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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


MY first volume was preliminary. I am now able 
to announce the exact extent and scheme of my 
book. My plan now extends to five volumes. The 
present volume tales in the first stage of the actual 
struggle between Normans and Englishmen, that is, 
the Reign of Eadward the Confessor. I begin with 
Eadward’s election and I continue the narrative to 
his death. I take in also the early years of William 
in Normandy. In this period the struggle is not 
as yet a struggle of open warfare: it is a political 
struggle within the Kingdom of England. Harold 
and William gradually come to be leaders and re- 
presentatives of their several nations; but they 
are not, during the time embraced in the present 
volume, brought into any actual hostile relation to 
one another. 

The third volume will, as far as England is con- 
cerned, be devoted to the single year 1066. But, 
along with the history of that great year, I shall 
have to trace the later years of William's Norman 
reign. The year itself is the time of actual warfare 
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between England and Normandy under their re- 
spective sovereigns. It embraces the reign of Harold 
and the interregnum which followed his death. I 
shall, in this volume, describe the election of Harold, 
the campaigns of Stamfordbridge and Hastings, and 
the formal completion of the Conquest by the ac- 
ceptance and coronation of William as King of the 
English. Of this volume a considerable part is 
already written. 

The fourth volume I shall devote to the reign of 
William in England. The Conquest, formally com- 
pleted by his coronation, has now to be practically 
carried out throughout the land. The authority of 
William, already formally acknowledged, is gradually 
established over England; local resistance is over- 
come; the highest offices and the greatest landed 
estates throughout England are gradually transferred 
from natives to foreigners. Before William's death 
the work was thoroughly done, and the great Domes- 
day Survey may be looked on as its record. The 
Conquest, in its immediate results, is now fully 
complete, 

The second, third, and fourth volumes will there- 
fore embrace the main narratives, the third being the 
centre of all The fifth volume will answer to the 
first. It will be supplementary, as the first was pre- 
liminary. It will be devoted to the results of the 
Conquest, as the first was devoted to its causes. It 
will not be necessary to prolong the detailed history 
beyond the death of William the Conqueror, but it 
will be necessary to give a sketch of the history down 
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to Edward the First in order to point out the stages 
by which the Norman settlers were gradually fused 
into the mass of the English nation. I shall also 
have to examine the permanent results of the 
Conquest on government, language, and the general 
condition of England. 

Thave again to give my best thanks for help of 
various kinds to several of the friends whom I spoke 
of in my first volume. To them I must now add 
Mr. Duffus Hardy and Mr. Edward Edwards. But, 
above all, I must again express my deep thanks to 
Professor Stubbs, not only for the benefit derived 
from his writings, but for his personal readiness to 
correct and to suggest on all points. Without his 
help, I may fairly say that this volume could not 
be what I trust it is. 


Somrnueaze, Wars, 
April ast, 1868. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


FROM THE ELECTION OF EADWARD TO THE BANISHMENT 
OF GopwinE? 1042-1051. 


E have thus far gone through the course of those 
events which acted as the more distant causes of 
the Norman Conquest; with the accession of Eadward we 


} Among oar authorities for thie period the English Chronicles of course 
stil koop the first place, and the differences, expecially the marked differ 
ences in political feeling, between the various versions become of constantly 
inereasing importance. Florence also, slways valuable, now increases in 
value. His narrative in atill grounded on that of the Chronicles, but he 
gradually ccascs to be a mere copyist. It ia always of moment to soe 
which of the several versions he follows; and, as he draws nearer his own 
tame, he gradually puts on the character of a distinct authority, He oan 
however hardly be looked on as such during the period embraced in this 
Chapter. The contemporary Biographer of Eadward now becomes of the 
greatest valuo in his own special department, For all things which are 
ssrictly personal to the King, the Lady, and the whole famnily of Godwine, 
hia authority ie primary. He is however very distinctly not an historian, 
bot a biographer, sometimes a laareate. In his narrative there are many 
‘omissions and some inncourncies ; hia value lies mainly in his vivid personal 
portraits of the great men of the time, all of whom be seems to have 
mown personally. It must be borne in mind that his book, dedicated 
to the Lady Eadgyth, is to » great extent a panegyric on her family, 
Still it is highly important to have this description of them from the 
English side to act against the dominant Norman calumnics, Who the 
Biographer was is a very hard question. Tt has been inferred from one or 
‘two pasages in hia story that he was a foreigner. Such » supposition 
would account for many of the characteristice of his work, It would 
explain his minute personal knowledge of many things, combined with 
Wis frequent inaccuracy about others. It would explain his constant 
tendency to dwell on all porwonal details about the Court, and rather 
to alur over the political affairs of the kingdom. On the other hand, 
Ba 
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£ EARLY REIGN OF EADWARD, 


evar. vi. stand on the threshold of the Conquest itself. The actual 

mee overthrow of England by foree of arms is still twenty-four 

ve years distant; but the struggle between Norman and 
formans: 


tnd Eng. Englishman for dominion in England has already begun. 
Mgnewitn That such would be the result of Eadward’s accession was 
te sce certainly not looked for by those who raised him to the 


sion of 


Enivard, throne, Never was any prince called to a throne by a more 


it should be noticed that he commonly uses, which » foreigner would 
hardly have done, the Mercian forms of the names both of the King 
and the Ledy, those in which the fnitial Zad bocomos id. But if be was 
' foreigner, the spirit in which he writes altogether forbids the notion that 
he was French or Norman, He would be more likely one of the other 
importation from Lotbaringia. We have to go then to the Chronicles, as 
harmonized by Florence, for our main facta; the Biographer gives 
us their personal aspect, their personal colouring, and many personal 
details. At the moment when tho Encomiast of Eagyth becomes of so 
much value, we lose the Encomiast of Emms, who ends his narrative with 
the accession of Harthscnut, ‘The purely Norman writers now gain in im- 
portance. But, at regards purely English affair, their importance in of this 
peculiar kind, that, after reading the English account of any fact, it 
needful to turn and see what is the Norman perversion of it, At the head 
of the class stands William of Poitiers, Archdescon of Lisieux, the chaplain 
and biographer of William the Conqueror. His work, unluckily imperfect, 
is our primary authority for all that concerns hie hero; but allowance must 
be made throughout for bis coustant flattery of his own master acd his 
frantic hatred towards Godwine and Harold. ‘The later Norman writers, 
William of Jumitges and his continuator, and the poetical chroniclers, 
Robert Wace and Benott de Sainte More, are of uso as witnessing to Nor- 
man tradition, but they do not yet assume that special value whioh belongs 
to William of Jumitges and Wace ai 9 somewhat Inier time, The sub- 
sidiary English writers, and the occasional notices to be found in the works 
of foreign historians, keep the same secondary value as before, Indeed, as 
Scandinavian affajrs are of great importance during several years of this 
period, the Sagas of Magnus and of Harold Hardrada may be looked upom 
as of something more than secondary value. Among the secondary Eogitsh 
writers, Henry of Huntingdon lessens in value, as he gets more out of the 
reach of those ancient ballads and traditions which it is his great merit to 
havo preserved. On the other hand, the value of William of Malmesbury 
fnereagos as ho draws nonrer te his own time, Ho often seta before un two 
Yersions of a story, and makes an attempt, often no unsuccessful attempt, 
st a critical comparison of them. But his prejudices are distinctly Norman, 
and his utter lack of arrangement, his habit of dragging in the most irrele- 
vant talea at the most important points of his narrative, make him one of 
tho mont perplexing of writern to conault, 
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distinct expression of the national will. “All folk chote car. vit. 
Eadward to King.” The choice set forth the full purpose Impat of 
of the English nation to endure no King but one who wss Hvar.” 
their bone and their flesh. No attachment to the memory fee ete 
of the great Cnut could survive the utter misgovernment people to 
of his sons, The thought of another Danish King had pty" 
become hateful, Yet the royal house of Denmark cox- Erei=h 
tained at least one prince who was in every way worthy {0 Other 
reign, Could the national feeling have endured another Powitle 
Danish ruler, Swegen Estritheon might have governed Swogen 
England as prudently and as prosperously as he afterwards ™**°"! 
governed Denmark. But the great qualities of Swegen 

had as yet hardly shown themselves. He could haye been 

known at this time only ss a young adventurer, who had 

signally failed in the only great exploit which he had 
attempted! And, above sll things, the feeling of the 
moment called for an Englishman, for an itheling of the 

blood of Cerdie. One such Atheling only was at hand. Endward 
One son of Eadmand Tronside was now grown up to man- paint 
hood, but he had been from his infancy an exile in a distant 

land. Moet likely no one thought of him as a possible 
candidate for the crown; it may well be that his very 

name was generally forgotten. In the eyes of Englishmen Position of 
there was now only one representative of the old kingly ™dwan!. 
house, Eadward, the son of Aithelred and Emma, the 

brother of the murdered and half-canonized Zilfred, had 

long been familiar to English imaginations, and, since the 
accession of his half-brother Harthacnut, the English court 

had been his usual dwelling-place. Endward, and Eadward 

alone, stood forth as the heir of English kingship, the 
representative of English nationality. In his behalf the 

popular voice spoke out at once and unmistakeably, “Be 

fore the King buried were, all folk chose Eadward to King 

at London.” 


1 Boe vol. ip. 528. 
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RARLY RFIGN OF EADWARD. 


§ 1. The Election and Coronation of Endward. 1042-1043. 


Tho general course of events at this time is perfectly 
plain, but there is a good deal of difficulty as to some of 
the details! The popular election of Eadward tock place 
in’ June, immediately on the death of Harthaenut, and 
even before his burial; but it is very remarkable that the 
Chronicles do not record the coronation of the new King 
till Easter in the next year? This delay is singular, and 
needs explanation. The consecration of a King was then 
no mere pageant, but a rite of the utmost moment, par- 
taking in some sort of a sacramental character, Without 
it the King was not King at all, or King only in a very 
imperfect sense. We have scen how impossible it was for 
the uncrowned Harthacnut to keep his hold upon Wessex. 
‘The clection of the Witan gave to the person chosen the 
sole right to the crown, but he was put into actual pos- 
session of the royal office only by tae ecclesiastical conse- 
eration. Endward then, if he remained uncrowned for 
nearly ten months after his first election, could not be 
looked on as “full King,” but st most os King-clect, 
What could be the cause of such a delay? The notion of 
a general war with the Dones in England, which might 
otherwise account for it, I have dsewhere shown to be 
without foundation.® The circumstances of the time would 
seem to have been singularly unsuited for any delay. We 
should have expected that the eame burst of popular feeling 
which carried Eadward's immediate and unanimous election 
would also have demanded that all possible competitors 
should be shat out by an immediate coronation. But the 
fact was otherwise. ‘The explanation of go singular a state 


1 On the different statements, see Appendis A. 
* Chronn, and Flor. Wig. 1043. 
* Vol ip. 50% * S00 vol. i. p. 360. * Vol. ip. 794 
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of things is most likely to be found in certain hints which cusp. vu. 
imply that it was caused, partly by Eadward’s absence Probabie 
from England, partly by an unwillingness on his part to the delay; 
accept the crown, There is strong reason to believe that mu'teely 
Eadward was not in England at the moment of his half- aes rag . 
brother's death. Harthaenat bad indeed recalled him to and, and 


England, and the English court had become the Etheling’s w morpe 
ordinary dwelling-place. But it does not follow that tH or. 
Eadward may not have been absent on the continent at 
any particular moment, on a visit to some of his French or 
Norman friends, or on a pilgrimage to some French or Nor- 
man sanctuary. Meanwhile the sudden death of Hartha- 
enut left the throne vacant. As in other cases before 
and after,! the citizens of London, whose importance grows 
at every step, together with such of the other Witan as 
were at hand, met at once and chose Eadward King. As 
he was absent, as his consent was doubtful, an embassy Embassy 
had to be sent to him, as embassies had been sent to hie ‘2a 
father Hthelred? and to his brother Harthacaut, inviting 
him to retum and receive the crown, That embassy, we 
are told, consisted of Bishops and Earls; we can hardly 
doubt that at the head of their several orders stood tivo 
mea whom all accounts set before us as the leaders in the 
promotion of Fadward. These were Lyfing, Bishop of 
Woreester, Devonshire, and Cornwall, and Godwine, Earl 
of the West-Saxons.* A remarkable negotiation now took Negotia- 
place between the Earl and the King-clect. Details of (om 
1 As at the election of Eadmund Ironside, vol. i. p. 381. So, after the 
‘fall of Harold the son of Godwine, the citizens of London were foremost in 
choosing the young Eadgar King. Fl. Wig. 1066. The expression of “all 
folk,” and the extreme haste at s time when the Witan seem not to have 
teen silting, polat to an clection of thi kind, forealing the naxt ordinary 
Gemét. 
* Vol. i. p. 367. * Vol. i. p. 510. 
* Lyfing’s sbare in the business comes from Florence ; “Eadwardus, anni- 
tentibas maxime omite Godwino et Wigornensi presale Livingo, Lundonic 
Jevatur in regem.” 
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private talk are always suspicious. But the dialogue which 
is put into the mouth of the Earl and the Atheling con- 
tains nothing but what is thoroughly suited to the cireum- 
stances of the case. We can fully understand that Eadward, 
either from timidity or from his monastic turn, might 
shrink from the labour and responsibility of reigning at all, 
and that, with his Norman tastes, he might look forward 
with very little satisfaction to the prospect of reigning 
over Englishmen. Such seruples were driven away by the 
arguments and eloquence of the great Earl. The sctual 
speech put into his mouth may be the composition of the 
historian, but it contains the arguments which cannot fail 
to have been used in such a case. It was better to live 
gloriously as a King than to die ingloriously in exile. 
Eadward was the son of Athelred, the grandson of Eadgar; 
the crown was therefore his natural inheritance. THis per- 
sonal position and character would form a favourable eon- 
trast to those of the two worthless youths who had mis- 
governed England since the death of Caut.! His years 
and experience fitted him to rule; he was of an age to act 
vigorously when severity was needed; he had known the 
ups and downs of life; poverty and exile had done their 
cleansing work upon him; he would therefore know how 
to show mercy where mercy was called for? If he had 
any doubts, he, Godwine, was ready to maintain his cause ; 
his power was great enough both to bring about the clec- 
tion of a candidate and to secure his throne when elected.* 
Eadward was persuaded; he consented to accept the 
crown; he plighted his friendship to the Earl, and it may 





+ This contrast is nut directly stated, but it seems implied in thereference 
to the age and experience of Eadward. 

* Will, Malms. ii. 196.“ Jure ei competere regnum, wri maturo, bori- 
‘bus dofmeato, scienti ndministrare principatum por mtatem severe, miverine 
provincialium [Harthacnut’s Danegeld 1) pro pristina egestate tempersre.”” 

* Tb. "Quo ve pronior inclinaverit, eo fortunam vergere ; si aurxilietur, 
‘eminem avsuruin obstrepere, et ¢ convereo,” 
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be that he promised to bestow honours on his sons and caar.vn, 
to take his daughter in marriage. But stories of private 
agreements of this kind are always doubtful, It is enough 

that Godwine bad, as all accounts agree, the chief hand in 

raising Eadward to the throne. 

Eadward now seems to have come back to England, He retaras 
most likely in company with Godwine and the other am- {0,08 
bassadors. Some expressions of our authorities might led 
to the belief that the King-clect was, immediately on his 
landing in Kent, consecrated in the metropolitan chureh.! 

But if this were so, it is certain that both the civil election 

and the ecclesiastical consecration had to be repeated. ‘The Witens- 
Witan presently met at Gillingham in Dorset; and it femeef 
would seem that the acceptance of Eadward’s claims was 
now somewhat less unanimous than it had been during 
the first burst of enthusiasm which followed the death of 
Harthacnut, Godwine brought forward Eadward as a can 
didate ; he urged his claime with all his powers of speech, 
and himeelf set the example of becoming his man on the 
spot. Still an opposition arose in the assembly, which it Opposition 
needed all the eloquence of Godwine and Lyfing to over- ‘st 
come, They had even, as it would seem, to stoop to a ‘lection; 
judicious employment of the less noble arts of statesman- 

ship. The majority indeed were won over by the authority 

of the man whom all England looked on asa father? Bat 

the votes of some had to be gained by presents, or, in plain 

words, by bribes? Others, it wonld seem, stood out against 
Eadward’s clection to the last. ‘This opposition, we cannot syparetiy 
doubt, came from a Danish party which supported the inven of 
claims of Swegen Estrithson. ‘That prince, on return from 5*°8*?- 





1 Soe Appendix A. 

* Vita Esdw, 394. “Quonlam pro paire ab omnibus habebatur, in 
eterno consulta libenter audicbatur.” Will. Malms, ii, 197. “Quidam 
‘suctoritatem ejus secuti” 


3 Will. Malme. u. a. idam maneribes flexi.” 
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cusp. vn. his first unsuccessfal war with Magnus, had found his 


cousin Harthacnut dead, and Eadward already King as far 
as his first election could make him so.! But the absence 
of the King-elect, the uncertainty of his acceptance of the 
crown, might well make the hopes of Swegen and his 


it seems to rest on the assertion of the Danish King him- 
self, that Swegen demanded the crown, and that Eadward 
made peace with him, making the usual compromise that 
Swegen shoyld sueceed him on his death, even though he 
should leave sons? Such an agreement would of course be 
of no strength without the consent of the Witan. That 
consent may have been given in the assembly at Gillingham; 
but it is hard indeed to believe that such an arrangement 
was made, The English nation had no doubt fully made 
up its mind that the crown should abide in the House of 
Cerdie, and Godwine most likely already hoped that in the 
next generation the blood of Cerdia would be united with 
the blood of Wulfnoth, But it is certain that Swegen was 
in some way or other reconciled to Eadward and Godwine, 
for we shall presently find Swegen acting as the friend of 
England and Godwine acting as the special champion of 
the interests of Swegen* The son of Ulf was, it will be 
remembered, the nephew of Gytha, and this family con- 
nexion no doubt pleaded for him as far as it fell in with 
Godwine’s higher and nearer objects. One of Swegen's 
brothers, Beorn, stayed in England, where he was soon 
raised to a great earldom, and seems to have been reckoned 
in all things as a member of the house of Godwine, But 
the friends of Swegen in general were set down for fatare 
punishment.‘ In the end confiscation or banishment fell - 


* See vol. i. p. 530. 
» Adam Brem.ti, 74. See Appendix A, 
* Sco below under the years 1045 and 1047. 
‘Will. Malms. ii. 197. “Et binc censorie notati ot postmodum ab 
Anglia expulsi,” 
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Mu 


on the most eminent of them. Among them was Osbeom, cmsr.vit 


another brother of the Danish King, whom we shall hear 
of in later times as betraying the claims of his brother, and 
therewith the hopes of England, into the hand of the 
Norman Conqueror. 


Eadward was thus raised to the throne mainly through Fadwan! 


the only 


the exertions of the two patriotic leaders, Godwine and pes 


Lyfing. It is vain to argue whether Godwine did wisely ¢oe 


in pressing his election, There was in truth no other 
choice. The only other possible candidates were Swegen 
and Magnus of Norway, of whose claims we shall again 
hear before long. But English feeling called for an English 
King, and there was no English King but Eadward to be 
had. That Godwine could have procured his own election 
to the crown, that the thought of such an election could 
have occurred to himself or to any one else, is an utterly 
wild surmise. If Godwine met with some opposition when 
pressing the claims of Eadward, that opposition would 
have increased tenfold had he ventured to dream of the 
crown for himself. The nomination of the West-Saxon 
Earl would have been withstood to the death, not only by 
a handful of Danes, but by Leofrie and Siward, and that, 
in Siward’s case at least, at the head of the whole force of 
their earldoms, The time was not yet come for the election 
of a King not of the royal house. There was no manifest 
objection to the election of Eadward, and, though Godwine 
was undoubtedly the most powerful man in England, he 
had not reached that marked and undisputed preeminence 
which was enjoyed by his son twenty-four years later. No 
English candidate but Eadward was possible. And men 
had not yet learned, Godwine higself may not have fully 
learned, how little worthy Eadward was to be valled an 
English candidate? In raising Eadward to the throne, 


3 Thlerry, j. 180 ; St. John, fi. 132. 
* Hoary of Huntingdon indeed (M. H. B. 759 A) hints ab suspicion 
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cuar.vu, Godwine acted simply as the mouth-piece of the English 
people. ‘The opposition, as far as we can see, came wholly 
from the Danes of what we may call the second importa 
tion, those who had come into England with Cnut and 
Harthacnut, There is nothing to show that the old-settled 
Danish population of Northumberland acted apart from the 
rest of the country. 
Ciimeot __Endward then wae King. He reigned, ac every English 
Gear’ King before him had reigned, by that union of popular 
crown: election and kingly descent which was the essence of all 
sateomts anciont Teutonic kingship.' But it would soem that, ron 
Sewing in those days, the two elements in his title, the two 
tote principles to whose union he and all other Kings owed 
views | their kingly mnk, spoke with different degrees of fores to 
different minds, Already, in the eleventh century, we 
may say that there were Whigs and Tories in England. 
At any rate there were men in whose eyes the choice of 
the people was the first and most lawful source of king- 
ship. There were also men who were inclined to rest the 
King’s claim to his crown mainly on his descent from 
those who had been Kings before him. This difference of 
feeling is plainly shown in the difforont versions of the 
Chronicles. One contemporary writer, a devoted partizan 
of Godwine, grounds the King’s right solely on the 
popular choice—* All folk chose Eadward to King.” That 
the entry was made at the time is plain from the prayer 
which follows, “May he hold it while God grants it to 
him.” Another version, the only one in any degree 
of Eadwari’s Normannizing tendencies, when he makes the English embassy. 
stipulate that be shall bring the smallest possible number of Normans with 
him (quod paucissimus Normannorum secum adduceret"). But Heary's 
narrative just here is #0 very wild that it is not aafe to rely on his authority. 
1 See vol.'i. p. 107. 
# Chron. Petetb. 1041. “Fall (ole gocoas Eadward to cynge on Lundene; 
healde pa hwile pe him God unne.” (Cf. Hen. Hunt. M. H. B. 759 A. 
“Electus est in regem ab omni populo.”) This prayer is the opporite to 
that of Antinoos, Od. i. 386:— 
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hostile to the great Earl, seems purposely to avoid the use cuar. vit. 
of any word which might acknowledge a distinct right 

of choice in the people. “All folk received Eadward to 

King, as was his right by birth.”! A third writer, dis- 
tinetly, though less strongly, Godwinist, seems pointedly 

to combine both statements; “All folk chose Eadward, 

and received him to King, as was his right by birth.”* 

There can be no doubt that this last is the truest setting 

forth both of the law and of the facta of the case. The Union of 
people chose Eadward, and without the choice of the ect"? 
people he would have had no right to reign. But they our 
chose him hecause he was the one available descendant of 

the old kingly stock, because he was the one man at hand 

who enjoyed that preference by right of birth which ro- 

quired that, in all ordinary cases, the choice of the electors 

should be confined to the descendants of former Kings. 

It might therefore be said with perfect truth that Eadward 

was chosen because the kingdom was his by right of birth. 

But it is absolutely necessary, for the true understanding Fadward 
of the case, to remember that this right by birth does not prrcsiea” 
imply that Eadward would have been, according to modern *oving 


to modern 
notions. 
ph ok of by dupubdy "Bary BaordFja Kporian 
rorfouer, 8 104 yereg warpiily tore 

‘See Gladstone, Homer, ii, 51. 

* Chron, Ab, 1042.“ Eall fole underfeng ta Esdward to cinge, swa him 
gecynde wes.” “Right of birth” doos not very well express “ gecynde,” 
But Ido not sce how better to translate it, ‘The word occurs again in 
Chrov. Wig. 1066, ss applied to young Eadgar. It will be remembered 
that the Abingdon Chronicle is the only one which charges Godwine with 
a share in the death of Alfred. See vol. ip. 779. The Biographer (p. 
396) speaks of Eadwand aa reiguing “ex Dei gratia et harelitario jure.” 
‘This is of course a courticr’s view, ““ Heereditario jure™ must here mean 
Fight derived from ancestors, not a right to be handed on to descondants, 
‘hich last is the meaning of the words in the Waltham Charter, Cod. Dipl, 
fr. 154. 

* Chron. Wig. 1042. Eall fole gocoas Ja Fadward, and underfongon 
hhino to kyninge, callewa him wel gecynde was.” This expremion is the 
exact counterpart of that in which Rudolf Glaber describes the election of 
Lewis in 946, See vol. i. p. 609, 
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cuar.vit, ideas, the next in succession to the crown, Endward’s 


right by birth would have been no right by birth at all 
in the eyes of @ modem lawyer, The younger son of 
Bithelred could, according fo our present ideas, have no 
right to succeed while any representative of his elder 
brother survived. The heir, in our sense of the word, was 
not the Eadward who was close at band in England or 
Normandy, but the Eadward who was far away in exile in 
Hungary or Russia, Modern writers constantly speak of 
this Badward and of his son Eadgar as the lawful heirs of 
the Confessor. On the contrary, according to modern 
notions, the Confessor was their lawful heir, and, accord- 
ing to modem notions, the Confessor mast be pronounced 
to have usurped a throne which of right belonged to his 


The right nephew. In his own time such subtleties were unknown. 


of the eld 


ler 


tiamctne Any son of Aithelred, any descendant of the old stock, 


thought 


© satisfied the sentiment in favour of royal birth which was 
all that was needed. To search over the world for the son 
of an elder brother, while the younger brother was close at 
hand, was an idea which would never have come into the 
mind of any Englishman of the eleventh century. 


Evlwrd If any ceremony of coronation had gone before the 


erowned 
‘Winches 


.* meeting at Gillingham, it was deemed nocdful that, after 


ter, April that more solemn national acceptance of Eadward’s claims, 


3) 1043. 


the rite should be repeated on the next great festival of 
the Church, Eadward was accordingly crowned on Easter 
day at Winchester,t the usual place for an Easter Gemét, 
by Archbishop Eadsige, assisted by Ailfric of York and 
most of the other prelates of England? Wo are expressly 


+ With the expressions used about the succession of Eadward compare the 
still stronger expressions used by Florence about the succession of Esdred. 
in 046; “Proximus heres Edredus, fratri suocedens, regaum naturale 
[qecynde] suscopit.” Yet Eadmuni left two sons, both of whom afterwards 
reigned. - 

* Chron, Flor, Wig. Seo Appendix A. + Flor. Wig. 
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told that the Metropolitan gave much good exhortation oaar. vm. 
both to the newly-made King and to his people? The «hera- 
peculiar circumstances of the time might well suggest such Exige: 
2 special admonition, There was » King, well-nigh the crim 
last of his race, a King chosen by the distinct expression Kisgtom. 
of the will of the people, as the representative of English 
nationality in opposition to foreign rule. But the King 
so chosen as the embodiment of English feeling was him- 
self an Englishman in little more than in the accident of 
being born on English ground? as the son of a father who 
was a disgrace to the English name. There was a king- 
dom to be guarded against foreign claimants, and there 
were the wounds inflicted by two unfortunate, though 
happily short, reigns to be healed at home, The duties 
which were laid upon the shoulders of the new King 
were neither few nor easy. He had indeed at hand the Ballas 
mightiest and wisest of guardians to help him in his task. S27"°°% 
But we can well understand that the foclings of Eadward #24 God- 
towards the man to whom he owed his crown were feelings 
of awe rather than of love. There could be little real 
sympathy between the stout Englishman and the nursling 
of the Norman-court, between the chieftain great alike in 
battle and in council and the timid devotee who shrank 
from the toils and responsibilities of an earthly kingdom. 
And we can well believe that, notwithstanding Godwine’s 
solemn acquittal, some prejudice still lingered in the mind 
of Eadward against the man who had once been charged 
with his brother’s death. And again, though it was to Relation 
Godwine and his West-Saxons that Eadward mainly owed three yreat 
his crown, yet Godwine and his West-Saxons did not Eerl 

1 Chron. Ab. and Petrib. “Eadsige arcebiseeop hine halgade, and 
tefocon cellamt Jom fotos wel lnrde; and to his egenre nevde and calles 
folces wel monnde.” So Will, Malms. fi, 197; “Ab Edsio archiepiscopo 
nacra regnandi praccepta doctus, que: ille tunc memoria libenter recondidit, 
et postes sancte factis propalavit.” 

* At Githalep, now Ialip, in Oxfordshire. Cod. Dipl. iv. 215. 
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make up the whole of England. Their counsels and 
interests had to be reconciled with the possibly opposing 
counsels and interests of the other earldoms and of their 
rulers. Eadward could not afford to despise the strong 
arm of the mighty Dane who ruled his countrymen north 
of the Humber. He could not afford to despise the pos- 
sible prejudices of the great Earl of central England, 
who, descendant of ancient Ealdormen, perhaps of ancient 
Kings, may well have looked with some degree of ill will 
on the upstarts north and south of him. Eadward, called 
to the throne by the one voice of the whole nation, was 
bound to be King of the English, and not merely King of 
the West-Saxons, He was bound yet more strongly to be 
King of the English in a still higher sense, to cast of the 
trammels of his Norman education, and to reign as became 
the heir of Hifred and Hithelstan, We have now to sce 
how far the good exhortations of Eadsige were effectual ; 
how far the King chosen to the crown which was his right 
by birth discharged the duties which were laid upon him 
alike by his birth and by his election. 

It was perhaps ominous of the character of Eadward’s 
future reign that his coronation was attended by an 


'» apparently unusual gathering of the ambassadors of foreign 


princes! It was natural that Eadward should be better 
known, and that his election should awaken a greater 
interest, in foreign lands than could usually be the case 


's with an English King. He was connected by birth or 


marriage with several continental sovereigns, and his 
long abode in Normandy must have brought him more 
nearly within the circle of ordinary continental princeship 
than could commonly be the ease with the lord of the 
island empire, the Cesar as it were of another world. The 
revolutions of England also, and the great career of Cnut, 


2 Vite Eadw. 395. 
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bad clearly fixed the attention of Europe on English affairs omar. vr. 


to an unnsnal degree. Add to this that, when a King 
was chosen and crowned immediately on the death of his 
predecessor, the presence of congratulatory embassies from 
other princes was hardly possible. But the delay ia 
Eadward’s consecration allowed that great Easter-feast at 
Winchester ta be adorned with the presence of the repre- 
sentatives of all the chief sovereigns of Western Christen- 
dom, Some there were whom England was, then as ever, 
boand to welcome as friends and brethren, and some whose 
presence, however friendly was the guise of the moment, 
might to an eye which could scan the future have seemed 


a foreboding of the evil to come. First came the ambas- Ambisu- 
sadors of the prince who at once held the highest place on Song" 


earth and adorned it with the highest display of every Hewry: 


kingly virtue. King Henry of Germany, soon to appeat 
before the world as the illustrious Emperor,’ the great 
reformer of a corrupted Church, sent an embassy to con- 
gratalate his brother-in-law? on the happy change in his 
fortunes, to exchange promises of peace and friendship, 
and to offer gifts such as Tmperial splendour and liberality 
might deem worthy of the one prince whom a fature 


Emperor could lock on as his peer.* The King of the from the 
King ofthe 


French too, a prince bearing the same name as the mighty jos 
Frank,‘ but far indeed from being a partaker in his glory, 
sent his representatives to congratulate one whom he too 
claimed as a kinsman, and to exchange pledges of matusl 


1 Vita Eadw. 395. “Primus ipse Romanoram Imperator Heinrioas," 
ke, But Henry was not crowned Evnperor till 1047- 

* On the marriage of Henry and Gunbild, see vol. i. p. 455- 

* Vita Eadw. 395. “MIunera imperiali lberalitate exhibendn mittit, et 
que tantos decebat terrarum dominos” Aithelred of Rievaue (X Script. 
375), Who scons here to copy the Biographer, says the same, 

«Vita Badw. 325. “Rex quoque Francorum item Heinricus nomine.” 

‘Th, “ Ejuslem Anglorum regis vicina carais propinguitate conan 
gaineua” The Biographer throughout makes the moet of his hero, but 
there is a marked diffrence in his tone towards the German King acd 

VOL, 1. e 
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goodwill between the two realms. And, along with the 


from ster representatives of Imperial and royal majesty, exme the 
and French humbler envoys of the chief dukes and princes of their 


prinons 5 


two kingdoms, charged with the like professions of friend- 
ship—our flattering historian would fain have us believe, 
of homage. Among these we can hardly doubt that « 
mission from the court of Rouen held a distinguished 
Place. It may be that, even then, the keen eye of the 
youthful Norman was beginning to look with more than 
a neighbour's interest upon the land to which he had in 
some sort given her newly-chosen King. We are even 





. told that an embassy of a still humbler kind was roosived 


from a potentate who soon after appeared on the stage in 
a widely different character, Magnus of Norway bad 
received the submission of Denmark on the death of 
Harthacnut, by virtue of the treaty by which each of 
those princes was to sueceed to tho other's dominions,? 
He now, we are told, sent an embassy to Eadward, chose 
him as hie father,* promised to him the obedience of a son, 


towards any other prince, The expression “‘terrarum domini,” reserved 
for the lords of the continental and the insular Empires, is most ramark- 
able. Iam ata loss to see what kindred there was between Esdward and 
‘Henry of Paris, : 

Vita Eadw. 395. “‘Ceteri quoque eorumdem regum iyranni [a very 
singular expression], et quique potentissimi duces et principes, legatis suis 
‘eum adeunt, amieam et dominum sibi auiaque constituunt, eique fidelitatem 
et eervitium suum in manus ponunt.” Is this merely tho flourish of an 
English Dudo (ct the talk atout Cnut, vol. i. p. 762), or did any foreign 
princes really plight « formal homage to Eadward in exchange for his gifts 
and favoure? Wo shall sce hereafter (see vol. iii. Appendix R) that the 
mightioet vassal of the Fronch crown most likely did oo at « later timo. 

* See vol.i. p. 508. For the submission of Denmark to Magnus, sce 
Adam of Bremen, ii. 74,75; Snorro, Saga of Magnus, c. 19 (Laing, ti. 
377). Adam however represents Maguun’ first cocupation of Denmark a 
the reault of several battles with Swagen, whils Snorro makes Magnus be 
pescefully elected in a Thing at Viborg, after which he makes Swegen an 
Earl and loaves him as his representative in Deamark. 

* Vita Eadw. 395. ‘“Patrem cum oibi eligit, seque ut filium fi in 
omnibus subjicit.” Compare the famous form of the commendation of 
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and strengthened the promise with oaths and hostages, ousr. vi. 


Now in the language used with regard both to Magnus 
and to the German and French princes, there is doubtless 
much of the exaggeration of a panegyrist, anxious to raise 
his hero's fame to the highest point. But it is possible 
that Magnus might just now take some pains to conciliate 
Esdward, in order to hinder English help from being any 
longer given to his rival Swegen. In the reception of the 
Imperial and the Danish envoys there is nothing which 


baa any special mouning ; but itis specially charnctristc Zadwaris 


of this reign that the congratulations of the princes of frat 
Gaul were acknowledged by gifts from the King per- Fm 
sonally, and that some of them were continued in the form 

of annual pensions! These were undoubtedly, even if the 
Norman Duke himeelf was among the pensioners, the gifts 

of a superior to inferiors ; the point is that the connexion 
between England and the different French states, Nor 
mandy above them all, was constantly increasing in 
amount, and receiving new shapes at every turn. 





Besides the gifts of foreign princes, the new King also Gifs of the 


received many splendid presents from his own nobles, mila” 


First among them all shone forth the magnificent offering 
of the Earl of the West-Saxons? Godwine had given a 


‘Walon and Scotland to a greater Flward, vol. i. pp. §8. 118, 576. The 
monastic biographer of Eadward gives quite another picture, by way of 
preperation for his legendary account of the death of Magnus ; “Sola tamen 
Dacia, sdhue spirans «t anbelans omdes, Anglorum interitum minabatur, 
yerum quis fusrit taati conatus finis soquontia declarabuat.” Zthel. 
Biev. X Scriptt. 375. 

2 Vita Eadw. 395.“ Mittuntur singulis pro celsitudine sua sb ipso 
rege regalia munera, que ut nullius quamlibet multiplex regis vel principia 
‘umquam squaret munificentia, regum palcherrimus et nobilisimus 
Anglorum rex Aidwartus facit eisdem Francorum principibus vd annua 
el continua.” ‘The money seems all to go to Gaul, none to Germany or 
‘Denmark. 

9 Tb. 3075 

“Multa dedere quidem, verum supereminet emnet 
Larga ducis probitas Godwini munero talis [talit].” 
‘The Biographer here, as often, breaks forth into hexameters. 
ca 
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ship to Harthacnut as the price of his acquittal on bis 
memorable trial;! he now mnde the like offering to 


dip the Eadward as a token of the friendship which was to reign 


King. 


{992-] 


Character 
of Kad- 
ward. 





between the newly-chosen King and his greatest subject. 
Two hundred rowers impelled the floating castle. A 
golden lion adorned the stern; at the prow the national 
ensign, the West-Saxon Dragon, shone alo in gold, 
spreading his wings, the poet tells us, over the awe- 
struck waves? A rich piece of tapestry, wrought on a 
purple ground with the naval exploits of former English 
Kings’ the sea-fights no doubt of ilfred, the peaceful 
triumphs of Eadgar, perhaps that noblest fight of all when 
the fleets of Denmark gave way belore the eca-faring men 
of the merchant-city,* formed an appropriate adornment 
of the offering of the English Earl to the first—men did 
not then deem that he was to be the Iast—prince of the 
newly-restored English dynasty. 


§2. Condition of England during the early yeare of 
Hadward, 


Before we go on to the events of the reign of Eadward, 
it will be well to endeavour to gain a distinct idea of the 
King himself and of the men who were to be the chief 


+ Mr. Luard evems to think this ship » mere repetition of the ship given 
to Harthaenut. Why? 
* Vita Eadw. 397; 
* Aureus © puppi Ico prominct ; equora prone 
Cola pennato perterret corpore draco 
Aureus, ot linguis flammam vomit ore trisulcis.” 
Were the dragon and the lion thus coupled to express Esdward’s mized 
origin, English and Norman 
“De. 
“Nobilia sppensum pretintar purpura velum, 
Quo patrum series depicta docet varias rea, 
Bellaque nobilium turbata per equora regum.” 
For instances of historical tapestry, aco vol. ip. 276. 
4 Boe vol. i ps 280, 
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actors in English affsirs during his reign, In estimating cuar. vn, 
the character of Eadward, we must never forget that we His 
are dealing with a canonized saint, In such cases it is sim 
more needful than ever to look closely to a man’s recorded 

acts, and to his character as described by those who wrote 

before his formal canonization. Otherwise we shall be in 

danger of mistaking hagiology for history. As soon as 

a man is once canonized, his acts and character at once 

pass out of the reach of ordinary criticism. Religious 
edification, not historical truth, becomes the aim of all 

who speak or write of one who has been formally enrolled 

as an object of religious reverence? We must also be on 

our guard in dealing even with authors who wrote before 

his formal canonization, but after that popular canonization 

which was so often the first step towards it. It was of 

course the general reverence in which a man was held, the 

general belief in his holiness and miraculous powers, which 

formed the grounds of the demand for his formal canoni- 

zation. But while we must be specially on our guard in 
weighing the character of particular acts and the value of 
particular panegyrics, we must remember that the popular 

esteem which thus led to canonization proves » great deal 

as to a man’s general characier. It proves still more Nature of 
when, as in the case of Eadward, there was no one special fy'ciesity, 
aet, no one marked deed of Christian heroism or Christian 
endurance, which formed the holy man’s claim to popular 
reverence. Eadward was not like one of those who died 

for their faith or for their country, and who, on the 
strength of such death, were at once revered as martyrs, 
without much inquiry into their actions and characters in 

other respects. He was not even like one of those, his 

sainted uncle and namesake for instance? who gained the 
honours of martyrdom on still easier terms, by simply 





1 On the legendary history of Fadward, sco Appendix B. 
* Seo vol. i. pp. 263, 336. 
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cnar.vit, dying an unjust death, though no religious or political 
principle was at stake, The popular reverence in which 
Eadward was held could rest on no ground except the 
genuine popular estimate of his general character, ‘There 
were indeed strong political reasons which attached men 
to his memory. He was the one prominent man of the 
days immediately before the Conquest whom Normans 
Eadward's and Englishmen could agree to reverence. The English 
sooeptsble naturally cherished the memory of the last prince of the 
tormte ancient, stock. ‘They dwelled on his real or supposed 
nee’ t» virtues as a bright contrast to the crimes and vices of his 
on politieal Norman successors, Under the yoke of foreign masters 
gromds. they looked back to the peace and happiness of the days 
of their native King. The King who reigned on the 
English throne without a spark of English feeling be- 
came the popular embodiment of English nationality; men 
called for the laws of King Esdward as in earlier times 
they had called for the laws of Cnat or of Eadgar.’ On 
the other hand, it suited the policy of the Normans to 
show all respect to the kinsman of their own Duke, the 
King by whose pretended bequest their Duke claimed the 
English crown, and whose lawful successor he professed 
himself to be. In English eyes Eadward stood out in 
contrast to the invader William; in Norman eyes he 
stood out in contrast to the usurper Harold. A King 
whom two hostile races thus agreed in respecting could 
not fail to obtain both popular and formal canonization on 
Popsler somewhat easy terms, Still he could hardly have obtained 
Tockin either the one or the other only on grounds like these. He 
must have shown some personal qualities which really won 
peroomal him popular affection during life and which maintained 
cat him in popular reverence after death. It is worth while 
to etudy a little more at length the character of a man 
who obtained in his own age a degree of respect which in 
1 See vol. i. pp. 219, 419. 
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our eyes seems justified neither by several of his particular omar. vr. 
actions nor by the general tenour of his government. 

‘That Eadward was in any sense a great man, that he 
showed any of the higher qualities of a ruler of those days, 
no one probably will assert. He was doubtless in some 
respects a better man than Cnat, than Harold, or than 
William ; as a King of the eleventh century no one will 
venture to compare him with those three mighty ones. 
His wars were waged by deputy, and his civil government 
was carried on largely by deputy aleo, Of his many per- Eadwan’s 
sonal virtues, his earnest, piety, his good intentions in ‘ote, 
every way, his sincere desire for the welfare of his people, 
there can be no doubt. Vice of every kind, injustice, 
deliberate cruelty, were hateful to him. But in all kingly 
qualities he was utterly lacking. In fact, so far as a really 
good man can reproduce the character of a thoroughly bad 
one, Eadward reproduced the character of his father 
thelred, Writers who lived before his canonization, or 
who did not come within the magic halo of his sanctity, 
do not scruple to charge him, as bis futher is charged, 
with utter sloth and incapacity. Like hie father, he was Po'na of 
quite incapable of any steady attention to tho duties of tener, 
kingship ;? but, like bis father, be had occasional fits of 
energy, which, like those of his father, often came at the 
wrong time’ His contemporary panegyrist allows that 
he now and then gave way to fits of wrath, but he pleads 
that his anger never hurried him into unbecoming lan- 
guage. It burried him however, more than ones, into 


| Seo Appendix B. 

* His monastic biographer (26th. Riev. X Scripit, 388) says by way of 
praise, “*Cuncta regni negotia ducib 1 
the Witan] oommittens, totum 9 div i 
autem s0 corporalibus subtrahebat, tanto luminosiam se spiritalibus indidit 
heortia.” 

* See vol. i. p. 299- 

* Vita Endwr, 296. “Si ratio aliquem suscitaret animi motam, leonini 
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cuar.vit. very unbecoming intentions. We shall find that, on two 


memorable occasions, it needed the intervention of his 
better genius, in the form first of Godwine and then of 
Harold, to keep back the saintly King from massacre and 
civil war. Here we sce the exact parallels to Aithelred’s 
mad expeditions against Normandy, Cumberland, and 
Saint David’s.* But Eadward was not only free from the 
personal vices and cruelties of his father; there can be no 
doubt that, except when carried away by outbursts of this 
kind, he sincerely tried, according to the measure of his 
ability, to establish a good administration of justice 
throughout his dominions. But the duties of secular 
government, although doubtless discharged conscientiously 
and to the best of hie ability, wore with Eadward always 


His virtues something which went against the grain. His natural 


wholly 


Tonatie, place was, not on the throne of England, but at the head 


of a Norman abbey. Nothing, one would think, could 
have hindered him from entering on the religious life in 
the days of his exile, unless it were a vague kind of feeling 
that other duties were thrown upon him by his birth. 
For all his virtues were those of a monk; all the real man 
came out in his zeal for collecting relics, in his visions, in 
his religious exercises, in his gifts to churches and monas- 
teries, in his desire to mark his reign, as ite chief result, by 
the foundation of his great abbey of Saint Peter at West- 





‘Videbatur terroris, ram tamen non prodebat jurgiis." We shall prosently 
‘como across a ludicrous example of his “nobilis ira,” venting iteelf in an 
oath. Possibly the referencs may partly be to his abstinence, like that of 
Saint Lewis, from the French, and generlly southera, vice of reviling God 
anc the aaints, See Joinville, p. 120 ed, Ducange, 1668; p.217 ¢d. Michel, 
1838, 

1 T allude to his wish, frustrated by Godwine, to subject Dover to military 
chastisement (Chron. Petrib. 1048. Cf. the dealingy of the Emperor Theo- 
dosiua with Thetealonica and Antioch), and hie wish, frustrated by Harold, 
to wage war with the Northumbrians on behalf of Tostig in 1065, Vite 
Kadw. 423. 

4 Bee vol. 4. pp. 300, 302, 35%, 645. 
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minster. In a prince of the manly piety of Alfred things car. vit. 
of this kind form only a part, a pleasing and harmonious 
part, of the general character. In Eadward they formed 
the whole man. His time was oddly divided between his Histove of 
prayers and the pastime which scems least suited to the M4" 
character of a saint. The devotion to the pleasures of the 
chase was so universal among the princes and nobles of 
that age that it is needless to speak of it as a feature 
in any man’s character, unless when some special circum- 
stance forces it into special notice. We remark it in the 
two Williams, because it was their love of hunting which 
led them into their worst acts of oppression; we remark it 
in Eadward, because it ecems so utterly incongruous with 
the other features of his character.) There were men even 
in those times who could feel pity for animal euffering and 
who found no pleasure in the wanton infliction of pain, 
‘Tenderness for animals is no unusual feature in either the Contrast 
real or the legendary portraits of holy men. Anselm, the furanity 
true saint, like Ceadda in earlier times, saved the life of Anselm. 
the hunted beast which sought his protection, and made 
the incident the text of a religious exhortation to his com- 
panions. He sw a worthy object for prayer in the suffer- 
ings of a bird tortured by a thoughtless child, and his 
gentle heart found matter for pious rejoicing in the escape 

+ Vita Eadw. 414. “ Benignissimus rex dwardus ... . plurimam 
temporis exigebat circa saltus et silvas in venationum jocunditaie. Divinis 
enim expeditus offciis, quibus libenter quotidians intendebat devotione, 
jorasdsbotur platinum corm oe sllath socipitsibus vel bujur geuetia 
avibus, vol corte Jcloctabatar appliusibus multorum motuum canibus. 
‘His et talibus interium deducebat diem, et in his tantammodo ex natura 
videbatur aliquam mundi captare delectationem.” So William of Malmes- 
bury (ii. 220), in a passage which, like several others, makes one think 
that bo had this Life of Eadwant before him; "Unum erat quo in 
seculo snimum oblcieret mum, curms canim yelocium, quorum circa 
saltuslatratibus solsbat lntus applaudere ; voletus volucrum quorum natura 
est de cognatis avibus predas agere. Ad hac oxercitis continuis diebus, 


post andita mane divina officia, intendebat.” We shall soe that he kept 
‘those tastoe to the Laat, 
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cnar. vt, of the feathered captive! Humanity like this met with 


but little response in the breast of the saintly monarch. 
The piercing cry, the look of mute agony, of the frightened, 
wearied, tortured, beast awakened no more pity in the 
heart of the saintly King than in that of the rudest Danish 
Thegn who shared his savage pastime, The sufferings of 
the hart panting for the water-brocks, the pangs of the 
timid hare falling helpless into the jaws of her pursuers, 
the struggles of the helpless bird grasped in the talons of 
the resistless hawk, afforded as keen a delight to the prince 
who had never seen steel flash in earnest, as ever they did 
to men whom a life of constant warfare in a rude age had 
taught to look lightly on the sufferings and death even of 
their owa kind.? Once, we are told, a churl, withstanding, 
it well may be, come trespass of the King and his foreign. 
courtiers on an Englishman’s frechold, put some hindrance 
in the way of the royal sport. An unsaintly oath and an 
unkingly threat at once rese to the lips of Eadward ; “By 
God and his Mother, I will hurt you some day if I can.”* 
Hd Anselm, in the might of his true holiness, thus crossed 
the path of his brother saint, he too, as the defender of the 


* For these two besutifal stories of Saint Anselm, see bis Life by 
Eadmer, it, 27, 28, who is followed by John of Salisbury, Angila Sacra, 
i 165. 

+ It is not clear whether Eadward did not take the sume delight as 
Queen Elizabeth in another form of azimal tortare, ‘There irsomething 
suspicious in part of the royal dues paid by the city of Norwich, “ urmum 
et sex canes ad urium” (a very businesslike phrase], Domesday, ii. 
117. Cf. Will, Fitz Stephen, Giles, i. 180. 

+ Will. Malms,ii.196. “Dam quadam vioe vonatum inset, ot agrestis 
quidan stabulata ills quibus ia cameos cervi urgentur confudieset, ille 
wa nobili percites ira‘ Per Deum’ inquit ‘et Matrem ejus, tantumdes: 
{ibi nocebo ai potero’” William's whole comment is very curious. ‘This 
story has been made goad use of by Lord Lytton. in his romance of 
Harold," which, if tho sentimental and supernatural parts wore struck 
out, would form a narrative mere accurate than most vowalled histories 
of the time. For s somewhat similar tale se Motlcy, United Nother 
lands, ii, 172. 








EADWARD AND THE CHURL. * oF 


oppressed, might have become the object of a like out- omr vi 
burst of impotent wrath. A delight in amusements of this 

kind is hardly a fair subject of blame in men of any 

age to whom the rights of the lower animale have per- 

haps never been presented as matter for cerious thought. 

But in a man laying claim to special holiness, to special 
meekness and gentleness of character, we naturally look 

for a higher standard, a standard which a contemporary 
example shows not to have been out of reach even in 

that age. 

In person Endward is described as being handsome, of Personal 
moderate height, his face fall and rosy, his hair and beard *PR%oic* 
white a snow.! His beard he wore long, according to oat 
what seems to have been the older fashion both of England 
and of Normandy.? Among his younger contemporaries 
this fashion went out of use in both countries, and the 
Normans shaved the whole face, while the English left 
the hair on the upper lip only. He was remarkable for the 
length and whiteness of his hands. When not stirred up 
by passion, he was gentle and affable to all men} he was 
liberal both to the poor and to his friends; bat he had also 
the special art of giving a graceful refusal, so that the 
rejection of a euit by him was almost as pleasing as ite 


* Vita Eadw. 396. “Hominis persona erat decentissims, discrete pro- 
ceritatia, capillis et barba canitie insignia Inctes. facie plena et cute rows 
‘manibus macris ct niveis, longis quoquo interlucentibus digitia, reliquo 
sorpore toto integer et regius homo.” William of Malmesbury (ii. 230) 
seems again to copy the Biographer ; “ Erat discrete proceritatia, barba et 
capillia eygneus, facie roseus, toto corpore Iacteus, memtrorum babitudine 
commods poridoneus.” Eadwani was aeomingly an alhine. Prier Godfrey, 
Gatizieal Poems, ii. 149, seems somewhat to increase hia height ; 

“Formosa faciem, proverumque corpus habxbat 
‘Letitia vultve, moribus exsuperana.” 

2 In the Bayeux Tapestry Eadward and one or two others are repre: 
sented with long beards, William and Harold, and the mass of their 
respective countrymen, are represented sccorling to the Inter fashions 
described in the text, In the Inquisitio Centabrigiensis (15) “ Baldeuuinus 
cam barba” appears es » juror. 
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acceptance by ancther.* In public he always preserved his 
kingly dignity; but he tock: little pleasure in the pomp of 
royalty or in wearing the gorgeous robes which were 
wrought for him by the industry and affection of his 
Lady. In private company, though he never forgot his 
rank, he could unbend, and treat his familiar friends as an 
equal! He avoided however one bad habit of his age, 
that of choosing the time of divine service as the time for 
private talk, It is mentioned as a special mark of his 
devotion that he scarcely ever spoke during mass, except 
when he was interrupted by others! The mention of his 
friends and familiar companions leads us directly to his best 
and worst aspects as an English King. Like his futher, 
he was constantly under the dominion of favourites, It 
was to the evil choice of his favourites during the early 
part of his reign that most of the misfortunes of his time 
were owing, and that a still more direct path was opened 


* Vita Eadw. 396 “Conctia poooontibue ut benigne darct aut benigne 
negaret, ita ot ut benigna negatio plurima videretur largitio.” 

7 Tb. 41g. So Will. Malm, 
“Tn frequentia vere se rezem et dominum, in privato, salva 
jestate, agcbat vc euis ut consociumn. 
inter ipsn divinorum mysteriorum et missarum sacrosancte 
officia agnina mansuetudine stabat, et mente tranquilla cunctis fidelibus 
spectabilis Christicola, inter qu, nisi interpellaretar, rarissime cui loqueba- 
tur.” The same praise is given to Cnat the Sixth of Denmark in the Chronicn 
Slavorum, lit, 5; ‘Inter miwarum golemnia non, ab quibusdem morie est, 
susurrationibus ext paucitationibus intendebat, sel codices pealmorum aut 
alisrum crationum palam pre oculis [he therefore could read) oration’ 
derotus inowmbebat.” Compare the opposite description given of Henry 
the Second, who always talked of public affaira during mass (Gir. Cam! 
Exp. Hib. i. 46. p. 305 Dimock, and see more at large Stubbs, Benedict, ii, 
xxx.}, and the curious story of his holding discourse at such «moment 
with Saint Thomas of Canterbury himuclf, aa told by Roger of Pon 
tigny (Giles, i. 132). It is howerer somewhat differently told by William 
Fitz-Stephen (ib. i, 218). See Gentleman's Magazine, April, 1860, p. 
386. 

The Ayenbite of Inwyt (p. 20 ed. Morris) reproves this practice asm 
common fault; “And husnne pe moldest yhere his messe ojer his sermon 
at cherehe, pou iansledest and bourdedest to-vor God.” 
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for the ambition of his Norman kinsman. In the latter omar. vu. 
part of his reign, either happy secident, or returning good + 
sense, or perhaps the sheer necessity of the case, led him to 

a better cheice. Without a guide he could not reign, but 

the good fortune of his later years gave him the wisest and 

noblest of all guides. The most honourable feature in the 

whole life of Eadward is that the last thirteen years of his 

reign were virtually the reign of Harold. 

But in the days before that great national reaction, in Badwasd's 
the period embraced in the present Chapter, it is the fortoriyn- 
peculiar character of the favourites to whose influence Ead- *™* 
ward was given up which sets its special mark on the time. 

The reign of Eadward in many respecte forestalls the reign 

of Henry the Third, The part played by Earl Godwine 

in many ways forestalls the part played by Earl Simon 

of Montfort. Esdward was by birth an Englishman; His oou- 
but he was the son of a Norman mother; he had been TM 
carried to Normandy in his childhood ; he had there spent andy. 
the days of his youth and early manhood ; England might 

be the land of his duty, but Normandy was ever the 

land of his affection. With the habits, the feelings, the 
language, of the people over whom he was called to rule 

he had no sympathy whatever. His heart was French. 

His delight was to surround himself with companions who 

came from the beloved land and who spoke the belored 
tongue, to enrich them with English estates, to invest 
them with the highest offices of the English kingdom. 
Policy might make him the political ally of his Imperial 
brother-in-law, but a personal sentiment made him the 
personal friend of his Norman cousin, The needs of his 

royal position made him accept Godwine as his counsel- 

lor and the daughter of Godwine as his wife. But his 

real affections were lavished on the Norman priests’ and 


+ Vita Eadw. 414.“ Abbates religiosos et monschos, pottisinum auten 
tranamerinos . . quam benigne susceperit.” So Will, Malma, 220; * Paue 
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gentlemen who flocked to his court as to the land of promise. 
‘These strangers were placed in important offices about the 
royal pereon,' and before long they were set to rule as 
Earls and Bishops over the already half-conquered soil of 
England. Even when he came over asa private man in 
the days of Harthacnut, Eadward had brought with him 
hie French nephew? And Ralph the ‘Timid was but the 
forerunner of the gang of foreigners who were soon to 
be quartered upon the country, as these were again only 
the first instalment of the larger gang who were to win 
for themselves a more lasting settlement four and twenty 
years later, In all this the sceds of the Conquest were 
sowing, or rather, as I once before put it,* it is now that 
the Conquest actually begins, The reign of Eadward is 
a period of struggle between natives and foreigners for 
dominion in England, ‘The foreigners gradually win the 
upper hand, aud for a time they are actually dominant. 
‘Then a national reaction overthrows their influence, and 
the greatest of living Englishmen becomes the virtual 
raler, But this happy change did not come till the 
strangers had become accustomed to look on English 
estates and honours as their right, a right which they 
soon learned to think they might one day assert by force 
of arms. The foreign favourites of Eadward were in truth 





maxime tranomarinis ot religicsis, bonignus sppel- 
lanfo, munificus dando” See Appendix ©, 

+ Vit, Eadw. 399. “Quum predietus sancte memories Adwardus rex 
repatriaret a Francia, ex eadem gento comitati sunt quamplures non igno- 
bilea viri, quoa plurimis bonoriboa ditatos aocum retinuit idem 
compos totius regni, ordina 
rectores rerum regalis palatii.” It is remarkable how seldou, especially 
fn the early part of Eadward’s reign, the foreigners appear to tign charters, 
‘They were doubtless jealously watched. The uso of the worl " Francia” 
by the Biographermay perhaps bear on the question of his own birth, A 
Norman would not speak oj I doubt if an Englishman woud. A 
Frenchman of course might ; so, T muspect, in that day, might a Lothar 








ingian, 
# Vol. i. p. 524. * Vol.i.p. 531. 
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the advanced guard of William: The conquests of England cust. vu. 
by Swegen and Cnut, the wonderful exploits of his own 
countrymen in the south of Europe, no doubt helped to 
suggest to the Norman Duke that it was not impossible 
to win England for himself with his sword. But it must 
have been the feeling, on the part both of himeclf and of 
his subjects, that England was a land already half won 
over to Norman rale, which made the succession to the 
English crown the cherished aim of the life of the mighty 
ruler who was now growing up to manhood and to great- 
ness on the other side of the sea. 


The clevation of Eadward to the throne of course in- Relations 
volved the establishment in still greater honour and yin 
authority of the man to whom his elevation was mainly * site 
owing, the great Earl of the West-Saxons, I have already ” 
thrown out some hints as to the real relations between 
Eadward and Godwine.' There is not a shadow of evidence Norman 
for those calumaies of the Norman writers which represent so 
Godwine and his sons as holding the King in a sort of Golvine 
bondage, as abasing his simplicity and confidence, some- #58. 
times as behaving to him with great personal insolence, 
sometimes, they even venture to add, doing all kinds of 
injustice and oppression throughout the kingdom. The 
English writers tell a widely different tale. The contrast, 
between the two accounts is well set forth by » writer 
whose sympathies lie wholly on the Norman ide, bat who 

makes at least an effort to deal fairly between the two. 

In the English version Godwine and his sons are high- 
minded and faithful counsellors of the King; they ore 
patriots who stand forward as the leaders of the national 
feeling against his foreign favourites, but who are never 
guilty of any undutiful word or deed towards the prince 

whom they had themselves raised to power Endward 


1 Soe above, p. 15. + Will, Mains, ii, 197. See Appendix D, 
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may have both feared and suspected Godwine. But there 
is nothing to show that, up to the final outbreak between 
Godwine and the foreigners, the great Earl had ever 
deviated from even formal loyalty to his sovereign. ‘There 
ia distinct evidenco that more than one of his sone had 
gained Eadward’s warmest personal affection. From all 
that we can see, Godwine was not a man likely to win 
the eame kind of personal affection from Eadward, perho 
not even from the nation at large, as was afterwards won 
by Harold. That Godwine was the representative of all 
English feeling, that he was the leader of every national 
movement, that he was the object of the deepest admira- 
tion on the part of the men at least of his own carldom, 
is proved by the clearest of evidence. But it is equally 
clear that Godwine was essentially a wary statesman, and 
in no sense a chivalrous hero. We have seen that, mighty 
as was the power of his eloquence, he did not trust to 
his eloquence only.? He knew how to practise the baser 
as well as the nobler arts of statermanship. He knew 
how to win over political adversaries by bribes, threats, 
and promises, and how to find means of chastisement for 
those who remained to the last unmoved by the voice 
of the charmer. When we think of the vast extent of 
his lands, most or all of which must have been acquired 
by royal grant, it is almost impossible to acquit him of a 
grasping disposition. It is also laid to his charge that, in 
the pursuit of wealth, he did not always pay heed to the 
rights of ecclesiastical bodies. ‘This last charge, it must 
be remembered, is one which he shares with almost every 








+ See above, p. 9. 
1 See vol. i. p. 426. ‘The French biographer of Eadward sayn (p. 57) 
“Godwin k’out mis entente Ke par plaiz e par achatz 
Cunquero trosor @ rente, ‘De grant aver ont fait purchas; 
Mut fa garnis ¢ estorer ‘Mut out cunquis par boonlie 


D'or e de argent dunt out sez, Plus ke par chivalerie.”” 
» See Appendix E. 
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powerful man of his time, even with those who, if they cuar. si. 


took with one hand, gave lavishly with the other. And 
charges of this kind must always be taken ‘with certain 
deductions. Monastic and other ecclesiastical writers were 
apt to make little or no distinction between acts of real 
sacrilege, committed by fraud or violence, and the most 
legal transactions by which the Church happened to be 


lover. Still it should be noticed that Godwine siands Gotwines 
lack of 

perhaps alone among the great men of his own age in teeny to 

having no ecclesiastical foundation connected with its **Cu 


name. As far as I am aware, he is nowhere carolled 
among the founders or benefactors of any church, religious 
or secular. Such a peculiarity is most remarkable. How 
far it may have arisen from enlightenment beyond his age, 
how far it was the result of mere illiberality or want of 
religious feeling, it is utterly impossible to say. But it 
ie clear that Godwine is in this respect distinguished in 
a marked way from his son, whose liberality, guided as 
it was by a wise discretion, stood forth among his other 


great qualities. Again, it is hardly possible to acquit Godwine’s 


Godwine of being, like most fathers who have the chance, fhe sem 


too anxious for the advancement of his own family, He bowsheld. 


promoted his sons, both worthy and unworthy, to the 
greatest offices in the kingdom, at an age.when they could 
have had but little personal claim to such high distinctions. 
In 60 doing, he seems to have overstepped the bounds of 
policy as well as those of fairness and good feeling. Such 
an acenmulation of power in one family could not but 
raise envy, and higher feelings than envy, in the breasts 
of rivals, some of whom may have had as good or better 
claims to promotion. ‘That Godwine sacrificed his daughter 
to a political object is a charge common to him with 

1 A Gedwine appears (W. Thorn. X Script, 2224) a1 a benofector of 
Christ Charch, Canterbury. This may be the great Earl, or it may be the 
Godwine whose marriage settlement we have in Cod. Dipl. iv. 10. 

You, 11, D> 
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princes and statesmen in all ages. Few men in any time 
or place would have thrown away the chance of having 
a King for a son-in-law and, as Godwine doubtless 
hoped, of becoming, at least in the female line, the fore- 
father of a line of princes, 

The fanlts of tho great Earl then are manifest. But 
his virtues are equally manifest. In the eyes of contem- 
porary Englishmen such faults as I have mentioned must 
have seemed little more than a few specks on a burnished 
mirror. His good government of his earldom is witnessed, 
not only by the rhetoric of his panegyrist, which however 
may ai least be set against the rhetoric of bis accusers, but 
by the plain facts of the welcome which greeted him on his 

return from banishment, and the zeal on his behalf displayed 
by all classes. As a ruler, Godwine is specially praised for 
mir what in those days was looked on as tho firet virtue of a 
ruler, merciless severity towards all disturbers of the public 
peace. In our settled times we hardly understand how 
rigour, often barbarous rigour, against thieves and mur- 
derers should have been looked on as the first merit of a 
governor, one which was always enough to cover a multi- 
tude of sins. Public feeling went along with the prince 
or magistrate who thus kept the peace of his dominions, 
however great might be his own offences in other ways, 
and however cruel in our eyes might seem the means by 
which he compaseed this first end of government. To 
have discharged this great duty stands foremost in the 
panegyrics of Godwine and of Harold. It was accepted 
at the hands of the Norman Conqueror as almost an 


4 80 Prior Godfrey, Satirical Poems, ii 140: 
“ Nobilites patrum to magnificavit, Edida, 
‘Ta quoque magaificas regis sponas patres.” 
+ This comes out nowhere more emphatically than in the comparatively 
hostile Abingdon Chronicle, 1052. 
+ Vita Eadw, 408. Cf, Fl. Wig. 1066. 
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equivalent for the horrors of the Conquest.’ It won for 
his son Henry a splendid burst of admiration at the hands 
of a native writer who certainly was not blind to the 
oppression of which that prince himself was guilty? A 
certain amount of tyranny was willingly endured at the 
hands of men who so thoroughly rid the world of smaller 
tyrants. And, in opposition to the praise thus bestowed 
on Godwine, Harold, William, and Henry, we find the 
neglect of this paramount duty standing foremost in the 
dark indictments against the ruffian Rufus® and the heed- 
leas Robert.* Godwine is set before us, in set phrases it 
may be, but in phrases which do not the less express 
the conviction of the country, as a ruler mild and affable 
to the good, but stern and merciless to the evil and 
unruly.5 But with all bis vigour, all hie eloquence, it is 
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Godwine 


clear that Godwine never reached to the same complete reach 


dominion over King and kingdom which in later yeare 
fell to the lot of his nobler son. He always remained 
an object of jealousy, not only to the French favourites 
of Eadward, bat to the Earls of the other parte of 
England, We sball find that his eloquent tongue could 
not always command a majority in the Meeting of the 
Wise. But tke importance attributed to his oratory, 
the fluctuations of success and defeat which he under- 
went in the great deliberative assembly, show clearly how 
advanced our constitution already was in an age when 
free debate was so well understood, and when free speech 
was 50 powerful.’ In this respect the Norman Conquest 
undoubtedly threw things back. We shall have to pass 


See the Potertorvngh Chronicler’s character of William under the 
year 1087, 

4 Tb. 1135. * Will. Malms. iv. 314. 

* Ord. Vit 672 B. * Vit, Eadw. 408. 

+ FL Wig. 1048, 1049. 

+ When the chronicler praises the gift of speech, be snccnsciously 
proven the existence of constitational freedom.” Lytton, Harold, i. 165. 
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over several centuries before we come to another chief 
whose influence clearly rested to so great a degree on 
his power of swaying great assemblies of men, on the 
personal affection or personal awe with which he had 
leamed to inspire the legislature of his country. 


‘The marriage of Godwine with his Danish wife Gytha 
had given him a numerous and flourishing offspring. Six 
sons and three daughters surrounded the table of the Earl 
of the West Saxons. In the names which several of them 
bore we may see the influence of their Danish mother, 
‘The eons of Godwine were Swegen, Harold, Tostig, Gyrth, 
Leofwine, and Wulfnoth. His danghters were Esdgyth, 
Gunbild, and lfgifu.? As twenty-three years had now 
passed since Godwine’s marriage, we may assume that 
all of them were already born, though some of the younger 
ones may still have been children. The eldest sons had 
reached manhood, and we shall find two at least of them 
holding the rank of Earl during the period with which 
we are now dealing, Swegen, the eldest son, seems to 


Earl 1043: have been invested with an earldom from the very begin- 


BeornEsel, 


1045 


ning of Edward's reign, as he signs a charter with that 
title in the King’s second year.! Gytha’s nephew, Beorn, 
also remained in England while his brother Osbeorn was 
banished, and while his other brother Swegen was putting 





*T attribute the Danish names in Godwine’s family to the influence of 
Gytha rather than to any Danish tastes prevalent at the court of Cnut, 
‘becanse the Danes settled in England so often adopted English namoe 
for their children. Seo vol. i. pp. 520, 529. 

* On the sons and daughters of Godwine, see Appendix F. 

* Cod. Dipl iv. 74. This charter must be early in the year 1043, 
earlier at least than the Gemét which we shall presently seo was beld in 
November. Swegen was therefore probably appointed in the Gemét at 
which Eadward was fioally oatsblished aa King. Another charter, of 
1044 (Cod. Dipl. iv. 80), signed by Harold, Leofwine, Swegen, Tostig, and 
Gyr, all with the rank of dur,” is deservedly marked as doubtful by 
Mr. Kemble, 
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forth his claims to the crown of Denmark. He had doubt- omar. vn. 
less firmly attached himself to the interests of his uncle. 
He also was, most likely at » somewhat later time, raised 
to an earldom, seemingly the earldom of the Middle- 
Angles, lately held by Thored. The earldom held by 
Swegen was geographically most anomalous, It took in 
the Mercian shires of Hereford, Gloucester, and Oxford, 
and the West-Saxon shires of Berkshire and Somerset? 


But, slong with the comparatively obscure names of Fint ay 
Swegen and Beorn, agreater actornow steps upon the field. FAROLD 
‘We have now reached the first appearance of the illustrious £3: "2 9f 
man round whom the main interest of this history will (Earl of 


Kencefucth centre, ‘The second soi of Godwine lived to bestger” 
the last of our native Kings, the hero and the martyr of 1°45") 
our native freedom. We have indeed as yet to deal with 

him only in a subordinate capacity, and in some sort in 

a less honourable character. The few recorded actions of 
Harold, Earl of the East-Angles, could hardly have enabled 

men to look forward to the glorious career of Harold, Earl 

of the West-Saxons, and of Harold, King of the English. 

‘To his first great government, a trying elevation indeed 

for one in the full vigour of youth and passion, he seems 

to have been raised about three years after the election of 
Eadward, when he himeelf could not have passed his 
twenty-fourth year. While still young, he saw somewhat 

of the ups and downs of human affairs, and he seems to 

have learned wisdom from experience. Still there must 

have been in him from the beginning the germ of those 

great qualities which shone forth so brilliant in his 

later career. It is not hard to paint his portraiture, His chs. 
alike from his recorded actions, and from the elaborate 


+ See vol i. p. 520, and Appendix G, on the Great Earldoms, His fit 


signatore is in 1045. Cod, Dipl iv. 97. 
+ FL Wig. 10st. 
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deseriptions of him which we possess from contemporary 
hands. ‘The praises of the great Earl sound forth in the 
latest specimen of the native minstreley of Teutonic 
England. And they sound forth with a truer ring than 
the half conventional praises of the saintly monarch, whose 
greatest glory, after all, was that he had called Harold to 
the government of his realm.! The Biographer of Eadward, 
the panegyrist of Godwine, is indeed the common laureate 
of Godwine’s whole family; but it is not in the epecial 
interest of Harold that he writes. He sete forth the 
merits of Harold with no sparing hand; he approves of 
him as a ruler and he admires him as a man; but his own 
personal affection plainly clings more closely to the rival 
brother Tostig. His description of Harold is therefore the 
more trustworthy, a8 it fully agrees with the witness of his 
recorded actions. Harold then, the second son of Godwine, ~ 
is eet before us as a man uniting every gift of mind and 
body which could attract to him the admiration and 
affection of the age in which he lived? Tull in stature, 
beautiful in countenance, of a bodily strength whose 
memory still lives in the rude pictorial art of his time? 
he was foremost alike in the active courage and in the 
passive endurance of the warrior. In hunger and watch- 
falness, in the wearing labours of a campaign no less than 
in the passing excitement of the day of battle, he stood 
forth as the leader and the model of the English people. 
Alike ready and vigorous in action, he knew when to strike 

1 Chrono, Ab.and Wig. 106s. See Appendix D. 

* Vita Kadw. 408. Virtute corporis ot animi in popalo prosstabat ut 
alter Judas Machabeeus. 

* Inthe Bayeux Tapestry Harold is represented as lifting the Norman 
soldiers from the quicksands with the greatest ease, 

* Vita Eadw. 409. “Uterque [the writer is comparing Harold and 
‘Testig] eatin pulcro et venusto corpore et, ut conjicimus, non inequali 
robore, non disparis audacle, Sed major natu Harcldus, procerior stature, 
patria satis (these words are clearly corrupt) infinitis Iaboribus, vigillia et 
inedia, multa nimi lenitate et promptiori sapientia.” 
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and how to strike; he knew how to measure himself against, oxar. vn. 


enemies of every kind, and to adapt his tacties to every 
position in which the accidents of warfare might place him. 
He knew how to chase the light-armed Briton from 
fastness to fastness, how to charge, axe in hand, on the 
bristling lines of his Norwegian namesske, and how to 
bear up, hour after hour, against the repeated onslanghts 
of the Norman horsemen and the more fearful thunder- 
shower of the Norman arrows. It is plain that in him, no 
Jess than in his more snocessful, and therefore more famous, 
rival, we have to admire, not only the mere animal courage 
of the soldier, but that trae skill of the leader of armies 
which would have placed both Harold and William high 
among the captains of any age. 


But the son of Godwine, tho heir of his groatness, was Herld’s 


more than a soldier, more than a general. If he inherited “ 


from his father those military qualities which first drew on 
Godwine the notice slike of the English Aitheling? and of 
the Danish King, he inherited also that power of speech, 
that wisdom in council, that knowledge of the laws of the 
land which made him the trae leader and father of the 
English people. Great as Harold was in war, his character 
as a civil raler is still more remarkable, still more worthy 
of admiration. One or two actions of his earlier life show 
indeed that the spirit of those days of violence had laid ite 


hand even on him. But, from the time when he stands His singu. 


forth in his fall maturity as the acknowledged chief of the tau.” 
English nation, the most prominent feature in his character 
is his singular gentleness and mercy. Never, either in 
warfare or in civil strife, do we find Harold bearing hardly 
upon an enemy, From the time of his advancement to the 


* Bee vol. fp. 73% 

* Delav.c.14. “Tam... sstutin ot legum terre peritis, tam quia 
se talem gerebat quod non solum Angli, veram etiam Normanni et Gallict 
imprimis invidebant puloritadin! ot prudentio, militiz et eagucitati.” 
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practical government of the kingdom, there ia not a single 
hareh or cruel action with which hecan be charged. His 
policy was ever a policy of conciliation. His panegyriet 
indeed confines his readiness to forgive, his unwillingness 
to avenge, to his dealings with his own countrymen only. 
Bat the same magnanimous spirit is shown in cases where 
his conduct was less capable of being guided by mere 
policy than in his dealings with Mercian rivals and with 
Northumbrian revolters. We see the same generous 
temper in his treatment of the conquered princes of 
Wales and of the defeated invaders of Stamfordbridge. 
As a ruler, he is described as walking in the steps of his 
father, as the terror of evil-doers and the rewarder of thoee 
who did well. Devoted, heart and soul, to the service of 
his country, he was no less loyal in personal attention and 
service to her wayward and half-foreign King? Through- 
out his career he was the champion of the independence of 
England against the dominion of strangers. To keep the 
court of England free from the shoals of foréigners who 
came to fatten on English estates and honours, and to meet 
the same enemies in open arms upon the height of Senlae, 
were only two different ways of discharging the great duty 
to which his whole energies were devoted. And yet no 
man was ever more free from narrow insular prejudices, 
from any unworthy jealousy of foreigners as such. His 





1 Vite Eadw. 409. ‘Multum obloquie perfrre, nam non facile prodore, 
non facile quoque et in civem sive compatriotum, ut reor, nuxquam, ules.” 
Compare the character of Edward the First; 
‘“Totas Christo traditur rex nosier Edward 
Velox eat nd veniam, ad vindictam tardua’ 
Political Songs (Camd. Soc.), p. 153. 

* See the poem in the Chronicles. So Snorro (Ant, Celt, Seand. 189 ; 
Laing, iii. 75), while strangely making Harolé the youngest of the family, 
and hardly understanding his position in the kingdom, bearsample witnoss to 
the kindly relations existing botwoon him and the King. He iathere called 
Eadward's “foster eon.” ‘Tho Biographer (p. 433) calla him “nutriclus 
‘suus frater.” 
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own mind was enlarged and enriched by foreign travel, by cur.vn. 
the study of the politics and institutions of other nations {i freien 
on their own He not only made the pilgrimage to 

Rome, a practice which the examyle of Cnut seems to have 

made fashionable among English nobles and prelates, but 

he went on a journey throvgh various parts of Gaul, 
carefully examining into the condition of the country and 

the policy of its rulers, among whom we may be sure that 

the renowned Duke of Rouen was not forgotten.’ And 

Harold was ever ready to welcome and to reward real 

merit in men of foreign birth. He did not scruple to 

confer high offices on strangers, and to call men of worth 

from foreign lands to help him in his most cherished 
undertakings. But, while the bounty of Eadward was Hanli’s 
squandered on Normans and Frenchmen, men utterly {fGen 
alien in language and feeling, it was the policy of Harold **s7rere! 
to strengthen the connexion of England with the con- men. 
tinental nations nearest to us in blood and speech? All 
the foreigners promoted by Harold, or in the days of his 
influence, were natives of those kindred Teutonic lands 
whose sons might still almost be looked upon as fellow- 
countrymen. 

Such was Harold as a leader of Englishmen in war and i. 
in peace. .As for his personal character, we can discern ¥: 
that in the received piety of the age he surpassed his 
father. The charge of invasion of the rights of eccle- Hisalloged 
siastical bodies is brought against him no less than against “}"". 
Godwine; but the instance which bas brought most dis- 
credit upon his name can be casily shown to be a mere 
tissue of misconceptions and exaggerations” And it is Hh ent: 


far more certain that Harold was the near friend of the ShWur. 
stan. 















terion 


1 Vita Eadw. 410; a passage which I shall have to refer to again, 

2 T refer both to Harold's own proceedings at Walthain and te the general 
promotion of Germans during thie reign, Soe Stubbs, De Inv. ix, 

» See Appendix B, and $3, 
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best and holiest man of his time. Waulfstan, the sainted 
Prior and Bishop of Worcester, was the object: of his 
deepest affection and reverence; be would at any time go 
far out of his way for the Lenefit of his exhortations and 
prayers; and the saint repaid his devotion by loyal and 
vigorous service in the day of need.” Of his liberality his 
great foundation at Waltham is an everlasting monument, 
and it is a monument not more of his liberality than of 
his wisdom. To the monastic orders Harold seems not to 
have been specially liberal;? his bounty took another and a 
better chosen direction. The foundation of a great secular 
college, in days when all the world seemed mad after 
monks, when King Eadward and Earl Leofric vied with 
each other in lavish gifts to religious houses at home and 
abroad, was in itself an act which displayed no small vigour 
and independence of mind. The details too of the founda- 
tion were such as showed that the creation of Waltham was 
not the act of a moment of superstitious dread or of reck- 
Jess bounty, but the deliberate deed of a man who felt the 
responsibilities of lofty rank and boundless wealth, and 
who earnestly sought the welfare of his Church and nation 
in all things. As to his personal demeanour, he was frank 
and opea in his general bearing, to a degree which was 
sometimes thought to be hurtful to his interests.° Yet he 








+ Bee William of Malmesbury's Life of Wulfitan, Angl. Saor. ii. 248, 
253. 

3 Ho was howoror a benefactor to the abbey of Peterborough. The looal 
historian Hugo Candide says (p. 44. ap. Sparke), “Comes Hareldus dedit, 
Cliftune et terram in Londone juxta monasterium Sancti Pauli, juxta portom 
qui vocatur Etheredishythe.” Harold's connexion with London should be 
noticed. It was also at his advice that King Eadward made a grant to 
Abingdon (Hist. Mon. Ab.{. 469), and that a thogn named Thurkill of 
whom wo shall hear again, commended himself to the same church (Ib. i. 





484). 

* Vita Eadw. 409. “Cum quovis, quem fidelem putaret, interdum com- 
saunicare conslfum operis aui, ot hoc interdum adeo differre,si debet dioi, 
‘ut minus conducibile » qufbuadam rideroter fore rue commoditati.” 
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could on occasion dissemble and conceal his purpose, a gift omar. vit 
which seems sometimes to have been misconstrued,! and 

which seemingly led him to the one great error of his life. 

He appears not to have been wholly free from the common 

fault of noble and generous dispositions. The charge of Charges of 
cecasional rashnese was brought against him by others, mam 





imply that the charge was not wholly groundless? And 
we must add that, in his private life, he did not, at least 
in his younger days, imitate either the monastic asceticism 
of the King or the stern domestic purity of his rival the 
Conqueror. The most pathetic incident cowmected with His con- 
his name tells us of a love of his early days, the days, it "ta. 
would seem, of his East-Anglian government, unrecognized #ythSwan- 
by the laws of the Church, but perhaps not wholly con- 
demned by the standard of his own age, which shows, 
above every other tale in English history or legend, how 
much the love of woman can do and suffer. 

Such was the man who, seemingly in the fourth year of Hama 
Eadward, in the twenty-third or twenty-fourth year of his Stet, 


1 Vita Endw. gto, “Uterque [Harold and Tostig] interdum quedum 
simolare adeo egregie ut qui eos non noverit incartius nil estimare poterit.” 
In connerion with this curious prssage I may quote a singular exaggeration 
from an unknown author ; it is found in a marginal note on one of the 
manuscripts of the Winchester Annals (Luard, 27); ‘“Hareldas res, 
sapienter ageret quidquid agebat furore, nollus hominum illum (nic) resis- 
teret. Sed adeo erat animi inconetantis, quod nallus suorum se credidit 
il.” Yet “‘sapionter” is the adverb which tho Biographer specially 
applies to Harel, in distinction to the “ fortiter” of Tostig. 

Tho charge of rashness brought agninst Harold during tho last scene of 
‘bis life T shall discuss elsewhere. I here add the Blographer’s disclaimer 
(Vita Esdw. 409); “ Porro de vitio praxipitationis sive levitatis, quis hune 
‘vel illum sive quemvis de Godwino patre genitum, sive ojos disciplina et 
tudio educatum amguarit" ‘Thora ia a vory remarkable passage furthor 
on (p.423), in which the Biographer anys that Harold was ad oscramenta 
rimis (proh dolor) prodigus.” The allusion clearly is to Harold's oath to 
William, which the Biographer nevor distinctly mentions. 

3 Trefer of course to the tale of Eadgyth Swannesbals, of which I sball 
ave to speak again more than once. 
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own age, was intrusted with the rule of one of the great 
divisions of England; who, seven years later, became the 
virtual ruler of the kingdom; whe, at last, twenty-one 
years from his first elevation, received, alone among Eng- 
lish Kings, the crown of England sa the free gift of her 
people, and, alone among English Kings, died axe in hand 
on her own soil, iu the defence of England aguinst foreign 
invadere, One prince alone in the later history of Europe 
rivals the peculiar glory which attaches to the name of 
Harold. For him we must seek ina distant age and in 
a distant land, but in a land connected with our own 
by a strangely abiding tie, English warriors, soldiers of 
Harold, chafing under the yoke of the Norman Con- 
queror, sought service at the court of the Eastern Cresar, 
and there kept on for ages their national tongue, their 
national weapon? and the proud inheritance of their stain- 
less loyalty. The memory of England and of Harold be- 
comes thus strangely interwoven with the memory of the 
one prince of later times who died in a still nobler cause 
than that of the freedom of England. The King who 
died upon the hill of Senlac finds his only worthy peer in 
the Emperor who died before the gute of Saint ROmanos. 
The champion of England against the Southern invader 
must own 9 nobler martyr still in the champion of the 
faith and liberty of Christendom against the misbelieving 
horde who have ever since defiled the fairest and most 
historic regions of the world. The blood of Harold and 
his faithful followers has indeed proved the most fertile 
seed of English freedom, and the warning signs of the 
times seem to tell us that the day is fast coming when the 
blood of Constantine shall no longer send up its ery for 
vengeance unheeded from the earth.? 

The second con of Godwine was no doubt raised to 


3 S00 vol ip. 517. 
> [This wae written in 1867, not in 1876.) 
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greatness in the first instance mainly because he was a son car. vir 


of Godwine; but his great qualities gradually showed that 
the rank to which he was raised by his father’s favour was 
one which he was fully entitled to retain by his own 


merits, ‘The earlier elevation of the great Earl’s eldest- Character 
Lorn was less fortunate. Swegea lived to show that he %*"** 


had a soul of real nobleness within him; but his crimes 
were great, he was cut off just as he was beginning to 
amend his ways, and he has left a dark and sad memory 
behind him. A youth, plainly of no common powers, but 
wayward, violent, and incapable of self-control, he was 
burried firet into a flagrant violation of the eentimont of 
the age, and next into a still fouler breach of the eternal 
laws of right. His end may well arouse our pity; but his 
life, as a whole, is a dark blot on the otherwise chequered 
escutcheon of the house of Godwine, It was clearly felt 
to be 50; the panegyrist of the family never once brings 


himself to utter the name of Swegen. Only one other Of the 


child of Godwine calls for personal notice at this stage of gyth. 
our history. Eadgyth, his eldest daughter, became, nearly 745° 
two years after Eadward’s coronation,’ the willing or 
unwilling bride of the saintly King. She is described 
as being no less highly gifted among women than her 
brothers were among men; as lovely in person and adorned 
with every female accomplishment, as endowed with a 
learning and refinement unusual in her age,? as in point 
of piety and liberality a fitting help-meet for Eadward 
* Chromp. Ab. Cant. 1044; Petrib. 1043. I shall discuss the exact date 
afterwards. 
+ Prior Godfrey, Satirical Pooms, fi. 149, gives » long list of Eadgyth’s 
sabjecta of stody ; 
“ Multa tibi species fuit, et sapientia mults, 
Cultus honestatis sobristaaque comes, 
Bidera, mensuras, abacum, monochordon, et artem, 
Discendique modos, grammaticamque doces, 


Notio linguarum linguss diffundere novit, 
Bt morum probitan explicat ora tibi.” 
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himself? But there are some strange inconsistencies in 
the facts which are recorded of her. Her zeal and piety 
did not hinder her from receiving rewards, perhaps, in plain 
words, from taking bribes, ‘This is undoubtedly a subject 
on which the feelings of past times differed widely from 
our own; still we are a little staggered when we find the 
saintly King and his pious Lady receiving money from 
religions houses to support claims which, if just, should 
have been supported for nothing, and, if unjust, should 
not have been supported at all? But Eadgyth has been 
charged with far heavier offences than this, She seeme 
to have been in some degree smitten with her husband’ 
love of foreignere,® perhaps even in some sort to have with- 





} Vita Eadw. 415. She sal st his fect, unless he lifted her up to sit 
‘at his side. This must be compared with the account of the legialation 
about WertSazon Kings’ wives afler the crime of Esdburh (Amor, 
M.H.B. 471 B). Sho bad shown personal kindness to the Biographer 
Gan; 

“ Seriboa reginam primo tibi subvenientem, 
Et quioquid scribes, Iaus ot honor sit ol." 
This perhaps gave ovcasion for the more elaborate and better known de- 
scription in the false Ingulf, 

‘William of Malmesbury’s ncoount of her (ii. 197) is singular; ““ Femina 
in cujus pectore omnium liberliam artiam essot gymnasium, eed parvum 
fn mondanis rebua ingonium ; quam quum videres, ai litem atuperes, 
modestiam corte animni ot speciem corporis desiderares.” 

* Hist. Rams, criv. (p. 457). Abbot Ailfwine, wishing to obtain certain 
ands bequeathed to the monastery by one Aithelwine the Black, but 
which were withheld from it by one Ailfric the son of Wihigar, “ apport 
quoque de divitis cramens dispendio viginti marcas eur, quibua gratiam 
regis mercaretur, Edibithe (sic) quips reginse sedulitatem quingue 
marcarum auri pretio oxegit interponi, ut pias ejus preces regiis auribus 
fideliter importaret.” So again, in » charter of 1060 in Cod. Dipl. iv. 142, 
‘Badgyth lays claim to certain lands claimed by the abbey of Peterborough, 
‘but on the intercession of her husband aud her brothers Harold and Tostig 
(aoe of whom seem to have taken anything), and on the gift of twenty 
marke and certain church ornaments, abe is induced to confirm the grant, 
‘That she looked carefully after her rents in money. kine, and honey, and 
after the man who stole hor home (Cod. Dipl. iv. 257), ia no blame 
to her. 

* We learn incidentally from the Worcester Cartulary, 253 (Mon. Ang, i, 
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drawn her sympathies from tho national cause. She has cup. v1 
won the doubtful honour of having her name extolled by 
Norman flaiterers as one whose heart was rather Norman 

than English.) And all her reputstion for gentleness and Her al 
piety bas not kept her from being branded in the pages of 834" 
one of our best chroniclers a» an accomplice ina base and Se of Go 
treacherous murder.? Her character thus becomes in some Ser sla: 
sort a riddle, and her relation to her husband is not the ji ber 
least puzzling part of her position, One of Eadward’s praward's 
claims to be looked on as saint was the general belief, at sed 
least of the next generation, that the husband of the 
beautiful Eadgyth lived with her only asa brother with a 

sister! If this story be true, a more enlightened standard 

of morality can see no virtue, but rather a crime, in his 
conduct. We can see nothing to admire in a King who, 

in such a erisis of his country, himself well nigh the last 

of his race, and without any available member of the royal 
family to suecced him, shrank, from whatever motive, from 

the plain duty of raising up direct heirs to his crown. 

But it seems most likely that this report. is merely part of Kvidenceot 
the legend of the saint and not part of the history of the caus 
King. His contemporary panepyrists undoubtedly praise 
Eadward’s chastity, But it is not necessary to construe 

their words as meaning more than might be said of 
Elfred, of William, of Saint Lewis, or of Edward the 

First. The conjugal faith of all those great monarchs 
remained, as far as we know, unbroken; but not one of 






$94), that Eadgyth had foreign waiting-woman who married @ rich man 
of Worcestershire; “Hlfgeardus, maguis pollens divitis, existebat, qui 
Eidgithe venorands reginw camerarius, Mahtildam nomine, uxorem duce- 
Bat.” The name Mabtilda however is more Ukely to be German than 
French, 

At later time the Lady was surrounded by purely English house 
hold. 

* Will. Pit, 199 A, B (Duchesne), 

* Flor. Wig. 1065. * See Appendix B. 
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them thought it any part of his duty to observe eon- 
tinence towards his own wife. Still, from whatever cause, 
the marriage of Eadward and Eadgyth was undoubtedly 
childless; and the relations of the royal pair to each other 
in other respects are hardly more intelligible, Eadgyth 
is described as the partaker of all her husband's good 
works, and as nursing him with the most loving care 
during his last sickness! Yet, at the moment of his reign 
when he could most freely exercise a will of his own, if 
he did not at least of his own accord banish her from his 
court, he consented, seemingly without any unwillingness, 
to her removal from him by the enemies of her family 
and her country.t The anxiety of Eadwari’s Norman 
favourites to separate Eadgyth from her husband ia, after 
all, the most honourable record of her to be found among 
the singularly contradictory descriptions of her character 
and actions. 


‘We thus find, within a few years after the accession of 
Edward, the whole of the ancient kingdoms of Wessex, 
Sussex, Kent, Essex, East-Anglia, and part of Mercia, 
under the government of Godwine, his two elder sons, and 
his nephew. His daughter meanwhile shared the throne 
of England with a King whom he had himeelf placed upon 
it, Such greatness could hardly be lasting, It rested 
wholly on Godwine’s own personal character and influence, 
for the fame of Harold was yet to be won. Those parts of 
Mercia which were not otherwise disposed of were left, as 
before, in the hands of Leofric the son of Leofwine, under 
whom Worcestershire seems, at all events somo years later, 
to have been held by the King’s nephew Ralph as a sub- 
ordinate earldom? Leofric and his famous wife Godgifa, 


+ Vite Eadw. 43t (of 433)- 7 Tb. 403- See below. 
* Soe Appendix G. 
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the Lady Godiva of legend,! were chiefly celebrated for oar. v1 


their boundless liberality to ecclesiastical foundations. Wor- 
cester, Leominster, Evesham, Chester, Wenlock, Stow in 
Lindesey, and, above all, Coventry, were special objects of 
their bounty. ‘They seem not to have been satisfied 
with mere grants of lands and privileges; they took 
a special interest in the buildings and ornaments of the 
houses which they favoured, ‘The minster of Coventry, 
rebuilt and raised to cathedral rank after their time, has 
utterly vanished from the earth, and recent changes have 
abolished even the titular position of the city as a sce of 
a Bishop. But at Stow, the ancient Sidnacester, a place 
even then of far less consideration than Coventry, part of 
the church enriched by Leofric still remains.’ Leofrie, his 
son Ailigar, his grandsons and his granddaughter, play 
an important part in the history of this period down to 
the fall establishment of the Norman power in England. 


It is clear that Leofric must have felt greater personal Relations 
annoyance at the rise of Godwine and his house than any [rena 


* On her kindred seo vol. fi. p. 778. The legend of her riding naked 
through Coventry is found in Roger of Wendover (j. 497), Bromton 
(949), and Knighton (2334). ‘They do not mention peeping Tom, who, it 
fn some comfort to think, must at any rate have been one of King Edward's 
Frenchmen. 

* Seo Will. Malma. ii, 196. Cf. Aithel. Riev. 389; Chron. Evesham, 84. 
‘This last writer extends Leofiio's authority to the borders of Scotland. 

1 “Stow sub promontoric Lincolnie.” Bromton, 949. Soo the charters 
of Bishop Walfwig, Cod, Dipl iv. 290. The church was not built by 
Leofric, bat by Esdnoth the Second, Bishop of Dorchester (1034 
Leofric’s benefuction tock the form of ornaments. See Flor. Wi 
where he calls Stow “locas famosas qui Sancte Marim Ston Anglice, 
Latine roro Sanctw Maris Lous appellatur.” Tho antiquity of part of the 
church is indisputable, but a more wretched village can hardly be found. 

‘A document, professing to be a petition from Godgifu to Pope Victor, 
praying for the confirmation of her gifts to Stow, is marked as doubtful by 
Mz. Kemble (Cod. Dipl. iv. 168), doubtless on good grounds. But T do 
not understand his date, 1060-1066, a the popedom of Victor the Second 
was from 1055 to 1057. Siwand, who died early in 10s5, could bardly bave 
signed an address to Pope Victor. 

you, m1. z 
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ciar.v other of the great men of England. A race whom he 
could not fail to look down upon as upstarts hemmed him 
in on every side except towards the North. Later in the 
reign of Eadward, we shall find the rivalries and the recon- 
ciliations of the two houses of Godwine and Leofrie forming 
a considerable portion of the history. But while Leofrie 
himself lived, he continued to play the part which we have 
already scen him playing, that part of a mediator betwoon 
two extreme parties which was laid upon him by the 
geographical position of his earldom. 
Northum- North of the Humber, the great Dane, Siward the 
waite’ Strong, still ruled over the earldom which he had won by 
Siwand. the murder of his wife's uncle? The manners of the 
Northumbrians were so savage, murders and hereditary 
deadly feuds were so rife among them, that it is quite 
possible that the slaughter of Eadwulf may have been 
looked on, by a party at least, as a praiseworthy act of 
vigour. Perhaps however, as we go on, we may mark 
signe that Siward and his house were not specially popular 
in Northumberland, and that men looked back with regret 
to the more regular line of their native Earls, However 
this may be, Siward remained for the rest of his days in 
undisturbed possession of both the Northumbrian govern- 
ments, and along with these he seems to have held the 
eatldoms of Northampton and Huntingdon within the 
proper limits of Mercia? He ruled, we are told, with 
great firmness and severity, working hard to bring his 
+ troublesome province into something like order! Neither 
was he lacking in that bounty to the Church which 
might seem specially needful as an atonement for the 
crime by which he rose to power. 


The mention of these great Earls suggests several 


+ Seovol.i. p.487- " Seovoli.p. 527. _* Soe Appendix G. 
+4 Vita Badw. 421, 422. * See Chroma, 1055. 
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considerations as to the constitutional and administrative cur. vn 

systems of the time. It is quite a mistake to think, Stig 

often has been thought, that the position of these powerful te 

viceroys at all proves that England was at this time tend- tc a 

ing towards separation. It was in truth tending towards 

closer union, and the position of the great Earls is really 

one of the signs of that tendency. A mistaken parallel Compari- 

has sometimes been drawn between the state of England Trasceh 

under Eadward and the state of Gaul under the ialer 

Karlings. The transfer of the English crown to the house 

of Godwine is of course likened to the transfer of the 

‘West-Frankish crown to the houso of Hugh of Paris, But 

if we are to look for a parallel in Gaulish history, we shall 

find one, by no means exact but certainly the closer of the 

two, in the state of things under the later Merwings, and 

in the transfer of the Frankish crown to the Carolingian 

dynasty. The position of Godwine and Harcld is, of the 

two, more akin to the position of Charles Martel and 

Pippin than it is to the position of Hugh the Great and 

Hugh Capet. The Earls of Endward’s reign wore, as I have Nature of 
ready explained,! not territorial princes, gradually with- Seow! 4 


wing themselves from the authority of their nominal stected by 


| drer-lord, but great magistrates, wielding indeed a power Come 
| well nigh kingly within their several governments, but 
wielding it only by delegation from the common sovereign, 
The Danish conquest, and the fearful slaughter of the 
ancient nobility in the wars of Swegen and Cnut, had done 
much to break up the force of ancient local associations 
and the influence of the ancient local families. Many of 
these families, that of the East-Anglian Earls for instance, 
doubtless became extinct. From the acocasion of Caut we 
find a new state of things. ‘The rule of the old half-kingly 
families, holding an almost hereditary sway over whole 
Kingdoms, and soomingly with subordinate ealdormen in 
1 Boo vol... 247. 
Ea 
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each shire, gradually dies out. Cnut divided the kingdom 
ashe thought good, appeinting Danes or Englishmen, and 
Englishmen of old or of new families, as he thought good. 
England was now portioned out among a few Earle, who 
were distinctly representatives of the King. In Northum- 
berland and Mercia the claims of ancient princely families 
were to some extent regarded ; in Wessex and East-Anglia 
not at all. The rank of Earl is now held by a very few 
persons, connected cithor with the royal family or with the 
men whose personal influence was great.at the time. ‘The 
Earls appointed down to the last year of Eadward are 
always cither the King’s own kinsmen or else kinsmen of 


Position of Godwine or Leofric. Siward keeps his earldom for life; 


uta 
derland. 


Evidence 
of the 
King’s 
writs, 


but, while he lives, his influence hardly reaches beyond 
his own province, and, after his death, Northumberland 
falls under the same law as the rest of the kingdom. It is 
only in the last moment of Eadward’s reign, after the 
great Northumbrian revolt, that Siward’s son receives, 
not the Northumbrian but the Mercian possessions of his 
father, and that the heir of the old Northumbrian Earls 
receives a subordinate government within the ancestral 
province? No doubt Northumberland still kept more of 
the character of a distinct state than any other part of 
England ; still the forces of Northumberland march at the 
command of the King,? and the Northumbrian earldom 
is in the gift of the King and his Witan.! We do not 
however find the same signs of the constant immediate 
exercise of the royal power in Northumberland which we 
find in Wessex, Mercia, and East-Anglia. Throughout this 
reign we find a series of writs addressed to the Bishops 
and Earls of those districts, which show that an Earl of 
one of those great earldoms commonly acted as the local 
Earl of each shire in his province, with no subordinate 
Earl or Ealdorman under him. While such write are 
1 Seo Appondix G. 1 Chron. 1051 + Chron. 1038. 
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exceedingly common in Wessex and East-Anglia, only one cuar. vi. 


such writ exists addressed to » Northumbrian Earl, and 
that is im the days of Tostig! Those addressed to the 
Earls of the house of Leofric are also rare. It is clear 
that the King’s power was more fully established under 
the Earls of Godwine’s family than elsewhere. No doubt 
the royal authority was formally acknowledged in every part 
of the kingdom alike, but the memories and traces of 
ancient independence in Northumberland and Northern 
Mercia made its practical exercise more difficult in those 
districts. 


The class of writs of which I have just spoken throw Further 


idence of 


some light on constitutional questions in another way. the rite 


‘They come in under Cnut,? and they become very common 


ehange in 


under Eadward, being found alongside of documents of the condi- 


tion of the 


the more ancient form, They are announcements which Folkland. 


the King makes to the Bishop, Earl, Sheriff, thegns, and 
others of some one shire, or sometimes to the Bishops, 
Earls, and thegns of the whole kingdom, which do not, 
like documents of the ancient form, bear the signatures 
of any Witan. They are plainly the models of the royal 
writs of later times. They are, like the other documente, 
mostly grants of one kind or another; only they seem 
to proceed from the King’s personal authority, without 
any confirmation from o national Gemét. Now it is 


* Cod, Dipl. vi. 203. There is also another writ which, though neither 
Northumberland nor any Northumbrian Earl is mentioned in it, is clearly 
meant fo run in Northumberlaud more than anywhere else, This aleo 
‘comes during the government of Tostig. It is the writ in Cod. Dipl iv. 
230, addressed, according to a form found elsewhere, to the Bishops, Earls, 
‘and thegns of all those shires where Archbishop Ealdred held any lands 
(*Eadward cynge gré mine biscopas and mine eorlas and ealle mfne 
Jegenas on Sim scyran Ser Ealiral excebisceop hefe’ land inne fréoad- 
ico"). Among these ahiros Gloucestershire ia doubtless reckoned, but 
‘Yorkshire must have stood foremost, 

* For the earliest example, one of 1020, see Kemble, Archeological 
Journal, xiv. 61, 63. 
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hardly possible that all the grants of this sort which 
are preserved can have been grants out of the King’s 
private estate. And if they are grants of folkland to 
be turned into bookland on whatever tenure, allodial or 
feudal, a very important question arises. If the King 
could make such grants by his own authority, a change 
must have taken place in the ideas entertained as to 
folkland. In short, the change which was completed after 
the Conquest! must already have begun. The folkland 
must have been beginning to be locked on as ferra regis. 
And in this respect, as in others, the Danish Conquest 
doubtlees did much to prepare the way for the Norman. 
But if the Witenagemét insensibly lost its authority in 
& matter in which we may well believe that its voice 
had long been nearly formal, it kept its general powers 
undiminished. It till, as of old, elected Kings, outlawed 
Earls, discussed and determined the foreign relations of 
the kingdom, The fame of Eadward as a lawgiver is 
mythical; but the fame of government carried on in 
strict conformity to the laws and constitutions of the 
country is one which fairly belongs to him, or rather 
to the illustrions men by whom his power was practically 
wielded. 


I have now to end this sketch by a brief view of the 
condition of the subordinate kingdoms and of the relations 
of England to foreign countries, Scotland was now ruled 
by the famous Macbeth. He had, as Maarmorsor Under- 
king of Moray, done homage to Cnut? along with his 
superior Malcolm. Dunean, the youthful grandson of 
Malcolm, unsuccessful, as we have seen, in his invasion 


of England, was equally 60 in his warfare with the North- 


1 See val. i. p. 95. 9 Sco vol. i. p. 450. 
* Soo vols is p. 507. 
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men of Orkney! Soon after this last failure, he was cuaP. vi 


murdered by his own subjects, Macbeth being at least 
the prime mover in the deed.?’ The murdered prince had 
married a kinswoman of the Earl of the Northumbrians,* 
by whom he left two infant sons, Malcolm, afterwards 
famous ss Maloolm Canmore, who had been already in- 
vested with the under-kingdom of Cumberland,‘ and Donald 


Bane, But the crown was assumed by Macbeth, om some Reign of 
claim, it would seem, of hereditary right, either in himself ta"ace, 


or in his wife Graach.? Macbeth, and Gruach even more, 
has been so immortalized in legond that it is not easy 
to call either of them back to their true historieal being. 
But from what little can be made out sbout them, they 
certainly scom not to have been so black as they are 
painted. The crime of Macbeth against Duncan is un- 
doubted ; but it ws, to say the least, no baser than the 
crime of Siward against Eadwalf; and Macbeth, like 
Siward, ruled well and vigorously the dominion which 
he bad won by crime. All genuine Scottish tradition 
points to the reign of Macbeth as a time of unusual 
peace and prosperity in that disturbed land. Yet we 
hear dimly of a temporary driving out of Macbeth from 
his kingdom by the hands of Siward, who was in later 
times to do the work more thoroughly.7 Macbeth and 


* Orkneyinga Saga, Ant, Celt. Scand. r7a et seqq. ; Robertson, i. 114; 
Barton, j. 365. 

* Fordun, iv. 44; Robertson, {, 116, Marianus Scotus (Perte, v. 557) 
says oxpreily, “ Donnchad rex Scotie in autumno oceiditar a duce mo 
Macbethsd mac Finnloech, cut suocessit in regnum annis xvii,” The youth 
‘of Dancan appesra from Chron. Scot. 273; "Doanchat mac Critain ard ri 
[chicf king] Alban immatura etate » suis occiaus est.” So the Aunals of 
Loch Cé (4. 40), only without “‘immatura atate.” 

* Fordun, u.s, “ Consanguinea Siwardi comitis 

4 Robertaon, i. 120 ot seqg. : Burton, i. 371~2. 

# Innes, Scotland in the Middle Ages, p. 118. 

7 Ann. Dun. 1046. “Comes Siward cum mayno oxercitu venit Scotiam 
‘t, expulto rege Macbeot, slim constftuit, sed post ejus discessum MacbooS 
recuperarit reguum.” ‘There is nothing of this in the Chronicles. 





© See vol. i. p. 452. 
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Graach were also bountiful to churches in their own land, 
and Macbeth’s munificence to certain unknown persons 
at Rome was thought worthy of record by chroniclers 
beyond the bounds of Scotland One hardly knows 
whether this was merely by way of alms, like the gifts 
of Cut, and it seems uncertain whether Macbeth, like 
Cnut and Harold, made the Roman pilgrimage in person* 
The words however in which the gifts of Macbeth are 
spoken of might almost imply that his bounty had a 
political object. It is possible that, even at this early 
time, the Scottish King may have thought it desirable 
to get the Roman court on his side, and he may have 
found, like later princes and prelates, that a liberal dis 
tribution of money was the best way of winning the 
favour of the apostolic see. The high character of the 
reigning Pontiff, Leo the Ninth, puts him personally above 
all suspicion of unlawful gain; but then, as afterwards, 
subordinates were doubtless less scrupulous. The few 
notices which we find of Scottish affairs during the early 
years of Eadward might suggest that Macbeth felt his 
position precarious with regard to his English over-lord. 
He had done homage to Caut, but there is no record of 
his having renewed it to Eadward. There is however 
no sign of open enmity for many years, 

In Wales a remarkable power was growing up, which 
will often call for notice throughout the whole of the 
reign of Eadward. The year before the death of Harold, 
Graffydd the son of Llywelyn beeame King of Gwynedd 


2 Marianus, ap. Pertz, v. 558. “Rex Scotti Macbethad Rome argen- 
tum pauperibus seminando disiribuit.” Florence (1050) leaves out the 
‘word “pauperibus,” and changes “‘seminando” into “apargendo.” The 
change can hardly be undesigned, and of the influence of money at Rome 
‘we shall hear presently in the caso of Bishop Ulf. Chron. Petrib. 1047. 
Tobn of Potorborough (48) combinon the two readings, saying, * Machotue 
rex Scotorum Roms argentum spargendo pauperibus distribuit.” 
> Soe Toberteon, i, 123; Burton, i 373, 
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GRUFFYDD OF NORTH WALES. 


oT 


or North Wales, a description which now begins to be cuar. vir. 


used in its modern sense, He ruled with great vigour 
and ability, He gradually spread his dominion over the 
whole of Wales, not scrupling to avail himself of Saxon 
help against enemies of his own race. On the other hand, 
he more than once, sometimes alone, sometimes in concert 
with English traitors, showed himself a formidable enemy 
to England. He was the last prince under whom any 
portion of the Welsh nation played a really important 
part in the history of Britain? He was, for Wales in 


the narrower sense, pretty much what Cadwalla had been, 633. 


ages before, for Strathclyde In the vory first year of Hiavicury 


his reign he had made an inroad into Mercia, and had won Sue 


the victory of Rhyd-y-Groes.? At the time of Eadward’s ae 


In the year of Eadward’s election he had just won a great 
victory over a combined host of this kind at Abertcifi or 
Cardigan.’ 

‘The relations of King Eadward to foreign powers were, 


2 Tt ia curious to soe Gruffydd from the other side, as he may be seon in 
some of the charters privted ia Mr. Haidan’s Councils and Eeclesiastical 
Documents. He appears there (i, 292) as “ invictus rex Grifidus, monarcha 
Britonam prepollens,” ss (i. 294) “‘rex Britannie et (ut sic dicam) totius 
Gualiz de fine ad finem.” We then hear of hia exploits ; “Non deyenerana 
a prodecomurum nobilitate, pictate, ct langitate, immo imitans ot praecel- 
Jens rigore et fortitudine, ¢um contra barbaroe Anylos ex una parte wmper 
Fagitivos visa facie ava in acie belli, tum contra Hibernienses occidentales 
fet semper fugaces, tum ecntra indigenas solito moro bellicosos, tum contra 
10% tum contra insularum Orcadum habitatores, ot vemper 
fagam et Gruato fartere ad Libitem suum paciticatos.” 

P: 36. 

+ See vol. i. p. 506, 

* Brut, 1049, 1042; Ann, Camb, 1039-1047. In one battle in 1040 
Graffydd seems to have boen taken prisoner by tho Danes of Dublin, But 
the whole narrative is very confused. See the entries under 1041 and 1042, 

* Brut, 1042; Ana, Camb. 10451 
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accession he was busily engaged in various conflicts with E'"3* 


the princes of South Wales, who did not seruple to call Wales 
in the help of the heathen Danes of Ireland against him.‘ 1042. 
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for the most part, friendly. With Normandy and other 
states holding of the French crown they were, as we have 


Iationswith seen and shall see, only too friendly. Bat this was a time 


foreign 
powers. 


Connexion 
with Ger 
many, 


of growing intercourse, not with France only, but with 
continental nations generally, Pilgrimages to Rome, and 
other foreign journeys and embassies, were becoming far 
more usual than before among eminent Englishmen, both 
clergy and laity. Earl Harold’s travels, undertaken in 
order to study the condition and resources of foreign 
countries on the spot, form a memorable exemple. ‘The 
connexion between England and Germany was now very 
close; the great Emperor Henry the Third sedulously 
sought the friendship of his English brother-in-law ;? 
and there is, as we have seen, little doubt that the German 
connexion was cultivated by the patriotic party as a coun- 
terpoise to the French tendencies of the King? The 
promotion of German churchmen began early in Eadwarl’s 
reign, when it could hardly have taken place except with 
the sanction of Godwine, The only danger that seemed 
to threaten England layin the North. Magnus of Nor- 
way held himself to have acquired, by virtue of his 
agreement with Harthacnut, a claim on the English 
crown; but his wars with Swegen hindered him from 
putting it forward for some years to come. 

The reign of Eadward was, on the whole, a reign of 


. peace, His admirers use somewhat exaggerated language 


on this head,‘ as his reign was certainly more disturbed 


+ We muy for once quote the romantic Biographer of Harold (p. 157): 
“ Alemannoram Imperator qui, regi Anglorum affinitate proximus, dilec- 
tione ot amicitia erat conjunctissimus.” 

# Seo above, p. 41. 

* Seo nbove, p. 18. 

* Athel. R. 375. ‘Tune clevatus est sol ot luna stetit in ordine suo, 
quando, Edwardo gloria et honote coronato, sacerdotes sapientis et sancti- 
tate fulgebant, monasteria omni relligione pollebant, clorus in officio suo, 
populus stabat in gradu suo; videbator etiam terra focundior, ser salubrior, 
tol serenior, maris unda pacetior, Quonism diu rege pacifico reguante in 
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than those of either Eadgar or Caut. Still, compared with cuur.vn 
most periods of the same length in those troubled times, 
the twenty-four years of Eadward form a period of unusual 
quiet. Foreign war, strictly so called, there was none. 
England was threatened by Norway, and she herself 
interfered in the affairs of Flanders; but no actual fighting 
took place on either occasion, Within the island matters 
were somewhat less peaceful, Scotland was successfully 
invaded, and the old royal line was restored. A few in- 
cursions of Scandinavian pirates are recorded, and Gruffydd 
of Wales remained for many years a thorn in the side 
of his English neighbours, But the main interest of this 
reign gathers round domestic affairs, round the revolts, the 
banishments, and the reconciliations of the great Earls, 
and, still more, round that great national movement against 
French influence in Church and State of which Godwine 
and his family were the representatives and leaders, 


§ 8. From the Coronation of Eadward to the Remission 
of the Warez, 1043-1051. 


This first period of the reign of Eadward is not marked Camcter_ 
by any very striking events till we draw near to its close. 1043-1051, 
At home we have to mark the gradual driving out of those 
who had been foremost in opposing Eadward’s election, 
and, what is of far more importance, the gradually growing 
influence of the foreign favourites. This is most easily 
traced in the disposal of ecclesiastical preferments. The 
foreign relations of England at this time lay mainly with 


‘uno vinculo pacis omnia convenirent, ut nihil pestilontionum sssct in aero 
nihil in mari tempestuosum, in terra nihil infecundum, nihil inordinatara in 
lero, nihil in plebe tumeltuosum.” It would be endless to contrast all 
these details with those found in the Chronicles and the Biographer. 
Even William of Malmesbury, comparatively sober as be is, gues too far 
when he mys (ii. 196), “Denique eo reguante, nullus tumultue domesticus 
qui non cito comprimeretur, nollum bellum forinsecus, omnis domi forisque 
‘quiets, omnia tranquills.” 
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the kingdoms of the North, where the contending princes 
had not yet wholly bidden farewell to the hope of uniting 
all the crowns of the great Cnut on a single brow. But 
the relations between England and the Empire were also 
of importance, and the affairs of Flanders under its Count 
Baldwin the Fifth form a connecting link between those of 
England, Germany, and Scandinavia, ‘The usual border 
warfare with Wales goes on; with the renowned usurper 
of Scotland there was most likely a kind of armed truce. 
These various streams of events seem for some years to 
flow, as it were, side by side, without mingling in any 
marked way. But towards the end of our first period they 
all unite in that tale of orime and sorrow which led to the 
disgrace and downfall of the eldest son of Godwine, but 
which thereby paved the way for the elevation of the 
second, 








The first act of the new King was one which was 
perhaps neither unjust nor impolitic, but which, at first 
sight, scems strangely out of keeping with his character 
for senctity and gentleness, With all his fondness for 
Normans, there was one percon of Norman birth for whom 
he’ felt little love, and to whom indeed he seems to have 
owed but little thankfulness, ‘This was no other than his 
own mother. It is not very easy to understand the exact 
relations between Emma and her son. We are told that 
she had been very hard upon him, and that che had done 
less for him than he would—that she had given him but 
little, as it would seem, from her accumulated hoards— 
both before he became King and since.! Now it is not 

1 «Forbam heo hit heold Zr to feste wit hine," say the Abingdon, 
Peterborough, and Canterbury Chronicles, Worcester is more explicit ; 
“ Forpan pe heo wae wror pam cynge hire suna awive heard, pat heo him 
Laue dyde porne he wolde, er yam pe he cyng ware, and eac syBtan.” 
‘This is translated by Florence; “Vel quia priusquam rex euset offoctus, 
vel post, minus quam volebat iti dederat, ob ei valde dure exstiterat;" and. 
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clear what opportunities Emma had had of being hard caar. vn. 


upon her son since the days of his childhood. During the 
greater part of their joint lives, Eadward had been an exile 
in Normandy, while Emma had shared the throne of Eng- 
land as the wife of Cnut. Her fault must have been neglect 
to do anything for his interests, refusal, it may be, to give 
anything of her wealth for the relief of his comparative 
poverty, rather than any actual hardships which she could 
hare inflicted on him, She had, as we have seen, alto- 
gether thrown in her lot with her second husband, and she 
had seemingly wished her first marriage to be wholly 
forgotten.! But there seems to be no ground for the 
scandal which represented her as having in any way acted 
a hostile part to her sons after the death of nut? All the 
more trustworthy versions of the death of Alfred make 
Emma distinctly favourable to his enterprise? She had 
herself suffered spoliation and exile in the days of Harold ;* 
she had returned with Harthacnut, and, in his days, she 
seems almost to have been looked on as a sharer in the 
royal authority.’ That authority che had at least not used 
to keep back her favourite son from the recall of his 
banished half-brother, Still it is not wonderful if, under 
all circumstances, there was little love between mother and 
son. But, up to the death of Harthacnut, there does not 
seem to have been any unpardonable offence committed on 


the part of Emma, But the charge that sho had done less Probabie 
for Eadward than he would, since he came to the crown, sume 


seems to have » more definite meaning. It doubtless 


by Roger of Wendover, “eo quod priusquam rex fuernt, nthi2 Ut contulerat 
qued pectat” (i, 482). William of Malmesbury says (Ji. 196), “ Mater 
‘apgustos filii jamdudum riserat anno; nibil umquam de suolangita.” He 
‘then gives the reason, namely her preference for Cnut over AEthelred. 

} Booval. ip. 137. * See vol. i. pp. 498, 786. 

* Bee vol. i. p. 492 et soqq. * See vol. L. pp. 482, 503. 

* See the writ quoted at vol. i. p.s11, which cannot belong to the fit 
reign of Harthacnut in Wessex only. 
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cast, vn, means that sho had refused to give of her treasures towards 
the lawful needs of the State, It may also mean that she 
had been, to sey the least, not specially zealous in sup- 
porting Eadward’s claims to the crown. She is described 
as dwelling at Winchester in the possession, not only of 
great landed estates, the morning-gifts of her two marriages, 
but of vast hoarded wealth of every kind.! Harthacnut, 
had doubtless restored, and probably increased, all that 
had been taken from her by Harold. Of her modo of 
employing her wealth we find different accounts; putting 
the two statements together, we may perbaps infer that she 
was bountiful to churches and monasteries, but niggandly to 
the poor? But neither this bounty nor this niggardliness 
was a legal crime, and it is clear that some more definite 
offence must have lurked behind. Her treasures, or part 
of them, may have been gained by illegal grants from 
Harthacant ; it is almoot certain, from the lmguago of our 
authorities, that they had been illegally refused to the 
pablic service, But what happened seems to imply some 
Witens till deeper offence, ‘The conduct of Emma became the 
GAC. subject of debate at a meeting of the Witan ; her punish- 
November, ment was the result of a decree of that body, and all that 
was done to her was done with the active approval of the 


1 Resides land, the Abingdon Chronicle speaks of her wealth “on golde 
and on eoolfre and om unasocgondlicum pingum.” So that of Worcester 
‘ays of ber treasures, “pe weron unatellendlive.” So Florence;  quioquid 
in nuro, argento, gemrnis, lapidibus, aliieve rebus pretiosum habuerat.” 

* Will. Malms. ii. 196. “Congestis undecumque talentis crumenas in- 
fecerat, pauperum oblita; quibus non paticbatar dari nummam ne dimi. 
‘nueret numerum, Ttaque quod injuste coacervarat non inhoneste ablatum, 
ut egenorum proflosret compeniio efeco auffceret regio.” Though accepting 
‘this acoount (‘hee referentibus otsi plarimum fides haberi debeat"), he goes 
‘on, as he does elsewhere ({i. 181 ; 800 vol.’ p. 439), 10 speak of ber bounty 
to monasteries, especially at Winchester. Prior Godtrey howerer (Satirical 
Pooms, ti. 148) suze of hers 

«Dum miseros pavit, gazas sapar astra lovevit, 
Cultrix justitin serviit ecclesin.” 
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three great Earls, Godwine, Leofric, and Siward.' In the emr.vn. 
month of November after Eadward’s coronation, » Gemét 
—perhape a forestalling of the usual midwinter Gemét— 

was held at Gloucester. That town seems now to take 

the place which was held by Oxford a little earlier® as the 

scene of courts and councile,? It became during thie reign, 

what it remained during the reign of the Conqueror, the 

place where the King wore his crown at the Christmas 
festival, ns he wore it at Winchester at Easter. Tho spot 

was fitted for euch purposes as lying near at once to the 
borders of two of the great earldoms and to the borders 

of the dangerous Welsh. Their motions, under princes 

like the two Gruffydds, it was doubtless often expedient 

to watch with the whole wisdom and the whole force 

of the realm, The result of the debates of the Wise Eadward 
‘Men was that the King in person, accompanied by the iui. 
three great Earls,t rode from Gloucester to Winchester, ‘Pol. 
came unawares® upon the Lady, occupied her lands,* and ber trea- 
seized all that she had in gold, silver, jewels, and November 
precious stones. They left her however, we are told, 11 
enough for her maintenance, and bade her live quietly at 


1 A meeting of the Witan ia implied in the languaga of the Worcester 
Chronicle, ‘Man gerade jun oynge jut bo rad of Gleawecatre,” and in 
‘the presence and consent of the three Earls—" ut illi (Leofricus, Godwinus, 
et Siwardus] consilium ei dederant,” as Florence says. 

* Bee vol i. p- 486. 

> See vol. i. p. 527. 

* 0 says the Worcsster Chronicle, followed by Florence ; ‘Ho rid of 
Gleawosstre, and Leofris eorl and Godwine cor snd Sigwar’ cor! mid 
Iheora genge, to Wincertre ;" “Festinato rex cum camitibus Lecfrico, 
Godwino, et Siwardo de civitste Glawoma Wintoniam venit.” The other 
Chronicles do not imply the King's personal presence ; “se cyng let 
geridan,” &e. 

* Chron, Wig. “On tinwer on pa blmfdian.” Flor. Wig. ‘‘Venit 











* Chronn. Ab. Petrib. Cant. ‘Se eyng let geridan ealle fa Innd po his 
moder abte him to bands.” The Worcester Chronicler says nothing of the 
land. 
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Winchester.! She now sinks into utter insignificance for 
the remainder of her days? 

Now the last order, to live quietly at Winchester, seems 
to imply some scheme or intrigue on the part of Emma 
more serious than even an illegal refusal to give of her 
wealth towards the needs of the State. Is it possible that 
she had been one of the opponents of her son’s election? 
A woman who had so thoroughly transferred her affection 
to her second husband and his children was, even though 
she had no hand in actual conspiracies against the offspring 
of her first marriage, not unlikely to prefer the nephew of 
Cnut to her own gon by Athelred. If so, her punishment 
was only the first act of a kind of persecution which 
during the next three or four years seems to have fallen 
upon all who had supported the claims of Swegen to the 
crown, The whole party became marked men, and they 
were gradually sent out of the kingdom as occasion served. 
A few of their names may be recovered. We have records 
of several cases of banishment and confiscation during the 
early years of Eadward, which are doubtless those of the 
partizans of Eadward’s Danish opponent. First and fore- 
most was a brother of Swegen himself, Osbeorn, who, like 
his brother Beorn, seems to have held the rank of Earl in 
England. The brothers must have taken different sides in 
the politics of the time, as Osbeorn was banished, while 
Beorn kept his earldom. The banishment of Osbeorn did 


4 Flor. Wig. “ Verumtamen a 
et illam ibidem quietam manere ju 

+ Emma signs e charter of her son during this year 1043 (Cod. Dipl. iv. 
74), which therefore belongs to an earlier Gemét than this of November, 
probably to the one held at Winchester at the time of the coronation. 
From this time we find her signing only a few private docusnente (Cod. 
Dipl iv. 86, 116) end documents connected with the chureh of Winchester 
(iv. 90, 93). After her son's marriage she seems not to sign his charters 
iat all. The documents at iv. 80,99 are doubtful or spurious. On the 
Legend of Emma see Appendix H. 

* Bee above, p. 10, « Adam of Bremen, itl 13. 





nter ef ministrari necesaaria precepit 
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not stand alone. The great Danish thegn Osgod Clapa cxar. vu. 
was banished a few years later} and it was most likely on "045: 
the same account that Athelstan the son of Tofig lost his 
estate at Waltham,’ and that Gunhild, the niece of Caut 1044. 
and daughter of Wyrtgeorn, was banished together with 
her two sons Heming and Thurkill.} She was then a 
widow for the second time through the death of her hus- 
band Earl Harold‘ He had gone on a pilgrimage to 
Rome, and was on his way back to Denmark, when he was 
treacherously murdered by Ordulf, the brother-in-law of 
Magnus of Norway.? That Harold was bound for Den- 
mark, and not for England, where his wife and children 
or stepchildren were, may perhaps tend to show that he 
was already an exile from England. It is not impossible 
that Godeseale the Wend ought to be added to the list? 

Whether the fall of Emma was or was not connected 
with the penalties‘ which thus fell on the relics of the 
Danish party, it certainly carried with it the momentary 
fall of one eminent Englishman. ‘The diegrace of the Stand 
Lady was accompanied by the disgrace of the remarkable— ney ot 
we might almost say the great—churchman by whose Eimham, 


and dee 


counsels cho was said to be governed. Wo have already ive 


seen Stigand, once the priest of Assandun,’ appointed to venber, 
ro4a. 






} Chron. and Flor. Wig. 1044, 1045, 1046, 1047. All dates are given, 

+ De Inv. 14. “Adelstanus . .. degenernns a patris astutis ot sapi- 
entia ... multe ex his perdidit, eb inter cetera Waltham." This mnay 
however only mean that he syuandered his estate, Hi son Ansgar was 
Staller two years later, See Professor Stubbs’ note, and voli,» §2 

4 Chron. Wig. 1045; Flor. Wig. 1oq4. If Gunhikl’s sons were old 
enough to be dangerous, they must have been the children of Hakon who 
died fn rogo, ‘The names Heming and Thurkill have already appeared a 
those of a pair of brothers. See vel. i. pp. 344, 666. Cf. Knytlinga Saga, 
ap. Jobnstone, Ant. Celt. Scand. 103. 

+ On this Harold ace vol. i. p, 439+ The signature to a charter of Bishop 

Lyfing in 1042 Ca Dipl. iv. 6y) must be hi 












© Adam Br “Causa mortin ea fuit 
‘Danorum genitus propior seeptro videbatur quam YI 

# Soo vol. i. p. 748: 1 Sco voli. p. 428. 
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csup.vi. a bishopric and slmost immediately deprived of it ‘The 


Inport. 


like fate now happened to him a seoond time, He was, it 
would seem, still unconsecrated ;* but, seemingly about 
the time of Eadward’s coronation, he was named and con- 
seerated to the East-Anglian bishopric of Elmham.? But 
the spoliation of Emma was accompanied by the deposition 
of Stigand from the dignity to which he had just been 
raised. He was deprived of his bishopric and his goods 
were seized into the King’s hands, evidently by a sentence 
of the same Gemét which decreed the proceedings against 
the Lady. Whatever Emma's fault was, Stigand was held 
to be a sharer in it, The ground assigned for his depo- 
‘sition was that he had been partaker of the counsels of the 
Lady, and that ehe had acted in all things by his advice. 
‘That Stigand should have supported the claims of Swegen 
is in iteelf not unlikely. He had risen wholly through the 
favour of Caut, his wife, and his sons, The strange thing 
is that so wary = statesman should not bave seen how 
irresistibly the tide was setting in favour of Eadward. 
One thing ie certain, that, if Stigand mistook his interest 
this time, he knew how in the long run to win back his 
lost place and to rise to places far higher. 

During the wholo of this poriod ceclesiastieal appoint- 


eccleeias- ments claim special notice. They are at all times im- 


tical ap- 


pointmenta 


portant witnesses to the state of things at any particular 


atthistime, moment, and in a period of this kind they are the best 


signs of the direction in which popular and royal favour 


1 See vol. fp. 505- 

* A private document in Cod. Dipl. iv, 1164s signed by “Stigand B.” Tt 
is aatigned to the year to4g, but this date must be wrong, as itis signed 
by Alfweard Bishop of London, who died in 1044. As it is signed by 
Esdward and Emma, it must belong to the early Gemét of 1043, that at 
‘which Stigand received his appointment as Bishop and Swogen as Earl. 

* Chron. Ab, 1043 ; Chronn. Petrib, and Cant. 1042. 

“Chron. Ab. “And rate pes man seite Stigant of his bisceoprice, and 
nam eal et he abte pam cinge to hands ; fortam be wes nehst his modor 
rréde, and heo for sw swa he hirc rmido ; jes Be men wendon.” 
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is setting. The patrons or electors of an ecclesiastical omar. vn. 
office can choose far more freely, they can set: themselves 
much more free from the control of local and family 
influences, than those who are called on to appoint to 
temporal offices. For King Eadward to appoint a French 
Earl would prove much more than his appointment of a 
French Bishop. It would prove much more as to his own 
inclinations ; it would prove much more again as to the 
temper of the people by whom such an appointment was 
endured. To appoint » French or German Earl as the 
successor of Godwine or Leofric would doubtless have 
been impossible. But Esdward found means to fill the 
sees of Canterbury, London, and Dorchester with French 
prelates. In ecclesiastical appointments he had a freer 
choice, because, in the case of an ecclesiastical office, no 
hereditary claim or preference could be put forward. The 
same freedom of choice still remains to the dispensers of 
church patronage in our own times, The Lord Lieutenant, 
the Sheriff, the ofiffhy magistrates, of any county are 
necessarily chosen from among men belonging to that 
county. But the Bishop, the Dean, the ordinary clergy, 
may never have set foot in the diocese till they are called 
on to exercise their functions within it. Then, as now, 
various influences limited the choice of temporal officers 
which did not lintit the choico of spiritual officers. It is 
therefore of special moment to mark the course of eccle- 
siastical appointments at this time, as supplying our best 
means of tracing the growth of the foreign influence and 
the course of the resistance made to it, 
It is not very clear what the exact process of appointing Mode of 

a Bishop at this time was.’ Tt is clear that the royal will ieee = 
was the chief power in the appointment. It is clear that 

the official document which gave the Bishop-olect a claim 

to consecration was a royal writ, to which now, under the 

2 Seo Appendis I. 
Fa 
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French influences of Eadward’s court, a royal seal, in imi- 
tation of continental practice, was beginning to be at- 
tached. It is also clear that the appointment was regularly 
made in full Witenagemét. This of course implies that 
the Witan had at least the right of saying Yea or Nay 
to the King’s nomination, But we hear at the same 
time of eapitular elections, which clearly were not a mere 
form, though it rested with the King to accept or reject 
the selected candidate, In ordinary speech the appoint- 
ment is always said to rest with the King, who is con- 
stantly described as giving a bishopric to such and such 
aman, The King too at this time exercised the right, 
which afterwards became the subject of so much con- 
troversy, of investing the Bishop-elect with the ring and 
staff, It is clear also, from the case of Stigand just re- 
corded, that the King and his Witan had full power of 
deposing a Bishop. On the other hand, doubtless owing 
to the number of foreign ecclesiastics now in the kingdom, 
references to the court of Rome become from this time far 
more frequent than before. For an Archbishop to go to 
Rome for his pallium was nothing new; but now we hear 
of Bishops going to Rome for consecration or confirmation, 
and of the Roman court claiming at Jeast a veto on the 
nomination of the English King. 

It is perhaps more startling to find that the court of 
Saint Eadward was no more free from the suspicion of 
simony than the courts of ruffians like Harold and Hartha- 
enut.! It is clear however that it was neither on the King 
personally nor on the Earl of the West-Saxons that this 
disgraceful charge rested. One can hardly help suspect= 
ing that it was the itching palms of the King’s foreign 
favourites which proved the most frequent resting-place 
for the gold of those who sought for ecclesiastical dignities 
by corrupt means. In the year after Eadward's coronation 


+ See vol. i. pp 505, 527+ 
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we meet with » story which brings ont all these points cuar. v1. 
very strongly. Archbishop Eadsige found himeelf unable Swan! 
through sickness to diecharge hia functions; he therefore efPijicr 


wished either to resign his see or, as it would rather seem, tr 
to appoint a coaljutor. But he feared lest, if his wishes Exits. 
were made publicly known, come man whom he did not * 
approve of might beg or buy the office.’ He therefore 
took into his counsels none but the two first men in the 
realm, Earl Godwine and King Eadward himself. God- 
wine would naturally be glad of the opportunity to put 
some check on the growing foreign influences, and End- 
ward, easily as he was led astray, would doubtless be 
anxious, when the case was fairly placed before him, to 
follow any course which tended to preserve the purity of 
ecclesiastical rule. By the authority then of Eadward 
and Godwine, but with the knowledge of very few other 
persons? Siward, Abbot of Abingdon, was consecrated 
as Coadjutor-Archbishop.» He acted on behalf of the 
Primate for about six years, till sickness caused him in his 





» Chroun, Ab. 1044; Petrib. 1043. **Fordam se arcebiscop wende pet 

hit sum ober man, abiddan wolde, obbe grbicgan, be he wyrs truwode and 
gif hit ma manna wiste.” 
‘Chroun, Ab. 1044; Potrib. 1043. “Bo pea cynges leafo and redo 
and Godwines corles, Hit were elles feawum mannum cud wr hit gedén 
wes.” So William of Malmesbury, il. 197 ; “Ante cum rege tantum ot 
comite communicato comslio, ne quis ad tantuin fastigium aspiraretindignus, 
vel prece vel protio” 

* He was consocrated to the eee of Upeala, according to Professor Stabbe 
(Ep. Suce. p. 20) and Dean Hook (i, 491); to Rochester, according to the 
Abingdon History (i.452). Bat Florence (1049) calls him “Siwardus, 
Edsii Dorubernensis arcbiepiscopi chorepiscopus.” William of Malmesbury 
(De Gest. Port. 116) has n strange atory how Siward was monnt to sus- 
ceed Eadiige, but on his treating him harshly and not even allowing him 
‘enough to eat, he was deprived of the succession to the archbishopric and 
hhad to content himself with Rochester—"‘ quo leviaret verecundiam, quo 
detrimentum consolaretur.” Siward signs charters with the tite of Arch- 
bishop, Cod. Diph iv. 96, 103, 105; as Bishop only inv. 99; as Abbot 
only in a very doubtful charter, iv. 102, Seo also Hea. Hunt. M. HB. 
759 B; Angl. Sacr. 1, 106 ; Bromton, 938. 
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case. va, turn to give up his office and go back to Abingdon, where 
Heretoms he died.’ On this Eadsige agsin took on himself the 


don and 
dies, 
1048-50. 
Death of 
Bishop 
Aitweart 
of London. 
Tuly 35, 
1044 


administration of the archbishopric? for 2 short time 
before his own death. 
But a more memorable appointment was made in the 
course of the same year. Ailfweard, Bishop of London 
. and Abbot of Evesham, a prelate whose name has already 
occurred in our history,? fell sick of leprosy. He returned 
to his abbey, but the brotherhood with one consent refused 
him admission, They met, we are told, with the just 
reward of their churlishness. Elfweard tumed away to 
the distant abbey of Rameey, where he had spent his early 
years, and where he was gladly received. Ho soon after 
died, leaving great gifts to the hospitable monks of 
Ramsey.‘ Rumour however added that they largely con- 
sisted of his own former gifts to Evesham, and that he 
even did not scruple to remove from that undutifal house 
some precious things which had been the gifts of other 
benefactors. Two great spiritual preferments were thus 
‘vacated, one of them, the see of London, among the most 
important in the kingdom. They were bestowed in a full 
Witenagemét held in London in the month of August.* 


* Chron. Ab, 1048; Chron. Wig. 10; 
4.461, Slward was » benefactor to 
in ita history. 
Chronn. Ab. 1048; Petrib, 1046. 
® Soe vol. i. p. §10. 

* Chron, Wig. 1045 ; Fl. Wig. 1044 ; Hist. Eves. p. 85; Hist, Rams, c. 
104. 

© HL Wig. u.s, * Ablatis ox maxima parte libris ot ornamentis, que 
pss eidem contulers: loco, et quedam, ut fertur, que alii contulerant.” Cf. 
Hist. Rams. us. But the Evesham historian, who usea very strong 
language ogainet the monks of his own house, does not charge Ailfweard 
‘with more than trausferring bis intended gifte from Evesham to Ramsey ; 
“que huic loco offerre cogitabst, versa vice preefate coclesim Ramesin 
omnis condonabat.”” Hist. Evee. p. 85. 

‘¢ FL. Wig. 1044. “In general concilio quod eodem tempore celebratam 
eetLandonie,” It was between July 25 and August 10, Soe Appendix I. 


FL. Wig. 1049. Soe Hist. Ab. 
bey, and Gils » considerable place 
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The leseer office at Evesham was given to an Englishman, cxar. v1 
Wolfmer or Mannig, a monk of the honse,! renowned for 
his skill in the fine arts; but in the nomination to the 
great East-Saxon bishoprie the foreigners obtained one of 


their most memorable triumphs. For it must have been He is suc- 


in this same Gem6t in which Mannig was appointed that $04 *¥ 


the bishopric of the city in which the assembly was hold Jum. 
was bestowed? on one Robert, a Norman monk, who had 
first been Prior of Saint Quen’s at Rouen, and afterwards 
Abbot of the great house of Jumiages.? He has there left 
behind him a noble memorial in the stately minster which 


still curvives in ruins, but in England it is not too much pre we 
to say, that he became, in this high post and in the still Rabat. 


higher post which he afterwards reached, the pest of the 
kingdom. His influence over the mind of the feeble King 
was unbounded.! We are ludicrously told that, if Robert 
said that a black crow was white, King Eadward would at 
once believe him.’ Ho is described at alll hands as being 


1 Chron. Wig. 1045; FL. Wig. 1044; Hist. Eves. p. 96. Manniy 
rebuilt the church of Bvesbam, and practised his skill for the adorament of 
the churches of Canterbury and Coventry ss well az bis own, Chron, 
Ab. and Wig. 1054. 

* Oddly enough, neither the Chronicles nor Florence mention Robert's 
sppointment to Londons, though they take it for granted in 1050, when they 
record his appointment to the archbishop 

+ Will. Malms, Gest, Pont. 134 6. He is there spoken of simply as = 
monk of Jumiges, but from the Biogrspher (399) and from the Nova 
Chronica Normannis, A. 1037, it appeara that he had been Abbot. (Seo 
Nenstria Pia, p. 309.) He became Abbot in 1037, and bagan the church 
in 1040, William himeolf, ia his History (ii. 199), sposks of Bobert's 
Duilding as “ecclesia Sancte Maris, quam ipse precipto et sumpiuoso opere 
constraxerat.” He begins to sigm as Bishop in 1046. Cod. Dipl. iv. 110, 

* William of Malmesbury (Gest. Pont. 116) makes Robert's influence 
swith Eadward the recompense of some services done to him in Normandy. 
He goes on, “In argo et amore antiquo of recenti honore primas partes ia 
consiliis regalibas vendicabat, quos vellet deponeret, quoe liberet, sub- 
Timaret. 

















4 Ann. Wint, 21, Luard. ‘Tanti fuit homo ille in ooalis regia ut af 
dicoret nigram cornicom cose candidam rex citius ori illius quam oeulis suis 
corederet.” 
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the chief stirrer up of strife between Edward: and his 
native subjects. He it was who separated the husband 
from the wife, and the King from his most faithful coun- 
sellors, He it was whose slanderous tongue again brought 
up against the great Earl? that charge of partnership in 
the death of Alfred of which he had been solemnly pro- 
nounced guiltless by the highest court in the realm? 
‘And the career of Robert is one of great historical im- 
portance. It is closely connected with the immediate 
causes—it may even be reckoned among the immediate 
causes—of the Norman invasion? Robert's appointment 
to the see of London may be fairly set down as marking 
a distinct stage in the progress of Norman influence in 
England. He was the first man of utterly alien speech 
who had held an English bishopric since the days of 
Roman, Scottish, or Cilician missionaries. His over- 
throw at a later time was one of the first-fruits of the 
great national reaction against the strangers, and its 
supposed uncanonical character was one of the many 
pretences put forth by William to justify his invasion 
of England. 

This appointment of Robert shows the great advance of 
the Norman influence. But that influence had not as yet 
reached its height. Godwine and the popular party seem 
still to have been able to make a kind of compromise with 
the King. It was necessary to yield to the King’s strong 
personal inclination in the ease of Robert; but the other 





* Vite Eadw. 400. So William of Malmesbury (u. 8); ‘Ile contra 
ertinecius insistere, donee preecipuos optimates, Godwinum dico et filios 
jus, proditionis apad regem accusntos Anglia expelleret. Expulsionis alie 
‘quoque fuere eausar, et alii auctores, sicut alias non tacuimus. Sed ille 
clariue classicum cecinit, instantius aocusevit.” 

* Sos vol is ps 514: 

* Bishop Godwin (Cat. of Bishops, p. 25) says truly, but without fully 
understanding the force of his own words; “This man is said to have laid 
the frst foundation of the Normans conquest in England,” 
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vacant preferments were secured for Englishmen. We cur. vu. 
have seen that Allfweard’s abbey was not allowed to be 
held in plurality by hie euccessor in the bishopric, but was 
bestowed on an Englishman of high character. Stigand Si 
too had by this time made his peace with Eadward and Enh. 
Godwine, and he now began to climb the ladder of pre- 
ferment afresh. He now again received the bishopric of 
Elwham or of the East-Angles” And it was in the same Banish, 
year, and seemingly at the same Gemét, that Gunbild, Geahad 
“the noble wife,” the widow of the Earls Hakon and "4 ™" 
Harold, the mother of Heming and Thurlkill, was banished 
together with her sons.* 


lop 


This last event was one of that series of banishments 
which have been already spoken of as gradually falling on 
all who had made themselves in any way prominent in 
opposition to the election of Eadward. But it was most Con- 
likely not unconnected with the present threatening state 4o%ren 
of affairs in Northern Europe. The early years of Eadward SF 
in England were contemporary with the great struggle tetro 
between Swegen and Magnus for the crown of Denmark. $™ 
The details of that warfare are told in our Scandinavian Mags 
suthorities with the usual amount of confusion and cone 4” 
tradiction, snd it seems hopeless to think of altogether 
reconciling their conflicting statements. Our own Chron- 
icles, as usual, supply the most promising means of har- 
monizing them in some small degree. We have seen that 
Magnus was in actual possession of both Norway and 
Denmark at the time of Eadward’s coronation.? Swegen, 
after several battles, had found himeelf forsaken by every 
one, and had taken refuge in Swed Godescale the 





* Chron, Petrib. 1043 ; Fl. Wig. 1044. 
1 See above, p. 68. 
4 Soorre, Saga of Magnus, 33, of Harold, 18 (Laing, ii. 391 ; ii 
‘Chron, Boskild., Lang, i. 375 Saxo, 203, 
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Wend, who had accompanied him from England, had 
forsaken him with the rest,) and had entered on that 
mingled career as missionary and warrior among his 
heathen countrymen of which I have already spoken? 
In this warfare he most likely acted as an ally of Magnus, 
who was also renowned for victories over the same enemy.? 
Magnus, now at the height of his power, King of Den- 
mark and Norway, conqueror of his heathen neighbours, 
enjoying, as it would scom, the respect and attachment of 
the people of both his kingdoms, regretted and withdrew 
the engagements of fidelity, perhaps even of submission, 
which he had made to Eadward when his own position 
seemed less secure. He now fell back on the claim by 
virtue of which he had possessed himself of Denmark, and 
which, in his eyes, gave him an equal right to the pos- 
session of England. Magnus sent an embassy to England, 
claiming the crown, and setting forth his right.t He and 
Harthacnut had agreed that whichever of them outlived 
the other should succeed to his dominions. Harthacnut 
was dead; Magnus had, by virtue of that agreement, 
succeeded to the crown of Denmark; he now demanded 
Harthsenut’s other kingdom of England. Eadward, we 
are told, answered in a magnanimous strain, in which he 
directly rested his right to the English crown on the 
choico of the English people.t While his brother lived, he 
had served him faithfully ae a private man, and had put 
forward no claim by virtue of his birth. On his brother's 
death, he had been chosen King by the whole nation and 


* Baxo, 204. 
2 See vol. i. p. 748. 
* Saxo, 203 ; Swogen Agg.c. § (Lang. i. 56). So Adam Brem. ii. 75 ; 
m rex pro justitia et fortitudine carue fuit Dania, verum 
, qui post mortem Chnut Daniam infestabant.” 

* Snore, Magnus, 38 (Laing, ii, 397); Ant, Celt, Scand. 184. 

* Snorro, Ant. Celt. Scand. 185. Var pat pa rid her allra landamanna 
‘at taka mik till konungs her t Englandi.” 
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solemnly consecrated to the kingly office, Lawful King cuar. vu. 
of the English, he would never lay aside the crown which 

his fathers had wom before him. Let Magnus come; 

he would raise no army against him, but Magnus should 

never mount the throne of England till he had taken the 

life of Eadward.' Magnus, 0 the Norwegian saga tells 

us, was so struck with this answer, that he gave up all 
thoughts of attacking England, and acknowledged Ead- 
ward's right to the English crown. ‘This account, as 
perhaps Eadward’s answer also, savours somewhat of 
romance. But that Magnus did design an invasion of 
England is certain, and, as England had given him no 

cause for war, an invasion of England would seem to imply 

a claim on the English crown. The Norwegian King Proare 
was looked on as dangerous in the year after Eadward’s 120 
coronation, and in the next year he was kept back from an iBsoe 
invasion of England only by a renewal of the war in the 
North. In both theso years Eadward found it necessary 

to gather a flect together at Sandwich. In the first year 

the fleet amounted to thirty-five ships only; in the second 

year we are told that it was a fleet such ss no man had 

ever seen before.’ In this last case we are distinctly told ” 

that its object was to repel an expected invasion on the 

part of Magnus. 

The war was now renewed by Swegen, seemingly in The war 
partnerehip with an actor of greater, though perhaps lesa ce 
merited, renown than himself! Harold the son of Sigurd, Paton, 
the half-brother of Saint Olaf, had escaped as a stripling Hew 

+ Does this mean that Kadward meant to meet Magnus in single combat ? 

* Chron. Ab. 1044, 1045 ; Chron. Petrib. 1043. 

3 Chron. Ab. 1045.“ Acd par woe swa mycel hore gognderod swa nan 
saan ne goach, slptere mene maran ea pysan nade,” 

* For the life of Harold Hardrada our chief suthority is his Sega in 
Suorro, which will be found in the third volume of Laing’s Translation. 


It fits in better than might havo been expected with aathentic history. 
‘There are also notices in Adam of Bremen and the Danish writers. 
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from the field of Stikkelstad, where his brother, according 
to one view, won the crown of martyrdom, while, ac- 
cording to another, he found only the just reward of 
hasty and violent, however well-meant, interference with 
the ancient institutions of his country. Harold, surnamed 
Hardrada—Hardrede, the stem in council—lived to be- 
come the most renowned warrior of the North, the last 
Scandinavian King who ever set foot as an enemy on 
purely English ground, the last invader who was to feel 
the might of Englishmen fighting on their own soil for 
their own freedom, and who was, in his fall, to pave the 
way for the victory of an invader yet mightier than bim- 
self. The fight of Stamfordbridge, the fight of the two 
Harolds, will form one of the most striking scenes in 
a later stage of our history. As yet, Harold was known 
only as the hero of a series of adventures as wild and 
wonderful as any that have ever been recounted in poetry 
or romance. Wounded at Stikkelstad, the young prince 
was saved by a faithful companion, and was cherished 
during the following winter by a yeoman who knew not 
his rank, He passed through Sweden into Russia, where 
he formed a friendship with King Jaroslaf of Novgorod. 
Thence, after a few years, he betook himself, with a small 
train of companions, to the Byzantine court, He found 
the Eastern Empire in one of those periods of decay which 
so strangely alternate in ite history with periods of re- 
generation at home and victory abroad. ‘The great Mace- 
donian dynasty was still on the throne; but the mighty 
Basil was in his grave, and the steel-clad lancers of the 
‘New Rome were no longer the dread of Saracen, Bulgarian, 
and Russian. The Empire which Basil had saved, and 
which he had raised to the highest pitch of glory, had 
now become the plaything of a worthless woman, and the 
dindem of the Crosars was paseed on at every onprice of her 
fancy from one husband or lover to another. ‘The Nor- 
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wegian prince reached the Great City, the Mickelyard of coat. vn 
Northern story, in the period of Byzantine history which 

the English historian of Constantinople marks as the 
Reigns of the Husbands of 268.1 The Eastern Cresars had The War- 
already begun to gather the Northern adventurers who *"S*"* 
appeared at their doors as friends or as enemies into that 

famous Warangian body-guard which was the counterpart 

of the housecarls of Cnut. As yet it seems to have been re- 

craited wholly from Scandinavia, but it was afterwards to be 
reinforced by a crowd of exiles from our own land.? Harold 

seems to have received the command of this force, and at 

their head he is said to have performed a series of amazing 
exploits? It would almost seem as if the arrival of these 
Northern auxiliaries had inspired the Empire with a new 

life. Certain it is that, just about this time, we find the Their ue 
Byzantine armies, after an interval of deadness, once more Hews” 
in vigorous action, and that in the very region in which Te ci 
the Norwegian saga places the most memorable exploits 

of Harold. He waged war, we are told, against the Sara- 

cens both in Sicily and in Africa; he fought eight pitched 

battles, and took castle after castle from the misbelievers. 

That is, there can be little doubt, Harold and his followers 

served in the Sicilian expedition of George Maniakés, 

who was at this time waging a vigorous war against the 
Saracens of Sicily, and who won back many of their towns 

for the Empire It does not appear that Maniakés actnally 
ventured on an African campaign, but, as the Saracens of 

Africa undoubtedly aided their Sicilian brethren’ a landing 

of Imperial troops on their coast is quite possible. At all 

events, warfare with African Saracens anywhere might 








* Seo Finlay, Byz. Emp. i. 466. 

* See vol. i. p. $17, and above, p. 44. 

» Adam Brom. iii, 16, Brat vir potens ot claras vietoriis, qui prius in 
Gracia ct ia Scythise regionibus multe contra barbaros yralis confocit.” 
For some legends, toe Saxo, 105. 

* See Finlay, i. 487. “Tb 
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cuur.va, easily, in the half-legendary language of the sagas, grow 


His ora- 
‘nde or pil- 
‘grimage. 


into a tale of an actual invasion of Africa, Hoarcld is next 
made to begin another series of adventures for which it is 
harder to find o place in authentic history. He set out, 
we are told, on a premature crusade; he marched with his 
followers to Jerusalem, clearing the way of robbers, and 
winning back countless towns and castles to the allegiance 
of Christ and Cesar. Here we have of course the mere 
reflexion of the age of the writer, who could not deem that 
20 famous a warrior could have entered the Holy City in 
any guise but that of a conqueror, But that Harold, as a 
peaceful pilgrim, the brother of a canonized saint, visited 
Terusalem, that he prayed and gave gifts at the Holy 
Sopulehre, and bathed in the hallowed stream of Jordan, 
is quite in'the spirit of the age and of the man.’ To the 
holy places of Christendom Harold would be led of set 
purpose by every feeling of the time, If, as there is some 
reason to think, his course of adventure led him to the 
most renowned seat of heathen freedom and heathen wis 
dom, it was, we may be sure, with very little remembrance 


Hisalloget of its ancient glories, At some stage of his exploits, 


Athens. 


“Harold and his companions perbaps appeared in a hos- 
tile character in the haven of Peiraieus, and, either on 
their own account or by an Imperial commission, put 
down certain disturbances among the Athenians of the 
eleventh century? At all events, Harold of Norway 
shared in the penitential devotion of Robert the father 
of Norman William and of Swegen the brother of English 
Harold; and, with better luck than either, he returned in 
safety and glory to his own land. He came back to Con- 


It is worth noticing that the reigning Emperor Constantine Mono- 
muchos bad a hand in restoring the church of the Holy Sepulchre. It 
‘would be singular indeod if Harold Hardrada were in any way tho instra- 
ment of bisbounty. See Finlay, i 503, 

° See Appendix K. 
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stantinople to find himself maligned at the Imperial court, ouar. wi. 
and to be refused the hand of a niece of the Empress? 
Scandal went oo far as to say that the cause of this refusal 

was that Z68, a woman whose passione survived to an 
unusually late time of life, herself cast an eye of love on 

the valiant Northman, Harold now made his escape from Harold 
Constantinople, after—so his Northern admirers ventured SP... 
to say—putting out the eyes of the Emperor Constantine ber 
Monomachos. This of course is pure fiction. The silence 

of the Byzantine writers in no wise tells against the 
historical truth of Harold’s warlike exploits; but so strik- 

ing an event ag the blinding of an Emperor could hardly 

fail to have found a native chronicler. But we may be- 

lieve, if we please, that Harold carried off the princess by 

force, that the Scandinavian galleys burst the chain which 
guarded the Bosporcs, that Harold then left his fair prize 

on shore, bidding her tell her Imperial kinswoman how 

little her power availed against either the might or the 

craft of the Northman.? Harold now went back to Russia, Horetums 
He had carried off the Byzantine princess only as a bravado; °° =" 
his heart was fixed on Elizabeth, the daughter of bis former 

host Jaroslaf of Novgorod. He now hastened to her 
father’s court, obtained her in marriage, and passed over 

with her into Sweden. He there found Swegen, defeated and Snds 
and in banishment, With him he devised measures for suet ™ 
a joint expedition against Magnus, now in possession of Seeqwn 
Denmark.* ‘There can be little doubt that it was this siace™ 


+ So saya the saga, but it is hand to ssy who is meant by this niece of 
Zs. Ibis possible that, if there bo any truth fn the story, some niece oF 
other kinswoman of Oonstantino is intended ; but Ducange (Fam. Byz. 
145) does not help us to identify her. William of Malmesbury (ii, 260) 
rrives another tum to the story. He was “pro stupro illustris femine 
eoni objectua.” Of course he kills the beast. In Saxo (205) the crime 
becomes murder, and the lion ia exchanged for « dregon. 

7 On these exploits of Harold Hardrads, seo Appendix K, 

* Buorre, Harold, c, 18 (Laing, ii, 17), 
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joint expedition of Swegen and Harold which saved England 
from a Norwegian invasion. King Eadward watched at 
Sandwich with bis great fleet during the whole summer, 
expecting the approach of the enemy. But Magnus came 
not. Harold and Swegen together, by their invasion of 
Denmark, gave him full occupation throughout the year.’ 


Tt “seems to have been early in this year of expected 
invasion that Eadward at last married Eadgyth the daughter 
of Godwine? It is not ensy to see why the marriage had 
been so long delayed; but, if the Norman influence was 
advancing, the wary Earl might well deem that no time 
was to be lost in bringing about the full completion of 
a promise which the King was most likely not very eager 
to fulfil. Godwine’s power however was not as yeb seriously 
shaken. It was most likely in this year, as we have 


freiiena Seen, “that his son Harold and his wife’s nephew Beorn 


Death of 
Bishop 
Brihtwald, 





reeeived their earldoms? The ecclesiastical appointments 
of the year seem also to point to the predominance of the 
patriotic party. In this year died Briktwold, Bishop of 
the Wiltemtas, a prelate who had in past times been 


* Chron, Wig. 1046. “On pam geare gegnderade Badward eyng mycele 
seypferde on Sandwic, jurh Magnus preatenge on Norwegon ; 10 his 
gowinn and Swogenes on Denmaroon geletton jet he her ne com.” See Fl. 
Wig. 1045; Rog. Wend. i. 483. 

9 Chronn, Ab, 1044; Petrib. 1043; Cant. 104g. But 1043 in Peter. 
borough really means 1045, and the 1044 of Abingdon takes in the whole 
Christinas season running into the next year. The Hyde writer (288), 
amusingly enovgh, places the marriage after Godwine’s retum in 1052. 
Eadward “adveniens molia probitate multaque animi industria capit 
florere, ot Normannoa quos ailduzerat principee per Angliam conatituere ; 
contra hune quoque comes Godwinus, pacis inimicus, tentans rebellare, irs 
commotus, Anglia discessit, moxque repatrians usque in ipsam metropolira 
Londoniam classem suam advoxit. Denique se non powe preeralereanimad- 
certent, pacom cum Edwardo atatuit componere, et ut nullias rebollionie 
suepicio romsneret, fliam suam Editham notine ei matrimonio enpulavit, 
filinmque suum Haroldum ejus dapiferum constituit,” 

® See above, p. 36. 
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honoured with a vision which foretold Fadward’s accession cuar. vu. 
to the crown, and who had bad the good luck of living to 

see his prophecy fulfilled! The appointment of his sue- Hermann 
cessor should be carefully noticed. He was Hermann of 2,itt 
Lotharingia, a chaplain of the King, the first of the series cov! 
of German or other Imperialist prelates of whom I have 

already spoken? The prometion of Germans in England Promotion 
was not wholly new. It had begun under Cnut, in whose "Pra, 
time the Suson Duduc bad obtained the bishopric ofS 
Somerset, and another German, Wythmann by name, had Bone of 
held the great abbey of Ramsey.* Had the appointment es: 
of Hermann stood alone, we might have simply looked on Wythmarn 
it as the result of Eadward’s connexion with King Henry. {ome 
Or we might even have looked on it in a worse light, as 

a sign that Eadward preferred foreigners of any kind to 

his own countrymen, But many things may lead us to 

look on the matter in another way. ‘These German ap- The Ger. 
pointments are clearly parts of a system; the system goes reas 
on after the death of Honry the Third, when tho cloce probsbly 
connexion between Germany and England ends; Harold Godvine. 
himself, in the height of his power, appears as a special 
promoter of German churchmen. Wo can therefore hardly 

fail to see in these appointments, as I have already hinted, 

an attempt of Godwine and the patriotic party to counter- 

balance the merely French tendencies of Eadward himself. 

‘We must observe that most of these prelates were natives Policy of 
of Lotharingia, a term which, in the geography of that Huth 
age, takes in—and indeed most commonly means—the tance 
Southern Netherlands, ‘That is to say, they came from 

the border-land of Germany and France, where the lan- 

guages of both kingdoms were already familiar to every: 
educated man. We can well understand that, in those 


2 This legend occurs in the Vita Endwarli, p. 394. Tt is of course not 
omitted by the professed hagiogryher. See Appendix B. 
3 See aboro,p. 41, See Appendix, ' See vol. bps 618. 
VoL. 11. @ 
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cases in which the patriots found it impossible to get the 
King’s consent to the appointment of an Englishman, they 
might well be content to accept the appointment of a 
German of Lotharingia as a compromise. One whose 
blood, speech, and manners had not wholly lost: the traces 
of ancient brotherhood would be more acceptable to God- 
wine and to England than a mere Frenchman. And one 
to whom the beloved speech of Gaul was as familiar as his 
mother-tongue would be more acceptable to the denational- 
ized Exdward than one of his own subjects. This policy 
was perhaps ag cound as any that could be hit upon in 
such a wretched state of things. But its results were not 
wholly satisfactory. I know of no reason to believe that 
any of these Lotharingian prelates proved actual traitors 
to England; but they certainly did not, as a class, offer 
the same steady resistance to French influences as the men 
who bad been born in the land. And, if they were not 
Normannizers, they were at least Romanizers. They 
brought with them habits of constant reference to the 
papal see, and a variety of scruples on points of amall 
canonical regularity, to which Englishmen had hitherto 
heen strangers. Still something was gained, when, on the 
death of Brihtwold, a Lotharingian, instead of a French, 
successor was procured, in the person of Hermann.! A clight 
counterpoise was gained to the influence of -the Norman 
Bishop of London. 

At the next great ecclesiastical vacaney the patriotic 
party were more successful. In the course of the next 
year England lost one of her truest worthies; the great 
Earl lost one who had been his right hand man in so many 
crises of his life, in o many labours for the welfare of his 
country. Lyfing, the patriot Bishop of Worcester, died in 
March in the following year. Originally 8 monk of Win- 
chester, he was first raised to the abbey of Tavistock. 

} See Appendix I. and L, 
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While still holding that office, he had been the companion omar. vir. 


of Cnut in his Roman pilgrimage, and had been the bearer 
of the great King’s famous letter to his English subjects.! 
‘The consummate prudence which he had displayed in that 
and in other commissions’ had procured his appointment 
to the bishopric of Crediton or Devonshire, Along with 
that see he held the bishopric of Comwall,? in which he 
succeeded his uncle Brihtwold, the first step to the union 
of the two sees a little Inter. With these, he further held 
the distant bishopric of Woreester.t This holding of sees 
in plurality, however contrary to ecclesiastical rule, was by 
no means uncommon at the time. In this high position, 
as Bishop of three bishoprics, Lyfing clave steadily to the 
cause of the great Earl through all the storms of the days 
of Harold and Harthaenut, and he had had a share second 
only to that of Godwine himself in the work of placing 
‘Eadward upon the throne Either his plurality of benefices 
had given, as it reasonably might, offence to strict church- 
men,! or, what is at least as likely, the patriotic carer of 
Lyfing had made him, like Godwine himself, 1 mark for 
Norman slander alike in life and in death. His end, we 
are told, was accompanied by strange portents, which 


* FL Wig. 1031 ; Will. Malms, Geat, Pont. 145 8. 

2 « Vir prudentissimus Livingus,” says Florence (1031) ; “ Omnibus q 
injuncts fuerant, sapienter ot mirfice ante adventum regis consummatia,’ 
says William. 

* Will. Malms, Gest. Pont, 200. Cf. Gest. Regg. til. 300. 

* See vol. i. p. 505. There is a curious notice of Lyfing’s plurality of 
\bishoprics in a deed in Cod. 195. Tt is m conveyance of lands to 
Sherborne minster made in a Scirgemét of Devonshire under the presi- 
doney of Earl Godwino, Lyfing is ono of tho witnesses, and he is devoribed 
aa “ Lyfiog bisceop be norfian,” aa if a Devonshire man's notions of Wor- 
eater were not very clear. Worcester was clearly the see which Lyfing 
Joved best. 

* Sen above, p. 7. 

Will Malms. u.s, ‘ Ambitioous ot protervus ecolesiasticarum legum 
tyranmus, ut fertur, invictus, qui nihil pens babervt, quominus omni 
‘voluntati sue assiateret.” 
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however might as easily bear a favourable as an un- 
favourable interpretation! But his memory was loved and 
cherished in the places where he was best known. Long 
after the Norman Conquest, the name of the prelate whose 
body rested in their minster still lived in the hearts and 
on the mouths of the monks of Tavistock? And the 
simple entry of'a Chronicler who had doubtless heard him 
with his own cars bears witnoos to that power of epocoh in 
the exercise of which he had go often stood side by side 
with his illustrious friend. The other Chronicles merely 
record his death ; the Worcester writer adds the speaking 
title, “ Lyfing the eloquent.”* 

‘The great mass of preferment held by Lyfing did not 
pass undivided to a single successor. The bishoprics of 
Devonshire and Cornwall passed together to their next 
prelate, under whom they were formally united. This was 
the King’s Chancellor, Leofrice, who is described as a 
Briton, that is, doubtless, a native of the Cornish portion 
of his diocese.4 His name however shows that he was of 
English, or at least of Anglicized, descent. But in feeling 
he was neither British nor English; as Hermann was a 
Lotharingian by birth, Leofrie was equally a Lotharingian 
by education.® Four years after his appointment he fol- 

} Will, Malms, 200, “A majoribus sccepimus, quam ille spiritum 
cfflsret, tum horrisonum erepitum per totam Angliam auditum, ut ruina et 
finis totiue puterotar orbie.” ‘Tho lose of mon like Lying ia indeed the 
ruin of nations. 

* Will, Malms. (u. 8), who speaks of hia gifts to the monsstery, and of 
the services still said for him, “ut hodieque xv. graduum paslmos oon- 
tinuata por succesores conauetudine pro ajus decantent quiets.” 

‘Lyfing so wordenotors biscop.” On the way in which both Lyfing’s 
‘and other bishoprics are described see Appendix M. 

* Flor. Wig. 1046, “Regis cancellario Leofrico Brytonico mox Cridia- 
tunensis et Coraubiensis datus est praesulatus.” This is, I think, the fret 
mention of a Chancellor. See wol. v. p. 432 

* Will, Malms, Gent, Pont. 201. “Lefricus apud Lotharinges allus ot 
doctus,” Professor Stubbs (Const. Hist. i, 282) counts Leofric as a 


foreiguer, that is doubtless & continental instead of an insular Briton. But 
surely no man beyond the sea would have borne the name of Leofrie 
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LEOFRIC BISHOP OF EXETER. aS 


lowed the example of Ealdhun of Durham in choosing a onar. vin 
new site for the episcopal see of the two mow united Herm 
dioceses. He did not however, like Ealdhun, create at see w 
onee a church and acity;! he rather forestalled the practice foro," 

of prelates later in the century by transferring his throne 

to the greatest town of his diocese. The humbler Crediton 

had to yield its episcopal rank to the great city of the 

West, the city which thelstan had fortified as a cherished 

bulwark of his realm, the city whose valiant burghers had 

beaten back the Dane im his full might, and which bad 

fallen into his hands only when the Norman traitor was 

set to guard its walls? She whose fatal presence had 

caused that great misfortune still lived. The first years 1003-10s0. 
of Emma in England beheld the eapture and desolation of 

her noble morning-gift. Her last years saw the restored 

city become the spiritual capital of the great western 
peninsula. And within the life-time of many who saw that 1067. 
day, Exeter was again to stand a siege at the hands of 
a foreign King, and again to show forth the contrast 
between citizens as valiant as those who drove Swegen 
from before their walls and captains as incompetent or as 
treacherous as Hugh the churl, The church of Saint Peter 
in Exeter now became the cathedral church of the western 
diocese, and there Leofric was sclemnly enthroned in his 
episcopal chair by the saintly King and his virgin wife. 
Hitherto the church had been occupied by nuns, ‘They # 
were now removed, and the chapter of the Bishop was a." 
formed of secular canons. Leofrie however called on them &f “hr 
to conform to the stricter discipline which he had learned 

in Lotharingia. The rule of Chrodegang of Metz, the 






4 See vol. i. p. ag2. 
2 Will, Mains, 201, He again speaks of -Ethelstan’s walls, Seo vol. i. 
P. 310 et seqq. 
* See voli ps 317- 
* On this personal installation see Appendix I, 
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car. viz model rule of secular canons, though it did not impose 


monastic vows, yet imposed on those who conformed to 
it much of the strictness of monastic discipline.’ The 
clerks who submitted to it were severed, hardly less than 
actual monks, from all the ordinary habits of domestic 
life. They were condemned to the common table and the 
common dormitory; every detail of their life was settled 
by a series of minute ordinances; they were cut off from 
lay, and especially from female, society, and bound to a 
strict obedience to their Bishop or other ecclesiastical 
superior. Still they were not monks; they were even 
strictly forbidden to wear the monastic garb," and the 
pastoral duties of baptism, preaching, and hearing con- 
fessions were strictly enforced upon them, In accordance 
with the precepts of Chrodegang, the canons of Exeter 
were made to eat in s common hall and to sleep in a com- 
mon dormitory. Their temporal concerns were managed 
by an officer, who provided them with daily food and with 
a yearly change of raiment. This kind of discipline never 
found favour in England. All who were not actual monks 
clave earnestly to the usage of separate houses, in which 
they were often solaced by the company of wives and 
children, Every earlier and later attempt to introduce the 
Lotharingian rule in England utterly failed. Leofric’s 


2 Soe Appendix GG. The whole subject is fully illostratod by Professor 
Stubbs im the Preface to the De Incentione, p. ix. et 2eqq. See also bis 
note to Mosheim, i, 47. Richer ({if, 24) gives am account of the changes 
introduced by Archbishop A.dalbero (c. 969) in his church of Rheims, which 
soema to have brought in a still stricter discipline than that of Leofric at 
Exeter or Gian at Wella, Adalbero had been a member of the church of 
‘Mets. Amongst other things the Institutes of Seint Augustine were to be 
read daily. Here we get the first glimmer of Austin canons, though the 
order itself did not arise till Inter. 

‘The rule of Chrodegang will be found at length in D'Achery’s Spicile- 
sium, i. £65 ot seq. 

* Cop. 53, “Ut Canoniet cucullos monachorum non Induaat.” 

> $0 Stubbs, De Inventions, p. x, 
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discipline seems to have lasted somewhat longer than com- cuar. vi. 
monly happened in. the like cases. ‘Traces of the severer 

rule were still seen at Exeter in the next century, but 

even then the purity of ancient discipline had greatly 

fallen off? 

One of the sees vacated by the death of Lyfing thus Fatired, 
fell to the lot of a zealous ecclesiastical reformer, but a Abbot of 
man who plays no important part in the general history iahopie 
of the time. The fate of Lyfing’s other bishopric was 1040; 
widely different. It was bestowed on a prelate who, fiaton of 
without ever displaying any very great qualities, played Yo... 
a prominent, and on the whole not a dishonourable, part 
for many years to come. The early career of the famous 
Ealdred, who now succeeded Lyfing in the see of Wor- 
cester, had led him through nearly the same stages as 
that of his predecessor, Like him, he had been a monk 
at Winchester ; like him, he had been thence called to the 
government of one of the great monasteries of the West. 

The abbey of Tavistock, destroyed by Danish invaders 97. 
in the reign of Aithelred, had risen from its ashes, 

and it now proved a nursery of prelates like Lyfing and 
Ealdred? The new Bishop was a man of ability and Charmcter 
energy. He exhibits, like Harold, the better form of  Ealdrd. 
the increasing connexion between England and the con- 

tinent. As an ambassador at the Imperial court, as a 

pilgrim at Rome and Jerusalem, he saw more of the world 


+ Will. Malma. Goat. Pont. 201, “Canoticos atatuit qui, contra morem 
Anglorum, ud formam Lotharingorum uno triclinio comederent, uno cubl- 
culo cobitarent, ‘Transinissa est hujuscemodi regula ad posteros, quamvis 
pro Inxu temporum nonnulls jam ex parte desiderit, habentque clerici 
ceconomum ab episcopo constitutum, qui eis diatim necessaria victui, annu- 
tim amictul commods suggerat.” 

* See vol. &. p. 296. 

+ Tho name of Ealdred will come over and over again in our history for 
the next twenty-three years. His general life and character are described 
by William of Malmesbury, De Gest. Pont. 154, and Thomas Stabs, Gest. 
Pont. Eb, X Soriptt, 1700 ot voaq. 
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. than any contemporary Englishman. He was renowned as 


peacemaker, as one who could reconcile the bitterest 
enemies.! But he was also somewhat of a time-server, 
and, in common with so many other prelates of his time, 
he did not cacape the charge of simony. This charge is 
one which it is easy to bring and often hard to answer, 
but the frequency with which it is brought shows that the 
crime itself was a familiar one. Like many other church- 
men of his time, Ealdred did not scruple to bear arms both 
in domestic and in foreign warfare, but his campaigns 
were, to say the least, not specially glorious, His most 
enduring-title to remembrance is that it fell to his lot to 
place, within a single year, the crown of England on the 
brow, first of Harold and then of Williata, and to die of 
sorrow at the sight of his church and city brought to 
ruin by the mutual strife of Normans, Englishmen, and 
Danes, 

‘We shall find the new Bishop of Worcester appearing a 
few years later in arms against the Welsh, to whose - 
incursions the southern part of his diocese lay open. But 
as yot it was only his powers of persuasion and pesce- 
making which he was called upon to exercise in that 
quarter. It was probably by Ealdred’s intervention that 
4 reconciliation waa now brought about between the 
famous’ King of North Wales, Gruffydd ap Llywelyn,* 
and his English over-lord. 


4 TT, Stubbs, 1700,“ Iste apud regem Edwardum tantze erat auctoritati, 
‘ut cam eo mortales iniinicor reconeiliaret et de inimiciasimin amicissimoe 
facoret.” 

* The reconciliation of Gruffydd appears from his acting immediately 
afterwards in concert with Earl Swegen. That Ealdred brought sbout 
this present reconciliation is not distinctly stated, but it quite falls in with 
his genoral charactor as described in the Inst note, and with the fact that 
he played & prominont part ia a later rocenciliation between Eadward 
and Gruffydd. ‘The succes of Esldred in reconciling buth Swegen sad 
Gruffyda to the King is specially commented on by Thomas Stubbs, the 
biographer of the Archbishops of York (X Scriptt. 1701), who representa 
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Graffydd’s immediate neighbour to the east was Swegen, cuay. vit. 
whose anomalous earldom took in the border shires of Hagetion 
Gloucester and Hereford. Gruflydd accordingly gave sed Gro 
hostages, and accompanied Swegen in an expedition Yrine 
against the other Gruffydd, the son of Rhydderch, the Srniy, 
King of South Wales! On hia triumphant return Swogen @ aa” 
was guilty of an act which embittered the remainder of * 
his days, a breach of the laws of morslity which the 
ecclesiastical feelings of the time clothed with tenfold 
guilt. He sent for Eadgifu, Abbese of Leominster, kept Sweyen 
her awhile with him, and then sent her home? Like Fadgifu 
the Shechem of patriarchal story, he next sought, with Abbew abibe 
f generosity. as characteristic of hin wayward temper aster 
any of his worst deeds, to make reparation by marriage, Hesks 
But the law of the Church stood in his way. Richard mary bor. 
of Normandy, as we have seen, bad found it easy to raise 
his mistress to all the honours due to a matron and the 
wife of a sovereign. The Lady Emma herself, wife and 
mother of so many Kings, was the offepring of an union 
which the Church had thus hallowed only after the fact.! 

But no such means of reparation were open to the seducer 

of a consecrated virgin. The marriage was of course He throws 
forbidden, and Swegen, in his disappointment, threw up Plus, 
his earldom, left his country, and betook himself, first to sm st 
Flanders, the usual place of refuge for English exiles, and 


‘carlior York writers, He may indood rofer to the later reconciliation in 
2036, but the coubination of the names of Swegea and Grufydd might 
Jead us to think that he was speaking of somo event at this time. 

* Chron, Ab. 1046, “Her on pysum geare for Swegn cor] into Wealan, 
snd Griffin so Nerporan oyng ford mid him, and him man gislode.” In 
‘Ann. Camb, 1046 we read, “Seditio magna orta fuit inter Grifud filium 
Lewelio ot Grifud flium Riderch.” Or perhaps the expedition may be that 
yecorded under the next year when Graffydd ap Llywolyn ravaged all 
South Wales in revenge for the treacherous slaughter of one hundred and 
forty of his nobles, In any cane the two independent accounta exactly 6t 
in 10 one another. 

» See Appendix N, * Soe val. i. ps 253+ 
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thence to the seat of war in the North! A formal sen- 
tence of outlawry seems to have followed, as the lordships 
of Swegen were confiscated, and divided between his 
brother Harold and his cousin Beorn.® On Eadgifu and 
her monastery the hand of ecclesiastical discipline seems 
to have fallen heavily. ‘The nunnery of Leominster, one 
” of the objects of the bounty of Earl Leofric,? now vanishes 
from history. The natural inference is that the mis- 
conduct of Eadgifu led, not only to her own disgrace, but 
to the dissolution of the sisterhood over which she had so 
unworthily presided. We hear of no later marriage on 
the part of Swegen, but in after years we shall meet with 
a son of his, most likely a child of the frail Abbess of 
Leominster, Born under other circumstances, he might 
have been head of the house of Godwine. As it was, the 
son of Swegen and Eadgifu was the child of shame and 
sacrilege, and the career to which he was doomed was 
short and gloomy. 

‘The banishment of the Staller Osgod Clapa, at the 
bridal of whose daughter King Harthaenut had come to 
his untimely end, took place this year. Like the banish- 


* Chronn, Petrib. 1045 ; Cant. 1046. “On Yam ilcan geare ferde Sweyren. 
orl ut to Baldewines lande to Bryoge, and wunode jer ealne winter, and 
‘wenddo pa to aamere Gt.” “Ut” means, of coame, to Denmark. William 
of Malmesbury sys, (ji. 200), “‘Swaaus, perversi ingeail et infidi ia regom, 
multotiens a pstre et fratre Harodo descivit, et pirate factus, predis 
marinis virtutes majorum polluit.” Whom did William look on as the 
forefathers of Swegen Cf. Velleius, i. 13,0fSextus Pompeius ; “Quam eum 
non depuderet vindicatum armis ot ductu patria sui mare Infeatare piraticia 
eeleribus.” 

* Chron, Petrib. 1046. Swegen on his return’ asks for their restoration. 

+ Will. Malms. i 196. "Leofricus . . . monaeteria malta constituit . . . 
Leonense, et nonnalls sli,” So Flor. Wig. 1057. On Leominster, seo 
‘Monasticon, iv. 51. 

* Seo Appendix N. 

* Chron, Ab, 1046; Wig. 1047, “Man utlagode Osgod stallere.” 
Chron, Petrib, 1044. “On pis iloan geare wear® aflemed ut Oagot Clapa.” 
Chron. Cant. 1043. “And Osgod Claps wert ut adriven.” The differ 
‘ence of expression in the different Chronicles is remarkable, On‘*utadriven,” 














BANISHMENT OF OSGOD CLAPA. 


1 


ment of Gunhild, this measure was evidently connected ciar.vn. 


with the movements in the North of Europe. Osged was 
doubtless one of those who had been marked men ever 
since the election of Eadward,' and who, in the present 
state of Scandinavian affairs, were felt to be dangerous. 
The immediate danger came from Magnus; but there 
could be little doubt that, of the three princes who were 
disputing the superiority of Scandinavia, the successful 
one, whether Magnus, Harold, .or Swegen, would assert 
some sort of claim to the possession of England. Magnus 
had done so already. Harold lived to invade England and 
to perish in the attempt, It was only the singular pru- 
dence of Swegen which kept him back from any such 
enterprise till he was able to interfere in English affairs 
in the guise of a deliverer, Partizans of any one of the 
contending princes were clearly dangerous in England. 
Osgod was driven out, seemingly by a decree of the 
Christmas Gemét,? and he presently, after the usual 
sojourn in Flanders, took himself to the seat of war in 
Denmark? 


1066. 


1069. 


Osgod and Swegen most likely tock service with Afain of 
Swegen Estrithson. The presence of Swegen the son of Sen‘ 


Godwine would be welcome indeed to the partizans of his 
Danish namesake, The nephew of Ulf, the cousin of their 
own leader, the son of the great English Earl, renowned 
in the North as the conqueror of the Wends,' was a reeruit 
richly to be prized. And the cause of Swegen Estrithson 
just then greatly neoded recruits, His hopes, lately 20 
flourishing, had been again dashed to the ground. Magnus 


ee vol. i. p. 503. Florence, 1046, sayr, “Ongodus Capa expellitur 
Angti 4 Soe above, p. 9: 

* The Abingdon Chronicle says, “on pis yloam geare man gettlagode 
‘Ongod Clapan foran to middanwinire.” 

3 This is implied in the narrative of Florence, 1049. “Osgodusautem .. 
‘Danemareiam rediit.” 

© See-wol-t. p.423. 
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had contrived to gain over his uncle Harold to his side, 
by the costly bribe of a share in the kingdom of Norway. 
The gift indeed was not quite gratuitous, Besides join- 
ing in the war with Swegen, Harold was to share with 
Magnus the treasures which he had gathered in his 
Southern warfare? The two Kings now joined their 
forces, and drove Swegen out of Jiitland and the Danish 
isles. He kept only Scania, that part of the old Danish 
realm which lies on the Swedish side of the Sound, 
and which is now politically part of Swoden? In the 
course of the next year Swegen was again aiming at the 
recovery of his kingdom. It may well have been the 
presence of English exiles in his camp, which suggested 
to him the idea of obtaining regular help from England as 
an ally of the English King. He sent and asked for the 


His request help of an English fleet. In those days questions of peace 


scusned 


the 
Witan; 





and war were not decided either by the sovereign only or 
by the sovereign and a few secret counsellors; they were 
debated openly by the Witan of the whole land. The 
demand of Swegen was discussed in full Gemét. Swegen 
had certainly acted, whether of set purpose or not, ae a 
friend of England; the diversion caused by him had saved 
England from a Norwegian invasion. But setting aside 
any feelings of gratitude on thie account, any feelings of 
attachment to the kinsman of Cnut and of Godwine, it 
docs not seem that England had any direct interest in 
upholding the cause of Swegen. A party which sought 
only the immediate interest of England might argue that 
the sound policy was to stand aloof, and to leave the 
contending Kings of the North to wear out each other's 
power and their own, Such however was not the view 
taken by Godwine. In the Gemét in which the question 


* Snorro, Harold, 21 (Laing, iii. 19). 
2 Ibid. 26, 28 (Laing, iil, 25, 27). 
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was debated, the Earl of the West-Saxons supported the c#ar.r1. 
petition of his nephew, and proposed that fifty ships should Oo4"it> 
besent to his help. It is clear that such a course might chin 
be supported by plausible arguments. Tt is clear that 

equally plausible arguments might be brought forward 

on the other side, And if, as ie possible, this question 

was discussed in the same Gemét in which sentence of 
outlawry was pronounced against Swegen the son of God- 

wine, it ia clear that the father of the culprit would atand 

ata great disadvantage in supporting the request of the 

prince with whom that culprit had taken service. It 

marks the still abiding influence of Godwine that he was 

able to preserve the confiscated lordships of Swegen for 

Harold and Beorn, But in his reoommendation of giving 

armed support to Swegen Estrithson all his eloquence 

utterly failed. The esuse of non-intervention was pleaded bot bie 
by Earl Leoftic, and his arguments prevailed. All folk, iwoporet 
we are told—the popular character of the assembly still PY)2°* 
impresses itself on the language of history—agreed with mr 
Leofrie, and determined the proposal of Godwine to be 
unwise. The naval force of Magnus, it was said, was too 

great to be withstood.! Smogon Estritheon had therefore 

to carry on the struggle with his own unaided forces, 
Against the combined powers of Magnus and Harold those Magaus 
forces were utterly unavailing. Swegen was defeated in a Syren 
great sea-fight ; Magnus took possession of all Denmark, oo oot 
and laid a heavy contribution upon the realm? Swegen mtv. 


» The application of Swogen and the refusal by the Witan come from the 
Worcester Chronicle, 1048. “And Swegen esc sende hider, bead him 
fylates ongeon Magnus Norwega cyng ; jt man sceolde sendin 1. soypa 
him to faltame ; ac hit pubto unred callum folce ; and hit woar8 pa golet, 
jush ject po Magnus hele mycel seypecrett.” ‘The personal share of God 
‘wine and Leofric in the debate comes from Florence, 1047. “Tune comes 
Godwinus consili fi dedit ut saltem 1. naves militibus instructas ei 
mitteret; sed quia Leofrico cemiti et omni populo id non videbatar con- 
ddliam, nollam ei mittore voluit.” 
* Flor. Wig. 1047. 
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cmvp.va. again took refuge in Sweden, and now began to meditate 

complete surrender of his claims upon Denmark. Just 
Sudden at this moment, we are told, a messenger came, bringing 
See of the news of the sudden death of Magnus! The victorious 
147, King had perished by an accident not unlike that which 

hhad caused the death of Lewis of Laon? His horse, 

suddenly startled by a hare, dashed his rider against the 
Harold trunk of a tree? On his death-bed he bequeathed the 
Homey, crown of Norway to his uncle Harold and that of Den- 
Swegen in mark to his adversary Swegen. Such a bequest is quite 

in harmony with the spirit of the correspondence between 
Their long Magnus and Eadward. Swegen came back and took 
yarlare "possession of bis kingdom, and though he was for years 
engaged in constant warfare with Harold, he never wholly 
lost his hold upon the country. The first act of both the 
{new Kings was to send embassies to England. Harold 
offered pence and friendship; Swegen again asked for 
armed help against Harcld.® The debate of the year 
Helpagain before was again reopened. Godwine again supported the 
SESe° request of his nephew, and again proposed that fifty ships 
snd pesce should be sent to his help. Leofric again opposed the 
with Has motion, and the people again with one voice supported 


Tors. Leofrie. Help was refused to Swegen and peace was 





} Snorro, Harold, 30 (Laing, ifi-a9). 

# Saxo, 204. Cf.vol. i. p. 230. 

* The legendary writers confoundel Swegen and Magnus, making aKing 
of Denmark be drowned as he was setting forth to invade England, For 
this tale, mixed up with a story of vision of Eadward, eee AEthel. Risv, 
X Scriptt. 378. Alberic of Trois Fontaines (1055) improves on thin by 
dividing Swogen into two people; “Sueno junior qui paullo port fuit aub- 
mervus,” and “Swanus ille nobilis, qui decem et quattuor fics babuit." 
Cf, the Hisbrew Chronicler’s panegyric on Abijah, 2 Chron, xiii. 21, 

* Soe abore, p. 74- 

* Flor. Wig. 1048. 1 insert this story with a certain amount of fear 
and trembling, as it roads #0 like s mero repetition of what happened 
ths year before, Still the authority of Florence fs high, and it is not 
unlikely that Swegen, in hie new circumstances, might make a second 
application, 
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concluded with Harold! Swegen, despairing of English cnar. vu. 
aid, seems to have sought for protection in another 
quarter, and to have acknowledged himself a vassal of the 
Empire? 

‘These two years seem to have been marked by several Payal 
physical phenomena, In the former we hear of the ken.” 
unusual severity of the winter, accompanied by an !0467- 
extraordinary fall of snow.? In the latter several of the May 1, 
midland shiros were visited by an earthquake.t We read '°4* 
also of epidemics among both men and beasts, and of the 
appearance called wild fire.’ A fow ecclesiastical appoint- Death of 
ments are also recorded; but one only calls for notice. Simmer 
Allfwine, Bishop of Winchester, died, and his bishopric ‘> Aus: 
fell neither to Frenchman nor to Lotharingian. Stigand grea 
rose another step in the ladder of promotion by his trans- Sets. 
lation from the humbler see of Elmham to the bishopric 
of the Imperial city. 

As far as we can make out through the confused Remge of 
chronology of these years, it was in the year of the peace sete 
with Norway that England underwent, what we ave not '4%- 
now heard of for many years, an incursion of Scandinavian 
pirates? ‘Two chiefs, named Lothen and Yrling, came 








+ Flor. Wig. 1048.“ Haroldus , .. nuntios sd regem Eadwardum misit 
et pacem smicitiamque ili obtulit et recepit.” 

* Boe below. p. 99. a 

2 Chron, Ab. 1046; Fl. Wig. 1047; Chron. Wig. 1048. It wan after 
Candlemas, i. 6. of 1047. 

* Chronn. Ab. 1048; Wig. 1049; Fl. Wig. 1048. 

* Chron, Wig. 1049. “Det wilde fyr on Deorbyscire micel yfel dide.” 
Florence (1048) calls it “ignis sirius, valgo dictue silvatious.” 

* Chromn. Ab, 1047; Wig. 1048; Petrib. 1045; Cant, 1046; Fl, Wig. 
1047. By some extraordinary confusion Florence places here the death 
of Esdmund, Bishop of Durham, and the suocestion of Esdred, which 
appened in 1043. See vol. i pp. $27, 528. 

T Chron. Ab. 1048; Chron. Petrib. 1046. These clearly rofer to the 
samme event, Tharily understand Mr. Thorpe’s note to bis Translation of 
‘the Chrovicles, p. 137. “This predatory expedition, sstigned here to the 
‘year 1046, is of a much earlier date"’—one seemingly before the year 1000. 
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cue. vu. with twenty-five ships, and harried various parts of the 


coast. This event, must have been in some way connected 
with the course of the war between Harold and Swegen. 
Probably some enterprising wilings in the service of one 
or other of those princes found » moment of idleness just 
as the two Kings were taking possession of their crowns, 
and thought the opportunity a good one for an attack on 
England. Such an attack was doubtless unexpected, 
especially as such good care had been taken to keep on 
good terms with both the contending Kings, But perhaps 
the more daring policy of Godwine would really have been 
the safer.’ Had fifty English ships, whatever their errand, 
been afloat in the Northern seas, Lothen and Yrling could 
hardly have come to plunder the shores of England. 
Anyhow the story shows us the kind of spirit which still 
reigned in the North, There were still plenty of men 
ready to seek their fortunes in any part of the world as 
s00n as a moment of unwelcome quiet appeared at home. 
Harold and Swegen at least did the world some service by 
finding employment for such men in warfare with one 
another. The wikings harried far and wide, From Sand- 
wich they carried off a vast booty in men, gold, and silver* 
In the Isle of Wight they must have met with more 
resistance, as many of the best men of the island are said 


This is because » Lothen snd an Yrling ocour in the story of Olaf Tryge- 
weaon. But the Chronicler could hardly be mistaken on auch a peint. 
Lappenberg (499. Therpe, il. 239) seems to have no doubt on the matter. 
Thero is an entry in the Hampahire Domesday, 40 b, which perhaps 
points to this particular irruption, which at all events point to the possi- 
bility of irruptions of the kind. Certain lands of the ses of Winchester 
are taxed at a lower rate becavse of their being exposed to the attacks of 
wikings ; “'T-R, E, ot modo so defeadit pro 20 bidis, ‘Tamen sunt numero 
go hide, Sed rex E. ita donsvit causa wichingarum quia super mare est.” 
+“ Godwines Rath wurde bald als der richtige erkanat.” Lappenberg, 





499. 

3 Tmake up the details by joining the narratives of the two Chronicles. 
Both mention Sandwich ; but the Peterborough Chronicle alone speaks of 
‘the wast booty. 
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to have been slain! In Thanet too the landfolk with- cxar. vn. 
stood them manfully, refused them landing and water, and 

drove them altogether away.? Thence they sailed to 

Essex, where they plundered at their pleasure By this Edman! 
time the King and the Earls bad got together some ships. Hoare 
‘The Earls were doubtless Godwine and Harold, on whose i 
governments the attack had been made, and the words of eye 
our authorities seem to imply that Eadward was himself ander. 

present in person.t They sailed after the pirates, but they 

were too late. The enemy had already made his way to 

the common refuge alike of banished Englishmen and 

of foes of England. The wikings were now mfe in the 

havens of Flanders—of Baldvines Zand ; there they found 

a ready market for the spoils of England, and thence they 

sailed back to their own country.’ 

‘We here scem to be reading over again the history of Anslogy 
the evente which led to the first hostile relations betwoen rations 
England and Normandy. The Northmen are again Stver 
plundering England, and » continental power again gives 991 ™ a 
them so much of help and comfort as is implied in letting 
them sell their plunder in his havens. This time the 
offending power was not Normandy but Flanders, and 
Eadward, unlike his father, had no lack of powerful friends 
on the continent. The great prince who had, a year Antes, 
before,” been raised to the throne of the world was, a8 We Emperor 
have seen,’ on the closest terms of friendship with his English #*™7- 

* Chron. Ab. 1048. “Man gehergode Sandwic and Wiht, and ofsiokan 
pe betata men pe pa werun.” 

* Chron. Petrib. 1046. ‘‘ And wendon fa onbuton Tenet, and woldon 
peer petilee don ; ac pat Iandfole hardlice wisatodon, and forwerndon heom 
wegBer ge upganges ge wieteres, and afymdon hi Junom mid ealle.” The 
refoml of water is remarkable. Probably in other cases the landfolk bad 
to provide provisions out of sheer fear. * Chron. Petrib. ua. 

* Chron. Ab. 1048. “And Eadward cining and ps eorlas foran mfter 
am Gt mid heore seypun.”” Eadward had boom on board the fleet once 
before (neo p. 75), but that time he saw no service. 

* Chron. Petrib. 1046, 

7 Lamb. Herz. 1047. 
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cuar. vit, brother, and it is plain that close alliance with the Empire 
formed part of the policy of the patriotic party. The 
illustrious Cesar had filled the papal chair with a pontiff 
The Ger- like-minded with himself. A series of German Popes of 
‘man FP™ Traperial nomination had followed one another in a quick 
succession of short reigns; but they had had time to show 
forth in their virtues a marked contrast to the utter degra- 
dation of the Italian pontiffs who had gone immediately 
Leothe before them, The throne of Peter was now filled, at the 
Joyeuiogg, Imperial bidding, by Bruno, Bishop of Toul, a native 
of Elsass and a kinsman of the Emperor, who had taken 
the name of Leo the Ninth? He was now in his second 
year of office, having been appointed in the year of the 
peace between England and Norway. It was perhaps 
only a later legend which told how, on his way to Rome, 
he fell in with the famous Hildebrand, then in exile, how 
he listened to his rebukes for the crime of accepting a 
spiritual office from an earthly lord, how he entered Rome 
asa pilgrim, and did not dare to ascend the pontifical 
throne till he was again more regularly chosen thereto by 
the voice of the Roman clergy and people.? But, in any 
case, this concession to ecclesiastical rule or prejudice had 
abated nothing of Leo’s loyalty to his Teutonic sovercign, 
nothing of his zeal for the welfare, both spiritual and 
temporal, of lands which the Italian pontiffs so seldom 
visited. The Pope was now at Aachen, ready with his 
Rebelim spiritual weapons to help the Emperor against a league 
otGodtrey of his rebellious vassals. They had waged war against 


* Seo the Life of Leo by the contemporary Archdescon Wibert, in 
Murstori, if, 282, 

* The intervention of Hildebrand, as told by Otto of Freising in his 
Annals, lib, vi.c. 33, seems apocryphal, as Muratori remarks in hia note, 
fii. aga. But the germ of the story is to be found in Wibert ; Leo entered 
Rome barefoot,and though he announced hia appointment by the Emperor, 
ho demanded the ascent of the clergy and people before he entered on bis 
office, 
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their over-lord; they had burned the city and church of cxar. w. 
Verdun; they had destroyed the noble palace of the winagnine 
Emperor at Nimwegen. Foremost among the offenders peror. 
were ‘Theodorie of Holland, Baldwin of Flanders, and ‘7 
Godfrey of Lotharingia. Godfrey was specially guilty. 
After a former rebellion he had been imprisoned and 
released, and now he was foremost: in the new insurrection, 
especially in the deed of sacrilege at Verdun.! The Pope Leo er- 
therefore did not hesitate to issue his excommunication Sates Gul- 
against him. Godfrey yielded; the ban of the Father of #2, 
Christendom bent his soul; he submitted to scourging, he 
redeemed hia hair at a great sum, he gave largely to- 
wards the rebuilding of the minster which he had burned, 
and himself laboured at the work like a commen mason. 
But Baldwin of Flanders, perhaps trusting to his doubtful Continued 
position an‘a:yasu both, of ihe: Empire-and of the French Rte 
crown, was more obstinate, and still continued his ravages, 
The Emperor accordingly called on his vassals and allies 
for help against a prince whose power might well seom 
dangerous even to Kings and Cwsars, King Swegen of Swexea 
Denmark—so low had Denmark fillen since the days of $4 ward 
Caout—obeyed the summons as a vassal.? King Endward jin the 
of England gave his help as an slly, and as one who was sun 
himself an injured party, ‘The reception of English exiles 
at Baldwin's court, the licence allowed to Scandinavian 
pirates of selling the spoils of England in Baldwin's 
havens, caused every Englishman to look on the Count 
of Flanders as an enemy. The help which had been 
refused to Swegen was therefore readily granted to Henry. 
The King of the English was not indeed asked to take any 

+ On this war we Appendix 0. 

4 Florence (1049) seams pointedly to distinguish the rolatfons in which 
‘Swegen and Eadward stood to the Emperor, “Suanus . . . ut Imperator 
illi mendarat, vum sua clasge ibi affwit, et es vice fidelitatem Imperatori 


juravit, Misit quoque ad gem Anglorum Eadwardum et rayavi¢ illum 
no Baldwinurn permitterot ffugero, si vellot ad mare fugere." 
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part in continental warfare by land. The share of the 
enterprise assigned to him was to keep the coast with 
hie chips, in cage the rchellious prince should attempt to 
escape by sea! Again, as in the days of Aithelstan and 
Esdmund, an English fleet appeared in the Channel, ready, 
if need be, to take a part in continental warfare. But 
now, as in the days of Athelstan and Eadmund? nothing 
happened which called for its active service, Eadward and 
his fleet watched at Sandwich, while the Emperor marched 


‘against Baldwin by land. But the Count of Flanders, 


instead of betaking himself to the sea, submitted in all 
things to the will of the mighty over-lord whom he had 
provoked? 

‘Tho immodiate object for the assembling of tho fleet 
had been gained; but the events which immediately 
followed showed that the flect was just as likely to be 
needed for protection at home, as for a share in even just 
and necessary warfare abroad. The submission of Baldwin 
to the Emperor seems to hare let loose the English exiles 
who had been flitting backwards and forwards between 
Flanders and Denmark,‘ and who bad perhaps taken a part 
on Baldwin's side in the last campaign. Both Osgod 
Clapa and Swegen the son of Godwine now appeared at 
sea. Swegen had only eight ships; but Osgod had—we 
are not told how—gathered a force of thirty-nine. While 
the King was still at Sandwich, Swegen returned to 
England. He sailed first to Bosham, a favourite lordship 
of his father, and one whose name we shall again meet 
with in connexion with events of still greater moment 
to the house of Godwine. He there left his ships, and 
went to the King at Sandwich, and offered to become his 


1 Flor, Wig. 1049; Chron. Ab. and Wig. ib. “pet he ne gepafode pet 
he him on wretere me wtburste,” 

* See vol. i. pp. 203, 220. * Sce Appendix O. 

* See pp. 89, or. 
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man) His natural allegiance as an English subject was onar. vu. 
perhaps held to be cancelled by his outlawry or by his Swegen’s 
having become the man of Swegen of Denmark or of some fon wilt 
other foreign prince. A new personal commendation was teu 
seemingly needed for his reconciliation with his natural 
sovereign. He scems to have asked for his carldom again; 

at any rate, he was tired of the life of a sea-rover, and 

asked that his lands which had been confiscated might 

be given back to him for his maintenance. He sceme to 

have found favour, either with the King personally or with 

some of those who were about him, for it was proposed, 

if not actually resolved, that Swegen should be restored 

to all his former possessions. But the strongest oppo- Harcld and 
nents of such s course were found in the kinsmen to Besa 
whom his confiscated lands had been granted, his cousin pono 
Beorn and his brother Harold. ‘They both refused to give 

up any part of what the King had given them.? Swegen’s Swogeu's 
petition was accordingly refused; his outlawry was con- (ny) 
firmed ; only, as seems to have been usual in such cases, 

he was allowed four days to get him out of the country. 

How far Harold and Beorn acted in this matter out of 

mere regard to their own interests, how far out of a regard 

to the publie good, how far out of that mixture of motives 

which commonly determines men’s actions, we have no 

means of judging. This is not the only act of Harold’s 

early life which may be taken to show that he had not 

yet acquired those wonderful gifts of conciliation and 


+ Chron, Ab. 104. ‘He com hider mid hiwunge, owe pet he wolde 
‘bia man beon.” 

* China. Petrib. 1046.“ And oom Swegn ccrl in mid vii. scypam to 
Bosenham, et gritods wid jone cyng, and behst man him pet he morte 
arte [boon] sele era pings pe be ér abte.” 

1 Tb. “Da witlleg Harold orl his broor and Beorn cor! pet he ne 
moste beon nan Jere pings wur8e pe so cyng him geunnen hefde.” So 
Chron. Ab. 1049. The Worvester Chronicle and Florence do not mention 
‘this opposition of Harold and Beorn, 
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self-restraint which mark his more mature career. Of the 
character of Beorn we know nothing except from this 
story; what we hear of him directly afterwards certainly 
sets him before us in a generous and amiable light. The 
tale is told us in a perfectly colourless way, without any 
hint how the conduct of the two cousins was looked at 
in the eyes of contemporaries in general or in the eyes 
of Earl Godwine. At all events, Swegen went away from 
Sandwich empty-handed, He thence went to Bocham, 
where his ships were lying in the land-locked haven of 
that place. This was just at the moment when the fleet, 
no longer needed for service against Baldwin, was begin- 
ning to disperse. We see that this fleet also had been 
gathered in the ancient way by the contingents or contri- 
butions of the shires,! and that only a small number of the 
ships were in the King’s permanent service. Those of the 
erews who had come from distant, especially inland, dis- 
tricts were naturally weary of tarrying when there was no 
chance of active service, and the contingent of Mereia was 
accordingly allowed to return ome.” The King remained 
at Sandwich with a few ships only. 

‘Meanwhile a rumour came that hostile ships had been 
seen ravaging to the west. The Earl of the West-Saxons 
accordingly sailed forth to the rescue, with forty-two ships 
belonging to the men of his earldom.? He took also two ships 
of the King, commanded respectively by Harold and by his 
third son Tostig, of whom we now hear for the first time.* 

2 See vali. p. 339. 

2 © Foron felascypa him,” saya the Worcester Chronicle ; but Abit 
pote it more distinctly 
hig ewa dydon.” 

* Abingdon and Worcester mention Godwine’s going with forty-two 
ships, but Peterborough says more distinctly, “Da ge[wende] Gedwine 
orl west onbuton mid Jres eynges ii, acipum an anan ateorde Harold eorl 
and Jan ofran Tostig his brotor, and landosmanna scipa xii.” 

‘The first certainly authentic signature of Tostig seems to be in this 
year. Cod. Dipl. iv. 115. ‘The charter, after the signatures of Godwine, 








1aton 
And pase cing lyfde callon Myrceon ham ; and 
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Stress of weather however hindered them from getting one. vir 


further west than Pevensey. While they lay there, a 
change, of the motive of which we are not told, was made 
in the command of the two royal ships which had secom- 
panied Godwine. Harold gave up the ship which he had 
commanded to his consin Beorn. This accidental change 
possibly saved Harold's life? For Swegen now came from 
Bosham to Pevensey, and there found his father and 


cousin. He there spoke with both of them. The result Beornen- 
of their discourse was that Beorn was persuaded to under- sd uin 
take the office of intercessor with the King on Swegen’s Y Swe 


behalf, What arrangement was to be proposed—whether 
Beorn brought himself to consent to the sacrifice which 
he had before refused—whether Swegen was to be again 
invested with his earldom or only with his private lord- 
ships—whether Harold, Beorn, or Swegen was to be com- 
pensated in any other way for the surrenders which one or 
more of them would have to make—of all this nothing is 
explained to us. We hear however that Beorn, trusting 
to his kindred with Swegen,’ did not hesitate to set out 
to ride with him to the King at Sandwich. He even 
agreed to a proposal of Swegen, according to which they 
left the road from Pevensey to Sandwich, and weat west 
ward to Bosham. For this change from his original 
scheme Swegen made an excuse, which was doubtless more 


Leofric and Siward, has thoe of “Harcld dux,” “Beorn dus," “Tosti 
nobilis,” “ Leowine nobilis.” Leofwine must have been very young. 

1 Chron. Petrib. “Da seyRe man Harold eorl Gp pres eynges ecipe pe 
Hnrold orl £r stoorde.” Mr. Earlo's conjecture that for “ Harold oorl ” 
‘we should read “ Beorn eorl” ia absolately necessary to make senso of the 
passage. Parallel Chronicles, 343. 

3 Was it some fooling that s brother's life had been at least in jeopardy 
that led William of Malmesbury, or thoto whom he followed, into the 
strange statement (ji. 100) that Swegen’s ponance was undertaken “ pro 
‘conscientia Branonis cognati interempti, ef, ul quidam dicunt, fratrie” ¥ 

* Chron. Ab. “Pa wende Beom for pere sibbe pat he him ewican 
nelde.” So Wig. 
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intelligible then than it is now, namely a fear lest the 
crews of his ships should forsake him, if they were not 
confirmed in their faith towards him by the presence of 
Beorn. ‘The young Earl fell into the snare, and accom- 
panied his cousin to the haven of Bosham, But when 
Swegen pressed him to go on board one of his ships, 
Beorn’s suspicions were at last aroused, and he vehemently 
refused. At last Swegen’s sailors bound him, put him in 
a boat, rowed him to the ships, and there kept him a 
prisoner. ‘They then hoisted their sails and steered for 
Dartmouth. There Beorn was killed by Swegen’s orders, 
but his body was taken on shore and buried in a church. 
‘As soon as the murder became known, Earl Harold? with 
others of Beorn’s friends, and the eailors from London— 
a clear mark of Beorn’s popularity—came and took up the 
body, carried it to Winchester, and there buried it in the 
Old Minster by the side of Beorn’s uncle King Cnut. 
‘The general indignation at the crime of Swegen was 
intense. The King and the army publicly declared the 
murderer to be Nifkiag? This was the vilest epithet in 
the English language, implying: utter worthlessmess. It 
was evidently used as a formal term of dishonour, We 
shall find it at later time resorted to by a Norman King 
as a means of appeal to his English subjects, William 


1 «9 Dertamntian,” Chron. Ab. and Wig.: “to Axamuvan,” Chron. 
Petrib, 

* ‘The pervonal share of Hayold in the burial comes from the Abingdon 
Chronicle, the one teast favourable to Godwine. Peterborough, so strongly 
Godwinist, is silent. 

3 Chron. Ab. “And so cing ba and eall here cwation Swegen for ni8ing.” 
(Of Chron, Potrib, 1088. “Da so cyng . . . sonde ofer eall Englalands, and 
Dend uct wle man po waere wnnitiing scoolde ciman to he.” Will. Malms. 
iv, 306. “<Jubet ut compatriotas advocent ad obsidionem venire, nisi si 
qui velint ub nomine MiSing, quod nequam sont, remanere.” Matt 
Paris. p. 15 (Wats); “Abaque mora ut ad obsidionem veniant jubet; nisi 
velint eub nomine Nithing, quod Latine nequam sonat, recensori. Angli, 
qui nihil contumeliosiue et vilius wetimant quam hujumnod! ignominioso 
vooabulo notari, catervatim ad regem confiuentes,” &c, 
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SWEGEN CONDEMNED BY THE ARMED GEMOT. 


Rufus, when he needed English support, proclaimed in the cur, 
like sort that all who failed to come to his standard should 
be declared to be Nithing. But this proclamation has a 


deeper importance than the mere use of this curious ex- 


105 


vu, 


pression of public contempt, It ie to be noted that the Funetine 
proclamation is described as the act of the King and his Wich dis 


army. Here is clearly a case of a military Gemét.' ‘The & 
army, as representing the nation, takes on itsclf in time 
of war the functions which belonged to the regular Gemét 
in time of peace. ‘The army declares Swegen to be Nithing; 
it was doubtless the army, in the same sense, which had 
just before hearkened to, and finally rejected, his petition 
for restoration to hie estates. So it was the army, Caut’s 


charged by 
je army. 


Danish army, which took on itself the functions of the 1014. 


English Witan by disposing of the English crown on 
the death of the elder Swegen.? In the ancient Teutonic 
constitution the army was the nation and the nation was 
thearmy® In the primitive Geméts described by Tacitus,¢ 
to which sll men came armed, no distinction could be 


drawn between the two, But it should be noticed that Nature 


of the 


the word used is not that which denotes the armed levy mniituy 
of the kingdom, but that which describes the army in its 


special relation to the King.’ ‘This fact exactly falls in 
with the practical, though not formal, change which had 
taken place in the constitution of the ordinary Geméts* 


* On military Assemblies, Macedonian, Htolian, and even Achaian, sco 
‘Hist. Fed. Gov. i. pp. 413, 511, 549. Cf. the action of the Gothic army 
‘under Theodoric in Malohos, 266, The women take nm part. drOpee re wat 
oraiees doi wérree fecay txt Berdipryor Tov abran thyeubra, mpavyy 7 Kal 
OopiBy dfiobvres ounBalrer. 

? See vol. i. p. 367. 

+ Waits, i. 36. “Wie das Volk Heer ist, die Versamolung des Volke 
Gericht, vo ist der Richier auch Heerfuhrer.” 

* See voli. p. 81. 

* Here, which implies a standing force, very often a paid force, not fyrd, 
the general levy of the country. 

* Seo voli. p, 103, 
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The military Gemot which passed this sentence on Swegen 
was not the whole force of England, for we were just 
before told that the contingents both of Mercia and 
Wessex had left Sandwich. This ascembly must have con- 
sisted of the King’s comitaiue of both kinds, of the thegns 
bound to him by the older and more honourable tie, and 
also of the standing force of the housecarls, or at any rate 
of their officers’ Setting churchmen aside—though we 
have seen that even churchmen ofton bore arms both by 
land and by sea—such a body would perhaps contain a 
lange share of the men who were likely to attend an 
ordinary Witenagemst. By an assembly of this kind, 
acting, whether constitutionally or not, in the character 
of @ national assembly, the outlawry and disgrace of 
Swegen were decreed. 

It would seem that this decree preceded the translation 
of Beorn’s body to Winchester, a ceremony which is not 
unlikely to have been ordered by the assembly. For it 
was before that translation? that the men of Hastings, 
most probably by some commission from the King or his 
military council, sailed forth to take vengeance on the 
murderer. Swegen was already forsaken by the greater 
part of his following. Of his eight ships six had left him. 
Their crews were most likely rough wikings from the 
North, men familiar with all the horrors of ordinary pirate 
warfare, not troubled with seruples atout harrying a land 
whose people had never wronged them, but who never- 
theless shrank from the fouler wickedness of slaying o 
kinsman by guile. Two ships only stayed with Swegen, 
those doubtless whose crews had been the actual doers 


* On the housecarls, as a later and lower form of the comitatus, see vol. i. 
P 44t: 
+ *"Lytel wer fan" (namely the vecond burial of Boom), the men of 


‘Hastings set forth, secording to the Woreester Chronicle, the only one 
which mentions their exploit, 
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of the deed. The men of Hastings chased and overtook cuar. v1. 


thess ships, slow their crews, and brought the ships to the 
King.’ How Swegen himself escaped it is not easy to 
sce; the men of Hastings may still have scrupled per- 
sonally to lay hands upon a son of Godwine. At any rate 
the murderer baffied pursuit, and again took shelter in his 
old quarters, Baldwin, so lately restored to his dominions, 
again began his old practice of receiving English exiles, 
and Swegen spent the whole winter at the court of Flanders 
under the full protection of its sovereign? 





The story of the murder of Beorn is told in so minute Character 


of the act 


and graphic a way that it seems impossible to throw of Sveyen 


doubt on any part of the tale. And every account repre- 
sents the deed as a deed of deliberate treachery.» An act 
of mere violence would not have greatly offended the 
morality of that age. Had Swegen killed even a kinsman 
in a moment of provocation or in a fair fight to decide 
a quarrel, his guilt might not bave seemed very black. 
Had he even used craft in carrying out an ancestral deadly 


1 So T understand the words of the Worcester Chronicle. ‘The men of 
‘Hastings go after Swegon and take “his twa scypa”—the only ships he 
‘then had. To explain his having only two ships the writer adds, * chta 
seypa he hele er he Beorn beswice ; sySSan hine forleton ealle buton 
‘twam." Tho only meaning of these words seeins to be thet which T have 
given, though it involves the difficulty as to the personal escape of Swegen. 
But it is clear that Florence took them differently ; '*Dimiseront illum sex 
‘haves, quarum duss paulo post ceperunt Hastingenses . . . Swanus veru 
ad Flandriam duabus fugiens navibus ibi mansit.” This accounts for his 
‘scape, but I cannot seo how ‘*his twa scypa”? can mean two of the 
thipa which bed left him. The Abingdon Chronicle als mentions the 
desertion of the six ships, but not tho exploit of the Hastings men. “For 
other examples of the vigorous sction of the men of the * Cinque Forts” 
in 1293 and 1397, soe Walter of Hemingburgh, vol. li pp. 4r, 158 (Hist. 
Soc. a.) 

2 Chron. Ab, “And par wunode mid Baldwins.” Chron, Potrib. 
And Sweyen gewende pe oast to Baldewines lando, and act per oslno 
winter on Bryoge mid his fullan grit.” 

? Chron. Wig. 1050. “Swein eorl bed Boorn eorl mid facne,” “ser he 
Beorn beswice.” Chron. Ab. 1049. sr he Beorn amyrSrode.” 
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one. vir, feud, he might have quoted many precedents in Northum- 
brian history, and, among them, an act in the life of the 
reigning Earl of the North hardly inferior in guilt to the 

Cnivenal worst aspect of his own.! But to kill a kinsman, « con- 
Rahwe°" fiding kinsman, one who had just granted a somewhat 
Swesem. unreasonable prayer, was a deed which offended the natural 
instincts, mot only of contemporary Englishmen but of 
Scandinavian pirates. At the moment Swegen seems to 

have found no frionds; the voice of all England was 

against him ; there is no sign that any of his family stood 

by him; the sympathies of Harold clearly lay with his 
murdered cousin, It is hardly possible to conecive a 

Blacker or more unpardonable crime. One would have 
thought that Swegen would have failed to find patrons or 

His rcep- protectors in any comer of Christendom. Yet, strange to 
fla, say, the murderer, forsaken by all, was at once reecived 
with favour by Baldwin, even though Baldwin must have 

known that by receiving him he was running the risk of 

again offending the King of the English and even the 
Emperor himself, And what followed is stranger still. 

Hisowte Tn the next year, in a Witenagem6t held in London in 
bey!" Midlent, Swegen’s outlawry was reversed, and he was 
andhe re- restored to his earldom. And, strangest of all, his resto- 
ration is attributed, not to the influence of Godwine or his 
“" fumily, not to any change of fecling on the part of the 
Swen King or the nation, but to the personal agency of Bishop 
suisard Baldred the peacemaker, He it was who, it would seem, 
Hate” crossed over to Flanders, brought Swegen to England, and 
procured his restoration at the hands of the King and his 

Witan,® There is nothing to show that Ealdred was 







1 Soe vol. i. p. $97. 

1 Ghink that by comparing the Abingdon Chronicle under 1050 with 
the Peterborough Chronicle under 1047, it will appar that Swegen was 
reinstated in this Gemét of Midlent 1050, one which I shall have to mneation, 
again. 

> Flor, Wig, “Swanus .. . ili mansit, quoad Wigernensis episcopus 
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specially under the influence of Godwine. We shall before caar. vu. 


long find him aeting in a manner which, to say the least, 
shows that he was not one of Godwine's special followers. 
No part of his diocese lay within Godwine’s earldom.’ 
And if part of it lay within the earldom of the man 
whom he sought to restore, that only makes him the more 
responsible for the act which was eo directly to affect 
a part of his own flock. In the restoration of Swegen, 
Ealdred seems to have acted purely in his capacity of 
peacemaker? At first sight it might soem that Ealdred 
strove to win the blessing promised to his class by labour- 
ing on behalf of a sinner for whom the most enlarged 
charity could hardly plead. ‘The very strangeness of the 
act suggests that there must have been some explaining 
cause, intelligible st the time, but which our authorities 
have not recorded. The later history of Swegen shows 
that, if he was a great sinner, he was also a great poni- 
tent. We can only guess that Ealdred had already marked 
in him some signs of remorse and amendment, that he 
had received from him some confession of his crime, to 
which we perhaps owe the full and graphic account of 
the murder of Beorn which has been handed down to 
un? If e, it was doubiless wise and charitable nob to 
break a bruised reed; still again to entrust the govern- 
ment of five English shires to the seducer of Eadgifu 





Aldredus illam reduceret, et cum rege pacificaret.” This seems to imply 
that Ealdred brought him over in person. 

+ The old diocese of Worvcster took in tho shires of Worcester and 
Gloucester and part of Warwick, Of these Gloucestershire was in Swegen’s 
earldom, the rest most probably in Ralph's. See above, p. 48, and AP- 
pendix G. 

2 The reconciliation of Swagen with Eadward in mentioned by Thomas 
Stubbs (sce above, p. 88) as an instance of the peace-making powers of 
Ealdred, along with that of Gruffydd. 

* It in clear that the details of the murder coald come only from Swegen 
himself, as his accomplices were killed by the Hsstings men. Enldred 
would be the obvious person for Swogen to tall them to, 
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. and murderer of Beorn was, to say the least, a dangerous 


experiment. 


‘We must now go back to the time when King Esdward 
had just dismissed the Mercian contingent after the re- 
conciliation between Baldwin and the Emperor. While 
the unbappy events which I have just narrated were going 
on, Englishmen had cause to be alert in more than one 
quarter of the island against assaults of various kinds. In 
the comparatively peaceful reign of Eadward this year 
stands forth as marked by warlike operations of every sort. 
England had to withstand the assaults of foreign enemies, 
of faithless vassals, and of banished men seeking their 
restoration. Besides the small force of Swegen, Osgod 
Clapa was, as has been slready eaid,' at sea with a much 
larger number of ships. He first appeared at Wulpe near 
Sluys on the coast of Flanders, and the news of his arrival 
there was brought to Eadward at the moment when the 
King was left at Sandwich at the bead of a very small 
force. The Mercian contingent had just been dismissed, 
and Godwine, with the force of Wessex, had sailed west- 
ward. Eadward was therefore nearly defenceless. He 
therefore countermanded the orders for the dismissal of 
the Mercian vessels, and as many of them as could be were 


Hemtana brought back. Osged however did not act personally 


mark, 


as the enemy of England, He merely took his wife from 
Bruges, where she had been left, and sailed back to 


Peasy end Denmark with six ships. The remainder of his fleet took 


destruct 


Sfuntece to piracy of Eadulfmese in Essex, and there did much 


harm. But violent storm arose and destroyed all the 
vessels but four.* These were chased and taken, and the 


> See above, pp. 91, 109. 

* Four, according to the Worcester Chronicle, two, according to Florence. 
The Abingdon Chronicle does not mention this last incident, and that of 
Peterborough pasces by the whole story of Oxgod. 
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crews were slain, whether by Eadward’s own fleet in eur. vu. 
pursuit or by some of the foreign allies of England is not 
very clear. 

‘The rumour which had called Godwine westward from Ships tron 
Sandwich was not wholly a false one, ‘The ships which foi, 
were then said to be ravaging the south coast were {nanvel: 
doubtless Danish pirate vessels from Ireland, the same Gruffdd 
which, in the course of July, sailed up the Bristol Channel Wales 
as far as the mouth of the Usk? There they were wel- Ju! !049 
comed by the South-Welsh King Graflydd,? who doubtless 
rejoiced at the prospect of such allies, alike against the 
English and against his Northern namesake, the momentary 


plundered within the diocese of Worcester. It is not Ealdrd. 
clear who was the Earl responsible for the safety of the 
country since the banishment of Swegen. It was most 
likely the King’s nephew, Ralph the Timid, whose name 
hegins about this time to appear in the charters with the 
title of Earl,‘ and who seems to have now held the 
government of Worcestershire. If thie be so, this was 
the first appointment of a foreigner to a great temporal 
office, a further step in the downward course, still more 
marked than that of appointing foreign prelates, Under 


+ Chron. Wig. “Pa man ofiloh begeontan 
tranamarinis partibas eapte sunt, oociia omaibus 

* Chron. Wig. “On Wylisce Axe.” Flor. Wig. “‘Ostinm intrantes 
Sabrine, in loco qui dicitur Wylese Hazan appulorunt.” The “ Welah 
Axe” is of course the Usk. The rivers of the same name in Somerset and 
‘Devonshire had ceasod to be looked on as Welsh. 

* On the detaila of thia perplexing campaign sce Appendix P.. 

* Ralph's signatures soem to begin in 1050. See Cod. Dipl. iv. 123, 125. 
‘That in 121 is more doubtful. ‘The document in 113 Mr. Kemble marks as 
doubtful, but refers it to 1044-1047. But it must be spurious. It makes 
Eadrige Archbishop and Ailfgar Earl at tho same time, as also Tostig, who 
‘wasnot an Earl till long after. Sco Appendix G. 
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such a chief as Ralph no vigorous resistance was to be 
looked for, and the man who really took upon himself 
the defence of the country was Bishop Ealdred. He 
gathered a force from among the inhabitants of Gloucester- 
shire and Herefordshire; but part of his army was made 
up of Welshmen, whether mere mercenaries hired for 
the nonce, or Welshmen living as immediate subjects of 
England. But whoever these Welshmen were, their 
sympathies lay wholly with Gruflydd and not with 
Faldred. They sent-a secret message to the Welsh King, 
suggesting an immediate attack on the English army. 
Graflydd willingly answered to the call. With his twofold 
foree, Welsh and Danish, he fell on the English camp 
early in the morning, slew many good men, and put the 
reat, together with the Bishop, to flight! Of the further 
results of this singular and perplexing campaign, especially 
when and how the retreat of the invaders was brought 
about, we hear nothing. 


Everything which happened about this time sota before 
us the great and increasing intercourse which now pre- 
vailed between England and the mainland. Our fathers 
wore now brought into a nearer connexion with both the 
spiritual and the temporal chiefs of Christendom than they 
hhad ever known before. We have already seen England 
in elose alliance with the Empire; we have now to look at 
her relations with the papacy. The active and mintly 
pontiff who now presided over the Church held at thie 
time a series of councils in various places, at most of which 
English prelates attended. Leo, after receiving the sub- 
mission of Godfrey at Aachen, entered France, at the request 
of Heremar, Abbot of Saint Remigius at Rheims, to hallow 





1 Chron. Wig. togo. “And hi comon unwer on heom, on ealne mme 
morgen, and fela godra manna pur ofslagon ; and pa ofre mburston ford) 
mid pam biscope.” 
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the newly-built church of his monastery.' He then held a cur. vn. 
synod, which sat for six days, and passed several eanona of Synod of 
the usual kind, against the marriage of priests and against 

their besring arms? The days of Otto the Great seemed 

to have returned, when the Pope and the Emperor,” 
seemingly without heed to the Parisian King, held a 
council on French ground, attended by a vast multitude 

of prelates, clergy, and laity from the Imperial kingdoms 

and from other parts of Europe. Thore, besides the Metro- 
politan of the city in which the synod was held, was the 
Archbishop of Burgundy, as our Chronicles call him,* that 

ig, the Archbishop of the great sce of Lyons, Primate of 

all the Gauls, but no subject or vassal of the upstart 
dynasty of Paris, There were the Archbishops of Trier 

and Besangon ; and from England came Dudue, the Saxon 
Bishop of the Sumorsetas, and the Abbots Wulfric of Saint 
Angustine’s and Jlfwine of Ramsey, whom King Eadward 

had sent to bring him word of all that should be done for 

the good of Christendom.’ It docs not appear that any Synod of 
Englich prelates were present at the eynod which Leo held *“"* 


1 pet micele mynster mt Rémye,” mys the Worcester Chronicle, 
which might soem to mean the metropolitan church ; but Florence maken 
ft plain that the abbey in mennt; “Rogatu eximie religionis abbatia 
Herimari . . . . sancti Remigii Francorum apostoli monasterium, Remis 
‘onnstitutum, maximo cum honore dedicavit” Cf. Will. Gem. vii. 13. An 
‘unurual amount of the original work of thie church survives. ‘The navo 
and transepta are in fact thowo of the church comecrated by Leo, with mere 
insertions of later date, 

* Ord, Vit. 575 A. 

® The presence of the Emperor is amerted by the Worcester Chronicle ; 
par waa se paps Loo and so Casere.” Florence dose not speak of the 
Emperor, but says that Leo took with him “‘prefectum et digniores quoe- 
dam Romuleee 

* Chron, Petrib. 1046, “ Pser wees on Leo 80 paps, and se arcebiscop of 
Bargundia, and se arcebiscep of Bysincun, and se arcebiscop of Trevirin, 
‘and so arcokiscop of Romie, amd manig maan feerto go hadode ge lewede.” 

“Tb, “Eadward cyng sends pider Dudoce (the Abtots only and not 
Dudoe are mentioned by the Worcester Chronicle, 1050) . . . . pet hi 
sceolden pam cyage oySan hwat peer to Christendome gecoren ware,” 

You, 1 t 
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cuar. vit. soon after at Mainz;? but the two Italian synods which 
were held soon after were, as we shall see, connected in a 
Desthe of singular manner with English affaire, There soems to 
and have been about this time a kind of mortality among the 
Abbots. “English prelates, Among those who died was the Abbot 
of Westminster or Thorney, the humbler foundation which 
was soon to give way to the great creation of the reigning 
King. He bore the name of Wulfnoth, » name which 
suggests the likelihood of kindred with the house of 
Godwine. Another was Oswiu, the Abbot of the other 
Thorney in the fenland, the neighbour of Peterborough 
Siward and Crowland. This year too died Siward the Coadjutor- 
Zaisige Archbishop, and Eadsige again resumed his functions for 
ag the short remainder of his life.? Eadnoth too, the good 
pers Bishop of Dorchester the builder of Stow-in-Lindesey, 
Beboth of died this year, and his death offered a magnilicent bait to 


Dowheter Norman ambition and greediness, The great bishopric, 
nacoons whose diocese stretched from the Thames to the Humber, 
1049. 


was bestowed by the King on one of his Norman chaplains, 
who however bore the Scandinavian name of Ulf. As to 
the utter unfitness of this man for such an office there is 
an universal consent among our authorities. The King, 
even the holy Eadward, did evil in appointing him; the 
new prelate did nought bishoplike; it were shame to tell 
more of his deeds.‘ 

The year which followed was one of great note in 
ecclesiastical history. In England the first event recorded 


» Lambert, 1050 (see Appendix 0) ; Herm, Contr. 1050, 

2 See above, p. 69. 

* Chron. Ab. 1049. Forbferde Eadno so goda biscop on Oxnaforl- 
scire.” The same words soem to bavo dropped out of the Worcester 
Chronicle. 

* Chron. Ab. 1049, “Eadwerd cing geaf Ulfe his preoste ject biscoprice, 
and hig yfele beteah.” Chron, Wig. 1050, “Ac he wee sy®tan of adryfun, 
forban pe be ne gefremede naht biscoplices jeron, awa pat ua tceamat hit 
au mare te tellanso.” Flor. Wig. Regis copellanus Ulfus, gonore Nort- 
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is the usual meeting of the Witan in London at Midlent, omar. vn. 
‘The acts of this Gemét, like those of many others about ie 
this time, give us a glimpso of that real, though very fan 
imperfect, parliamentary life which was then growing up aa 
in England, and which the Norman Conquest threw back 
formany generations, Then, as now, there were economists Reduction 
who pressed for the reduction of the public expenditure, and 8? 
what we should now call the navy estimates were chosen 

as being no doubt a popular subject for attack. The 
narrative of the naval events of the last year shows that, 

con special cecasions, naval contingents were called for, 
aceording to the old law, from various parts of the 
kingdom, bat that the King till kept » emall naval 

force in constant pay. This force had, under Cnut and 

Harold, consisted of sixteen ships;* it seems now to have 
consisted only of fourteen. ‘The experience of the last 

year showed that England was still open to attack from the 

West ; but the great fear, fear of invasion from the North, 

had now quite passed away. It seemed therefore to be 

a favourable moment for further reductions, By the 
authority of this Gemét nine ships were accordingly paid 

off, the crews receiving a year’s pay, and the standing force 

was cut down to five.’ Tt was in this same assembly that Swogen 
Swegen was inlawed,* that is, his outlawry was reversed by 

the intercession of Bishop Ealdred. That prelate, as we 

have seem, seems to have gone over to Flanders, and to 

have brought Swegen back with him.’ 


4 Boe vol. i. pe 339% * See voli. pe 1a. 

+ Chron, Petrib. 1047. “Her on pioum geare was mycel gemst on 
Londons to midfestene, and man eette ut ix. litmnanna scipa, and fifbelifan 
wif man.” ‘The Abingdon Chronicle, 1049, to much the same account aa 
hat just quoted, adde the words, “and se oyng heom behet xii, monk 
yd.” 

* Chron, Ab. 1050 (the chronology of this Chronicle is utterly confused) ; 
“and man geinlagode Swegen cor.” 

4 See above, p. 108. 
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But Baldred had soon to set forth on a longer journey. 
He and the Lotharingarian Bishop Hermann were now 
sent to Rome on the King’s errand.! What that errand 
was we learn only from legendary writers and doubtful 
charters, but, as their accounts fit well in with the authentic 
history, we need not scruple to accept the general outline 
of their story? The King had in his youth vowed a 
pilgrimage to Rome, and the non-fulfilment of this vow 
lay heavy on his conscience. It probably lay heavier still 
when he saw so many of his subjects of all ranks, led by 
the fashionable enthusiasm of the time, making both the 
pilgrimage to Rome and also the more distant pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem A broken vow was a crime; still Eadward 
had enough of political sense and right feeling left to see 
that his absence from his kingdom at such a timo as the 
present would be a guilty forsaking of his kingly duty. 
‘The great Cnut might risk such a journey; his eye could 
seo and his hand could act from Rome or Norway or any 
other part of the world. But the personal presence of 
Eadward was the only check by which peace could be kept 
for a moment between the true sons of the soil and the 
strangers who were eating into its vitals, The King laid 
hia ease before hie Witan; the assembly with one voice 
forbade him to forsake his post; the legend adds that the 

1 Chron, Ab. 1049. “On fee cinges mrende.” 

* Seo the charter in Cod. Dipl. iv. 173, and the accounts in Aithelred of 
Rievaux, 379; Eatorie de S. dward, 65 et seqq. 

Besides the many exalted persons who followed the example of Cnut, 
‘some of whore pilgrimages are of historical importance, the prevalence of 
the fashion in shown by ite incidental mention im more than one charter, 
‘Thus in Cod. Dipl. iv. 240 we find the mention of the Roman pilgrimage of 
‘8 Lincolnshire thogn whote namo of Anskill or Antcytel witnesses to bis 
Danish origin. The signature of “ Wulfwinus Lincolniensis episcopus" 
need not throw any doubt on the genuineness of the document, aa such 
Aeecriptions, sometimes, at In thie cave, invclving an anachroninm, were 
‘often added at a Inter time t0 w simple signatore of the mame. At p. 141 


Also we find *Leofgyva femina Lundoniea” (a holder of property in 
Tincolnsbire) dying om her way to Jerusalem, 
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‘Witan further counselled him to satisfy his conscience by cur. vit. 
getting a papal dispensation ftom his vow. ‘This was the adver 
King’s errand on which Ealdred and Hermann were sent Sion to 
to attend the great synod? which was held this year at Ggpenn- 
Rome. They made good speed with their journey; starting Pan 
at Midlent, they reached the holy city on Easter Eve? In 
that synod they stood face to face with a man who was 
then known only as a profound scholar and theologian, the 
bulwark of orthodoxy and the pattern of every monastic 
virtue, but who was, in years to come, to hold a higher 
place in the English hierarchy, and to leave behind him a 
far greater name in English history, than either of the 
English prelates whose blessing he may now have humbly 
craved. In that synod of Rome the doctrines of Berengar The Synal 
of Tours were debated by the assembled fathers, and tyerny, 
the foremost champion of the faith to which Rome still 
cleaves was Lanfranc of Pavia. Suspected of sharing the 
errors of the heretic, he brought forth the famous letter 
in which Berengar had maintained the Eucharist to be a 
mere figure of the body of Christ.? How far Ealdred or 
Hermann took part in these theological debates we know 
not; but they are said to have successfully accomplished 
their own errand. The King’s vow of pilgrimage was 
dispensed with on condition of the rebuilding and endow- 
ment on a grander scale of that renowned West Minster 
whose name was to be inseparably bound together with 
that of the sainted King. 

+ Chron, Petri, 1047. “On pysum ilean geare wes av myccla sinod 
on Rome “—like our own “ mycel gemét” just before. 


2 Tb, “Hf comon pyder on Easter wen.” 
* Vita Lan. c. 10, ap. Giles, i, 288; Will. Malms. ii, 284; Sig. Gemb. 





Huhel. Rie. ap. X Seriptt, 381. If the letier there given be genuine, 
‘the dispensation was granted by the authority of the rynod as well as cf the 
Pope, Eadward was either to build a new or restore an old monastery of 
Saint Peter; * aut novum construas aut vetustum augeas et emerdes.” Cf. 
the Fronoh Life, 1601 et 20q3., where the Bishops aro both quartered on 
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Before the year was out the unwearied Leo held another 
synod at Vercelli, Here the theological controversy was 
again raised, and Lanfranc again shone forth as the irre- 
sistible smiter of heresy. Berengar was finally condemned, 
notwithstanding his appeals to the elder teaching of John 
Scotus, and his protests that those who rejected John Seotus 
rejected Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose, and all the Fathers of 
the Church.) These disputes, renowned in the Church at 
large, are wholly passed over by our insular Chroniclers. 
To them the synod of Vercelli seems to have been memorable 
only as showing the Roman court in what seems to have 
been new relation towards the prelacy of England. Before 
the assembled fathers came the newly appointed Bishop of 
Dorebester, Ulf the Norman, seeking, it would seem, for 
consecration or confirmation. His unfitness for his post 
was clear; it wae found that he could not go through 
the ordinary service of the Church. The synod was on 
the point of deposing him, of breaking the staff which, 
according to the ceremonial of those times, he had already 
received from the King. But the influence which was 
already all-powerful at Rome saved him. He kept his 
bishopric; but he kept it only at the cost of a lavish 
expenditure of treasure, of which we may be sure that 
none found its way into the private coffers of Leo? It 
was in this same year that Macbeth made that mysterious 
bestowal of alms or bribes at Rome from which some have 


wrong sces, Ealdred promaturcly at York, Hermann ai Winchester, no 
doubt by the easy confusion between * Wintonfensis” and ** Wiltoniensia.” 
‘The story does not occur in the contemporary Life, p. 417- 

2 See the first letier in Dr. Gilew's Lanfranc, 

+ Our ancient tongue appears to advantage in the pithy narrative of 
affair given in the Peterborough Chronicle (1047) ; “And eft vo papa be 
sino on Uereel, and Ulf bisoop com perto; snd fomesh man toeolde 
tobrecan his stef, gif he ne sealde Je mare gersuman; fortan he ne cuve 
don bis gerihte twa wel awa he sceolde.” Florence passoa by the atory ; 
hia Latin would be fosblle after such vigorous English. 
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inferred a personal pilgrimage on the part of the Scottish omar. vi. 
usurper.! It is not beyond the bounds of possibility that 
one who seems to us hardly more real than the creations of 
Grecian tragedy may have personally appeared at Rome or 
at Vercelli, that he may have shown his pious indignation 
at the heresies of the canon of Tours, or have felt his soul 
moved within him at the incapacity of the Bishop of Dor- 
chester. A personal meeting between Leo, Lanfranc, Baldred, 
and Macbeth would form no unimpressive scene in the hands 
of those who may venture on liberties with the men of far- 
gone times which to the historian are forbidden. 

Ealdred and Hermann thus came back from Rome with 
the wished-for dispensation for the King, and Ulf came 
back from Vercelli to hold the great see of Mid-England, 
and to rule it in his unbishoplike fashion for a little time. 
But before long a still greater coclesisatioal proferment Dosth of 
became vacant. Eadsige, who had so lately begun his 
archiepiscopal duties once more, died before the end of the Baise 
year? Tho day of complete triumph for the Norman 29. toro. 
monks and chaplains who surrounded Eadward now seemed 
to have come. A Frenchman might now sit on the throne 
of Augustine. Patriotic Englishmen were of course in 
equal measure alarmed, and among them none more so 
than those who were most nesrly concerned, the chapter 
of the metropolitan chuzch. The monks of Christ Church The monk« 
met, and made what is called a canonical election? In Ghost 
the eye of English law ouch a process was a mere petition {ett 
to the King and his Witan for the appointment of the 
man of their choice. That choice fell on a member of 
their own body, their selection of whom showed that 
seclusion from the world had not made them incapable 
of @ happy union of the dove and the serpent. There was 
in their house a monk, Afric by name, who had been 


1 20 above, p. 56. 3 Chron, Potrib. 1047 3 Flor. Wig. 1050. 
* Vite Eadw. 399, 490. On the whole sory soe Appendix I. 
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cuar. vit, brought up in the monastery from his childhood, and who 


enjoyed the love of the whole society, Notwithstanding 
his monastic education, he was held to be specially skilled 
in the affairs of the world. And he had a further merit 
which was as likely as any of the others to weigh either 
with an English chapter or with an English Witenage- 
mét; he was a near kinsman of Earl Godwine.' ‘The 
monks petitioned the Earl, the natural patron of a corpo- 
ration within his government, to use his influence to win 
the King's confirmation of their ehoice. Godwine was 
doubtless nothing loth to avail himself of so honourable 
an opportunity to promote an Englishman and a kinsman. 
But his influence was crumbling away. Four years before 
he had beon able to obtain the confirmation of Siward as 








ZBifrio re Eadsige'’s eoadjutor ; he was now unable to obtain the con- 


Jeoted by 


the King, firmation of Ailfrie, or of any other man of native birth, 
1 Rap 88 Eadsige’s successor. Tho enintly King paid no regard 





London to the canonical election of the convent, and in the Midlent 


ihe we Witenagemst of the next year, the archbishopric of Can- 


of Canter 
bury. 


terbury was bestowed on the King's Norman favourite, 
Robert, Bishop of London? ‘The national party however 
prevailed so far as to sceure an English succeasor to the see 


Somahafoe which Robert vacated. Spearhafoe, Abbot of Abingdon, a 
sopplnied " man famous for his skill in the goldsmith’s craft,? was named 


to the seo of London by the King’s writ under his seal.¢ 


1 Vita Eadw. 99. ‘* Ex supradicti dusia Godwin’ stirpa” 

» Chron. Ab, 1050. See Appendis I. 

* See the Abingdon History, i. 453, He was s monk of Saint Eadmund’s, 
‘and was charged with alienating some of the lorluhips of the house to 
Stigand. ‘The account of his promotion to London I do not fully under- 
stand; “Spearhavoc sulom n rege civitati Lundonensi (civitatis Lundo- 
nenaie f] eodem predicte pactionis anno, i episempatum promotus, dum 
suri gemmarumgte slectarum pra corons imperiali cudends, regis ejusdom 
ascignatione receptam habervt copiam.” Was Saint Exdward's favour 
purchased by the materials of an earthly crown ? 

“Chron, Potrib. 1048, “Mid pas cinges gowrite and insegle.” Soc 
above, p. 67. 
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‘The advancement of Spearhafoc made a vacancy in cusr. vi 
the abbey of Abingdon. ‘This post was given to a man 24 Rudolf 
whose description rises our curiosity; he was one Rudolf, aey of 

= ingen, 
described as a kinsman of King Eadward and asa Bishop” 
in Norway For a native Northman to have been a 
kinsman of the son of Athelred and Emma is hardly 
possible, unless the common ancestor was to be looked for 
so far back as the days before the settlement of Rolf. 
A Norman is hardly likely to have sought or obtained 
preferment in so unpromising a land; but it is likely 
enough that Cnut, who appointed several Englishmen to 
Vishopries in Denmark, may have made use of a sce in 
Norway either to reward or to remove some remote and 
unrecorded member of the English royal family. It is 
therefore not unlikely that Rudolf may have been an 
Englishman? He was an aged man and weary of his 
office. The hand of Harold Hardrmda pressed heavily on 
the Chureh. Pilgrim of the Holy Sepulchre as he was, 
he is charged with destroying ecclesiastical buildings, and 
even with sending Christian men to martyrdom.’ Rudolf 
sought and found a place of more quiet, if of somewhat 
less honour, in the dominions of his kinsman, The monks 
of Abingdon received him, not very willingly, it would 
seem, but they were won over by the prospect that the 

4 Rudolf's kindred wo the King is asserted miore positively in the local 
Chronicle just quoted than in the local History (463) ; “Inde Redulfum 
quemdam lonevum abbatis 
patum apud Noreviamn gente die moderoos, et tandem ab hujusmli 
fase privatum se agere malens, ad regem ipsum suum, ut ferebatur, cog. 
ratum venit ; a quo et sunceptns ost.” 

* Rudolf, in any of its forma, is not an usual Euclish name, but it might 
oceur, like the rara names of Carl and Lothar (HloShwre), See vol. i. p. 3 

* Adam Brem. iii. 16. “Rex Haraldus cruilelitate sua on 
norum excewit furvres, Mult ecclexie: per ilu 
Christiani ab illo per supplicia sunt necati .. .. Itwyue multis imperans 
nationibus, propter avaritiam et crudelitatem suam omoilus erat invinus,” 


‘He goes on w give n full account of Harold's dealings with the Archbishop 
of Trondhjem. 





joco ponenduin rex transmisit, qui epirco- 
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old man would not live very long, and by the King’s 
promise that at the next vacancy free election should be 
allowed! 

Soon after this singular appointment at Abingdon, 
the new Archbishop Robert came back from Rome with 
his pallium ; he was enthroned in the metropolitan church, 
and soon hastened to the royal presence? Spearhafoc, 
the Bishop-elect of London, came with the royal writ, 
and demanded consecration from his Metropolitan. Robert 
refused, saying that the Pope had forbidden him to con- 
seerate Spearhafoc’ Things had come to such a pass 
that an Englishman, appointed to an English office by 
the King and his Witan, was to be kept out of its 
fall possession by one foreigner acting ast the alleged 
bidding of another. There were times when the Roman 
see showed itself a real refuge for the oppressed; and, as 
far as good intentions went, so it doubtless was in the 
days of good Pope Leo. But Englishmen now needed 
protection against no man except against the foreign 
favourites of their own King, and it was on behalf of those 
foreign favourites, and against Englishmen, that these 
stretches of papal authority were now made. The un- 
worthy Ulf was allowed, by the power of bribes, to keep 
his see—for he was a stranger, Sprarhafoc, on what 
ground we know not—exeept so far as his English birth 
was doubtless a crime in the eyes of Robert—was refused 
the rite which alone could put him into full possession of 


1 Hist. Mon, Ab. 463. See Appendix I. Rudolf survived ouly two 


years. 

* Chron, Petrib. 1048. “Pres aylfan Lentenca he for to Rome sfter his 
pollium . . . Dacom se arcebiscop fram Rome ano dage &r Ste Petras 
mueseo efene, and gesnt his arcobiscopotal at X}os eyreonn on Sts Petrus 





messedng, and sona poet to pam cyng gewcende. 

+ ‘The Peterborough Chronicle (1048) is here again very graphic; “Da 
com Sparhafoc abbod to him mid bas eynges gewrite and insegle (see 
Appandix I); to pan pot ho hino hadian ecoolde to biscop into Lundene. 
pa witewe® se arcebiscop, and cwet feb se paps hit him forboden beefde.” 
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his office. A second demand was again made by the cuar. v1 
Bichop-elect, and consecration was again refused by the 
‘Norman Archbishop. Spearhafoc, rejected, unconsecrated, Speashafoe 
nevertheless went to Saint Paul’s, and took possession of fe<'Fishop. 
the see which he held by the King’s full and lawful se with: 
grant! He doubtless did not pretend to discharge any cration 
purely episcopal functions, but he kept possession of the 

see and its revenues, and most likely exercised at least ite 

temporal authority. This he did, the Chronicler signifi- 

cantly adds, all that summer and autumn.’ Before the 

year was out, the crisis had come, and had brought with 

it the momentary triumph of the strangers. 


One act more must be recorded before we come to the 
end of this part of Eadward’s reign. In a meeting of the 
Witan, seemingly that in which Robert, Spearhafoc, and 
Rudolf received their several appointments, the remaining The re- 
five ships of the standing or mercenary naval force were ait, 
paid off The wartax or Aeregeld was therefore no off andthe 
longer exacted. This tax had now heen paid for thirty- remitted. 
eight years, ever since Thurkill und his flect entered the tor. 
service of thelred.* This impost had all along been felt 


+ Chron. Petrib. ‘The pithy narrative of this writer is cut much shorter 
by the Worcester Chronicler (1051), who is followed by Florence ; * Spear- 
hafoc . . . feng to jan biscoprice on Lundene, and hit wes eft of him 
genumen er he gekaiod were.” Florence turns this into, “ Auteqnam exset 
conseeraiua, a rege Exdwardo est ejectus.” Now the Chronicles do not at 
all imply that the refusal of Robert was in any way the King’s personal 
act. Florence is perbaps confounding this business with the final expulsion 
of S; carhafoc later in the year, which he however places uncer another year. 

2 Chrin. Petrib. 1048. “Da gewende se abbod to Lundene, and set on 
bam biscoprice, bo se cyng him cer geunnan hafde be his fulre leafe.”” Thin 
in one of those little touches which show the sympathies of the writer. 

* Tb, “ Ealue Jone sumor and Jone barfest.” 

* Chron, Ab. 1050. "And pres ylean geare ho settle ealle ps litamen of 
male.” 

* Chron. Wig. 1052. “On pan ylean gearo aléde Radward cyng pet 
heregyld pat Apolred oyng wr astealde ; juet was on pam nigon and prit- 
tigotan goaro pees po he hit onguanon heefde.” Flor. Wig. 1051.“ Rex 
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to be a great burthen; we are told that it was paid before 
all other taxes, the other taxes themselves, it would seem, 
being Jooked upon as heavy. The glimpse which is thus 
given us of the financial system of the time is just enough 
to make us wish for fuller knowledge. We must remember 
that in an carly state of society any kind of taxation is 
apt to be looked on as a grievance. It needs no slight 
advance in political knowledge for a nation to feel that the 
power of the purse is the surest safeguard of freedom. But 
there must have been something specially hateful about this 
tax to account for the way in which it is spoken of by the 
contemporary Chronicles, and for the hold which, as the 
legends show,? it kept on the popular imagination. The 
holy King, we are told, in company with Earl Leofric, one 
day went into the hoard where the money raised by the 
tax was gathered; he there saw the Devil sitting and 
playing with the coin; warned by the sight, he at once 
remitted the tax. In this story the tax is called Danegeld, 
and, as many of the sailors in the English service were 
likely to be Danes, the Aeregeld seems to have been con- 
founded with the Danegeld, and to have been popularly 
called by that name? The Danegeld was in strictness a 
payment made to buy off the ravages of Danish invaders, 
a practice of which we have seen instances enough and to 
spare in the days of Zthelred. But the tax now taken off’ 
was simply a war-tax for the maintenance of a fleet, a fleet 
whose crews may have been to a great extent Danes, but 
Fadwardus sbaulvit Anglos a gravi vectigali trices 
quo pater suus rex Aigelredua primitua id Davicieeolid 
See vol. ip. 255. The herald ia w tax for the mainsenanoe of the here 
or standing army as distinguished from the fyrd or 

+ Chron, Wig. 1052. “Pet gyld gedrehte calle Engla peode on swa 
langum fyrite ave hit bufan ber awriten in; Sat wan mfre mtforan ofrum 
gyldum pe man myslice geald, and men mid menigfealdlice drebte." 

* See Bromton, 942; Eatoire de 8, Edward, 919 et s0qq. Leoftic ls also 
Eadward’s partacr in another vision. ASthel. Riev. X Scriptt. 389 ; Bromton, 
949. 2 Seo Appendix Q. 
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Danes who were not the enemies of England, but engaged cur. vt 
in her service. The two ideas however easily ran into one 
another; it might be difficult to say under which head we 

onght to place some of the payments made both under 

Cnut and under Harthacnut. But the Aeregeld, in its 

more harmless shape, would, according to modern ideas, be 

an impost absolutely necessary for the defence of the 
country. Ifthe tax were taken off, no naval foree would 

be left, excopt the contingents of the shires, which could 

not in any case be very readily forthcoming. But, be- Import of 
sides the general dislike to taxation of ayy kind, this {"™" 
particular tax was a painful and hatefal badge of national 
disgrace, It was a memory of times when England could 

find no defence against strangers except by taking other 
strangers into her pay. Its remission was doubtless looked 

on as @ declaration that England no longer needed the 
services of strangers, or of hired troops of any kind, but 

that she could trust to the ready patriotism and valour of 

her own sons, The law required every Englishman to join 

the royal standard at the royal summons! The effectual 
execution of that law was doubtless held to be » truer 
safeguard than the employment of men, whether natives 

or strangers, who served only for their pay. Such reason- 

ings had their weak side even in those days, but they were 
eminently in the spirit of the timo. The measure was 
undoubtedly a popalar one, and we are hardly in a position 

to say that, under the circumstances of the time, it may 

not have been wise one. 


$4. The Banishment of Harl Godwine. 1051. 


The influence of the strangers had now reached its height. 7 Te foreign 
‘As yet it has appeared on the face of the narrative mainly (tas 
in the direction given to ecclesiastical preferments. During ‘s+ 


+ See vol. 1. p. 337. 
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the first nine years of Eadward’s reign, we find no signs of 
any open warfare between the national and the Norman 
nizing parties. The course of events shows that Godwin 
power was being practically undermined; but he was still 
ontwardly in the enjoyment of royal favour, and his vast 
possessions were still being added to by royal grants.’ It 
is remarkable how seldom, at this stage of Eadward’s reign, 
the acts of the Witan bear the signatures of any foreigners 
except churchmen. We meet also with slight signs which 
show that the King’s foreign kinsmen and the national 
leaders were not yet on terms of open enmity It might 
well be the policy of the strangers to confine their action 








“in public matters to influencing the King’s mind through 


his ecclesiastical favourites, while the others were gradually 
providing in other ways for their own firm establish- 
ment in the Iand. But the tale which I now have to tell 
clearly reveals the fact that the number of French land- 
owners in England was already considerable, and that 
they had made themselves deeply hateful to the English 
people. Stealthily but surely, the foreign favourites of 
Eadward had eaten into the vitals of England, and they 
soon found the means of showing how bitter was the 
hatred which they bore towards the champions of English 
freedom. 


* There is a grant of lands to Godwine (‘*uni meo fideli duci nuncapato 
nomine Godwino”) as late as 1050. Cod. Dipl. iv. 123. The description 
of the grantee as “‘dux" of course identifies him with the Earl. 

‘The only absolutely certain instances that I can find at this time are 
‘the signatures of Earl Ralph in 1050. See above, p. 111. His name is 
added to doubtful charters in Cod. Dipl. iv.113, 121, and another doubtful 
one is signed by Robert the son of Wimare, of whom more anon, The 
signatures of scelesiattion, Regnbold the Chancellor and other are more 

* Ralpt's wife bore the name of Gyths,and thelr von wae named Harold. 
Robert the son of Wimare had also a son named Swegen, afterwards 
famous in Demeniay. Seo Appendix LL, nad vali. p. 7343 v-p. $59, 
‘These names suggest that the sons of Ralph and Robert were godaons of 
‘the two sone of Godwine. 
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But before we tell that tale, it may be well to com- cuar. vn. 
pare the state of England now and what it had been Cumpat- 
twenty years before, England now, under # native King teen, 
of her own choice, felt, far more keenly than she had Norma 
ever felt under her Danish conqueror, how great the infvencc. 
evil is when a King and those who immediately sur- 
round him are estranged in feeling from the mass of hia 
people, The great Dane had gradually learned to feel and 
to reign as an Englishman, to trust himself to the love of 
his English subjects, and to surround the throne of the 
conqueror with the men whom his own axe and spear had 
overcome. Even during the troubled reigns of his two 
sons, the degeneracy was for the most part merely per- 
sonal, Harthacnut indeed laid on heavy and unpopular 
taxes for the payment of his Danish fleet ;1 bnt it does not 
appear that, even under him, Englishmen as Englishmen 
were eubjected to systematic oppression and insult on the 
part of strangers. And, after all, the Danish followers of 
Cout and his sons were men of kindred blood and speech. 

They could hardly be looked on in any part of England as 
aliens in the strictest sense, while to the inhabitants of 
a large part of the kingdom they were actual countrymen, 
But now, as a foretaste of what was to come fifteen years 
later, men utterly strange in speech and feeling stood 
around the throne; they engrossed the personal favour 
of the King, they perverted the course of justice, they 
shared smong themselves the highest places in the Church, 
and they were already beginning to stretch out their 
hands to English lands and lordships as well as to English 
bishoprics. ‘The Dane, once brought to the knowledge of 
a purer faith and a higher civilization, soon learned to feel 
himself at home in the land where he had settled, and to 
live as an Englishman under the law of England. But Inapecity 
to the French favourites of Eadward the name, the speech, froth to 


* See vol. i. pp. 513, 517- 
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the laws, of England were things on which their ignorant 
pride looked down with utter contempt. They had no 
aympathy with that great fabric of English freedom, which 
gave to every freeman his place in the commonwealth, and 
even to the slave held out the prospect of freedom. Gen- 
tlemen of the school of Richard the Good,} taught to look 
down on all beneath them as beings of an inferior nature, 
could not understand the spirit of a land where the churl 
had his rights before the law, where he could still raise his 
applauding voice in the assemblies of the nation, and where 
men already felt as keenly as we feel now that an English- 
man’s house is his castle. Everything in short which had 
already made England free and glorious, everything which 
it is now our pride and happiness to have preserved down 
to our own times, was looked on by the foreign counsellors 
of Eadward ae a mark of manifest inferiority and barbarism. 
‘The Dane spoke a tongue which hardly differed more 
widely from our own than the dialects of different parts 
of the kingdom differed from one another. But the ancient 
mother-speech, once common to Dane and Frank snd Angle 
and Saxon, the speech of which some faint traces may still 
have lingered at Laon and at Bayeux, had now become 
only one of many objects of contempt in the eyes of men 
whose standarde were drawn from the Romanized courts of 
Rouen and Paris, The Dane met the Englishmen in battle, 
face to face and hand to hand, with the same tsctics and 
the same weapons. Shield-wall to shield-wall, sword to 
sword or axe to axe, had mon waged the long warfare 
which had ranged from the fight of Reading to the fight 
of Ascandun, To the Frenchman the traditions of Teutonic 
warfare appeared contemptible? His trust was placed, 
not in the stout heart and the strong arm of the warrior, 

1 See vol. i p55. 

+ Nescia gens belli solamina spernit equorum,” says Guy of Amiens 
(269) of the English, but hia following lines are, however unwittingly,» 
noble panegyric. 
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but in the horse which is as useful in the flight us in the car. vir 


charge, and in the arrow which places the coward and the 
hero upon a level.! Men brought up in such feelings as 
these, full too no doubt of the insolent and biting wit of 
their nation, now stood round the throne of the King 
of the English. They were not as yet, to any grent extent, 
temporal rulers of the land, but they had already begun to 
be owners of its soil; they were already the Fathers of the 
Chureh ; they were the personal friends of the King; they 
were the channels of royal favour; their influence could 
obtain the highest ecclesiastical office, when it was refused 
alike to the demand of the Earl of the West-Sarons and to 
the prayer of the canonical electors. In tho company of 
these men the King was at home; among his own people 


he was a stranger. The sight of a denationalized court, Evile of a 


denatiou- 


a court where the national tongue is despised and where civet 
the sounds of 2 foreign epeech are alone thought worthy of Sr, 
royal lips, a court in which the heart of the sovercign beats ely 


more warmly for foreign favourites or foreign kinsmen than 
for the children of the soil, is a sight which in any age is 
enough to stir up a nation’s blood. But far heavier is the 
wrong in an age when Kings govern as well as reign, when 
it is not the mere hangers-on of a court, but the nation iteelf, 
which is made personally to feel that strangers fill the posts 
of influence and honour on its own soil and at its own cost. 
Often indeed since the days of Eadward has the court of 
England been the least English thing within the realm of 
England, But for ages past no sovereign, however foreign 
in blood or feeling, could have dared to place a stranger 
who knew not the English tongue on the patriarchal throne 


of Dunstan and 2Elfheab. Against such a state of thingo Revsit of 





land 


as this the heart of England rose. And the soul of the 2! in. 


patriotic movement, the leader of the patriotic struggle, 


) Thue. iv. 40. dexpiraro abr® weAAod dy Sfiov eva: r3v drpaxrov (Abyaw 
ray Gioriv), et robe dyatole heytyrorrne, 
You 1, x 
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was the man whom Norman calumny has ever since picked 
out as its special victim, but with whom every true English 
heart was prepared to live and die. The man who strove 
for England, the man who for a while suffered for England, 
but who coon came back in triumph to rescue England, 
was once more Godwine, Earl of the West-Saxons. 


Tho refusal of the King to bestow the archbishopric of 
Canterbury on a kinsman of the great Earl regularly 
chosen by the convent of the metropolitan church, ite 
bestowal instead on an intriguing monk from Jumidges, 
had no doubt deeply embittered the feelings of Godwine 
and of all true Englishmen, All the sons of the Church, 
we are told, mourned over the wrong;1 and we may be 
sure that the feeling was in no way confined to those who 
are doubtless chiefly meant by that description. It now 
became the main object of the foreign Archbishop to bring 
about the rain of the English Earl. Robert employed his 
influence with the King to set him still more strongly 
against his father-in-law, to fill his ears with calumnies 
ageinet him, above all, to bring up again the old charge of 
which Godwine had been so solemnly acquitted, that which 
made him an accomplice in the death of Ailfred? A 
dispute about the right to some lands which adjoined 
the estates both of the Earl and of the Primate further 
embittered the dissension between them.’ It wae plain 
that Godwine’s influence was fast giving way, and that 
an open struggle was drawing near. Just at this moment, 
an act of foreign insolence and brutality which went bo- 
yond anything which had hitherto happened brought the 
whole matier to a crisis, 


+ Vita Eadw. 400. “*Totius ecclesie fillis hanc injuriam pro nisi suo 

reclamantibus.”” 
¥ Thid. gor. Seo vol. £ pp. 493-01, 514. 
2 Vita Eadw. 400. Boe Appondix E. 
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‘We have seen that Eadward’s sister Godgifu—the Goda cur. vu. 
of Norman writers—the daughter of Zithelred and Emma, ™! Aries larringos 
had been married to Drogo, Count of Mantes or of the Shag 
French Vexin, Their son, Ralph the Timid, was now high with Drogo 
in favour at the court of his uncle, and was already of Manet 
invested with an English earldom.’ Drogo had accom- sce eet 
panied Duke Robert on his pilgrimage, and, like him, 
had died on his journey? His widow, who must now 
have been a good deal past her prime,? had nevertheless 
lately found second French husband in Eustace Count of 
Boulogne. This prince, whom English history sets before 
us only in the darkest colours, was fated by a strange 
destiny to be the father of one of the noblest: heroes of 
Christendom, of Godfrey, Duke of Lotharingia and 
King of Jerusalem. We cannot however claim the great 
crusader as one who had English blood in his veins 
through either parent. The second marriage of Godgifu 
was childless, and the renowned sons of Eustace, Godfrey 
and his brother Baldwin, were the children of his second 
wife Ida‘ The Count of Boulogne, now brother-in-law Vist of 
of the King of the English, presently came, like the rest Eee 
of the world, to the English court. The exact object: of Septem! 
his coming is not recorded, but we are told that whatever 
he came for he got.6 Some new favours were doubtless 
won for foreign followers, and some share of the wealth of 
England for himeelf. It was now September, and the 


1051. 


2 See above, pp. 48, 111. * Ond. Vit. 487 D, 655 C. 

* Acdaughtor of Aithslred and Emma must havo been thirty-fve years 
‘old st this time, and the may have beon forty-seven, Considering the 
position held by her son, Godgifu is likely to have been approsching the 
more advanced age of the two. See the Genealozis Comitam Bulonien- 
sium, Perts, ix. gor, where Eustace’s marriage with Godgifu in left out, 
probably aa being childloes, 

“ Ord, Vit. 757 A. 

* Will, Malms. ii, 199. “Colloquutus cum eo, et re impetrata quam 
petierat.” ‘This comes from Chron. Petrib. 1048; “ And speec wit hine pat 
Jeot he Ja wolde” 
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King, as seems to have been his custom, was spending 
the autumn at Gloucester.! Thither then eame Count 
Eustace, and after his satisfactory interview with the 
King, he turned his face homewards. 

Of the journey of Eustace we have no account till 
he reached Canterbury ;* there he halted; he refreshed 
himself and bis men, and rode on towards Dover. Per- 
haps, in a land so specially devoted to Godwine, he felt 
himself to be still more thoroughly in an enemy’s country 
than in other parts of England. At all events, when 
they were still a fow miles from Dover, the Count and 
all bis company took the precaution of putting on their 
coats of mail? They entered the town; accustomed to 
the unbridled licence of their own land, puffed up no 
doubt by the favourable reception which they had met 
with at the King’s court, they deemed that the goods 
and lives of Englishmen were at their mercy. Who 
was the villain or the burgher who could dare to refuse 
ought to a sovereign prince, the friend and brother-in-law 
of the Emperor of Britain? Men born on Englich coil, 
accustomed to the protection of English law, men who for 
one and thirty years * had lived under the rule of Godwine, 
looked on matters in quite another light. ‘The Frenchmen 
looked to find free quarters in the town of Dover, and they 
tried to lodge themselves at their pleasure in the houses of 
the burghers. There is one Englishman above all—his 


* Chroun, Wig. 1052; Petrib. to48. See vel. i. p. £27. 

2 T reserve an examination of the avthorities for thin narrative for 
the Appendix, See Noto R. I here refer to tho Chronicles only for 
details, 

* Chron, Petrib. 1048. “Da he was sume mils oSte mare beheonan 
Dotran, pe dyde he on his byran, and his geferan ealle, and foran to 
Dofran.” 

‘Thirty-one, reckoning from Godwine’s appointment as Barl of the 
‘West-Saxons in 1970. See vol. Lp. 425. If Godwine really became Earl 
of Kent in 1017 or 1018 (ste vol. i. p. 409) two or three years more must 
be added. 
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name unluckily is not told us—into whose house a cuar.vi, 
Frenchman was bent on forcing himself against the 
owner's will. The master of the house withstood him ;Theburgh- 
the stranger drew his weapon and wounded him; the®™™™** 
Englishman struck the intruder dead on the spot! Count 
Enstace mounted his horse as if for battle ;? his followers 
mounted theirs; the stout-hearted Englishman was elain 
within hia own house, ‘The Count’s party then rode 
through the town, cutting about them and slaying at 
pleasure. But the neighbours of the murdered man had 
now come together; the burghers resisted valiantly; a 
skirmish began; twenty Englishmen were slain, and 
nineteen Frenchmen, besides many who were wounded. 
Count Eustace and the remnant of his party made their and drive 





way out of the town, and hastened back to tell their tale srr" 
to King Eadward. town. 
The English King wasstill at Gloucester. ‘There he heard Basiace 


his brother-in-law and his friends, as they told the story after mou 


their own fashion, throwing of course all the blame upon the Rov ¥¢ 
insolent burghers of Dover.? It isnot hard to throw oneself 
into the position of the accusers, To chivalrous French- 
men the act of the English burgher in defending his house 


* Chron. Petrib. “pa com an bis manna, and wolde wician wt anes 
bundan huse, his unfances, and. gewundode pone husbundon, and se hus- 
banda ofilch pone oBerne.” So Will. Malms. fi. 199; “Unus antecar- 
‘sorum ejusferocius com cive agens, ot vulnere magis quam prese hospitiam 
cexigons, illum in sui excidium invitavit.” Ido not know why Sir Thomas 
Hardy says that William implies that all this happened at Canterbury. 
Surely “ per Doroberaiam " meara Dover. 

* Chron. Petrib. “Da wear Eustatius uppon bis horse, and his gefeoran 
upon heore, and ferdon to pam husbundon, and ofslogon hino birman his 
agenan beortw.” It shows how impossible it seemed to a French noble of 
that age to atrike & blow except on horseback, thst Eustace and his com- 
panions mounted their horses at such s moment as this, when one would 
‘havo thought that horses were distinctly in the way. 

* Chron. Petrib. “Foran Eustatius hefde geoydd pain cyngo pat 
scoclde beon mare gylt jure burhwaru ponae bis. Ac bit mes na ew 
So William of Malmesbury; “Inde ed curiam pedem referens, nactusque 
secretum, suse partis patronus assistens, iran regis in Anglos exacuit.” 
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against a forcible entry would seem something quite 
beyond their understandings. To their notions the 
appeal to right and law to which Englishmen were 
familiar, would seem, on the part of men of lower 
rank, something almost out of the course of nature. 
We often see the same sort of feeling now-a-days in 
men whom a long course of military habits, a life spent 
in the alternation of blind obedience and arbitrary com- 
mand, has made incapable of understanding those notions 
of right and justice which seem perfectly plain to men 
who are accustomed to acknowledge no master but the 
law! The crime of Eustace was a dark one; but we 
may be inclined to pass a heavier judgement still on the 
crime of the English King, who, on the mere accusation 
of tho stranger, condemned his own subjects without a 
hearing, When Eustace had told his tale, the King 
became very wroth with the burghers of Dover? and 
this time he thought that he had not only the will but 
the power to hurt? He sent for Godwine, as Earl of the 
district in which the offending town lay. The English 
champion was then in the midst of a domestic rejoicing. 
He had, like the King, been strengthening himself by 
a foreign alliance, and had just connected his house with 
that of a sovereign prince. Tostig, the third son of 
Godwine, had just married Judith, the sister of Baldwin 
of Flanders. Such a marriage could hardly have been 
contracted without a political object. An alliance with 

| Herod. vil. 104. ieeari aép ou Beardeme viper, riv bxoBupalvouss 
HOAAS fri padAovd ol ool of* wowetar yaw rd dy Lncivon dodeyp. 

* Chron, Petrib. 1048, “Anil wear’ #0 cyng swybe gram wi8 pa burh- 
ware.” * See above, p. 26. 

‘ Sister, not daughter. ‘Tho whole matter is gono into in vol. il. p. 656. 
Ttis from the Biographer (404) that we learn that all this happanod just at 
the vory timo of Tostig’s marriage; “ Acciderant hoe in ipais nupiiie flit 
ul ducls Tostiai.” The title of “dux" seems to be premature. On the 


bare possibility that Tostig may have held some subordinate goverament 
‘ss early as this time, eee Appendix G. 
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a prince reigning in the debateable land between France cuar. vit. 
and Germany, a land which, though its princes were 

fast becoming French, had by no means wholly lost 

its Teutonic character, was quite in harmony with the 
Lotharingian connexion so steadily maintained by Godwine 

and Harold. .At the same time, an alliance with a prince 

who had been so lately in arms against England may 

not have tended to strengthen Godwine’s favour with the 

King, now that it was beginning to give way under the 
influence of the strangers. 

When the King’s message eame, the Earl left the 
marriage-feast of his son, and hastened to the court at 
Gloucester. Eadward then told him what insults had 
been offered within his earldom to a sovereign allied 
to himself by friendship and-marriage. Let Godwine go 
and subject the offending town to all the sevority of 
military chastisement.’ Godwine had once before been 
sent on the like errand in the days of Harthacnut? He Compt. 
then had not dared to refuse, though he had done what tren * 
he could to lighten the infliction of a harsh and unjust creo 
sentence. And, after all, the two cases were not alike, under Har 
In the ease of Worcester, Godivine was called on to act a8 and Dover 
a military commander against a town which was not "sr P+ 
within his government, and whose citizens stood in no 
special relation to him. The citizens of Worcester too 
had been guilty of a real crime, Their crime was indeed 
one which might readily have been pardoned, and the 
punishment decreed was out of all proportion to the offence. 

Still the death of the two housecarls fairly called for some 
atonement, though certainly not for. an atonement of the kind 

' Chron, Petrib. And ofswnde se eyng Godwing oorl, and bed hine 
faran into Cent mid unfit to Dofran,” The full force of the word 
‘“ynfrife." may be understood by ite being to constantly applied to she 
‘Danish armies and fleets. See vol. i. p. 642. So William of Malmesbury 


Gi. 199) 5 “Quameis rox jonsissot illum continuo cum exercita in Cantiam 
proficiaci, in Dorobernonsos graviter ultarum.” ¥ Soo voli p. 520 
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commanded by Harthscnut. At that time too it may have 
been sound policy in Godwine to undertake the commis- 
sion in which he was joined with the other great Earls of 
England, and merely to do his best to lighten its severity 
in act. But in the present case all the circumstances were 
different. Dover was a town in Godwine’s own earldom ; 
it would almost seem that it was a town connected with 
him by a epecial tio, a town whose burghers formed a part 
of his personal following.! At all events it was a town 
over which he exercised the powers of the highest civil 
magistracy, where, if it was his duty to punish the guilty, 
it was equally his duty to defend and shelter the innocent. 
Such a town he was now bidden, without the least legal 
proof of any offence, to visit with all the horrors of fire and 
sword. Godwine was not ‘long in choosing his course. 
Official duty and public policy, no Ices than abstract 
justice and humanity, dictated a distinct refusal. Now or 
never a stand was to be made against the strangers. Now 
that Englishmen hed been insulted and murdered by the 
King’s foreign favourites, the time was indeed come to 
put an end to a system under which those favourites were 
beginning to deal with England as with a conquered country. 
‘The eloquent voice of the great Earl was raised, in the 
presence of the King, probably in the presence of Eustace 
and the other strangers, in the cause of trath and justice.* 


* Chron. Petrib. “ And se eorl olde na getwerian Pere infare ; forjan 
him wees In to amyrrene his agene folgeb.” One might be tempted to 
Dolieve that this last word implied special connexion botwoen 
Godwine and Dover, were it not that we directly after read, ‘on Swegenes 
corles folgote," where it ean hardly mean moro than that the placo was 
within his jurisdiction as Earl. ‘The very first entry in Domesday repre- 
sents Godwine as receiving a third of the Toyal revenues in Dover, but this 
was of course simply his regular revenue as Ea'l, The relations of the 
towoamen to tho erowa ase rather minutely described. They held their 
privileges by the tenure of providing twenty ships yearly for ffton daye; 
each bad a crew oftwenty-one men. ‘Thera is not a word to show that the 
demands of Eustace and his followers were other thaa utterly egal. 

7 T get my apeech from William of Malmesbury (li, 119), whose account 
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In England, he told them, there was a law supreme cur. vis. 
over all, and courts in which justice could be denied 
to no man. Count Eustace bed brought a charge He de 


against the men of Dover. They had, as he alleged, jer teal 
broken the King’s peace, and done personal wrong to [Tite 


himself and his companions. Let then the magistrates of 
the town be summoned before the King and his Witan, 
and there be heard in their own defence and in that of 
their fellow-burghers. If they could make a good excuse 
for their conduct, let them depart unhurt; if they could be 
proved to have sinned against the King or against the 
Count, let them pay for their fault with their purses or 
with their persons, He, as Earl of the West-Saxons, was 
the natural protector of the men of Dover ; he would never 
agree to any sentence pronounced against them without 
a fair trial, nor would he consent to the infliction of any 
kind of illegal hardship upon those whom he was bound to 
defend. The Earl then went his way; he had done his 
own duty; be was used to theso outbreaks of wrath on 
the part of his royal son-in-law, and he hoped that the 
aflair would soon be forgotten. 

Bat there were influences about Eadward which cut off 





in vory cloar and full, and thoroughly favourable to Gedwine; “Intollexit 
vir actioris ingenii, unius teatum pariis auditis allegationibus, non debere 
proferri sententiam, Itaqu 
regia gratiam invalescere invidere 
vellet. Proteren videbatur ejus responsio in 1 
‘magnates illiss costclli blande in curio regis de seditione convenirentur 5 oi 
se porsent explacitarc, illest abirent ; si nequirent, pecunia vel corporum 
sucrum dispendio, regi cujus pace infregerant, et comiti quetn Imserant, 
tatisfscerent : iniquum videri ut quos tutari debeas, cos ipso potissimum. 
inanditon adjadices.” Here are the words which either tradition put into 
the mouth of Godwine, or else which a hostile historian deliberately con- 
ceived as most in keeping with his character. Who would recognize in 
this assertor of the purest principles of right the object of the savage invec~ 
tives of William of Poitiers 

3 Will. Malms. ii. 199. Tia tune discessum, Godwino parvi pendento 
regis furorem quasi momentancum.” On those occasional fita of wrath on 
the part ofgEsdward, see above, p. 23. 
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cnar.vut, all hope of any such peaceful settlement of the matter, 
Eustace doubtless still lingered about the King, to repeat 
hia own story, to enlarge on the insolence of the men of 
Dover, and on the disobedience—he would call it the 
Assltsbey treason—of the West-Saxon Earl himself. And there was 
excites the nother voice ever at the royal ear, ever ready to poison 
Kite, the royal mind against the English people and their leader. 
Goiwine. ‘The foreign monk who sat on the throne of so many 
English saints again seized the opportunity to call up 
again the calumnies of past times. Robert once more 
reminded the King that the man who refused to obey his 
orders, the man who had protected, perhaps stirred up, 
rebellious burghers against his dearest friends, was also 
the man who had, years before, betrayed his brother to a 
The Witan death of torment. The old and the new charges worked 
wamoned together on the King’s mind, and ho summoned a meeting 
{euoheer of the Witan at Gloucester, to sit in judgement, no longer 
triton the men of Dover, who seem by this time to have been 
forgotten, but on Godwine himself? 
The Karl now saw that he must be ready for all risks. And, 
at this very moment, another instance of the insolence and 
violence of the foreigners in another part of the kingdom had 
Bulag of served to stir up men’s minds to the highest pitch, Among 
Gaticin the Frenchmen who had flocked to the land of promise was 
Hereforé- one named Richard the son of Serob, who had received a 

grant of lands in Herefordshire, He and his son Osbern 


The rovival of the story about HElfred and the special part played by 
Archbishop Robert comes rom the Biographer of Eadward. I shall discuss 
this point in Appendix R. 

* Tho summoning of the Witan ia distinctly set forth in the Peter 
borough Chronicle ; Da eende 10 eyng fire callon hie witan, a: 
oom cuman to Gleaweseastre uch pere after Sta Maris messan.” The 
charge against Godwine comes from the Life of Eadward, p. 4or ; “Ergo 
porturbaio roge do tdlibus lus justo, convexerant de tola Britannia [did 
any Scottish or Welsh princes appoar{) quique potentes «t duces Glau- 
contre regio palatio, ubique in oo querimoniam talium babente, perlata cot 
in insontom ducem tanti criminis accusatio:” 
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had there built a castle on a spot which, by a singularly cnar. vu 
lasting tradition, preserves to this day the memory of 
himeelf and his building! The fortress itself has vanished, 
but its site is still to be marked, and the name of Richard’s 
Castle, still borne by the parish in which it stood, is an 
abiding witness of the deep impression which its erection 
made on the minds of the men of those times. The build tm 
ing of castles is something of which the English writers {re cf 
of this age often speak, and speak always with a special tls. 
kind of horror’ Both the name and the thing were new. 

To fortify a town, to build a citadel to protect a town, 

were things with which England had long been familiar. 

To contribute to such necessary public works was one of 

the three immemorial obligations from which no English- 

man could free himself? But for a private landowner to 

mise a private fortress to be the terror of his neighbours 

was something to which Englishmen had hitherto been 
unaceustomel, and for such a structure the English 
language had hitherto had no name. But now the tall, 
square, massive, donjon of the Normans, a class of buildings 
whose grandest type is to be seen in the Conqueror's 

own Tower of London and in the more enriched keep of 
Rochester, began, doubtless on a far humbler scale, to rear 

iteelf over the dwellings of Englishmen. And now too 

the mounds of earlier times, mounds some of them piled up 

by the care of Eadward and Hthelflad for the defence of 
English towns, began to be covered with other kindred 
strongholds of tho stranger. Normandy had, during the 
minority of William, been covered with such buildings, 

and his wise policy had levelled many of them with the 








* Richard, the son of Scrob or Scrupe, and son-in-law of Robert the 
Deacon (Flor. Wig. 1052). sppears in Domesday, 186 5. His son Onbera, 
of whom we shall hear again, appears ropeatodly in Domesay aa a great 
landowner in Herefordehire and elsewhere. See 176 b, 180, 185 8, 260. 

* On the castles and the English feeling with regard to them, see Ap- 
pendix 8. * See vol. i. p. 93+ 
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cmr.v. ground. Such strongholds, strange to English eyes, bore 
no English name, but kept their French name of castles. 
Such a castle at once became a centre of all kinds of 
oppression. Men were harboured in it, and deeds were 
done within its impregnable walls, such as could find no 
place in the open hall of the ancient English thegn. So 
it was with the castle which was now raised within the 
government of the eldest son of Godwine. The Welshmen, 
aa they are ealled—that is, not Britons, but Frenchmen, 
Gal-Welsk, not Bret- Welsk—built their castle, and “wrought 
all the harm and Uesmear”—a speaking word which has 
dropped out of our tongue—“to the King’s men there- 
abouts that they might.”? Hore then was another wrong, 
a wrong perhaps hardly second to the wrong which had 
been done at Dover. Alike in Kent and in Herefordshire, 
men had felt the kind of treatment which they were to 
look for if the King’s foreign favourites were to be any 
longer endured, ‘The time was now come for Englishmen 
to make a stand, 

Goiwine The Earl of the West-Saxons was not a man to be 

Som meet Wanting to his country at such a moment. He, with his 

at Borer. sons Swegen and Harold, gathered together the force of 

the fore of their three earldoms at Beverstone in Gloucestershire. 

toms. This is a point on the Cotswolds, not far from the abbey of 
‘Malmesbury, which is still marked by a castle of far later 


+ Chron, Petrib. 1048. “pa hmfdon pa Welisce menn gowroht anne 
cactal on Hersfurdscire on Swogenes corlees folgute, ond wrohton ele foern 
hharme apd biamere pes cynges mannan faer abutan pe bi mikton.” These 
‘Welshmen aro undoubtedly Frenchmen (vee Earle, p. 345; Lingard, i. 
337: Lappenberg, 508); Britona did not in those days build castles, nor 
‘wore they on such terms of friendly intercourse with King Eadwand. 
William of Malmesbury’s misconception of the whole passage (ti. 199) is 
amusing ; “ut Walenses compescerent qui, tyrannidem in regem medi- 
tantes, oppidum in pago Herefordensi obfirmaverant, ubi tune Swanus, unus 
ox filin Godwini, militie: pretendebat excubias.” ‘This Inst is simply a 
mimunderstanding of the words “on Swegencs eorles folgote,” which sooms 
merely to mean “ within Swegen's goverment.” 
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date, the remaining fragments of which form one of the cuat. v1. 
most remarkable antiquities of the district, At this time 
it seems to have been a royal possession, and it may not 
unlikely have contained a royal house, which would be at 
the disposal of Swegen as Earl of the shire! At Bover- 
stone then assembled the men of Wessex, of East-Anglia, 
and of that part of Mercia which was under the jurisdiction 
of Swegen. They came, it would seem, ready either for 
debate or for battle, as might happen. We must here 
again remember what the ancient constitution of our 
national assemblies really was. If all actually came who 
had a strict right to come, the Gemét was a ready-made 
army. On the other hand we have scen that on army, 
gathered together as an army, sometimes took on itself 
the fanetions of a Gem6t? Meanwhile, while Godwine The fore 
assembled his men at Beverstone, the forces of the eatl- {ici 
doms of Siward, Leofric, and Ralph were assembling round 2%! Bev}, 
the King at Gloucester. Each of the two gatherings Gloucester. 
might pass for the local Witenagemst of one half of 
England. At the head of the men of three earldoms 
Godwine was still bolder than he had been when he 
had stood alone before the King. He then had only re- 
fused to punish the innocent; he now demanded the 
punishment of the guilty. His first steps however were 
conciliatory. He first demanded an audience for himself 
and his sons, as Earls of the three earldoms; they were 
ready and eager to take counsel with the King and his 
‘Witan on all matters touching the honour of the King and 


1 Boverstone appears in Domesday (163) only aa an appeniage to the 
royal lordship of Berkeley, and is not mentioned aa a poscension of 
Otherwioo one would have expected to find one of the Earl's many houres 
choven as the place of meeting. But perhaps the suggestion in the text 
‘muy explain matters. 

On the other hand the mysterious connexion between Godwine and 
Berkelay (se Appendix FE) must not bo forgotten. 

1 See above, p. 104. 
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his people! He even offered to renew his compurgation 
on the old charge of the death of Milfred.? But the 
Frenchmen swarmed around the King; they filled his 
ears with the usual charges against Godwine and his sons; 
they assured him that the only object of the Earls was to 
betray him,’ Eadward therefore refused the audience, and 
declined to receive the compurgation.* 

Godwine’s first offer of peace was thus refused, He then 
took a higher tone; messages were sent in his name and 
in the name of the men of the three earldoms, demanding 
the surrender of Eustace and his men and of the French- 


. men at Richard's Castle.6 The demand was a bold one; 


Godwine asked for the surrender of the person of a foreign 
prince, the King's own favourite and brother-in-law. But 
the demand, if bold, was perfectly justifiable. The two 
parties of Frenchmen had been guilty of outrageous crimes 
within the jurisdictions of Godwine and Swegen re- 
spectively. ‘The King, instead of bringing them to justice, 


* Chron. Petr. 1048, “Da com Godwine eorl and Swegen corl and 
‘Harold cori togedere wt Byferesstane and manig mann mid beom, to ton 
Jeot hi woldon faran to beora cyne-binforde, and to pam witan eallon pe 
mid him gegaderode weron, pect hi pms eynges red hefdon, and his fultum, 
and calra witons, bu bi mibton Jweo cynges bismer awrecan and eallos 
eoracipes.” 

* Vits Eadw. 401. “Quod ubi per quosdam fideles commperit (Godwinus], 
minis lecatis, pacem regis petivit, legem purzgendi so de objecto crimine 
frastra preetulit” 

* Chron. Potrib, “Da waren pa Welisco mean etforan mid pam eynge, 
‘and forwregdon pa eorlas pet hi ne morton cuman on his eagon gesihte, 
forfan hi ssedon pet biwoldon cuman pider for jes cyngesswicdome.” 

* Vite Eadw. p. 4or. Nam adeo super hujus soeleris fide animum rex 
induxerat ut nec verbum aliquod oblate purgationis sudire poset.” 

* Chron. Wig. 1052. “Balle gearwo to wige ongeam Jone cyng, buton 
man ageafo Eustaisius and his men heom to handeceofo, and eac ja Fren- 
eyeran po on jan castelle weerou.” “The castle” undoubtedly means 
‘Richard’s Castle, aa it must mean in the entry of the next year in the same 
Chronicle. ‘The Frenchmen in the castlo are distinguished from Eustace 
and bis men. So Lapponberg, 508. Florence (1051) clearly misunderstood, 
the passage when he translated ft “insuper ef Nortmannos et Bononfenses 
qui castellum in Doruvernie clivo tenuerant,” Bee Appendix 8. 
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was sheltering them, and was even listening to their cnr. vir 


charges against innocent men. Their lawful judges, the 
Earls of the two districts, were ready, at the head of the 
Witan of their earldoms, to do that justice which the 
King had refused. The demand was seemingly backed 
by threats of an appeal to that last argument by which 
unrighteous rulers must be brought to reason, Godwine 
and his followers threatened war against Eadward, as the 
later barons of England threatened war against John. The 


King was frightened and perplexed. He sont to hasten The North 


orn Earle 


the coming of Siward, Leofrie, and Ralph, and bade them {rethcte 
Lring a foree strong enough to keep Godwine and his fill fre. 


party in check. It would scem that they had at first 
brought or sent only a small body of men; when they 
heard the full state of the case, they hastened to the King 
with the whole foree of their earldoms, and brought back 
confidence to his timid mind.? This was the kind of 
occasion which was sure to awaken those provincial 
jealousics which in that age were often lulled to sleep, but 
which were never altogether got rid of. ‘The northern 
and southern parts of England were again arrayed against 
cach other, just as they had been in the great Gemét of 
Oxford sixteen years before? The French followers of 
Ralph and the French friends of Eadward were doubtless 
glad of any excuse to shed the blood or to seize the lands 
of Englishmen. Siward and his Danes were seemingly 
not displeased with a state of things in which jealousy 
of the West-Saxon Earl could be so honourably cloked 


3 Rog, Wend, iii, 294. “Suraverunt super majus altare, quod, sl rex 
leges et libertates jam dictas concedere diffugeret, ipsi ei guerram tamtiu 
moverent et ab ejus fidelitate ee subtraherent.” 

2 Flor. Wig. r0g1. Ob fd autem ad tempus rex portorritus, et in 
angore maguo constitatus, quid agere: iguorabat penitus. Sed ubi excr- 
citum comitum Leofrici, Siwardi, et Radulfi adrentare comperit, se oulla- 
tenvs Eusiatium aliosque requiitos troditurum constanter respondit.” 

4 Soe vole Lp. 482 ot seq. 
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cnar. vt. under the guise of loyalty to the West-Saxon King.!’ They 

were therefore quite ready to play into the hands of the 
Tho Kise stmngers. They were still on their march, but seemingly 
fist” close to the town, when Eadward gave his final answer 
turende? to the messengers of Godwine; Eustace and the other 
men. gecused persons should not be given up. ‘The messengers 
Tu Nort had hardly Ief¥ Gloucester, when the Northern host 
Lore entered the city, eager to be led to battle against the 
wule men of Wessex and Bast-Anglia? 

By this time Godwine and his followers saw that 
there was little hope of bringing the King to reason by 
peaceful means. Every offer tending to reconciliation 
had beon spumed; every demand of the Earls and their 
people had been refused. The punishment of the innc- 
cent had been commanded ; the punishment of the guilty 
had been withheld; the old charges, of which Godwine 

soy. had been go solemnly acquitted eleven years before, 
were again raked up against him by the slanderous tongue 

March of of a foreign priest, Loath as the Earl and his fol- 
Suc Week lowers were to fight against their lord the King,* they 
per cn ®¥ no hope but in an appeal to arms, and the men of the 
Giovesster. three earldoms made themselves ready for battle. From 
the heights of the Cotswolds on which they had been 
gathered, they marched down the bill-side which over- 

looks the fairest and most fertile of English valleys.‘ ‘The 





* [tis perhaps owing to some trace of this local Northumbrian feeling 
that the Durham Annals say, under the year 1050, “Godwinus comes ot 
Hi ejua propter insclentixm evilio damnantur." This te quite another 
tone from that of our WestSaxon and Mercian Chronicles. 

* Chron, Wig. 1052, “* Wurdan Ja ealle swa anrede mid pam eyoge, pe 
hy woldon Godwines fyre gevocan, gif r0 eyng pret wolde.” 

* Chron, Petrib. 1048, “And wes pam eorle Godwine and his sunan 
gecyid, jet se cyng and J monn pe mid him weron woldon recon on hi. 
‘And hi trymedon yefestlicn ongean, fawh him laS ware fut hi ongean 
heora eyne-Alajord standan seeoklon.” 

* See the splendid panegyric of William of Malmesbury on this region in 
tho Gesta Pontificum, 291. He especially epeaks of the abundance of the 








GODWINE'S MARCH TO GLOUCESTER, 


broad Severn wound through the plain beneath them; omr. 


beyond its sandy flood rose, range beyond range, the hills 
which guarded the land of the still unconquered Briton. 
Far away, like a glimpse of another world, opened the 
deep vale of the Welsh Axe,! the mountain land of 
Brycheiniog, where, in the furthest distance, the giant 
Beacons soar, vast and dim, the mightiest natural fortress 
of the southern Cymry. Even then some glimpses of days 
to come may have kindled the soul of Harold, as he looked 
forth on the land which was before many years to ring 
with his renown, and to see his name engraved as con- 
queror on the trophies of so many battlefields. They 
passed by relics of unrecorded times, by fortresses and 
tombs reared by the hands of men who had been forgotten 
before the days of Ceawlin, some perhaps even before 
the days of Cesar, They passed by the vast hill-fort of 
Uleybury, where the Briton had bid defiance to the Roman 
invader. They passed by the huge mound, the giante’- 
chamber of the dead, covering the remains of men whose 
name and race had passed away, perhaps before even the 
Briton had fixed himself in the islands of the West.* 
Straight in their path rose the towers, in that day no 
doubt tall and slender, of the great minster of the city 
which was their goal, where their King sat a willing 
captive in the hands of the enemies of his people. And 
still far beyond rose other hills, the heights of Hereford- 
shire and Shropshire, the blue range of Malvern and the 
far distant Titterstone, bringing the host as it were into 
vineyards and the excellence of the wine, which was not sour, as seemingly 
other English wine was, but as good as that of France. No wine is now 
grown in the vale of Severn, but there ia excellent cider and 


perry. 
On the prospect here spoken of, sco Sydney Smith's Sketches of Moral 
Philosopby, p. 118 








of these two remarkable monuments of primaval 
‘times, by Dr. Thurnam and Professor C.C. Babington, see the Archmolo- 
cal Joaranl, vol. xi. (1854), pp. 385, 328. 
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the actual presence of the evil deeds with which the 
stranger was defiling that lovely region. Godwine had 
kept his watch on the heights of Beverstone, as Thrasy- 
boulos had kept his on the heights of Phylé,' end he now 
came down, with the truest sons of England at his bidding, 
ready, as need might be, to strive for her freedom either in 
the debates of the Witan or in the actual storm of battle. 
But by this time there were men in the King’s train at 
Gloucester who were not prepared to shed the blood of 
their countrymen in the cause of strangers. Eadward had 
now counsellors at his side who had no mind to push per= 
sonal or provincial jealousy to the extent of treason to 
their common country. Earl Leofric had obeyed the 
command of the King, and had brought the force of 
Mercia to the royal muster. Some jealousies of Godwine 
may well have rankled in his breast, but love of his 
country was a stronger feeling still. He was not ready 
to sacrifice the champion of England to men who had 
trampled on every rule of English law and of natural right, 
men who seemed to deem it a crime if Englishmen refused. 
to lie still and be butchered on their hearth-stones. The 
good old Earl of the Mercians, now as ever,® stood forth 
as the representative of peace and compromise between 
extreme parties, ‘The best men of England were arrayed 
in one host or the other. It were madness indeed for 
Englishmen to destroy one another, simply in order to 
hand over the defenceless land to its encmies.? But, while 
two armed hosts stood ready for battle, there was no room 


§ Childe Harold, 8.45 
pirit of Freelom, when on Phyle"s brow 
‘Thou tat’st with Thrayybalus and his train,” &e. 








Fick mycel unned were ret hy togedere comon 
705), foram Jer wes moet jot rotoste foot was on -Englalande 
am gefyleum ; and leton fret bi urumn feondum rymdon to Iande, 
snd Letwyx ux syifim to myeclam forwyrnte.”” 
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for peaceful debate. Let both sides depart; let hostages cap. vu. 
be given on both sides, and let the meeting of the Witan 

stand adjourned, to come together again, after a few weeks, 

in ancther place, Meanwhile all enmities on either side 

should cease, and both sides should be held to be in full 
Possession of the King’s peace and friendship.’ ‘The proposal 

of Leofric was accepted by both parties, and the Gemét was 
accordingly adjourned, to meet in London at Michaelmas. 

The objects of Leofric in this momentary compromise Gemét of 
were undoubtedly honourable and patriotic, But King 
Esdward and his foreign advisers seem to have been % 1081. 
determined to employ the breathing-space thus given 
them as best they might for the damage of the national 
cause, The King made use of the time in gathering an Eadwani 
army still more powerful than that which bad surrounded $m 
him at Gloncester. He seems to have got together the of an army. 
whole foree of Northumberland and Mercia, and to have 
summoned his own immediate following, the royal house- 
earls, and perhaps the King’s immediate thegns, even 
within Godwine’s own earldom. The King's quarters 
were no doubt st his favourite palace of Westminster. 
Godwine came, accompanied by a large force of the men 
of his earldom, to his own house in Southwark. Several The King's 
messages passed to and fro between him and the King, demands of 
Bat: it soon became clear that, though the King’s full 
peace and friendship had been assured to Godwine, there 
was no intention in the royal councils of showing him 
any favour, or even of treating him with common justice. 

The two parties bad separated st Gloucester on equal 
terms, Each had been declared to be alike the King’s 
friends; each alike had given hostages to the other; the 
matters at issue between them were to be fairly discussed 


* Chron, Petrib. 1048. “Da gormdden pa witan on mgter halfe, jret man 

a mls yflos gore and geal  o70g gods gi and his fulne freond- 

acipe on mgtire healfe.” Appendix B, * Tb, 
La 
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in the adjourned Gemét. Instead of this agreement 
being carried out, Godwine and his sons found themselves 
dealt with as criminals. The first act of the assembly, 
seemingly before Godwine and his sons had appeared at 
All was to renew the outlawry of Swegen.! No act 


iterenewal. could be more unjust. His old erimes could no longer be 


brought up against him with any fairness, ‘The time when 
they might rightly have been urged was on the motion 
for the repeal of his former outlawry.? But, whether 
wisely or unwisely, that outlawry had been legally re- 
versed; Swegen had been restored to his earldom, a 
restoration which of course implied the full pardon of 
all his former offences. Since his restoration we hear 
of no fresh crime on his part, unless it were a crime to 
have been a fellow-worker with his father, his brother, 
and the men of his earldom in withstanding the wrongs 
inflicted by the strangers, To condemn Swegen afresh 
for his old offences was » flagrant breach of all justice ; 
to condemn him for his late conduct was a breach of 
justice equally fiagrant in another way. Besides this, 
his condemnation on this last ground would carry with it 
an equal condemnation of Godwine and Harold. Swegen 
then was outlawed, and outlawed, as fur a we can gee, 
without a hearing; and Godwine and Harold were 


"summoned to appear before the King, seemingly as 


crimimals to receive judgement. 
A short period of negotiation followed this first vote 


of the assembly. Bishop Stigand, in whose diocese God- 
wine was then living, procured some delay; but Arch- 


4 Bo infer from the Peterborough Chronicle, 1048; ‘Da cwe® man 
Swegen eorl Gtlab, and stefnode man Godwine corl and Harolde eorle to 
Jon gomote.” The Worcesier Chronicle puta it » little Inter, along with 
‘the demand for the hostages, 

3 Boo above, p. 108. 

? Vita Eadw. 402, “ Elaborate Stigando . . . qui etiam tune medias 
bat, procrastinate edt judicli dios, dum rex suorum uteretur conailio.” 
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bishop Robert took advantage of that very delay still cur. vn. 


further to poison the King’s mind against the Earl 
Godwine, after the treatment which his eldest son had 
just received, declined to appear, unless he received an 
assurance of the King’s favour, guaranteed, by the placing 
of special hostages in hie hands, as pledges for his per- 
sonal safety during the interview. The King’s answer 
seems to have been a demand that the Earls should allow, 
or perhaps comrel, all the King’s thegns who had joined 
them to go over to the King’s side* The demand was 
at once obeyed. By this time the tide was clearly turning 
against Godwine, and the force which he had brought 
with him to Southwark was getting smaller and smaller. 


The King again summoned the Earls to appear, with Fina sm 
twelve companions only. We can hardly believe that mn. 


Stigand was compelled, however against his will, to 
announce as a serious message to Godwine that the 
King’s final resolution was that Godwine could hope for 
his peace only when he restored to him his brother 
Zilfred and his companions safe and sound. Tt is in- 
conceivable that such words can have formed part of a 
formal summons, but it is quite possible that they may 
have been uttered in mockery, either by the King or by 


his Norman ‘Archbishop. But whatever was the form of Their de- 


anand for a. 


the summons, Godwine and Harold refused to appear, safecon- 
unless they received hostages and a safe-conduct for their {ect* "= 


» Vita Eadw. 402. 

* gush on the whole I take to be the moaning of the very difficalt 
expreations of the two Chroniclers, which I have discussed at length in 
Appandie B. 

* Chron. Wig. 1052. ‘And his wered wanode afro po long pe 

* Vita Eadw. 402, “Eo [Rodberto] agente tandem a rege prolata eat, 
in ducem bee indissolubilis caussm que agebatur diffinitio ; Ium scilfeet 
‘9 rege tune primum pose sperare pacem, ubi ei reddidit vivum suum fra- 
trom cum suis omnibus ot que cis viventibus vol intorfootis ablata sunt 
‘cum Integritate eorum.” 
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cua. vi. coming and going.' Without such security they could 


not safely appear in an assembly which had sunk into a 
mere gathering of their enemies? They had obeyed, and 
they would obey, the King in all things consistent with 
their safety and their honour. But both their safety and 
their honour would be at stake, if they appeared before 
such a tribunal without any sort of safeguard and without 
their usual following as Earls of two great earldoms.* 

‘This demand of Godwine and Harold was perfectly reason- 
able They could not be expected to appear without safe- 
guards of any kind in such an assembly as that which now 
surrounded the King. The adjourned Gemét had been 
summoned for tho free and fair discussion of all disputes 
between two parties, each of which was declared to be in 
the fall enjoyment of the King’s peace and friendship. 
It was now tarned into a court, in which one son of 
Godwine bad been outlawed without a crime or a hearing, 
in which Godwine himself was summoned to receive judge- 
ment on charges on one of which he had been years before 
solemnly acquitted. The hostages and the safe-conduct were 
at once refused by the King. The refusal was announced 
by Stigand to the Earl as he sat at his evening meal. The 
Bishop wept; the Earl sprang to his feet, overthrew the 
table’ sprang on his horse, and, with his sons, rode for 


1 Chron. Potrib. 1048.“ Da goomde so oorl oft grios and gisln, pat he 
moste hinde botellan et wle pera pinga Jo him man onleds.” 

» William of Malmesbury (ji, 199), from whom I get the materials of 
Godwine's answer, makes them call the assembly “‘conventicalum factio- 
soram.” 

* Will. Malms.{i, 199, “*8i voniant inermes, vite timeri dispendium ; si 
‘paucos stipatores habeant, glorie fore opprobriumn.” 

* Kemble, il 231, “They very properly declined, under such ciroum- 
stances, to appear.” 

© Vita Edw. p. 402. ‘lente nimium episcopo Stigando, qui hujus 
egationis moerene bajulus erat, reppulit a se mensam que aditabaty oquis 
asceasis, viam ad Booanbam maritimam celeriue tetendit.”” This tle 
‘touch, coming from a contemporary and friendly writer, increases our con- 
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his life all that night. In the morning the King held cur.vn. 
his Witenagemét, and by a vote of the King and his Godwine 
whole army,? Godwine and his sons were declared outlaws, family 
but five days were allowed them to get them out of the ™™ 

land} By this time Godwine, Swegen, Tostig, and Gyrth, 
together with Gytha and Judith the newly-married wife 

of Tostig, had reached either Bosham or the South-Saxon 


Thorney. There could be little doubt as to the course Godrias, 


which they were to take. Flanders, Baldwines land, was se""ake 


the common refuge of Englich exiles, and Godwine and Mice in 
the Flemish Count are said to have been bound to one 
another by the tie of many mutual benefite® It was at 
the court of Baldwin that Swegen had taken refuge in 
his exile, and the Count was the brother of Tostig’s 
bride, whose Lride-ale had been so cruelly interrupted by 
these sudden gatherings of Geméts and armies. For 
Bruges then they set sail in a ship laded with as much 
treasure as it would hold.’ They reached the court of 


fidence in the story of the Biographer, hard aa itis at frst aight to recancile 
it with the Chronicles. 

Chron. Wig. 1052. "For 8s on aiht ewng ; and oo oyng bide jos 
on morgen witenagemo.” 

7 Tb. “Se oyng .. . ewad bine utlage, and eal here.” See above, p. 
105, 

# Chron. Petrib. 1048. “And sceswede him mann v. nihta gri8 Gt of 
lande to fareone.” See vel. i. p» 503+ 

* To“ Bosenbam,” according to the Peterborough Chronicle 
Biographer; to ‘Thomege,” soconling to the Worcester Chronicler snd 
Florence. Ast is of course the South-Saxon Thorney near Chichester (see 
Lappanberg, 509) which in meant, the two accounts no doubt merely refer 
to difforent stages of the same journey. 

* Vita Eadw. 404. “Tum pro antique federationis jure, tum pro 
‘molorum ipsius ducis beneficiorum vicissitudine.” One would like to 
‘know more of thia connexion between Godwine and Baldwin. It is odd, 
when we think of the war of 1049, that the Biographer (p. 403) calls 
Baldwin “ antiquum Angtice geatis amicum, 

Seo above, p. 134. 

7 Chron. Wig. “Mid ewe miclum gersuman swa hi mikton per on 
mast gelogian to elcum mannum.” Cf. Florence and the Biographer, 402. 
“Cum cenjage et libaria ot omnibus quee illus erant ad manum.” 
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cup.va, Flanders in safety; they were honouratly received by 


the Count,! and passed the whole winter with him? 
Godwine then, with the greater part of his family,® 
had found shelter in the quarter where English exiles of 
that age commonly did find shelter, But two of his sons 
sought quite another refuge. ‘To seck shelter in Flanders, 
a land forming the natural point of intercommunication * 
between England, France, and Germany, was the obvious 
course for one whose first object, as we shall presently see, 
was to bring about his restoration by peaceful diplomacy. 
Such were the designs of Godwino, the veteran statesman, 
the man who never betook himself to force till all other 


Harold de meana had been tried in vain, But Harold, still young, 


‘termines 
on reaist- 
anos. 


Estimate 


of his con- 


duct, 


and at all times more vehement in temper than his father, 
had not yet learned this lesson, His high spirit chafed 
under his wrongs, and he determined from the first on a 
forcible return to his country, even, if need be, by the 
help of » foreign force. This determination is the least 
honourable fact recorded in Harold’s life. It was indeed 
no more than was usual with banished men in his age. 
Tt is what we have already seen done by Osgod Clapa;‘ 
it is what we shall presently see done by Alfgar the son of 
Leoftic; it was in fact the natural resource of every man 
of those times who found himsclf outlawed by any 
sentence, just or unjust. If we judge Harold harshly in 
this matter, we are in fact doing him the highest 
honour, So to judge him is in fact instinctively to 
acknowledge that he has a right to be tried by a higher 


+“ Gum magno honore.” Vita Eadw. 404. 

* Chron. Petrib. “And gesohton Baldewines grif, and wunodon jer 
‘ealno one winter.” Vita Eadw. 404. “ Hiemati sunt a comite Baldorino 
in Flandriaa.” 

* The younger members of the family, Wlfnoth, Gunhild, lfgifu, and 
‘akon the non of Swegen, are not mentioned. They doubtless accom- 
panied Godwine and are included among the “ Hberi" of the Biographar. 

4 S00 shove, p. 100, 
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standard than the mass of his contemporaries. Judged omp.en. 
by such a standard, bis conduct must be distinctly con- 
demned; but it should be noticed that, among the various 

charges, true and false, which were brought against 
Harold, we never find any reference to this, which, ac- 

cording to our ideas, seems the worst action of his life. 

In company with his young brother Leofwine,! he scorned He deter. 
the peaceful shelter of Bruges, and chose rather to betake set help 
himself to a land where, above all others, it would be frm the 
eeay to engage warlike adventurers in his cause. ‘The tune 
eastern coast of Ireland, with the many towns peopled 

by Danish settlers, lay admirably suited for their purpose. 

Thither then the two brothers determined to make their 

way, with the fixed purpose of raising forces to bring 

about their own return and to avenge their father's 
wrongs? For the port of their departure they chose Hareld and 
Bristol, a town in Swegen's earldom, unknown to fame st Br 
in the earlier days of our history, but which was now {0)'.80" 
rising into great, though not very honourable, importance. suce ee 2 
The port on the Avon, the frontier stream of Wessex 

and western Mercia, was the natural mart for a large part 

of both those countries. Commanding, as it did, the 

whole navigation of the channel to which it gives its 

name, Bristol was then, as now, the chief seat of com- 
munication between England and the south of Ireland. 

That is to say, it was in those days the chief seat of the 


Irish slave-trade,? as in later times it gained or kept a 





4 «Harold eorl and Leofwine,” says the Worcester Chronic! 
graphet hna “"Haroldus et Leofricus” in the printed text ; but it appears 
from the fy-leaf of Mr. Luard’s edition of Bartholomew Cotton that the 
true reading is “Leofeinus.” The Peterborough Chronisle mentions 
Harold only. 

* Vita Eadw, 404. ‘‘‘Transfretaverent in Hiberniam, ut, inde adducta 
nilitari copia, patris uleiscerentur injuriam,” 

3 See vol. i. p. 336. Compare also the passage about Bristol with whi 
Imesbory winis up his panegyric on Gloucestershire (Gest. 
In adem valle est vicus ecleberrimus Bristow noming in 
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cuar. vil, reputation of the same kind.' In the haven of Bristol 


Ealdred 
ont to 
overtake 
them. 


‘They eo- 


cape, reac! 


Earl Swegen had, for what cause we are not told, a ship 
made ready for himself? The two brothers made the 
best of their way towards Bristol, in order to seize this 
ship for the purpose of their voyage to Ireland. Perhaps 
they had, wittingly or unwittingly, allowed their purpose 
of appealing to arms to become known, This would be 
the only excuse for an act on the King’s part, which, in 
any other case, would be one of the most monstrous and 
unprovoked breaches of faith om record. It is not likely 
that the five days which had been allowed the outlaws to 
leave the country were yet passed. Harold and Leofwine 
would be sure to make better speed than that. Yet 
Bishop Ealdred, whose diocese of Worcester then took in 
the town of Bristol, was sent after them from London 
with o party to overtake them, if possible, before they 
got on ship-board. But the Bishop and his company 
were not zealous on an errand which had at least the 
look of shameless perfidy. They failed to overtake the 
fugitives; “they could not or they would not,” says 
the Chronicler. Harold and Leofwine reached Bristol 
in safety. They went on board Swegen's ship; stress of 
weather kept them for a while at the mouth of the 
Avon, but a favourable wind presently carried them to 
Treland.‘ They were there favourably received by Dermot 





qo oot navium portus ab Hibernia ot Noregia et cmtoris transmarinis torris 
venientium receptacolum, ne sdlicet genitalibus divitiis tam fortunate 
regio perogrinarum opum frsudaretur commercis.” 

1 See Macaulay, Hist. Eng. i. 337. 

* Chron. Wig. 1052. * Harold eorl and Leofwine foran to Brycgstowe, 
on Jat edp ho Swegen cor! hres him ailfam wr gegenreod and gemeteod.” 

3 Chron. Wig. rosa.“ And so cining sonde Ealdred biscop of Lundene 
mid genge, aod soooldon hine ofridan wer he to scipe come. Ac hi ne 
mihton ote hi noldon.” Compare the unwillingness of the Earls under 
Harthacaut to act against Worester, vol. i. p. 821. According to the 
Biograpbor (403) Godwine was also pursued, through the devices of Arch 
bishop Robert. 

* Chron. Wig. u. 8. 
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or Dinrmid Mac Mael-na-mbo, King of Dublin and omar. vu 
Leinster! He was a prince of native Irish descent, who 

hnd lately obtained possession of the Danish district 1050. 
round Dublin, and whose authority seems to have been 
acknowledged by the Danes as well as by the Irish? 

In such a state of things it would not be hard to 

find bold spirits ready for any adventure, and a King 
whose position must have been somewhat precarious 
would doubtless welcome any chance of getting rid of 

some of them. Diarmid gave Harold and Lecfwine as 

Kind reception st Dublin as the rest of the family 

had found from Baldwin at Bruges, and they stayed at 

his court through the whole winter, plotting schemes of 


Ono member only of the family of Godwino was still The Luly 
to be disposed of, What had been the position or the E*#y*s,, 
feelings of Eadgyth during the scenes which have been Abby of, 
just deseribed we have no means of knowing; but she too 


1 Vita Eadw. 404. “Hiomati sunt a rege Dermodo in Hibernian” 
‘Thoeo words at once explain the whele matter, and give us the true expla 
nation of the otherwise dificult expression in the Peterborough Chronicle, 
“Harold eorl gewende west to Yrlande, and was per ealne pone winter, 
om pea cynges grit.” Sir Francis Palgrave (Hist, Ang. Sax, 34) takes 
this King to be Kadward, and says, “Harold crossed to Ireland, snd he 
‘wan 10 far favored sa to be allowed to remain in tbat country under the 
king's protection, This fact should be noticed, bocause it seems to chow 
that he was not considered as being out of the king's dominions; or, in 
other words, that the opposite coast of Ireland was part of Eadward's 
realm.” This in rather slight evidence, even with the further support of 
f spurious charter (a00 val. i. p. 65), to prove that Ireland, or ita eastern 
const, was part of the English Empire, Lappeuborg (510; Mr. Thorpe'a 
‘version, i, 250, again dosa not represent the original) saw that, odd as the 
expression is, an Irish King must be meant, and uow the Life of Eadward 
pata the matter beyond doubt ‘The “ grif "of Disrmid answers to the 
grid” of Baldwin. 

* Diarmid conquered the Fino-gall or Danish district in 1053, sccording 
to the Four Masters (ii. 860) and Dr. Todd (Wart of Gaedhill and Gaill, 
91); in 1050, according to the Chronica Scotorum, 280. The incidental 
‘evidence of the Biographer shows the earlier data to be the right one. 
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aur. vm, was doomed to have her share in the downfall of her 


father’s house, The English Lady, the daughter of God- 
wine, could not be allowed to share the honours of royalty, 
now that all her kinsfolk were driven from the land,’ now 
‘that the reign of the Normans was about to set in. The 
language of one contemporary authority seems almost to 
imply an actual divorce, of which Archbishop Robert was 
of course the main instigator.” The lawfulness or poesi- 
Bility of divorce in such a ease might form a curious 
subject of speculation for those who are learned in the 
canon law. Endward consented, perhaps willingly, to the 
separation ; he allowed the Lady to lose all her goods, real 
and personal ;* but he interfered at least to save her from 
personal ignominy, Eadgyth was sent, with no lack of 
respect or royal attendance, to the royal monastery of 
‘Wherwell,’ and was there entrusted to the safe keeping 
of the Abbess. This Abbess was a sister of the King,’ no 


1 Will. Malms. fi. 199. No scilicet omnibos suis parentibas patriam 
euspirantibus sola derteret in pluma.” Thia odd phrase sounds like a real 
ssuoer of some comtemporary Frenchinas, 

* Vita Eadw. 403. Seo above, p. 48. Florence says “‘repudiavit.” 

* The Worcester Chronicle, Florence, and the Biographer do not mention 
tthe sefrure of the Lady's property. The Peterborough Chronicle anys, “ pa 
forlet vo cyng ba himflisn, seo wes gehalged him to ewene, and let niman 
of hire ell pet beo ate on lands and on golde and on seolfre.” So 
Willian of Malmesbury; “Omnis regine substantia ed unum oummum 
emuncia.” 

* Both the Chronicles aro quite colourless on this head: it ia simply 
"man gobrobte,” “belzchte.” So William of Malmesbury. ‘Bat Florence 
says ‘*cum una pedissequa ad Hwereweallam eam sine honore misit.” In 
tthe Life of Esdward (403), on the other hand, we read, ‘ Cum regio honore 
et impzriali comitatu, merens tamen perducitur.” ‘The narrative, ad- 
remed to Eadgyth hareelf, is here tho beiter authority. 





* Wherwell, according to all our authorities, except the Biographer. He 
says Wilton. As he could hardly be mistaken on such a polnt, and as the 
‘evidence for Wherwell soems conclusive, wo must sot down Wilton as a 
clerieal error. 

* ‘The Worcester Chronicle, Florence, and the Biographer do not mention 
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doubt one of the daughters of Aithelred by his first wife. cear. v1 
One of the widows of the slain and banished Earls, the 

relict of the traitor Eadric or of the hero Ulfcytel,! had 

taken the veil in the holy house of Eadgar and 1 Ahryth? 

and she could there discourse to her guest on the uncer- 

tainty of human happiness and the emptiness of human 
greatness. 


The whole of this history of the fall of Godwine is most General 
remarkable ; and it is singular that, though it is told in Spine" 
great detail in three distinct accounts, there is still so ‘tami ia 
mach which is far from being intelligible. The first point 
which at once strikes us is the strength of Godwine in the 
Gemét of Gloucester and his weakness in the Gemét of 
London, Next year indeed wo shall see the tide turn yet 
again; we shall behold Godwine come back in triumph 
with the good will of all England, This is of course no 
difficulty; it would be no difficalty, even if popular feeling 
had been thoroughly against Godwine during the former 

_ year, Englishmen weleomed Godwine back again, because 
they had learned what it was to be without him. But the 
change of Godwine’s position during thet eventful Sep- 
tember of which we have just gone through the history is 
certainly perplexing. At Beverstone and ut Gloucester he 
appears at tho hend of the whole force of Wewex, East- 
Anglia, and part of Mercia, All are zealous in his cause; 
they are ready, if need be, to fight in his quarrel against 
the King himself, He is clearly not without well-wishers 
even in the ranks of the Northern earldoms, A com 
promise is brought about in which his honour is carefully 
guarded, and in which his party and the King’s party are 
the kindred of the Abboes with the King; itia ameriod by the Peterborcugh 
Ghronicie and by Wiliam of Malmesbury. 


e. On the daaghtera of Hthelred, see vol. i. pp. 330, 334. 347, 415. 654, 
7. 
¥ oo vale ps 313+ 
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carefally put on equal terms. In the London Gemét, » 
few weeks later, all is changed. His followers gradually 
drop away from him; he does not venture to take his place 
in the assembly which he had so often swayed at his 
pleasure; he is dealt with as an accused, almost as a 
convicted, criminal ; he is subjected with impunity to every 
kind of unjust and irritating treatment ; and he is at last 
driven to flee from the land, without a blow being struck, 
almost without a voice being raised, in his behalf. 
Such a falling away is difficult to understand; it is hard 
to see how Godwine could have given fresh offence to 
any one in the time between the conference at: Gloucester 
and his appearance at Southwark. Norman fiatterers snd 
talebearers may have fanned the King’s prejudice against 
him into a still hotter flame; but there is at first sight 
nothing to account for the desertion of his own followers. 
As for the Northern Earls and their followers, they had 
no ground of jealousy against Godwine in London which 
they had not equally at Gloucester ; and at: Gloucester they 
clearly were not disposed to push matters to extremities, 
Still it was clearly the number and strength of the follow- 
ing of Siward and Leofric in the London Gemét which 
decided the day against Godwine. The Earl of the West- 
Saxons was entrapped. Ho and his party came as to a 
peaceful assembly, and they found the King and his foreign 
followers bent on their destruction, and a powerful military 
force assembled to crush them. But why did even Siward 
lend himself to a scheme like this? Why, still more, did 
Leofric forsake the part, which he had co often and so 
worthily played, of mediator between extreme parties? 
Unless we are to believe, which one would not willingly 
do, that Leofric was won by the bait of Harold's earldom 
for his son, we can only suppose that a mistaken feeling of 
loyalty hindered im from withstanding # project on which 
he saw that the King was fully bent. It is in his position 
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and that of Siward that the main difficulty lies. When omar. ut. 
Godwine found himself face to face with all the strength 
of Northern England, the rest. of the story becomes more 
intelligible, He came expecting a fair discussion of all Explane- 
the questions at issue, But fair discussion was not to be Godwin's 
had amid the clach of the axes of Siward’s Danes and of Position 
the lances of Ralph’s Frenchmen. Godwine had really no duet. 
choice but to fight or to yield. Had he chosen to fight, 
the whole force of Wessex and East-Anglia would no 
doubt have soon been apain at his command. But he 
shrank from a civil war; he saw that it was better policy to 
bide hia time, to yield, even to flee, certain that a turn of 
national feeling would soon demand his recall. Such a 
course was doubtless wise and patriotic; but it was not 
one which would be at the time either scceptable or 
intelligible to the mass of his followers; If he meant to 
resist, he should doubtlese have resisted at once; the hopes 
of an insurrection always lie in promptness and energy; 
every hour of delay only adds to the strength of the other 
side, We can thus understand how men. began to fall 
off from a chief who, it might be said, dared not meet his 
sovereign cither in arms or in council. Still, after all, 
there is something strange in the details of the story. 
There is something amazing in so sudden and so utter His om- 
a fall, not only from the general exaltation of himself and Pisteand 
his family, but from the proud and threatening position 
which he had so lately held at Beverstone and Gloucester. 
It is not wonderful that Godwine’s fall from auch an un- Impression 
paralleled height of greatness made a deep impression on 27s °° 
the minds of the men of hie own age, The Biographer of rw 
Eadward, who had before likened the children of Godwine 
to the rivers of Paradise,’ now deems it a fitting oceasion 
to call upon his muse to sot forth the sufferings of the 
innocent, and to compare the outlawed Earl to Susanna, 

* Vite Eadw. 397, See Appendix F. 
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cuar. vit. Joseph, and other ancient victims of slander.’ The plain 
English of the Chronicler who is less strongly committed 
to Godwine’s cause speaks more directly to the heart; 
“That would have seemed wonderful to ilk man that in 
England was, if any man ere that had said that-s0 it should 
be. For that ere that he was so upheaven, so that he 
wielded the King and all England, and his sons were 
Earls and the King’s darlings, and his daughter to the 
King wedded and married.”* He fell from his high 
estate; but in his fall he doubtless foresaw that the day 
of his restoration was not far distant. Another Gemét 
of London was soon to repeal the unrighteous vote of ite 
predecessor; the champion of England was to come back 
for moment to his old honours and hie old power, and 
then to hand them on to a son even more worthy of them 
than himself, 


Complete But for the moment the overthrow of the patriotic 
ree: leaders was complete. The dominion of the strangers 
theNor, over the mind of the feeble King was fully adsured. ‘The 
October“ Norman Conquest, in short, might now seem to have 
EELS? more than begun. Honours and offices were of course 
tes divided among the foreigners and among those English- 
men who had stood on the King’s side. Through the 
banishment of Godwine and his sons three great earldoms 
were vacant. No one Earl of the West-Saxons seems to 
have boon appointed. Probably, as in the arly days of 
Cnut;! the Imperial kingdom, or at least its greater 
portion, was once more put under the immediate govern- 


+ Vita Eadw. 403. Twonty hexameters are devoted to the comparison. 

* Chron, Wig. 1052. “Pet wolde Syncan wundorlic elcum men po on 
Englalande wees, gif enig man cr Jam sede ject hit swa gewurpan sceolde, 
Forfa pe hs wae wr to fam awyes up ahalen, awySe he woelde jos eynget 
and calles Englalandes, and his suman weroa corlas and pros oynges dyr 
Yingas, and his dobtor Jem eynge bewodded and beawnod” 

* eo vol. ip. 407. 
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ment of the crown, The anomalous earldom of Swegen cur. vu. 
was dismembered, The King’s nephew Ralph seems to Parition 
have been again invested with the government of ita among the 
Mercian portions Of the two West-Saxon shires held Kime 
by Swegen, Berkshire is not mentioned, but Somerset wae Tas 
joined with the other western parts of Wessex to form a Odds; 
new government under Odda, a kinsman of the King! 

is earldom took in the whole of the ancient Wealheyn ; 

but it is now Cornwall only which is distinguished as 

Welsh. The policy of Aithelstan® had done its work, and 

no part of the island east of the Tamar is now looked 

on as a foreign land, Odda was a special favourite of 

the monks, and is spoken of as a man of good and clean 

life, who in the end became a monk himeelf’ The third Altea. 
earldom, that of East-Anglia, hitherto held by Harold, 

was bestowed on Ailfgar the son of Leofric,’ of whom we 

hear for the first time during these troubles. He had 
himself, it would scem, played a lending part in them,’ 

and one would wish to believe that his promotion was 





1 Soe Appeniiz O. 

* Seo Appendix G. Comparo the casldoms granted by Richard the 
First to bis brother John in 1189 (Ben. Petrib. il. 99). * Comitatam 
Cornubiee et comitatum Devonte, et comitatum de Dorseta et comitatum 
de Samerwets.” Devonshire and Somerset have a different grammatical 
construction in Latin an wall as in Old English. Seo the Chronicles, 
1051, 1052. 

* See vol ip. 310. 

* Chron. Wig. 1056. “Se woes to munece gehadod ws his ende, god man 
‘and clene and swite eBele.” Cf, Chron. Ab, and Fl. Wig. in anno, 
Florence soems to translate " clono” by “ virginitatis custon”” He built 
the church of Doerhurat, the seat of the Grat profeasion of JIfhoah (vee 
vol. &. ps 353), a8 an offering for the soul of his brother Ailfric, Seo Eazle, 
p. 345. The strictly monastic part of the church has perished; but the 
nave nnd tower remain. Seo vol. v. p. 612. 

§ Chron. Petsib, 1048 ; Will. Malms. i. 199. “Comitatus ejus [Harold] 
attributus Elgaro, Leofrie filio, viro industrio ; quem ille suscipiens tune 
rexit nobiliter, reverso restituit-libenter: 

* The Biographer (401, 2) mentions his coming to Gloucester slong with 
his father and Siward. 
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the reward of acte of his own, rather than of his father's 
seeming desertion of the patriotic cause. Among church- 
men, Spearhafoc, who had throughout the summer and 
autumn held the sce of London without consccration,! 
had now to give up bis doubtful possession. ‘The bishopric 
was then given toa Norman named William, a chaplain of 
the King? A man might now go from the straits of 
Dover to the Humber, over Kentish, East-Saxon, and 
Danish ground, without once in the course of his journey 
going out of the spiritual jurisdiction of Norman prelates. 
It is due however to Bishop William to say that he bears 
quite another character in our history from either his 
Metropolitan Robert or his fellow-sufftagan Ulf. Ban-- 
ished for a while, he was restored when the patriotic 
party was in the height of its power—a distinct witness in 
his favour, perhaps a witness against his English com- 
petitor.s William kept his bishopric for many years, and 
lived to weleome his namesake and native prince to the 
throne of England. But he had not to wait for so distant 
an opportunity of displaying his new honours in the eyes 
of his*natural sovereign. While Godwine dwelt as an 
exile at Bruges, while Harold was planning schemes of 
vengeance in the friendly court of Dublin, William the 
Bastard first set foot on the shores of England.t 


‘We are thus at Iast brought face to face with the two 
great actors in our history. Harold has already ap- 
peared before us, We have seen him raised st an early 
age to the highest rank open to a subject; we have seen 
him, in the cause of his country, shorn of his honours 
and driven to take refuge in a foreign land, His great 


1 Seo above, p. 123 
4 Chron, Wig. 1052; Potrib, 1048 ; Flor. Wig 1051. 
* Flor, Wig. 1052. 

* Chron, Wig. 1052; Flor, Wig, 1051, 
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rival we have as yet heard of only at a distance; he now cmar. vn, 
comes directly on the field. ‘There can be no doubt that 
William’s visit to England forms a stage, and a most 
important one, among the immediate causes of the Nor- 

man Conquest. I pause then, at this point, to take up the 

thread of Norman history, and to give a sketch of the 

birth, the childhood, the early reign, of the man who, 

in the year of Godwine’s banishment, saw for the first 

time the land which, fifteen years later, he was to claim 

as his own. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF WILLIAM THE coxquEnon.? 
A.D. 1028-1051. 


§ 1. Birth, Character, and Accession of Willian. 
A.D, 1028-1035, 


ILLIAM, King of the English and Duke of the 
Normans, bears a name which must for ever stand 
forth among the foremost of mankind. No man that ever 


4 Te this Chapter I have bad of course mainly to depend on the Norman 
‘uniters as my authorities. ‘The Latin writera are to be found in the great 
collection of Ducheme, The first place is of course due to William of 
Poitiers. His Gesia Guilletmi baa overy advantage which can belong to 
the writings of « wellinformed contemporary. But the work is dis- 
figured by his constant spirit of violent partizanship (tee abore, p. 4). 
Ho must therefore ba always followed with great caution, and in all 
purely English matters he ia utterly untrustworthy. The begin 
hhis work is lost, s0 that we have no sccount from him of his hero's 
Birth and childbood, William Calculus, s monk of Jumibges, according 
to Orderio (Prol. ad Lib. ifi.p. 458), abridged Dudo, and continued the 
‘History of Normandy through the reigns of Richard the Good, Richard 
the Third, Robert, and of William himself down to the battle of Senlac 
(Ord. Vit. 618 D), presenting his work to William himself, This portion 
of the existing work ends at lib, vil.c. 42, He seems afterwards to have 
fedded “the acconnt of William's death (vii 44), in which William of 
Poitiers and Guy of Amiens are spoken of. An eighth book, together 
-with many interpolations in the oaslior books, were added by » later hand, 
seemingly by Robert of Torigny, Abbot of Salat Micbecl’s Mount, com- 
monly called Robert de Monte (000 Partz, vi. 475). William of Jumitges 
Legian to bos oonterparary writer in William's reign; with perhaps 
smaller opportonitice of information than William of Poitiers, he is lent 
Violently prejudiced, and ‘is work is of great rahe, His narrative 
forme the groundwork of the poetical history in the Roman de Rou, Its 
anthor, Master Waco, canon of Bayeux early in the reign of Henry 
the Seoond, was a really honest ead painstaking inquirer, and T do not 
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trod this earth was ever endowed with greater natural omar. vi. 


gifts; to no man was it ever granted to accomplish greater 
things. If we look only to the scale of a man’s acta with- 
out regard to their moral character, we must hail in the 
vietor of Val-@s-dunes, of Varaville, and of Senlac, in the 
restorer of Normandy, the Conqueror of England, one who 
may fairly claim his place in the first rank of the world’s 


greatest men. No man ever did hie work more thoroughly Lating 


te of 


at the moment; no man ever left, his work behind him as {ut 
more truly an abiding posscesion for all time, And when A good 


judge him by the standard of his own age, above all when 
we compare him with those who came after him in his own 
house, we shall perhaps be inclined to dwell on his great 
qualities, on his many undoubted virtues, rather than to 
pat his no less undoubted crimes in their darkest light. 
‘As we cannot refuse to place him among the greatest of 
men, neither will a candid judgement incline us to place 
him among the worst of men. If we cannot give him 
a niche among pure patriots and heroes, he is quite as 
little entitled to a place among mere tyrants and de- 
stroyers. William of Normandy has no claim to a share in 
the pure glory of Timoleda, Zlfred, and Washington ; he 


Took oa his work aa boing any the lea trustworthy on account of ita 
poetical shape. But of coume, whenever he departs from oontemporary 
authority, and merely sets down floating traditions nearly a hundred years 
‘after the latest eventa which ho records, hia statementa nocd to be very 
carcfully weighed. I have used M, Pluquot’s edition (Rouen, 1847) and 
‘the English Translation of part of the work by Mr. Edgar Taylor, whowe 
genealogical and topographical notes are of great value. ‘The other riming 
chronicler, Benott de Sainte-More, a younger contemporary of Wace, isofs 
far more romantic turn, and ia therefore of much smaller historical value. 
‘Bull he also preserves many curious traditions. Ordoric Vital, whoee work 
‘afterwards heoomes of such pre-eminent importance, is just now beginning 
tobe of use; bat aa yet his msin value is for information about Norman 
familios and Norman monasteries. But his constant repetitions and uster 
Yack of arrangemont make him still more difficult to read or conrult than 
Williams of Malmoebury himself, 
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caar.vur. cannot even claim the more mingled fame of Alexander, 

Charles, and Cnut ; but he has still less in common with the 

mere enomies of their epecies, with the Nabuchodonoeors, 

the Swegens, and the Buonspartes, whom God has sent 

from time to time as simple scourges of a guilty world. 

Hoppily there are few men in history of whom we have 
English better materials for drawing the portrait. We see him 
fen yor, 88 he appeared to admiring followers of his own race; 
we eq him also as he appeared to men of the conquered 
nation who had looked on him and had lived in his house- 
bold! We have to make allowance for flattery on the 
one side; we have not to make allowance for calumny 
on the other. The feeling with which the Normans looked 
on their conquering leader was undoubtedly oné of awe 
rather than of love; and the feeling with which the 
vanquished English looked on their Conqueror was un- 
doubtedly one of awe rather than of simple hatred. As- 
suredly William’s English subjects did not love him; but 
they felt a kind of sullen reverence for the King who was 
richer and mightier than all the Kings that were before 
him. In speaking of him, the Chronicler writes as it were 
with downcast eyes and bated breath, as if he were hardly 
desling with a man of like passions with himself, but. were 
rather drawing the portrait of'a being ofanother nature. Yet 
Justice he holds the balance fairly betwen the dark and the bright 
fee... qualities of one who was 60 far raised above the common lot 
Gass _ of man. He does not hide his crimes and his oppressions 5 

but he sete before us the merits of his government and the 

good peace that he made in this land; he judicially sums 

up what was good and what was evil in him; he warns 

men to follow the good and to avoid the evil, and he sends 





“(Gif hwa gowilnigeS to gewitane ha gedon 
maan he wes, o8Se hwilose wurbecipe he hafde, oB8Be hu fola lande ho 
ware blaford, ponne wille we be him avritan swa awa we hine ageston, pe 
him on Locodan and ore inile on his hired wanedon.” 
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him out of the world with a charitable prayer for the cuae. vu. 
repose of his soul. And at the moment when he wrote, it 
was no marvel if the Chronicler was inclined to dwell on 
the good rather than on the-evil. The crown of William 
passed to one who shared largely in hie mere intellectual 
gifts, but who had no fellowship in the greater and nobler 
elements of his character. To appreciate William the Con- 
queror we have but to cast, our glance onwards to William 
the Red. We shall then understand how men writhing 
under the scorpions of the eon’ might well look back with 
regret to the whips of the father. We can understand 
how, under his godless rule, men might feel kindly towards 
the memory of one who never wholly cast away the 
thoughts of justice and mercy, and who in his darkest 
hours had still somewhat of the fear of God before his eyes. 

In estimating the character of William one feature Streng:h of 
stands out preeminently above all others, Throughout Wii, 
his career we admire in him the embodiment, in the 
highest degree that human natute will allow, of the fixed 
purpose and the unbending will. From time to time there 
have been men who seem to have come into the world to 
sway the course of events at their good pleasure, men who 
have made destiny itself their vassal, and whose deereos it 
seems in vain for lesser men to seek to withstand. Such 
was the man who, with the blood of thousands reeking on 
his hands, could Iay down despotic power, could walk 
unattended to his house, and calmly offer to give an 
account for any of his actions;! and such in might, though 
assuredly not such in crime, was our first Norman King. 
Whatever the will of William decreed, he found a means 
to bring it about, Whatever his hond found to do, he did 
it with all his might. As a warrior, as a general, it is His mil. 
needless to sound his praises. His warlike exploits set “7#™ 








1 See the article “Lucius Cornelius Sulla,” Historical Essays, Second 
Series. 
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him among the foremost captains of history; but his war- 
like exploits are but the smallest part of his fame. Others 
beside him might have led the charge at Val-&-dunes; 
others beside him might have chosen the happy moment 
for the ambush at Varaville; others beside him might 
have endured the weariness of the long blockade around 
the island fortress of Brionne. Others, it may even be, 
beside him might have cut their way through palisade and 
shicld-wall and battle-axe to the royal standard of England. 
But none in his own age, and few in any age, have shown 
themselves Tike him masters of every branch of the con- 
summate craft of the sttesman. Calm and clearsighted, 
he saw his object before him; he knew when to tarry and 
when to hasten; he knew when to strike and how to 
strike, and how to use alike the noblest and the vilest 
of men as his instruments, Utterly unserupulous, though 
far from unprincipled, taking no pleasure in wrong ot 
oppression for its own suke, always keeping back his hands 
from neelless bloodshed, he yet mover shrank from force 
or fraud, from wrong or bloodshed or oppression, when 
they seemed to him the straightest paths to carry out his 
purpose. His crimes admit of no denial; but, with one 
single exception, they never were wanton crimes. And 
when we come to see the school in which he was brought 
up, when we see the men whom he had to deal with from 
his childhood, our wonder really ought to be that his 
crimes were not far blacker, His personal virtues were 
throughout life many and great, We hear much of his 
piety, and we sce reason to believe that his piety was 
something more than the mere conventional piety of lavish 
gifts to monasteries. Punctual in every exercise of de- 


" votion, paying respect and honour of every kind to religion 


and its ministers, William showed, in two ways most 
unusual among the princes of that age, that his zeal for 
holy things was neither hypocrisy nor fanaticiem nor 
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superstition, Like his illustrious contemporary on the ems?.vin. 
Imperial throne, he appeared as a real ecclesiastical re- 
former, and he allowed the precepts of his religion to have 
a distinet influence on his private life. He was ono of the 
few princes of that age whose hands were whclly clean 
from the guilt of simony. His ecclesiastical appointments General 
fur the most part do him honour; the patron of Lanfrane cryq cone. 
and Anselm can never be spoken of without respect, In sutlcll 
his personal conduct he practised at least one most unusual m-nis. 
virtue; in a profligate age he was a model of conjugal : 
fidelity. He was a good and faithful friend, an affectionate 
brother—we must perhaps add, too indulgent a father. 
And strong as was his sense of religion, deep as was his 
reverence for the Chureh, open-handed as was his bounty 
to her ministers, no prinee that ever reigned was less 
minded to yield to ecclesiastical usurpations. No prince 
ever knew better how to control the priesthood within his 
own dominions; none knew better both how to win the 
voice of Rome to abet his purposes, and how to bid defiance 
to her demands when they infringed on the rights of his 
crown and the laws of his kingdom. While all Europe 
rang with the great strife of Pope and Cwsar, England 
and Normandy remained at peace under the rule of one 
who knew how, firmly and calmly, to hold his own against 
Hildebrand himself.’ 

But to know what William was, no way is so clear as to Eects of 
sce what William did in both the countries over which he Bit tisn 
was so strangely called to rule. We are too apt to look on™", 


3 The philoRoman side of William's character ia strongly set forth by 
the Papal writer Bernold, Perts, v. 439. Uniler the year 1084 he thus 
records the death of Matilda; "Regina Anglorum obiit, uxor Willihelmi 
regis, qui totam Anglorum terran Rowano pontifci tributarian fecit, nee 
aliquem in ua potestate aliquid emere vel vendre permisit, quem apo- 
stolicwe sedi inobedientem deprehendit.” Hero we may welcome an ia- 
direct tribute to the comparative independence of England under ber native 
Kings. 
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. him simply as the Conqueror of England. But so to do is 
to look at him only in his most splendid, but at the same 
time his least honourable, aspect. William learned to 
become the Conqueror of England only by first becoming 
tho Conqueror of Normandy and the Conqueror of France. 
He found means to conquer Normandy by the help of 
France and to conquer France by the help of Normandy. 
He turned a jealous over-lord inty an useful ally against his 
rebellious subjects, and he turned those rebellious subjects 
into faithful supporters against that jealous over-lord. He 
came to his duchy under every disadvantage. At once 
bastard and minor, with competitors for his coronet arising 
at every moment, with turbulent barons to hold in check 
and envious neighbours to guard against, he was through- 
out tho whole of his early life beset by troubles, none of 
whieh were of his own making, and he came honourably out 


Excellence of all. ‘The change which William wrought in Normandy 





His gene- 
ral forbear 
ance and 
occasional 
cruelty. 


was nothing less than a change from anarchy to good 
order. Instead of a state torn by intemal feuds and open 
to the attacks of every enemy, his duchy became, under 
his youthful rule, a loyal and well-governed land, respected 
by all its neighbours, and putting most of them to shame 
by its prosperity. In the face of every hindrance, the 
mighty genius of the once despised Bastard raised himself 





and his principality to a place in the eyes of Europe such 
as Normandy and its prince had never held before, And 
these great successes were gained with far less of cruelty 
or harshness than might have been looked for im so ruthless 
an age. He shared indeed in the fierce passions of his 
race, and in one or two cases his wrath hurried him, or his 
policy beguiled him, into acts at which humanity shudders, 
At all stages of his life, if he was debonair to those who 
would do his will, he was beyond measure stern to all who 
withstood it) Yet when we think of all that he went 

* Chron, Poteib, 1087, «He woos milde Jom gudum mannum po Cod 
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through, of the treachery and ingratitude which he met usr. v1. 
with on every side, how hia most faithful friends were 
murdered beside him, how he himself had to flee for his life 
or to lurk in mean disguises, we shall see that it is not 
without reason that his panegyrist praises hie general for- 
bearance and clemency. In short, the reign of William as 
Duke of the Normans was alike prosperous and honourable 
in the highest degree, Had he never stretched forth his 
hand to grasp the diadem which was another's, his fame 
would not have filled the world as now it does, but he 
would have gone down to his grave as one of the best, 
as well as one of the greatest, rulers of his time. 

If we tum from William Duke of the Normans to Biarign 
William King of the English, we may indeod mourn that, laud. 
ina moral sense, the fine gold has become dim, but our 
admiration for mere greatness, for the highest craft of the 
statesman and the soldier, will rise higher than ever, No 
doubt he was highly favoured by fortune; nothing but an 
extraordinary combination of events could have made the 
Conquest of England possible. But then it is the true art 
of statesmanship, the art by which men like William carry 
the world before them, to know how to grasp every 
fortunate moment and to take advantage of every happy 
turn of events. Doubtless William could never have Difficulties 
conquered England except under specially favourable ¢rdem 
eiroumstances; but then none but sueh 8 man as William ‘“*s 
could have conquered England under any circumstances 
at all. He won and kept a land far greater than his 
paternal duchy, and a land in which he had not a single 
native partizan, Yot he contrived to put himsolf forward 


Jufedon, and efer eall gemett stearo jam maanum pe widewaxdon his Willan.” 
‘The former clause is rather oddly altered in the version of Robert of 
Gloucester (p. 374) 
“To hem fat woldo hia wylle do, debonere he was and mylds, 
And to hem pat hym wyp soyile strong tyrent and wylde.” 
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in the eyes of the world as a legal claimant and not as an 
unprovoked invader. We must condemn the fraud, but 
we cannot help admiring the skill, by which he made men 
believe that he was the lawful heir of England, shut out 
from his inheritance by a perjured usurper, Never waa 
more subtle web of fallacy woven by the craft of man; 
never did diplomatic ingenuity more triumphantly obtain 
its end. He contrived tomakean utterly unjust aggression 
bear the aspect, not only of righteous, but almost of holy, 
warfare, The wholesale spoiler of a Christian people 
contrived to win for himself something very like the 
position of a crusader. And, landed on English ground, 


™ with no rights but those of his own sword, with no 


supporters but his own foreign army, he yet contrived 
to win the English crown with every circumstance of 
formal legality. He was elected, crowned, and ancinted 
like his native predecessors, and he swore at the hands of 
an English Primate to observe the ancient laws of England. 
By force and by craft, but with the outward pretext of law 
always put prominently forward, be won, step by step, full 
possession of the whole land; he deprived the nation one 
by one of its native leaders, and put in their places men of 
foreign birth and wholly dependent on himself. No prince 
ever more richly rewarded those to whom he owed his 
crown, but no prince ever took more jealous care that they 
should never be able to bring hie crown into jeopardy. 
None but a man like him could have held down both 
conquerors and conquered, and have made his will the only 
law for Norman and Englishman alike. His consummate 
policy guarded against the dangers which he saw rife in 
every other country; he put the finishing stroke to the 
work of Eegberht, and made England the most united 
kingdom in Western Christendom. Normans and Eng- 
lishmen conspired against him, aud called the flects and 
hosts of Denmark to their help. But William held his 
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own alike against revolters at home and against invaders omar, vim, 
from abroad. Norman and English rebels were alike 
crushed ; sometimes the Dane was bought off, sometimes 
he shrank from the firm array with which the land was 
guarded. All opposition was quelled by fire and sword ; Severity of 
but when it was quelled, whenever and wherever William's "i. 
rule was quietly accepted, his band was heavy upon all 
sinallerdistarbers of the peace of the world. Life, property, 
female honour, stood indeed but a small chance while the 
process of Conquest was going on, but, when Williom’s 
work was fully accomplished, they were safer under him 
than they had ever been under England's native Kings. 
As the stern avenger of crime, even the conquered learned 
to bless him, and to crown his good deeds with tribute 
of praise hardly inferior to that which waits on the name 
of his illustrious rival.t 

Here then was a career through which none but one The wont 
of the greatest of mankind could have passed successfully. atures of 
But it was a career which brought out into full play all % reve! 
those darker features of his character which found but little England. 
room for their developement during his earlier reign in his 
native duchy, There is no reason to believe that William Hs fale 
came into England with any fixed determination to rule beatually 
otherwise in England than he had already ruled in Nor. tevslopet 
mandy, Cnut can hardly fail to have been his model, and let him into 
William’s earliest days in England were far more promising ¢"” 
than the earliest days of Cnut, At no time of his life 


does William appear as one of those tyrants who actually 


' Chron. Petrib. ro87. Betwyx of'rum fingum nis na to forryéane het 
gode fri8 Jo he macode om pisnn Iande, awa Joot dn man fo himwylf abt 
were mibte faran ofer hin rice mid bis boom full golder ungevlorad.” 
‘This Inst is of course the same traditional formula which in uscd to set Forth, 
the good government of Eadwino, fred, and others, ‘The writer carries 
cout the panegyric on William's strict police at some length. All this is of 
course praise of exacily the same kind as that bestowed on Godwine ant 
Harold. See above, pp. 34, 49, and the passages there referred to, 
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delight in oppression, to whom the infliction of human 
suffering is really a source of morbid pleasure, But if he 
took no plessure in the infliction of suffering, it was at least 
a matter about which he was utterly reckless; he stuck at 
no injustice which was needed to carry out his purpose, 
His will was fixed, to win and to keep the crown of 
England at all hazards, We may well believe that he 
would have been well pleased could he have won that 
crown without bloodebed, But, rather than not win it, he 
did not shrink from the guilt of carrying on a desolating 
war against a people who had never wronged him. We 
may well believe that, when he swore to govern his new 
subjects as well as they had been governed by their own 
Kings, it was his full purpose to keep is oath, That he 
acted on any settled scheme of uprooting the nationality, 
the laws, or the language of England is an exploded fable." 
But he could not govern England as he had governed 
Normandy; he could not govern England as Cnnt had 
governed England; he could not himself be as Cnut, 
neither could his Normans be as Cnut’s Danes. He 
gradually found that there was no way for him to govern 
England save by oppressions, exactions, and confiscations, 
by the bondage or the death of the noblest of the land. 
He made the discovery, and he shrank not from its 
practical consequences, A reign which had begun with 
as good hopes as the reign of a foreign conqueror could 
begin with gradually changed into one of the most fearful 
tyrannies on record. ‘Northumberland was hard to be kept 
in order, and Northumberland was made a desert. This 
was the dictate of a relentless policy; but when William 
had once set forth on the downward course of evil, be soon 


"showed that he could do wrong when no policy commanded 


+ Teonceive that this idea owes its prevalence mainly to the false Ingulf ; 
still we have to sccount for the notion preventing itself to the mind of the 
forger. 
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it, merely to supply means for his personal pleasure. ‘To caar. vim 
Jay waste Hampshire merely to make a bunting-ground Formation, 
was a blacker crime than to lay waste Northumberland Fores. 
to rid himself of a political danger. He could still be 
merciful when mercy was not dangerous, but he had now 

learned to shed innocent blood without remorse, if its 
shedding seemed to add safety to his throne. The 
repeated revolts of Eadgar were forgiven as often as 

they occurred ; but Waltheof, ‘caressed, flattered, pro~ Death of 
moted, was sent to the scaffold on the first convenient Ve 
pretext. It is hardly superstitious to point out, alike with 

ancient and with modern authorities,’ that the New Forest: 

became a spot fatal to William’s houee, and that, after 

the death of Waltheof, his old prosperity forsook him. 
Nothing indeed happened to loosen bis hold on England ; Crimes and 
but his last years were spent in bickerings with his ME, 
unworthy son, and in a petty border warfare, in which the bis lst 
Conqueror had, for the first time, to undergo defeat. At 
last: he found his death-wound in am inglorious quarrel, in 

the personal commission of cruelties which aroused the 
indignation of his own age; and the mighty King and 
Conqueror, forsaken by his servants and children, had to 

owe his funeral rites to the voluntary charity of a loyal 

vassal, and within the walls of his own minster he could 

not find an undisputed grave. 


Sach was William the Great, a title which, in the witiam’s 
mouths of his contemporaries, he shared with Alexander 1u™mes: 
and with Charles, but which im later times has been te Com 
displaced by the misunderstood description of Conquerot.? Bastard. 
But before he had won any right to either of those lofty 
titles, William was already known by snother surname 
drawa from the circumstances of his birth. Of all princely. 
+ Seo Palgrave it § 
* On the surnames of William see Appendix T. 
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cnar.vim Hines the ducal house of Normandy was that which paid 
Taxityof least regard to the canonical laws of marriage or to the 
tinea Dakes special claims of legitimate birth! The duchy had been . 


as to 
riage 


“nd Fuled by a whole succession of princes who either were 


Tegtumey. sprung from that irregular kind of union which was known 


Special 
Megiti- 

mary of 
William, 


as the Danish marriage, or else were the sons of concubines 
raised to the rank of wives after the birth of their children, 
But, among: all this brood of spurious or irregular heirs, 
the greatest of the whole line was the one to whom the 
reproach, if reproach it was deemed, of illegitimate birth 
clave the most abidingly. William the con of Robert was 
emphatically William the Bastard, and the name clave to 
him through life, on the Imperial throne of Britain no 
less than on the dueal chair of Normandy. For of the 
whole line William was the one whose bastardy was the 
most undoubted, the least capable of being veiled under 
ambiguous and euphemistic phrases. ‘The position of Popa 
and Sprota was a doubtful one; it may, according to 
Danish ideas, have been perfectly honourable. The children 
of Richard and Gunnor were, according to the law sc- 
knowledged everywhere but in our own Jand, legitimated 
by the subsequent marriage of their parents. But it 
is certain that no ecclesiastical sacrament ever gave 
William a right, according to the law of the Church, to 
rank as the lawful son of his father. The mother of 
William is never spoken of in the respectful terms which 
we find applied to the mother of Richard the Fearless, 
Throughout the whole of Duke Robert's life, she remained 


* Rod. Glob. iv, 6, “Fuit enim usui a primo adventa ipsius gentis in 
Golliag, utsuperiua pemotavimua, ex hujuemodi conevbinaram commistione 
ioru prineiyes exatitisne.”” He gocs om if mot to justify, at least to 
palliate, the practice by the examples of the patriarch Jacob and the 
Emperor Constantius, British patriotism would perhaps not have en- 
dured that the mother of Constantine should be dragged down to the level 
of the mother of William. 

+ See vol. kp. 108, 206, 624. 
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in the position of an acknowledged mistress, and her cuar. vat. 
illustrious son came forth before the world with no other 
description than the Bastard. 

‘The irregular birth of one so renowned naturally became Story <f 
the subject of romance and legend. And the spot on Wii™ 
which William firet caw the light is one which seems to 
call for the tribute of the legend-maker as its natural due. 

The town of Falaise, in the diocese of Seez, is one of the Posion of 
most famons spots both in the earlier and in the later 

history of Normandy, and none assuredly surpasses it in 

the striking character of its natural position. Lying on the 

edge of the great forest of Gouffer, the spot had its natural 
altractions for a line of prinees who were renowned, even 

above others of their time, for their devotion to the sports 

of the field, The town itself lies in » kind of valley 
between two heights. The great abbey, a foundation of 

a later date than the times which we are concemed with, 

has utterly vanished; but two stately parish churches, 

one of them dating from the days of Norman independence, 

bear witness to the ecclesiastical splendour of the place. 

Passing by them, the traveller gradually ascends to the Hixortesl 
gate of the castle, renowned alike in the ware of the tre the 
twelfth, the fifteenth, and the sixteenth centuries, At 
tall round tower still bears the name of the great Talbot, 

the guardian of the castle in the great English war, 1417-1450. 
who afterwards won a still higher fome as the last 
champion of the ancient freedom of Aquitaine against 1453. 
the encroachments of the Kings of Paris.’ But this 

witness of comparatively recent strife is but an excrescence 

on the original structure. It is the addition made by an 

English King to one of the noblest works of his Norman 
forefathers. The castle where legend fixes the birth of 


For tho sioges of Faluiss in r4ry and 1450, #90 Monstrelt, i. 263 and 
30b (ed. Paris, 1595). Talbot waa not actually pressut during the 
defence agsinat the French King. 

VoL. Tl. " 
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‘William of Normandy, and where history fixes the famous 
homage of William of Scotland, is a vast donjon of the 
twelfth century! One of the grandest of those massive 
square keeps which I have already spoken of as dis- 
tinguishing the carliest military architecture of Normandy 
crowns the summit of a steep rock, fronted by another 
‘mass of rock wilder still, on which the cannon of England 
were planted during Henry's siege. To these rocks, 
these felsen, the spot owes ite name of Falaise? one 
of the many spots in Normandy where the good old 
‘Teutonic speech still lingers in local nomenclature, though 
in this case the Teutonic name hss also lived on in the 
general vocabulary of the Romance speech. Between these 
two rugged heights lies a narrow dell, through which runs 
asmall beck, a tributary of the neighbouring river Ante. 
‘The dell is crowded with mills and tanneries, but the mills 
and tanneries of Falaise have their share in the historic 
interest of the place. The mills play no inconsiderable 
part in the records of the Norman Exchequer,’ and the 
tanneries at once suggest the name of the greatest son 
of Normandy, In every form which the story has taken 


in history or legend, the mother of the Conqueror appears 


as the danghter of a tanner at Falaise, who plied his 
unsavoury craft on the spot where it bas continued to be 
plicd through so many ages, ‘The conquered English 


1 The oxinting castle of Falaiso must bo much Inter than William's 
birth. Falaise ceema to have been one of the many castles which were 
destroyed and rebuilt in the wars of William and his succesors. This 
paint is well put by M. Ruprick-Robort, the archliect employed inthe 
“ restoration ”—thst is, of course, the destruction—of this venerable keep. 
Sco his “Rapport,” 1864, p. 27- 
* Will, Brit, Philipp. lib. viii. Duchemne, Hist. Franc, Seriptt, v. 183 ; 
“Vicus erat scabra circumdstus undique rupe, 
Ipsius asperitate loci Falesa vocatus, 
Normanns in medio regionis, cujus in alta 
‘Tures rupo vedent ct mois, sio ut od illam 
Jactus nemo putet aliquos contingere posse 
> Stapleton, Roll of the Norman Exchequer, i. xevi.; ii cit. 
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indeed strove to claim the Norman Duke as their own, by june vim. 
representing his mother as a descendant of their own royal Pols, 
house.* But even in this version the traditional trade of the birth of 
her father is not forgotten. The daughter of the hero Vis” 
Eadmund disgraced herself by a marriage or an intrigue 
with her father’s tanner, to whom in process of time she 
bore three daughters. The pair were banished from 
England, and took refuge on the opposite coast. In the 
course of their wanderings they came to beg alms at the 
gate of Duke Richard the Good. The prince found out 
the lofty birth of the mother, and took the whole family 
into his favour. ‘The youngest daughter beeame the 
mistress of his son Robert, and of them sprang the mighty 
William, great-grandson of Eadmund Ironside no less than 
of Richard the Fearless. 
Such 2 tale is of course valuable only as ilustrating 

the universal tendency of conquered nations to try to 
alleviate the shame and grief of conquest by striving to 
believe that their tyrants are at least their countrymen. 

The story of William’s English origin clearly comes from 
the came mint as the story in which Egyptian vanity 
gave out that Kambysés was Egyptian by his maternal 
origin,? as the story which saw in Alexander himself 
a scion of the royal house of Persia. It seems however 

to preserve one grain of truth in the midst of so much 

that is mythical. It represents the connexion between 
Robert and his mistress as having begun before he 
ascended the ducal throne, There can be little doubt 
that this was the case, thongh the story is generally 

told as if Robert had been already Duke of the Normans 
at the time of William’s birth. But it is more likely Story of 
that Robert was as yet only Count of the Hiesmois, and, #°"** 
as such, lord of Falaise, when his eyo was first caught 

by the beauty of Arlette, or rather Herleva, the daughter 

+ Seo Appendix T. * Herod. ii. 2, * Malcolm's History of Persia, i. 70. 

ua 
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cup. vin, of Eulbert the Tanner, Some say that he first saw her 
engaged in the dance,! others that che was busied in the 
more homely work of washing linen in the beck which 
flows by her father’s tannery at the foot of the castle? 
‘The prince, himsclf a mere stripling, saw and loved her. 
He sought her of her father, who, after some reluctance, 
gave up his child to his lord, by the advice, according 
to one account, of a holy hermit hia brother? She was 
led the same evening to the castle; the poetical chroni- 
clera are rich in details of her behaviour.t She became 
the cherished mistress of Robert, and her empire over 
hie heart was, we are told, not disturbed by any other 
Advasce. connexion, lawfal or unlawful.’ After the example of 
Raily! '*" former princes, Robert in after times raised the kinsfolk 
of his mistress to high honours. Half the nobility of 
Normandy had sprung from the brothers and sisters of 
Gunnor; so now Fulbert the Tanner, the father of 
Herleva, was raised to the post of ducal chamberlain,’ 
and her brother Walter was placed in some office which 
in after times gave: him close access to the person of 
Hamar. bis princely nephew. After Robert's death, Herlova 
Helen of obtained an honourable marriage, and became, by her 





Spacer Moro, 31216 ot soqq. (vol. i. p. 555), who booomesrap- 
‘turous in his description of her beauty. He makes Robert see her on hie 
return fom hunting, Local tradition, endowing Robert with « singular 
«gift of discerning beauty at « distance, makes him see her froma window 
of the castle, 





* Benctt, 31276, 

* Roman de Kou, 7998; Bromton, 910; Benott, 31441 et seg. Some 
‘of the details suggest the story of Mandané, and the legend of Lilis, the 
mythical mother of Thoodoric, in Ai on, Hist. Prana. |. 10 (Duchbme, 
Seriptt. Franc. ii. 63), and that of Justina in the Hist. Miso. il. (Muratori, 
£89. 





1 Ond. Vit. 656 D. 
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husband Herlwin of Conteville,! the mother of two sons cuar. vin, 
who will fill no small space in our history. Her union 

with the Duke produced two children, one of whom was a 
daughter whose parentage seems to have been purposely 

keptin oblivion? But her first-born was a son whose future Legends of 
greatness was, 80 we are told, prefigured by omens and °™™ 
prodigies from the moment of his birth, and even from 

the moment of his conception. On the night of her first 

visit to the castle, Herleva dreamed that s tree arose 

from her body which overshadowed all Normandy and 

all England® At the moment of his birth, the babe 

seized the straw on the chamber floor with so strong a 

grasp that all who saw the sight knew that he would 

hecome a mighty conqueror, who would never let go 
anything that he had once laid his hand upon. Leaving Birth ot 
tales like these apart, it ie cortain that William, the jou; sezs, 
bastard son of Robert and Herleva, was born at Falaise, 

perhaps in the year in which the great Cnut made his 

famous pilgrimage to the threshold of the Apostles.* 


Before Robert undertook a yet moro perilous enterprise, Qrestion of 
it war clearly needful for him to regulate the succtecion sim" wate 
to the duchy. The reigning prince had no legitimate oft 
child, no undoubtedly legitimate brother. The heir, ac- family. 
cording to modern notions of heirship, was a churchman, A" 
Robert Archbishop of Rouen, This prelate we have Bboy of 
already seen in rebellion agninst his namesake the Duke,’ pos 
probably on account of this very claim to the succession. 

He was one of those children of Richard the Fearless 
who were legitimated and made capable of ecclesiastical 
honours by the tardy marriage of their parents. Indeed, 


* Seo Appendix U. 





4 Roman de Roa, 8037; Will. Malm. iil 329, 
5 See Appendix U. * See vol. i p. 469. 
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according to one account, the marriage of Richard and 
Gunnor was contracted expressly to take away the 
canonical cbjections which were raised against the ap- 
pointment of a bastard to the metropolitan see.’ Arch- 
bishop Robert was thus an uncle of Duke Robert and 
a great-uncle of the child William. Besides his arch- 
bishopric, he held the county of Evzeux as a lay fee. 
Like the more famous Odo of Bayeux, he drew a marked 
distinction between his ecclesiastical and his temporal 
character. As Count of Evreux, be had a wife, Herleva by 
name,* and was the father of children of whom we shall 
hear again in our history. In his latter days, his spiritual 
character became more prominent; he repented of his 
misdeeds, gave great alms to the poor, and began the 
rebuilding of the metropolitan church. There were also 
two princes whose connexion with the ducal house was 
by legitimate, though only female, descent. One was 
Guy of Burgundy, 2 nephew of Duke Robert, being 
grandson of Richard the Good through his daughter 
Adeliza* The other was Robert’s cousin, Count Alan 
of Britany, the son of Hadwisa daughter of Richard the 
Fearless.° ‘Nearer in blood, but of more doubtful legiti- 


+ Will. Gam. will. 36. 

* Ord, Vit. 566 B. “‘Conjugem nomine Herlo 
qua tres flioa Ricardum, Radulfum, et Guillelmam ge 
conse comitatum et alios henores amplissimes recund 
uit.” So the Continuator of William of Jumitges, vill. 17; “Contra 
morem ecclesissticum uroratas, quadi quilibet laicus, gemuit duos filus,” 

+ Omi. Vit, 366 C. ‘This church was finished by Maurilius in 1063. Ib. 
568. Sco Pommerays, Conclia Ecolesin Rotomagensin, p. 73; Besin, 
Concitia, p.49. No part of his building remains. ‘The socount of the Arch- 
bishops of Rouen in Mabillon (Vet. Anal. ii. 438), written while Robert's 
church was standing (“ecclesiam prasentem miro opere ot magnitudine 
woliGoare ocpit"), giree him much the samo character; “ Ante obitum 
suum, gratin Dei preveniente, vitam suam correxit. Feminam enim reliquit, 
et de hoo ceterisque pravis xctibus suis pwnitentiam egit, et io bono fine, 
in quantum humans fragilitas capere potest, quievi 

* Soe vol-i. p. 464. Soe wolf. p. 458. 
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macy, were Robert's own half-brothers, the sons of cuar, vii. 
Richard the Good by Papia. Those were the churchman Malgcr; 
Malger, who afterwards succeeded Archbishop Robert in 

the see of Rouen,’ and William, who held the county William of 
and castle of Arques near Dieppe? There was also the "1? 
monk Nicolas, the young, and no doubt illegitimate, son Nicolas. 
of Richard the Third. None of these were promising i cami candi- 
candidates for the ducal crown. Robert, the lineal heir, fran ubjec: 
might be locked on as disqualified by his profession ; 
Alan and Guy were strangers, and could claim only 
through females; the nearer kinsmen were of spurious 

or doubtful birth, and some of them were open also to 

the same objection as Archbishop Robert. Had any 

strong opposition formed itsclf, William of Arques would 
probably have been found the best card to play; but 

there was no candidate whose claims were altogether 
without cavil; there was none round whom national 

feeling could instinctively centre; there was none who 

was clearly marked out, either by birth or by merit, as 

the natural leader of the Norman people. This state of 

things must be borne in mind, in order to understand 

the fact, otherwise so extraordinary, that Robert was 

able to secure the succession to a son who was at once 

bastard and minor, Thero were strong cbjections against 

young William; but there were objections equally strong 

against every other possible candidate. Under these Ups: 
circumstances it was possible for William to succeed Wit 
but it followed, almost as a matter of course, that the "ion 
early years of his reign were disturbed by constant 
rebellions, William’s succession was deeply offensive to 


1 WILL Gem. vil. 7. 
2 Will. Gem. u.s.; Will. Malis. ii. 232, William of Malmesbury says 
+ patruun eux, sed nothus,” bat William of Jumidges distinctly calls Papia 
the wife of Richanl; “aliam uxorem nomine Papiam duxit." So Chron. 
Fontanellense, sp. D'Achery, iti. 28 ; “Papin matrimonio Richanli potita.” 
» See vol. i. p. 468. 
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cuar.vun. many of his subjects, expecially to that large part of 


‘The great 
‘Nornan 
houses; 
their con- 
nexion 


the Norman nobility who had any kind of connexion 
with the ducal house. From the time of the child’s 
birth, there can be little doubt that his father’s intentions 
in his favour were at least suspected, and the suspicion 
may well have given rise to some of the rebellions by 
which Robert's reiga was disturbed.? 

At this stage of our narrative it becomes needful to 
form some clear conception of the personality and the 
ancestry of some of the great Norman nobles. Most of 


with Eng- them belonged to houses whose fame has not been confined 


lush history, 


"to Normandy. We are now dealing with the fathers of 
the men, in some cases with the men themselves, who 
fought round William at Senlac, and among whom he 
divided the honours and the lands of England. These 
men became the ancestors of the new nobility of England, 
and, as their forefathers had changed in Gaul from North- 
men into Normans, so, by a happier application of the 
same law, their sons gradually changed from Normans 
into Englishmen. Many a name famous in English his- 
tory, many a name whose sound is as familiar to us as any 
word of our own Teutonic speech, many a name which has 
long ceased to suggest any thought of foreign origin, is 
buat tho name of some Norman. village, whose lord, or 
perhaps some lowlier inhabitant, followed his Duke to the 
Conquest of England and shared in the plunder of the eon- 
quered. But the names which are most familiar to us as 
names of English lords and gentlemen of Norman descent 
Lelong, for the most part, toa kind of second crop, which 
first grew into importance on English soil. The great 
Norman houses whoso acts—for the most part whose 
crimes—become of paramount importance at the time with 
which we are now dealing, were mostly worn out in a few 


+ See vol. i. p. 469. 
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generations, and they have left but fow direct repre- cuar.vin. 
sentatives on either side of the sca. 

High among these great houses, the third in rank Greatness 
among the original Norman nobility,! stood the house of t2* 4 
Belesme, whose present head was William, surnamed 
Talvas* The domains held by his family, partly of the 
crown of France, partly of the duchy of Normandy, might 
almost put him on a level with prineos rather than with 
ordinary nobles, The possession from which the family 
took its name lay within the French territory, and was a 
fief of the French crown. But, within the Norman duchy, 
the lorda of Belesme were mastera of the valley bounded 
by the hills from which the Ome flows in one direction 
and the Sarthe in another. Close on the French frontier, 
they held the strong fortress of Alengon, the key of Nor- 
mandy on that side. They are called lords of the city of 
‘Seez,° and, at the time of which we are speaking, a member 
of their housé filled its episcopal throne. ‘Their domains 
stretched to Vinoz, a few miles south-cast of Falaize, and 
separated from the town by the forest: of Goutfer, Ivo, 
the first founder of this mighty house, had been one of the 
faithfal guardians of the childhood of Richard the Fearless, 
and had been enriched by him as the reward of his true 





* See Palgrave, i. 536. 

» « William Talevaz,” nooording to the Roman de Roo, 8061.“ Willel- 
nus Talvacias,” Wil. Gem. vi. 7. 

+ Roman de Rou, 8062, “Ki tint Sez, Beleme, > Vinaz.” 

‘ Ivo, oo of the elder William, a prelate of whom Orderic draws a very 
faroorable picture (469 D), did not scruple to attack and burn his own 
ccharch, when it bad Leen turned into a fortrees by certain turbulent nobles. 
‘Ho tried to repair it, and reconsecrated it ; but the walla, having been 
damaged by tho fire, fell down. Ho was then obarged with sacrilege at 
the Council of Rheims, and defended himsel? by tbo nocomity of the caso. 
‘He was bidden by Pope Leo, as a penance, to rebuild the church. He went 
‘as far as Apilis, ani even as Constantineple, gathering contributions and 
relion, and he bagan the work on auch a seals that, forty yours Inter, the 
‘efforta of his three succesors had not enabled them to finish it, Wil, 
Gem, vii. 13-15. No part of his bullding is now standing. 
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car. vin, service in evil days,’ But with Ivo the virtue of his race 


ae, 


seems to have died out, and his descendants appear in 


feeiiary Norman and English history as monsters of cruelty and 


wicked: 


wit, 
Talvan; 
bis crimes, 


perfidy, whose deeds aroused the horror even of that not 
over scrupulous age. Open robbery and treacherous assas- 
sination seem to have been their daily occupations, The 
second of the line, William of Belesme, had rebelled against 
Duke Robert, and had defended his fortress of Alengon 
against him? His eldest con Warren murdered a harm- 
loge and unsuspecting friend, and was for this crime, so the 
men of his age said, openly seized and strangled by the 
fiend. Of his other sons, Fulk, presuming to ravage the 
ducal territory, was killed in battle; Robert was taken 
prisoner by the men of Le Mans and was beheaded by 
way of reprisals for a murder committed by his followers. 
The surviving heir of the possessions and of the wicked- 
ness of his race was his one remaining eon William Talvas.* 
This man, we are told, being displeased by the piety and 
good life of his first wife Hildeburgis, hired ruffians to 
murder heron her way to church.‘ At his second wedding- 
feast he put out the eyes and cut off the nose and ears of 
an unsuspecting guest. This was William the son of 
Geroy, one of » house whose name we shall often meet 


+ Will, Gem, viii, 35+ See Palgrave, ils 313, 536. 





* Will Gem. vi.7. *Ipeo cunetis fratiben suis in omnibus fagitiis 
Aetorior fait, et in ejus seminia heredibus immoderata nequitia uaque hodie 
viguit."” Sovil.10, “Hic « parentum suorum porfidis nequaquam eum 
rotorsit vestig 

* Ib. vil. 10, 

"Tb. Orderic (460 D) adds, “amputatisgenitalibus.” ‘These stories of 
the oxtrome wicksdseu of the house of Belesme are dosbtless not without 
foundation, but one cannot help suspecting exaggeration, especially when 
‘we remember that Orderic writes in the interest of the hostile hous of 
Geroy. ‘This particular outmge of William Talvas ean hardly bo an in- 

jention ; but it must surely have had some motive which doos not appear 
in our authorities 
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again in connexion with the famous abbeys of Bec and cuar.cnt. 


Saint Evroul. A local war followed, in which William 
‘Talvas suffered an inadequate punishment for his crimes in 
the constant harrying of his lands. At last a more appro- 
priate avenger arose from hia own house. ‘The hereditary 
wickedness of his line passed on to his daughter Mabel and 
his con Arnulf. Mabel, the wife of Roger of Montgomery, 
will be a prominent character in our story for many years. 
Arnulf rebelled against his father, and drove him out to 
die wretchedly in exile. An act of wanton rapacity was 
presently punished by @ supernatural avenger; Arnulf, 
like his uncle Warren, was strangled by a demon in his 
bed! Such was the character of the family whose chief, 
first in power and in crime among the nobility of Nor 
mandy, stood forth, as the story goes, as the mouthpiece 
of that nobility, to express the feelings with which the 
descendants of the comrades of Rolf, the descendants of 
Richard the Fearless, even the descendants of the brothers 
and sisters of Gunnor, looked on the possible promotion of 
the Tanner’s grandson to be their lord. 


‘William Tulvas, says the tale, in the days of his pro- William 


‘Talvas 


sperity, was one day in the streets of Falaise, a town where awa" 


1 Will. Gom. vii. 12. ‘The tale ia thet he ono day went out with his 
followers (“clientes”) to rob, and seized on the pig of accctainmun (“inter 
reliqua poreum cujusdam sanctimonialis rapuit”), The holy woman 
pleaded earnestly for the restoration of her favourite (“ gemena eum 
insequuta est, a0 ut porcellus, quem nutrierat, sibi pro Deo redderetur 
obnixe daprecata ext"), but all was in vain; the oppremor killed the pig 
and ate him for supper, ‘The same night be was strangled in his bed. In 
‘thoee times no alternative was thought of except a supernatural interven 
tiom and an assassination by Arnulf brother Oliver, But our historian 
altogether rejects this last view, as inconsistent with the high charsoter of 
Oliver, who passed many years as a brave and honourable knight, and at 
Inst died in tho odour of sanctity as» monk of Bec. 

‘This story contains nothing absolutely ineredible ; yet one is teruptad to 
eo in it a slightly ludicrous version of Nathan's parable, taking » shape 
impoabls ander the elder dispensation, Armulf too does not ssem to 
have had even the poor excuse of tho presence of a wayfaring man. 
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caar,vin, the close neighbourhood of his lands doubtless made him 


youn 
Willa, 


Robert 
‘announces 
his inteae 





well known. The babe William, the son of the Duke and 
Herleva, was nursed in the house of his maternal grand- 
father. A burgher, meeting the baron, bade him step in 
and see the son of his lord, William Talvas entered the 
house and looked on the babe. He then cursed him, say- 
ing that by that child and his descendants himself and his 
descendants would be brought to shame.’ A curse from 
the mouth of William Talvas might be looked on as a 
blessing, and the form of the prediction was such as to 
come very near to the nature of a panegyric. It is indeed 
the highest praise of the babe who then lay in his cradle, 
that he did something to bring to shame, something to 
bring under the restraints of law and justice, men like the 
hoary sinner who instinctively caw in him the destined 
enemy of his kind. But the words, when uttered, would 
be meant and understood simply as a protest against the 
insult which was preparing for the aristocratic pride of the 
great Norman houses. The tale, like other tales of the 
kind, may have been devised after the event; still it none 
the less truly marke the feelings with which men like 
‘William Talvas, boasting of a descent from the original 
conquerors of the land, looked on the unworthy sovereign 
whom destiny seemed to be providing for them, 

Duke Robert however was hent on his purpose. He 
gathered an assembly of the great men of his duchy, 


_ among whom the presence of Archbishop Robert, perhaps 


as being a possible competitor for the suecession, is spe- 
cially mentioned.? ‘The Duke set forth his intention of 
visiting the Holy Sepulchre, and told his hearers, that, 


+ Roman de Rov, S059 ot weq9. Palgrave, li, 149. 

* Will. Gem. vi.12. ‘ Robertuin ergo archiepiseopam eum optimatibus 
sui ducatus accersivit.” This may be taken aa if Robert wore the only 
churchman present, Seo vol. . p. 174. On the other hand, Wace (881) 
gathers together bishops, abbots, and. barons, but this may be only in con 
formity with the custom of his own time. 
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aware of the dangers of such a journey, he wished to settle cuap. vn 


the succession to the duchy before he set out. The voice 
‘of the assembly bede him stay at home and continue to 
discharge the duties of government in person, especially 
at a time when there was no one successor or repre 
sentative to whom they could be entrusted with any chance 
of the general good will. It was of course desirable to 
stave off the question. Robert might yet have legitimate 
heirs; or, in the failure of that hope, the Norman chiefs 
might gradually come to an agreement in favour of some 
other candidate. Let the Duke then stay at home and 
guard his duchy against the pretensions of the Breton and 
the Burgundian.! But Robert would brook no delay in 
the accomplishment of his pions purpose; he wonld go at: 
once to the Holy Land; he would settle the succession 


before he went, Ho brought forward the young William, He pr- 
and acknowledged him as his son. He was little, he told Wittam as 
them, but he would grow; he was one of their own stock, Bi #0°- 


brought up among them? His over-lord the King of the 
French had engaged to acknowledge and protect him? 
He called on them to accept, to. choose—the never-ceasing 
mixture of elective and herejitary claims appears here as 
everywhere—the child as their future lord, as his suecessor 
in the dueby, should he never return from the distant land 
to which he was bound! ‘The Normans were in manner 


* Roman de Rou, 8091 ot send. 
2 Tb. 8107 ot seqq-+ 
“Tl oot poti, mais il eroistrs, 
E se Deu plaist amendera, 
Cil ost de vostro morreture.” 
2 Th. Bros ; 
‘Par Ii consol ol rai do Franc, 
‘Bi Vmaintiendra o 
+ Wal Gem. vi. 12,“ Hxponens antem eis Willelmom flim soum, 
quem unicum apud Falesiam genverat, ab eis attontissime exigehat, ut Auno 
‘28% L000 rui dominum cligerent, et militiz sue principem preeicerent.” A 
geod precedent for the eongé d’dlire and letter missive. 
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cuar.ynt. entrapped, There can be no doubt that nothing could 
be further from the wishes of the majority of the assembly 
than to agree to the Duke’s proposal; but there was 
nothing else to be done. If Robert could not be prevailed 
on to stay at home, some settlement must be made ; snd, 
little as any of them liked the prospect of the rule of the 
young Bastard, there was no other candidate in whose 
favour all parties could come to an agreement on the spot. 
Willian's Unwillingly then the Norman nobility consented; they 
‘peceion aecepted the only proposal which was before them; they 
swore the usual oaths, and did homage to the son of 
Herleva as their future sovereign.1 The kinsmen of 
Gunnor, the descendants of the comrades of Rolf, became 
the men of the Tanner’s grandson, and he himself was 
received as the man of King Henry at Paris? As far as 
forms went, no form was wanting which could make 
William’s succession indisputably lawfal. Duke Robert 
then sot forth on the pilgrimage from which he never 
came back. Within a few months, his short life and reign 


* Will. Gem, vi.12. “Juxta decretum ducis protinus eum prompta 
vivacitate suum collaudavers principem ac dominum, pangentes illi fideli- 
ia eacramentia”” Cf. Roman de Rou, 8127 et 199. 
followed make one doubt ae to the geutineneas of the 
“ prompta vivacitaa.” 
* Roman de Rou, 81253 





“Li dus por Ia chose afermer, E par li poing li a livre; 
E por fore lunges durer, ‘San home le fet deveair 
Alrei de France I'ad mené, E de Normendie eeisir.” 


hero is nothing however to imply that William stayed longer at Paris 
than was nesded for the ceremony. Its an exaggeration when we read in 
tho Winchester Annals (p. 19 Luard),  Willelme filio Roberti ducis juven- 
culo moranto cum rego Fraacorum in Galliis.” Rudolf Glaber (iv. 6) 
Aevoribes the accession of William in much the same way ax the national 
writers ; “Cai [Willelmc] sptequam proficisceretar, universos sui dueaminis 
principes militaribus advtrinzit secramentis, qualiter illum in principem 
pro se, si non rediret, eligerent. Quod etiitn atatim et consenan regis 
Francorum Henrici unnoimiter postmodum firmaverunt.” The “ militare 
secramentura “inust mean the oath of homage, but with a pedantic reference 
to the Roman military oath, 
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came toan end at Nikaia Thus, in the same year which omar.vir. 
Debeld the great empire of Cnut parted among his sons, Wiliam 
did William, the seven years’ old grandson of the Tanner his father 
Fulbert, find himself on the seat of Rolf and Richard the si, 
Fearless, charged with the mission to keep down, as his *°35- 
childish hands best might, the turbulent spirits who had 

been unwillingly beguiled into acknowledging him as 

their sovereign, 


Anarchy at once broke forth; all the evils which wait Necomary 
on a minority in a rude age were at once poured forth Sims 
upon the unhappy duchy, We see the wisdom with which 
the custom of our own and of most lands in those days 
provided that the government of men should be entrusted 
‘to those only who had themselves at least reached man’s 
estate. In England the oxceptional minorities of the sons 
of Eadmund and of Eadgar bad been unlucky, but they 
were nothing to compare to the minority of William of 
Normandy. In England the custom of regular national 
assemblies, the habit of submitting all matters to a fair 
vote, the acknowledgement of the law as supreme ‘over 
every man, hindered the state from falling into utter 
dissolution, even in those perilous times, The personal 
reign of Hthelred proved far weaker than the administra- 
tion which Dunstan carried on in his name in his early 
years. But im Normandy, where constitutional ideas had 
found so imperfect developement as compared with 
England,—or, to speak more truly, where they had gone 
back in a way in which they had not gone back in 
England,—there was nothing of this kind to fall back 
upon, Nothing but the personal genius of a determi: 
and vigorous prince could keep that force nobility in any 
messure of order. With the accession of the boy-Duke 
there at once ceased to be any power to protect or to 








1 Seo vol ip. 417. 
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punish. ‘Woe to the land whose King is a child” is the 
apt quotation of an historian of the next age.’ ‘The de- 
velopement of the young Duke both in mind and body was 
undoubtedly precocious ; but his early maturity was mainly 
owing to the stern discipline of that terrible childhood. 
It was in those years that: he learned the arts which made 
Normandy, France, and England bow before him ; but, at 
the age of seven years, William himself was no more 
eapable than ASthelred of personally wielding the rod of 
rule. The child had good and faithful guardians, guardians 
perbaps no less well minded to fulfil their trast towards 
him than Dunstan had been towards the children of Eadgar. 
But there was no one man in Normandy to whom every 
‘Norman could look up as every Englishman had looked ap 
to the mighty Primate, and the bowl and the dagger soon 
deprived the young prince of the support of his wisest and 
truest counsellors. The minority of William was truly 
a time when every man did that which was right in his 
own eyes, And what seemed right in the oyes of the 
nobles of Normandy was commonly rebellion against their 
sovereign, ruthless oppression of those beneath them, and 
endless deadly feuds with one another. We have already 
seen some specimens of their doings in the crimes of the 
house of Belesme, That house is indeed always spoken of 
as exceptionally wicked; but a state of things in which 
such deeds could be done, and could go unpunished, must 
have come vory nearly to an utter break-up of society. 
The general pictures which we find given us of the time 
are fearful beyond expression, ‘Through the withdrawal of 
all controlling power, every landowner bocame a potty 
sovereign, and began to exercise all the sovereign rights of 


* Will. Malms, ili. 230. ‘Clarissima olim patria, intestinis dissonsionibus 
erulcerata, pro latronum litita dividebstur, ut merito posset querimoniam 
frcere, Vee term cujas rex puer eat."" See Keclesiastes x.16. ‘The same 
toxt is used by BR. Glaber, fv, 5, with » more general applicstion. * 
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slaughter and havoc. The land soon bristled with castles. cxar. vin 
‘The square donjon, or the mound crowned with the many- 2 ae « 
sided keep, rose as the defence or the terror of every 
lordship. This castle-building is now apoken of in Nor- 
mandy with a condemnation nearly as strong as that with 
which it was spoken of in England, when, a few years 
after this time, the practice was brought into England by 

the Norman favourites of Esdward! But there is a 
characteristic difference in the tone of the two complaints. 

The English complaint always is that the Frenchmen built 
castles and oppressed the poor folk,? or that they did all 

the evil and shame that might be to their English neigh- 
bours.® The Norman complaint, though not wholly silent 

as to the oppression of the humbler ranks, yet dwells 
mainly on the caatle-building as a sign of rebellion against 

the authority of the prince, and as an occasion of warfare 
between baron and baron, And it would have been well 

for the reputation of the Norman nobles of that age if they 

had confined themeelves to open warfare with one another 

and open rebellion against their sovereign. But they Frequency 
sank below the lax morality of their own age; private umn, 
murder was as familisr to them as open war. The house 

of Belesme had a bad preeminence in this as in other 
crimes; but if they had a preeminence, they were far from 
having a monopoly. Perhaps no period of the same length 

in the history of Christendom contains the record of so 
many foul deeds of slaughter and mutilation as the early 
years of the reign of William. And they were con- 
stantly done, not only towards avowed and armed enemies, 

but towards unarmed and unsuspected guests, Somo of tha 

tales may be inventions or exaggerations; but the days 


* On the building of castles sos Appendix 8. 
* See Chrona. Wig. 1066; Petrib, 1037, 1137 ; and Appendix S, 
* Boe abore, p. 139. 
* See the story quoted in p. 187. 
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cuar. vu, in which such tales could even be invented must have been 
days full of deeds of horror. Isolated eases of similar 
crimes may doubtless be found in any age; but this 
period is remarkable alike for the abundance of crimes, for 
the rank of the criminals, and for the impunity which 
they enjoyed. To control these men was the duty laid 
upon the childish years of William, a duty with which 
nothing short of hie own full and matured powers might 
seem fit to grapple. Yet over all these difficulties the 
Effects of genius of the great Duke was at last triumphant. His 
due Band brought order out of the chaos; be changed a land 
peat in | wasted by rebellion and intestine warfare into one of the 
iy. : 
most prosperous lands in Europe, a land flourishing as 
no Norman raler had ecen it flourish before. When we 
think of the days in which William spent his youth, of the 
men against whom his early years were destined to be one 
Tong struggle, we shall be Jess inclined to lift up our hands 
in horror at his later crimes than to dwell with admiration 
on that large share of higher and better qualities which, 
among all his evil deeds, clave to him to hie dying day. 





§ 2. From the Accession of William to the Battle of 
Fab-os-dunes. 1035-1047. 


Gractison We have seen among what kind of men the young Duke 
of the Normans had to pass the early years of his life 
and reign, But his father, in leaving his ono lamb 
among so many wolves, had at least provided him with 

Alan of trustworthy guardians. Alan of Britany, a possible com- 

Batanoy. etitor for the duchy, a neighbouring prince with whom 
Duke Robert had so lately been at war! was disarmed when 
his over-lord entrusted his son to his faith as kinsman and 
vassal, and even invested him with some measure of 


* See wl. pe 4r4s 
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authority in Normandy itself! The immediate care of the cusp. vm. 


young Duke’s person was given to one Thurcytel or 
Thorold, names which point to a genuine Scandinavian 
descent in their bearer, and which would make us look to 


the Bessin as the probable place of his birth.* Other Osbern. 


guardians of high rank were the Sencschal Osbern, and 
Count Gilbert, both of them connected in the usual way 
with the ducal family. Osher was the oon of Herfast, 
a brother of the Duchess Gunnot ; he was also married to 
a daughter of Rudolf of Ivry, the son of Asperleng and 
Sprota, the savage suppressor of the great peasant revolt.’ 


Gilbert's connexion was still closer. He was illustrious Gilbert. 


alike in his forefathers and in his descendants, He sprang 
of the dueal blood of Normandy, and of his blood sprang 
the great houses of Clare and Pembroke in England. His 
father Godfrey was one of those natural children of Richard 
the Fearless who did not share the promotion of the off 
spring of Gunnor.t He was lord of the border fortress 
of Eu, renowned in Norman history aa early as the day 
of Rolf;® he was lord too of the pleasant valley of the 
RRisle, separated only by one wooded hill from the more 
memorable valley which is hallowed by the names of 
Herlwin, Lanfranc, and Anselm. All these worthy men 


* Roman de Rou, 8 
“A Alain qui esteit sia huem, 
Par Varcheveske de Ruem, 
Livre aa terre h cumandise, 
‘Cam a soncscal > justise.” 

2 The “ Turcldua” of William of Jumitges (vii. 2), and the "“Turche- 
tillus” of Orderic (656 C), certainly seem to be the same person. 

* Soe vole 

“Will, Gem. viii. 37. “Ginlebortun fuerat fliun Godefridi comitis 
Ancona, naturalis videlicet fii primi Riohardi ducia Normannorum.” 
See vol. i p. 253. 

* Boe vol. ip. 276. Gilbert is called “comes Ocensis" by William of 
Tumidges (vii. 2), and the same writer (iv. 18) abo says, “Licet comes 
Gislebertus flius Godefridi comitis ipsum comitatum parumper tenuerit, 
antequam ovciderotur.” But eco Staploton, i. Ivi. 
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paid the penalty of their fidelity. Count Alan died of 
poison, while he was besieging the castle of Montgomery, 
the stronghold of a house which we shall often have again 
to mention, He died at Vinmoutier, and was buried in 
the abbey of Fécamp. Breton slander afterwards threw 
the guilt of this crime upon the Duke himself the person 
who had least to gain by it. Norman elander threw it 
on Alan’s own subjects;? but one can hardly doubt 
that, if the poisoned bowl was given at all, it was given 
by some one or other of the robellious Norman nobles.* 
Count Gilbert was murdered by assassins employed by 
Ralph of Wacey, son of Archbishop Robert. The sons of 
the murdered man fled to Flanders, and took refuge with 
the common protector of banished men, Count Baldwin. 
The lands of Gilbert were divided among various claimants; 
the county of Eu seems to have passed into the hands of 
his uncle William ;* but his famous stronghold of Brionne 
fell to the lot of Guy of Burgundy, of whom, and of whose 
possession of the fortress, we shall hear much as we go 
on. 

Another still more criminal attempt introduces us yet 
more directly to one of the great’ Norman houses whose 

1 Will. Gem. vii. 33. “ Alsnum patrem meam apud Winmusterium in 
‘Normannia veneno peremisti.” Ord. Vit.6gg C. * Alanno, dum Montem 
Gomerici cbeidet, por frandem Normannoran letaliter corrupto vensnoaa 
potion.” But the Breton Chronicle in Morice (Mémoires pour servir de 
Freves & Thistoire de Bretagne) anys only, “1039. Obiit Alsnus dux 
Britannic filius Gauffredi, 3 Kal. Oct.” Cf. Roman de Rou, 8139; 

“Murut Alains a Normandie ; 
A Feacamp jut en Val 

See Provosi’s note, i. 403. 

* Roman do Kou, 8136. 

4 Orderic (567 A) says distinctly, “Alannum comitem Britonum auique 
docia tutorem Normanni veneno perimere.” 
iii. 230. “ Intorfecto Gislel . 
‘su0, ubique cexdes, ubique ignes, veruabantur.” 
» This scems the meaning of the context of the passage from William of 


Jumitges quoted just above. 
* Ond. Vit. 686 D. 
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name has been more abiding than any other. I have cmr.vmn. 
just before mentioned Count Alan’s siege of Montgomery. Cale ana 
That renowned name first belonged to a spot in the Mont 
southern part of the diocese of Lisieux, where three sueces- °°" 
sive dwellings have borne the name of the castle of Mont- 
gomery. In two of them we at first sight see no reason 
for a name which bespeaks a fortress set on a hill. Onno 
lofty ground, on either side of a small stream, stand the 
small remains of a medieval castle and a house of the 
sixteenth century of no great pretensions. This last 
belongs to times when the name of Montgomery calls up 
quite another meaning from that which it bore in the 
days of William. But, high above both these rose the 
true castle of Montgomery, the fortress reared on the 
true Mons Gomerici, no square donjon, but a vast shell- 
Keep on a mighty mound, girded by a fosse worthy of 
the famous spot which it fences in. Only the faintest 
traces of the building itself can be made out; but the 
mound and the fosse are there, to keep up the memory 
of the great house to which that hill gave its name, and 
which has, in so strange s way, epread its name over so 
many lands. For the castle of Montgomery enjoys a Variow 
peculizr privilege above all other castles in Norman wwf" 
geography. Other spots in Normandy have given their 

names to Norman houses, and those Norman houses have 

given their names to English castles and English towns 

and villages. But there is only one shire in Great 
Britain which has had the name of a Norman lordship 
impressed upon it for ever, From Montgomery, town, 

castle, and shire, and from the lords who bad called them 

into being, the name of the old Lexovian hill, as it 

had passed from Normandy into the British marchland, 

passed again from the British marchland into Scotland, 

and again from Scotland into France. It thus came 

to give its traditional name to a mighty hall on the island 
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Mount of Saint Michael, and to seat itself again at the 
foot. of the very hill from which it started on its wander- 
ings The fame of the old lords of Montgomery reaches 
only over a fow genorations, but it was a mighty fame, 
though mainly mighty for evil, while it lasted. Roger, the 
present lord of Montgomery, was, at the time of Duke 
Robert’a death, in banishment at Paris? His five sons 
stayed in Normandy, and were among the foremost 
disturbers of the peace of the land.? But one of the five, 
Hugh, had a son, named, like his grandfather, Roger, who 
bore a better charncter and was destined to greater things. 
He had, through hie mother, a connexion of the usual 
kind with the ducal, house. Weva, a sister of Gunnor, 
was the wife of Thorulf of Pont-Audemer, the son of 
Torf,t and her daughter Joecelina was the wife of Hugh of 
Montgomery, and the mother of the younger Roger.’ On 
this Roger, William Talvas, in his old age, bestowed the 
hand of his daughter Mabel, who handed on the name, 
the honours, and the hereditary wickedness of the house 
of Belesme to her sons of the house of Montgomery. 
Mabel, small in stature, talkative, and cruel, guilty of 
fearful crimes and destined to a fearful doom,’ fills a 


* The “Salle des Montgommeries ” at Saint Michael's Mount issocalled 
morely incidentally, frem an attack by a Huguenot leader of that name. 
Seo Lo Héricher, Mont SaintMichol Monumental ot Historique, pp. 83. 
161. The last house or chateaus of Montgommery belonged to this later 
Montgommery family, who had come from Scotland into France, and one 
‘of whose members had the ill Iuck to hill the French King Henry the 





Second. * Will, Gem. vii. 2. 
* Xb, In Normannin summopere inserviebant diria facineribus.” 
* Ib. will 37. © Tb, vill. 35. 


“Tb. vii. 16. Soe above, p. 187. William gives the daughtors of Roger 
and Mabel a good cbarsctor. Of tha sons be aaye, Ili fertles et cupidl, 
@t inopum rabidi oppressores exatiterant. Quam callidi, vol militares, nea 
perf fuerint, aut quantum super vicinos paresque suos excreverint, 
iterumque rub eis pro facinoribus suis decoderint, nom est mostrum in hoo 
loco enarrare.”” 

1b, *Prefata mulior orat corpore parva, multumque loquax, ad 
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place in history fally equal to that filled by her husband, case. vin. 


Of him we shall hear again 28 literally the foremost 
among the conquerors of England; we shall see him en- 
riched with English estates and honours, bearing the 
lofty titles of Earl of Arandel and Shrewsbury, and, once 
at least, adorned with the loftier title which had been 
borne by Hithelred and Leofric, Once, and that while 
engaged in rebellion against his prince, he flits before 
us for a moment as Roger Earl of the Mercians: A 
munificent friend of monks both in England and in Nor- 
mandy, he has left behind him a different reputation from 
that of either his father, bis wife, or his sons. In one 
of those sons we shall see the name of his maternal 
ancestors revive, and, with their name, a double portion 
of their wickednese, 

Bat we have as yet to deal with the house of Mont- 


1087. 


gomery only in its least honourable aspect, William, atampt of 


‘William of 


son of the elder, and uncle of the younger, Roger, stands Nort 
charged with an attempt, aimed no longer at guardians §™=°%,2" 
or tators, but at the person of the young Duke himself, lism a: 


William was staying with his guardian Osbern at Van- 
dreuil, a castle on an islind in the Eure, said to have 
beon the place of captivity of the famous Fredegunda in 
Merowingian times? Thorold, it would seem, had been 
already murdered, but his assassins are spoken of only in 
general terms But Osbern still watched over his young 


faudrocil. 


lord day and night. But he was butchered at Vaudreuil Murder of 


by William of Montgomery in the very bedchamber of the cot 


malum satis prompts, et mgax alque factta, nimiumgue crudelis et audax."" 
Above, vii. 10, she is “ Mabilia, crodeliesimes sobotis mater.” So Ord. Vit. 
470 A; “Prefnts Mabilia multum erst potens et secularis, callida et 
Jogaar, nimiumque crud 
4 Ord. Vit.667 B, “ Rogorius Merciorum comes.” 
* WIL Gem. vil. 2. Sco Palgrave, il, 198; Stapleton, i. xxvi. 
> Will. Gem. ib, “*Deinde [after the death of Gilbert] Turvidus teneri 
ducis pedagogus perimitur » perfidis patrio desertoribus.” 
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Duke, and the young prince owed his own safety on this, 
and on many other occasions, to the zealous care of his 
maternal uncle Walter. Many a time did this faithful 
kinsman carry him from palace and castle to finda lurking- 
place in the cottages of the poor. The blood of Osbern 
was soon avenged; a faithful servant of the murdered 
seneschal presently did to William of Montgomery as 
William of Montgomery had done to Osbem? In the 
state of things in Normandy at that moment crime could 
be punished only by crime. The remembrance of the 
faithful Osbern lived also in the memory of the prince 
whose childhood he had so well guarded. His son William 
grew up from his youth as the familiar fiend and coun- 
sellor of his namesake the Duke. This is that famous 
William Fitz-Osbern who lived to be, next to tho Duke 
himself, the prime agent in the Conquest of England, 
who won, far more than the Duke himself, the hatred 
of the conquered people, and who at last perished in a 
mad enterprise after a wife and a crown in Flanders. 





(ii. 2), compared ‘with that put into Duke William’s own mouth by 
Onderie (656 C). Sir Francia Palgrave seems to make Thorulil and Osbern 
be murdered at once (199). But William of Jomiiges seems to make 
these murder two distinct events, After the pange just quoted he goes 
on; “Oshernns quoque ... quadam nocte, dum in cubieulo duets cum 
ipso in Valle Rodaili securus soporatur, repente in stratu suo » Willelmo 
Rowerii de Momte-gumeri filio jugulatus.” Orderic puts the murders of 
Gillert, Thorold (or Thurcytel), and Oxbern together in general terms ; 
Turchetillum nutricium meum et Osbernum Herfasti flium, Normannize 
dapiferum, comitemque Gislebertum patrem patriz, cum multis aliia rei- 
publice necessariis frandalenter interfecerunt.” ‘The murder of Osbem 
can hantly fail to have been one of the orensions m> pathetically: referred 
to in Orderic ; “Nootilas multotiens coguatoram timers meorun a Gual- 
terio avuneulo meo de camera principali furtim exportatus sum, ac ad 
demicilia latebrasque pauperam, ne a pertidia, qui ad mortorn me quersbant, 
inveniror, ¢ranslatux sim.” 

? Will. Gem. vi, 2. “Barno quippe de Glotin, prepositus Osberni, 
injustam nesem domici sui cupiens ulcise, nocte quacam expeditos pugiles 
‘gungregavit, et domum, ubi Willelmus ct complices «ui dommiebant, adiit, 
‘ac omnes ini, sicut meraerant, statin truciavit.” 
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The next enemy was Roger of Toesny, whom we have enn. vit. 
already heard of as a premature crusader, the savage foe Rebtion 
of the infidels of Spain.’ Disappointed in his dream of of Roser uf 
a kingdom in the Iberian peninsula, he eame back to his ™*"" 
native land to find it under the sway of the son of the 
Tanner’s daughter. The proud soul of the descendant 
of Malahule scorned submission to such a lord; “A bas- 
tard is not fit to rule over me and the other Normans.”* 

He refused all allegiance, and began to ravage the lands 
of his neighbours, The one who suffered most was 
Humfrey de Vetalis, a son of Thorulf of Pont-Audemer 
and of Weva the sister of Gunnor. He sent his son 
Roger of Beaumont against the aggressor. A battle 
followed, in which Roger of Toesny and his two sons 
were killed, and Robert of Grantimesnil received a mortal 
wound! This fight was fought rather in defence of 
private property than in the assertion of any public 
principle. But the country gained by the destruction of 
so hardened an enemy of peace as Roger of Toosny, And 
here, as at every step of this stage of our narrative, we 
come across men whose names are to figure in the later 
portion of our history. Robert of Grantmesnil was the Howes of 
father of Hugh of Grantmesnil, who had no small share Grate 
in the conquest. of England and in the division of its spoil, Beaumont 
Roger of Beaumont became the patriarch of the first 
house of the Earls of Leicester. One of his deseendants 


played an honourable part in the great struggle between 





* See vol, i ps 465+ 

* Will, Gem, wil. 3.“ Comperiens autem quod Willelnus paer in ducata 
patri successerit, vehementer iniliznatua eat, ¢t tumide despexit illi servire, 
icons quod nothas non deberet sibi alieyue Normannis imporare.” 

* See Will, Gem. i. 37; Ord. Vit. 450 ©. Orideric in another 
place (686 B) 1 c refer to this exploit 
in w speech of Toceny thera 
appears as “ 

(Will, Go 
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King and Primate in the latter half of the twelfth cen- 
tury," and his honours passed by female succession to that 
great deliverer who made the title of Earl of Leicester 
tho most glorious in the whole peerage of England? 
By this time William was getting beyond the years 
of childhood, and he was beginning to display those 
extraordinary powers of mind and body with which nature 
had endowed him. He could now in some measure exer- 
eise a will of his own. He still needed a guardian, but, 
according to the principles of Roman law, he had a right 


S to a voice in settling who that guardian should be. He 


summoned the chief men of his duchy, and, by their 
advice, he chose as his own tutor and as captain-general 
of the armies of Normandy,? Ralph the son of Arch- 
i 





op Robert. ‘The choice seems a strange one, as 
Ralph was no other than the murderer of William's 
former guardian Count Gilbert.‘ But it may have been 
thought politie for the young Duke to strengthen 
his hands by an alliance with a former enemy, and to 
make, as in the caso of Count Alan of Britany, a prac- 


tical appeal to the honour of possible rival. ‘The appoint- 
ment of Ralph seems in fact to have had that effect. A 
time of comparative internal quiet now followed, But 
still there were traitors in the land, Many, we are told, 
of the Norman nobles, even of those who professed the 


* Gamier, Vie do 8, Thomas, 1830 (p. 66 ed. Hippeav) ; ‘cil [quens] 
de Leicestre, ke mut par est venez.” So William Fitz-Stephen (1. 235 
Giles) ; “Comes Legesestrits Roberts, qui maturitate statis et morum 
sliis prominebst ;" and Herbert of Bosham (i. 147 Giles) ; “Nobilis vir 
Robertue, tune Leiceatree comes, inter honoratos honoratior.” 

* Amicin, daughter of Robert, thinl Earl of Leicester, married Simon the 
‘Third, Lord of Montfort. Sha was the mother of Simon the leader of the 
erusede against the Albizonses, and the grandmother of our own Simon 
the Righteous. See Pauli, Simon von Mentfort, 19, 20. 

+ Will, Gem, vii. 4. “Rodulphom de Wacccio ox oonmults majorum 
sibi tutorem eligit, et priacipem milithe Normannorum constituit.” 

* See atove, p. 196. 
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firmest faith to the Duke, and who were loaded by him cuar.vin. 
with the highest honours, still went on plotting against 

him in seeret? For a while they no longer revolted 

openly on their own account; but there was a potentate 

hard by whose car was ever open to their suggestions, 

and who was ever ready to help them in any plots against 

their sovereign and their country. 


From this point a new chapter opens in the relations Relations 
between Normandy and France. We have scen that, ever Now", 
since the commendation made by Richard tho Fearless to a". 
Hugh the Grest,? the relations between the Norman princes hitherto 
and the Dukes and Kings of Paris had been always friendly? "°""" 
Tt was to Norman help that the Parisian dynasty in a 982- 
great measure owed its rise to royalty; it was to Norman 
help that the reigning King of the French owed his tosr 
restoration to bis throne® Henry of Paris, made King by 
the help of Robert, had received Robert's son as his vassal,” 
and had promised to afford him the protection due from a 
righteous over-lord to a faithful vassal. But we now, from Retum tw 
the accession of William, begin to see signs of something ihfstit 


ms 
from the 
like a return on the French side to the old state of feeling accion 
in the days when the Normans were still looked on as 
heathen intraders, and when their Duke was held to be 
Duke only of the Pirates’ We find the French applying 


scornful names to the Norman people,* and we find the King 








of the French ready to seize every opportunity for enriching 
himself at the expense of the Norman Duke, 





1 The expremions of William of Tumibgen ( 
“ Henricum gitar regem Francoram adeunt, of 0 jus per Norman- 
icon limites hac illacque «pargunt. Quos nominatim littoris exprimerem, 
si inexorabilia corum odia declinare notlem, Attamon nen alii exstiterunt, 
vobia in aure loquor cireumstantibus, quam hi qui fideliores se profitentur 
4 quos nune majoribas dux eumulavit honoribus.” 

* Soo vol.i.p.aar, © Voli peag6.  * obi pp. 243,243. 

* Vol.i.p. 470. * See abore, p.tgo. 7 See Voli. pp. 164, 191, 254. 

* Roman de Rou, 9907 et seq. The great offence was calling tho 


4) are remarkable : 
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It is not easy at first sight to explain this retum to & 
state of things which seemed to have passed away for more 
than a generation. Still we must not forget that any 
prince who reigned at Paris could hardly fail to look with 
& grudging eye on the practically independent power 
which cut him off from the mouth of his own river. The 
* great feudatory at Rouen seemed, in a way in which no 
other foudatory scemed, to shut up his lord in a kind of 
prison, The wealth and greatness and prosperity of Nor- 
mandy might seem, both historically and geographically, 
to be something actually taken away from the possessions 
of France, This feeling would apply to Normandy in a 
way in which it did not apply to the other great fiefs of 
Flanders and Aquitaine. And the facling would on every 
ground be stronger in the mind of a King reigning at 
Paris than in that of » King reigning at Laon. To 
a French King at Paris the Normans were the nearest’ and 
the most powerful of all neighbours, those whose presence 
must have made itself far more constantly felt than that of 
any other power in Gaul, Hitherto this inherent feeling 
of jealousy had been kept in check by the close hereditary 
connexion between the two states. The league established 
between Richard and Hugh had hitherto been kept unbroken 
by their descendants, But the main original object of that 
league, mutual support against the Carolingian King at: 
Laon, bad ceased to exist when the Parisian Duke took on 
him the royal dignity. Since that time, the league could 
have rested on little more than an hereditary sentiment be- 
tween the Norman and French princes, a sentiment which 
most likely was to be very deeply shared by their eubjects 
on either side. And now that sentiment was giving way to 





Norman  bigcz b draschiera.” ‘The first name hss given cause to much 
controversy; the second is said to mean. drinkers of ale, a wholetome 
witness of their Teutonic dosent. But cf, Asch. Suppl. 930 5 

QO bpoerds ro. Tide Fin olefropan 

dighoer’, ob wlvovras le mpOar liv. 
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the earlier aml more instinctive feeling which pointed out cuar. vii. 


the Rouen duchy as the natural enemy of the Parisian 
kingdom. It had once been convenient to forget, it was 
now equally convenient to remember, that the first grant 
to Rolf had been made at the immediate expense, not of 
the King of Laon but of the Duke of Paris.' Under these 
changed circumstances, the old feeling which had slumbered 
fora time seems to have again awakened in all its strength. 
And now that Normandy held out temptations to every 
aggressor, now that Norman nobles did not scruple to call 
in belp from any quarter against a prince whose years were 


the best witness of his innocence, every feeling of justice ingrati- 


and generosity seems to have vanished from the mind of (i,"" 


King Henry. The King who owed his crown to the Henry. 


unbought fidelity of Duke Robert did not scruple to 
despoil the helpless boy whom his benefactor had entrusted 
to his protection. 


The first pretext was found in the border fortress of Dispute 


Tillitre, ‘That famous creation of Richard the Good had 
been raised as a bulwark, not against the King, but 
against the troublesome Count of Chartres.* But Odo 
had found it convenient to surrender the disputed territory 
of Dreux to the crown;* the Arve therefore now became 
the boundary between Normandy and France. ‘Tilligres 
was accordingly declared to be a standing menace to Paris, 
the further existence of which was inconsistent with any 
friendly relations between King and Duke.* The loyal party 

* Seo vehi. p.167, ‘The whole feeling between France and Normandy 


is best summed up in the passagy from Waeo just referred to, especially 
‘the lines, 


“Sovent les unt medié al Rei, A vos ancestors 6 a8 nos 
Bovent dient; Siro, por kel, Ls tolirent lor ancessor, 
Ne tolles In terre as bigot 1 ‘Ki par mer vindrent robéor:* 
Tho feeling is thus represented as being mainly @ popular one, 
* See vol. i. p. 459+ © Art de V érifer les Dates, ii. 670. 


«Will. Gem. vil. g. *Duxit ee placsbilem of nulla modo fore, quamdia 
‘Togulonso castrum videret in pristine statu poristero.” 
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in Normandy thought it better to yield than to expose 
their young Duke to fresh jeopardy.1 But the actual 
commander of the fortress was of another mind. Tillires 


in had been entrusted by Duke Robert to Gilbert Crispin, 


the forefather of a race by whom, after its restoration to 
Normandy, the border fortress was held for several 
generations? He scorned to agreo to surrender which 
he looked on as dangerous and disgraceful;* he shut 
himself up in the castle with » stroug force, and there 
stood a siege at the hands of the King. Besides his 
own subjects, Henry had a large body of Normans in 
the besieging host. It is not clear whether these were 
Normans of the disaffected party, or whether the Duke's 
‘own adherents, when they had once pledged themselves to 
surrender the castle, deemed it expedient to display this 
excess of zeal against a comrade who had carried his 
loyalty to the extreme of disobedience. It is certain 
that it was only in deference to orders given in the 
Dauke’s mame, and which seem to imply the Duke's 
personal presence, that the gallant Gilbert at last sur- 
rendered his trust. The fortress of which Normandy 
had been so proud was handed over to the French King, 
and was at once given to the flames, to the sorrow of every 
true Norman heart. The King pledged himself, as one 


‘Will Gem. vil. 5, “Cujus fraudes anim! ob mlutem poet! vitare 
cupientes, fo fide stantes Normanni decreverunt fieri quod egisse post- 
modum penituit, 

* On the fanily of Crispin or of Tillires ace Stapleton, i. exx. i. xiv. 
ili Crlepinorum Genere,” which will be 
leas Lanfranc, is 349. This Gilbert must not bo confounded 
‘with Count Gilbert of Brionne, who seams also to be called Crispin. See 
Provost, note on Roman de Rou, ii. s. 

? Will. Gem. vii. 5. “Mor ut molestinimum agnovit decretum.” 
. “ Exercitibus tam Francorum quam Nermannorum contracts.” 
“Gislebertus tandem, presibus ducia victus, mereas castrum 
roddiait.” 

Tb. * Quod [castrum) sub oculis omniam sub maximo dolore cordis 
confestim: igne coneremsri perspexit” The speedy restoration of the for- 
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of the conditions of the surrender, not to repair the cur. 
fortress for four years? But if the Norman writers may 
be trusted, he grossly belied his faith, His somewhat 
unreasonable demand bad been granted, and no farther 
provocation seems to have been given on the Norman side. 
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But now that the protecting fortress was dismantled, Henry in- 
Henry ventured on an actual invasion, He retired for Nowmandy 


ile; and 
a while; but he soon returned and crossed the border. S27 


He passed through the county of Hiesmes, the old ttre. 
appanage of Duke Robert ; from the valley of the Dive 
be passed into the valley of the Orne, and burned the 
Duke’s own town of Argentan. He then returned laden 
with booty, and on his way back, in defiance of his 
engagements, he repaired and garrisoned the dismantled 
fortress of Tillitres.? The border fortress, e0 long the 
cherished defence of Normandy, now became the sharpest 
thorn in her side. 

It is impossible to doubt that this harrying of the 
county of Hiesmes was made by special agreement with 
the man who was most bound to defend it. The com- 
mander of the district was Thurstan surnamed Gos, the 
son of Ansfrid the Dane* In this description, so long 
after the first occupation of the country, we must recognize 
a son of a follower of Harold Blaatand,‘ nota son of an 
original companion of Rolf. And a son of a follower of 


trees, of which we shall hear directly, shows what is really meant by this 
burning. That the castle was wholly of wood is not likely. But all the 
wooden appendages, all the roofs, floors, and fittings of the main build- 
ing, were burned. ‘The principal tower would thus remain dismantled, 
blackened, perbaps a little damaged in its masonry, but quite fit to be 
made available again in a short time, 

* Will. Gom. vii. g. “Sacramenta que duci juraverat ne = quoquam 
‘930 in quataor annis refiorrwmtur, izrite fect.” 

"Ib. 

* Tb. vil, 6. “‘Tummtenus cognomento Gor, Ansiridi Dani flius, qui tune 
preeses Oximensis erat,” 

* Bea vol. i pp. 87,191, 217, 234. Without trosting all Dudo's detaile, 
‘hore aa bo no doubt as to the goncral fact of theee later settloments. 
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Harold Blaatand must by this time have been a man 
advanced in life. But neither his age and office, nor 
his Scandinavian descent and name, hindered Thurstan 
from playing into the hands of the French invaders. 
Seeing that the Duke had been thus compelled to yield 
to the King, Thurstan looked upon the moment as one 
propitious for revolt. He took some of the King’s soldiers 
into his pay, ond with their help he garrisoned the 
castle of Falaise against the Duke! Young William’s 
indignation was naturally great. To pick out that 
particular spot as a centre of rebellion was not only a 
flagrant act of disloyalty, but the grossest of personal 
insults. Acting under the guidance of his guardian Ralph 
of Wacey, the Duke summoned all loyal Normans to his 
standard, and advanced to the siege of his birthplace. 
The castle was attacked by storm, a fact which shows that 
the town was loyal, proud as it well might be of numbering 
among, its sons not only its sovereign, but a sovereign who 
was beginning to be renowned even in his boyhood. It 
was only on the side of the town that the castle could be 
assaulted in this way. William himself could hardly 
have swarmed up the steep cliffs which looked down upon 
the dwelling of his grandfather, nor could he, like the 
English invader four centuries later, command the fortress 
by artillery planted on the opposite eight. By dint of 
sheer personal strength and courage, the gallant Normans 
ascaulted the massive walls of the Norman fortress, in tho 


heart of the Norman land, which French hirelings, in the 





‘Will, Gem. 





6. *Zelo succensun infdlelitatis, regales milites stipe 
pendiis condurit, quoa complices ad muniendom Falceice castellum, no inde 
uci serviret, sibi adicivit” The presence of the French soldiers is thus 
phin enough, and their presence seems to imply the complicity of the 
French King ; but there seems to be no sufficient authority for bringing in 
‘8 socond wasting invanion of the county of Hiemes by Henry in person, at 
we find described in the Roman de Tou, 8526, where K do not understand 
Prevost's note, 
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pay of a Norman traitor, were defending against the prince enar. vin. 


to whom that fortress owes a renown which can never pass 
away. Their attacke made a breach, perhaps not in the 
donjon itself, but at any rate in its external defences; 
night alone, we are told, pat an end to the combat, and 
saved Thurstan and his party from all the horrors of 
astorm. But the rebel chief now saw that his hopes were 
vain ; he sought a parley with the Duke, and he was allowed 
to go away unhurt on condition of perpetual banishment 


from Normandy. Thurstan’s son, Richard Viscount of Thursas’s 
Avranches, proved a loyal servant to William, and in the Sorel. 
end procured the pardon of his father’ And Hugh, son Bate of 


of the loyal Richard, the grandson of the rebel Thurstan, 
finds a place in English history as the first of the mighty 
but short-lived line of the Counts Palatine of Chester.? 


The young Duke's great qualities were now fast dis- Devel 


playing themselves. At the earliest age which the rules Wilian’s 


of chivalry allowed, he received the ensigns of knighthood chareter. 


from King Henry, and his subjects now began, not 
without reason, to look forward to a season of peace and 
order under his rule We hardly need the exaggerated 
talk of bis extravagant panegyrist to feel sure that 
William, at an unusually early age, taught men to see 
in him the born ruler, We hear, not only of his grace 
and skill in every warlike exercise, not only of his 
wisdom in the choice of his counsellors, but of his 
personally practising every virtue that becomes a man 
and a prince. William, we are told, was fervent in his 


| Will. Gem. 
the amall remains of which are among the finext Romanesque work i 
mandy. Soe De Caumont, Siatistique Monumental da Cnlvacos, i 306. 

* Seo Will. Gem. viii, 38; Ord. Vit. 488 B, 522 A,B. 

+ Will, Mnlme, iti, 240. “At ille, ubi primum per wtatem potuit, 
nilitie insignia 4 rege Francorum accpiens, provinciales in spem quietis 


vo. U1, P 


6, He founded Saint Gabriel's priory near Bayeux, 
‘ore 
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devotions and righteous in his judgements, and he dealt 
out a justice as atrict as that of Godwine or Harold 
upon all disturbers of the public peace.’ All this we 
can well believe. Of all these virtues he kept many 
traces to the last. A long career of ambition, craft, and 
despotic rule never utterly seared his conscience, never 
brought him down to the level of those tyrants who 
neither fear God nor regard man. And in the fresh and 
generous days of youth, we can well believe that one so 
highly gifted, and who as yet had so little temptation 
to abuse his gifts, must have shone forth before all men 
as the very model of every princely virtue. But in one 
important point the public acts of William, or of those 
who scted in his name, hardly bear out the language of 
his panegyrists, His first ecclesiastical appointments 
were quite unworthy of the prince who was, somewhat 
later in life, to lean to appreciate and to reward the 
virtues of Manrilius, Lanfranc, and Anselm. The two 
greatest preferments of the Norman Chureh fell vacant 
during this period, and the way in which they were 
filled illustrates s not uncommon practice of the Norman 
princes which had few or no parallels in England, There 
have boon few instances in England in amy age of great 
spiritual preferments being turned into means of main- 
tenance for cadets or bastards of the royal house. In 
Normandy, at least sinee the days of Richard the 
Fearless, the practice had been shamefully common, and 
in the carly days of William the scandal still went on. 

1 ee shore, p. 143: William of Poitiera (Giles, Seriptt, Will. Cong. 80; 
Ducheme, 179 B) gives him, ae might be expected, a splendid panegyric, 
Among other virtues we read, “Summio studio ooit eccleiin Dei patroci- 
nari, caussas impotentium tutari, jura imponcre que non gravarent, judicia 
fazore que nequaquam sb mquitate vel tamporantia deviarent. Imprimis 
probibero codes, incondia, rapinas, Robs exim iliitis nimia ubique, ut 
supra docuimus, licentia fui.” Soe also the Inter panegyrics on hls ad+ 
‘ministration of justice, p. 88, and on bis piety in 113, to which I shall 
have again to refer, 
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It must be remembered that the prelates of Normandy, cxar. vin. 
like the prelates of the other great fiefs of the French Position of 
crown, were, in every sense, the subjects of the prince man pre 
within whose immediate dominions they found them- 
selves, Here was one great point of difference between 
Gaul and Germany. In Germany all the great church- 
men, in every part of the country, held immediately 
of the Emperor, Every Bishop was thereforo reckoned 
as a prince. The episcopal city also often became a 
Free City of the Empire, and, as such, was  common- 
wealth enjoying practical independence. No such oases Their mb- 
of ecclesiastical or municipal privilege interrupted the jet te, 
continuous dominion of a Norman or Aquitanian Duke, ssthorty. 
The Metropolitan of Rouen or of Bourdeaux might 
be either the loyal subject or the refractory vascal of 
his immediate prince; in no case was he o coordinate 
sovereign, owning no superior except in the common 
oyer-lord. It is only among those bishops whose sees 
lay within the crown lands, those who, in the extom- 
porized jurisprudence of a later age, sat as Peers of 
France alongside of the great Dukes and Counts, that 
the slightest signs of any such hierarchical independence 
can be discerned. At an earlier age we have indeed 
sean the metropolitan soe of Rheims helding a position 
which faintly approached that of Mainz or Kéln;! but 
even Rheims had now fallen not a little from its ancient 
greatness, and no such claims to princely authority were 
at any time put forward by the proudest prelate of 
Bayeux or Rouen, It was as Count of Evreux; rather 
than as Primate of Normandy, that Archbishop Robert 
had been able to make himself so troublesome to his 
nephew and sovereign. That turbulent prelate, after an Death of 
episcopate of forty-cight years, had mended his ways, tute 
and had at last vacated both county and archbishopric aoe 

+ See vol fp. 195. 
Pa 
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by desth.! In his temporal character he was succeeded 
by son and a grandson, after whom the county of 
Evreux passed by an heiress to the house of Montfort, 
giving the Count-Primate the honour of being, through 
female descendants, a forefather of the great Simon? 
‘The vacancy of the archbishopric placed the greatest 
spiritual preferment in the duchy at the disposal of the 
young Duke. The choice of the new Primate was as 
little directed by regard to ecclesisstical merit as that 
of ‘bis predecessor, and it proved in every way un- 
lucky. At the head of the Norman Church William's 
counsellors placed his uncle Malger, one of the eons of 
Richard the Good by Papia.? We shall presently find 
the new Primate displaying no very priestly qualities, 
and the only act of his life which could be attributed 
to Christian or ecclesiastical zeal was one which wounded 
the Duke himself in the tenderest point. 

A few years later, a vacancy in another Norman bishopric 
led to an appointment of groater moment both for Nor- 
man and for English history. Hugh, Bishop of Bayeux, 
died, and William bestowed his see on bis half-brother Odo, 
the son of Herleva by her husband Herlwin of Conteville.' 





+ Ord, Vit. 566 B,C, Seo sbove, p. 182. 

* Robert was succoeded at Evreux by bis son Richard and his grandson 
William. On the donth of William bis inheritance panned to his sinter 
Agnes, wife of Simon the Second of Montfort, ancestor of the great Simon. 
See the pedigree in Ducheane, pp. 1084, 1093, and Pauli, 19, 

* Will, Gem, vik 7 j Ord. Vit, §65D. The verses on him in the series 
of Archbishops are, 

“Malgeriua juvenis aedem suncepit: honoris, 
Natali clare, sed nullo nobilis actu.” 

Soe, for a fearful description of his misdeeds, Will. Pict. 116, od. Giles, 
Amongst other things, he never received the palliam. ‘The list of Arch- 
bishops in Mabillon (Vet. An. ii. 439) says “Non electione meriti, sed 
carnali parentum [parenie in the French sense) amore et adulatorum auf. 
fragio in pucritia sedem ndeptus est pontificalom ; omni deetitutus tutela, 
potius adquievit carai et annguint quan divials mnapdatie™ 

“Will, Pict. 118 Giles; Will. Gem. vii. 3, 17; Ord, Vit. 660 B, 664 B. 
See Appendix U. 
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Odo, like Hugh of Rheims in earlier times,’ must haye been cuar, vii, 


a mere boy at the time of his appointment ;? but he held 
the see of Bayeux for fifty years, and during most part 
of that time bis name was famous and terrible on both 
sides of the Channel. The character which he left behind 


him was a éingularly contradictory one* In England His cha 
ho was remembered only as the foremost among the Purlan, 


conquerors and oppressors of the land, as the man who won 
a larger share of English hatred than William bimself, as 
the man whose career of wrong was at last cut short by 
his royal brother, who, stern and unscrupulous as he was, 
at least took no pleasure in deeds of wanton oppression. 
Of Odo’s boundless ambition and love of enterprise there 
is no doubt. The one quality led him to uspire to the 
papal throne ;* the other led him first to formke his 
diocese to rule as an Eurl in England, and then to 
forsake it again to follow his nephew Duke Robert to 
tho first crusade. That he was no strict observer of 
ecclesiastical rules in his own person is shown by the 
fact that he left behind him son, on whom however 
he at Teast bestowed the ecclesiastical name of Jobn® 
Still Norman ecclesiastical history sets Odo befure us in 


1 See val. i. p. 205. 

* A con of Herlwin and Herleya could not be born before 1036; Odo 
therefore, at the time of his appointment, could not have been atove 
twelve years old. 

* Will. Gem. vil. 17; Ord. Vit. 664 D. Ordoric (664 D) says, 
leecontia pro gormacitate ducis datus oat «i 

‘ See expecially the portrait of him in Orderic, ue. 
(118 Giles) ventures to say, “Odonem ab annis puerilibus optimoram 
Bumero consona preconia optimorum iaseruerant. Fertur hie in longin- 
‘quea regionos celeberrima fama: sed ipsiun liberalissina stque Aumillimi 
mult ot industria ot bonitas amplius meretur.” 

* Ord. Vit. 646D. Here Odo ia“ presumptor episcopus, oui principatus 
Albionis ot Neustrim non safiiciebst.” 

* Th.665 A. C£.886C. Up tothistime scriptural names were hardly 
more usual in Normandy than in England. Malger also called his son 
Michsel Ord. Vit. 566 D. 
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a somewhat fairer light than that in which we sce him 
in English eccular history, He had at Jeast the episcopal 
virtue of munificence, and, whatever were the faults of 
his own conduct, he was an eneourager of learning and 
good conversation in others. He was bountiful to all, 
specially to those of his own spiritual household, and be 
encouraged promising scholars to seck for learning in 
the most famous schools even of foreign lands! He 
rebuilt his own church at Bayeux, where parts of his 
work still remain, The lower part of the lofty towers 
of the western front, the dim and solemn crypt beneath 
the choir, of that stately and varied minster, are relies 
of the church reared by its most famous Bishop. These 
precious fragments, severe but far from rude in style, 
form a striking eontrast to the gorgeous arcades which 
im the next century succeeded Odo’s mave, and to the 
soaring choir and apse raised by a still later age. 
Besides renewing the fabric, he increased the number of 
the cleray of his church, and founded or enriched a 
monastery in the outskirts of the city, in honour of 
Saint Vigor, a canonized predecessor in the see of 
Bayeux.? The name of Odo is one which will be often 
heard in this history, from the day when his Bishop's 








staff and warrior’s mace were so sucessfully wielded 


‘Onl. Vit 665 B. “Doeiles quoque clericos Laoticum. mittebat, et 
salina urbos, ubi y 
copoaoe oumptus ut inder 
tere, largiter aclinistrabat.’ 
2 On these warks of Odo sce Will. Gem, vii. 17; Ord. Vit. 665 A. 
Orderie's worl tight seem to asiert a more completa rebuilding of the 
cathedral than thowe of William. He says, “Ecclesiam sancte Dei 
genitricis Marie a fundamontis ewpit, eleyunter consummavit,” William 
has only, “ Pontificatem ecclesiamn in honorem sancte Dei genitrivis Marie 
Perhaps this meang that he rebuilt it on» larger scale. 
ke many other Norman shurchee, in 1077 Ord, Vit 
545 D. Compare the anany dedications of English eburches in 1238-1239. 
Seo Matt. Paris, 449, 481, 522, Wate, 


losophorum atadia potinimurm florere noverst, eiaque 
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against the defenders of England, till the day when ome. vis. 


he went forth to wield the same weapons against the 
misbelievers of the East. And on his road he found a 
tomb, far from the heavy pillars and massive arches of 
his own Baycux, among the light and gorgeous enrich- 
ments with which the art of the conquered Saracen 
knew how to adorn the palaces and churches of the 
Norman lords of Palermo.! 


But though the appointments of Malger and Odo Eeclesie 


tieal movas 


might bode but little good for the cause of ecclesiastical fe 7. 


reformation, it is certain that a great movement was a 


Nonnandy; 
tt foundation 


this time going on in the interior of the Norman Church, of moms 


The middle of the eleventh century was, in Normandy, 
the most fruitfal wra of the foundation of monasteries. 
The movement in that direction, which had begun under 
Richard the Fearless, went on under Richard the Good, 
and it reached its height under Robert and William. 
A Norman noble of that age thought that his estate 
lacked its chief ornament, if he failed to plant a colony 
of monks in some comer of his possessions.? No doubt 
the fashion of founding monasteries became, in this case, 
as in other cases earlier and later, little more than 
a mere fashion, Many a man must have founded a 


* Ord. Vit. 765C, In reeordinghis death he again sums up his character; 
“Hic ab adclercentia sua promotus ecclesise gubernactilum miscepit, fere 
Laonis tenuit, multi ibuset ornamentis episcopalem eoclesiam ditavit, 
cleram honoravit, et multon suin exspoliavit, aliiaque ablata prodigua 
donavit.” 

+ Ord. Vit. 460.4. “Quisque prtentum se derisione dignum judicabat, 
ai dlericos aut monachos in sua powessione ad Def militiam rebue neces 
sariia non suatentabat.” So aluo Will. Gem. vii. 22. “Unusquieque 
eptimatum certabat in preedis suo ecclerias fabricare, ct monachos qui pro 
ge Deum rogarent rebus suis locupletare.” Each adds a long list of tho 
foundations of the time, ‘The expressions “ cletici” and  ecclesina fabrie 
care” would seem to apply to parish churches also. But not many parish 
churches of #0 carly m date exist in Normandy. The great mass sec to 
have been built or rebuilt in the next century. 
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religious house, not from any special devotion or any 
special liberality, but simply because it was the regular 
thing for a man in his position to do.! And as an age 
of founding monasteries must also be an age in which 
men are unusually eager to enter the monastic profession, 
we may infer that many men took that profession on 
them out of mere imitation or prevalent impulse, without 
any true personal call to the monastic life. Still, though 
movements of this sort may end in becoming a mero 
fashion, they never are a mere fashion at their beginning. 
The Norman Benedictine movement in the eleventh 
century, the English Cistercian movement in the twelfth 
century, the still greater movement of the friars in the 
thirteenth century—we may add the revulsion in favour 
of the seculars in the fourteenth century, and the great 
Jesuit movement in the sixteenth—all alike point to 
times when all classes of men were dissatisfied with the 
existing state of the Church, and were filled with a 
general wish for its reformation.’ The evil in every case 
was that the monastic reformations were always short- 
lived. Some new foundations were created, perhaps even 
some old ones were reformed; the newly kindled fire 
burned with great fervour for a generation or two; & 
crop of saints arose, with their due supply of legends 
and miracles, But presently love again waxed cold; the 
new foundations fell away like the elder ones, and the next 
age saw its new order arise, to ran the same course of 
Primitive poverty and primitive holiness, sinking into 
wealth, indolence, and corruption. 

Yet, with all this, there is a special charm in beholding 
the enrly years, the infant struggles, the simple and fervent 

> This coms recognized by William of Jumitges (vii. 22). Bogor of 
‘Montgomery founded monasteries, “ indigoans videri in aliquo inferior suis 
comparibus.” 

* Compare the remarks of Giraldus on the characters of the different 
cordere in his time, It, Kamb, i. 3 (p. 41 Dinock), 
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devotion, of one of these religious brotherhoods in the days cuar. vu. 
of its first purity. And, among the countless monasteries Two mo- 
which aroze in Normandy at this time, there are two huis 
which call for special notice at the hands of an historian spect! 
whose chief nim is to connect the history of Normandy Bec and 
with that of England. The great abbey of Bec became Pome 
the most renowned school of the learning of the time, Three 
and, among the other famous men whom it cont forth, thine 

it gave three Primates to the throne of Augustine. Racy aece 
Thence came Lanfranc, the right band man of the %c; 
Conqueror—the scholar whose learning drew hearers Lanfrane, 
from all Christendom, and before whose logie the heretic 

stood abashed—the courtier who could wiu the favour of 

Kings without stooping to any base compliance with 

their will—the ruler whose crozier completed the conquest 

which the ducal sword only began, and who knew how to 

win the love of the conquered, even while rivetting their 

fetters. Thence too came also the man of simple faith Anetm, 
and holiness, the man who, a stranger in a strange "95-1! 
land, could feel his heart beat for the poor and the 
oppressed, the man who braved the wrath of the most 

terrible of Kings in the cause at once of ecclesiastical 
discipline and of moral righteousness. Such are the truest 

claims of Anselm to the reverence of later ages, but: it 

must not be forgotten that, if Bee sent forth in Lanfrane 

the great reformer of ecclesiastical discipline, it sent forth 

also in his successor the father of the whole dogmatic 
theology of later times. The third Metropolitan who Theobald, 
found his way from Bec to Canterbury cannot compete 1139-1161. 
with the fame of either of his great predecessors; yet 
Theobald lives in history alike as a ruler of England in 

days of danger! and as the first to discern the native 

powers of one whose renown was soon to outshine the 


renown of Lanfrane and of Anselm, The early patron of 





» See vol. ¥. p. 339. 
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car, vie Thomas of London may fairly claim some reflected share 


‘The home 
of Orderio 
Vital, 


of the glory which surrounds the name of Thomas the 
Chancellor of England, the Primate and the martyr of Can- 
terbury. By the side of the house which sent forth men 
like these the name of the other Norman monastery of which 
I speak may seem comparatively obscure. Yet the abbey 
of Ouche or Saint Evroul has its own claim on our respect. 
It was the spot which beheld the writing of the record 
from which we draw our main knowledge of the times 
following those with which we have immediately to 
deal; it was the home of the man in whom, perhaps 
more than in any other man, the characters of Norman 
and Englishman were inseparably mingled. There the 
historian wrote, who, though the son of a French father, 
the denizen of a Norman monastery, still clave to 
England as his country and gloried in his English 
birth'—the historian who could at once admire the 
greatness of the Conqueror and feel for the wrongs of 
his victims—who, amid all the conventional reviling 
which Norman loyalty preseribed, could still see and 
acknowledge with genuine admiration the virtues and 
the greatness even of the perjured Harold? To have 
merely sent forth a chronicler may seem faint praise 
beside the fame of sending forth men whose career has had 
a lasting influence on the human mind; yet, even beside 
the long bead-roll of the worthies of Bec, some thought 
may well be given to the house where Orderie set 
down the minutest details of the lives alike of some of 
the saints and of the warriors of his time. 

The tale of the early days of Bec is one of the most 


1 Ord. Vit. 547 C. “Ego de extremis Merciorum fixibus decennis 
Angtigens huc advectus, barbarusque et ignotus advena callentibue indi- 
genis admixtus, inspirante Deo Normsnnoram gesta et eventus Normannis 
promere scripto sum conatue.” See more in vol. iv. p. 495+ 


» See Onderic, 492 B, and Appendix D, 
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captivating in the whole range of monastic history or ome. wt 
monastic legend, It has a character of its own, The tap at Boe : 
origin of Bee differs from that of those earlier monasteries 

which gradually grew up around the dwelling-place or the 
burial-place of some revered Bishop or saintly hermit, It 

diffors again from the origin of those monasteries of its 

own age which were the creation of some one external 
founder. Or rather it united the two characters in one. 

Bee gradually rose to greatness from very small begin- 

nings; but, gradual as the process was, it took place 

within the lifetime of one man, And that man was at 

once its founder and its first ruler. The part of Cuthberht 

at Lindisfarn, the parts of William and of Lanfranc at 

Caen, were all united in Herlwin, knight, founder, and Hertsin, 
abbot. This famous man passed thirty-seven years of his fo" 
life as a man of the world, a Norman gentleman and 9+ 
soldier. His father Anagod boasted of a descent from the 2.) 
first Danes who occupied Neustria,! that is to say, from 

the original companions of Rolf as distinguished from the 

later settlers under Harold Blaatand And this descent 

agrees with the geographical position of his estates, which 

lay, though on the left bank of the Seine, yet on the right 

bank of the Dive, within the limits of the original grant 

of Charles the Simple? On the spindle side he boasted of 

a still loftier ancestry; his mother Heloise is said, on what 
authority it is not very clear, to have been a near kins- 

woman of the reigning house of Flanders. He was a 











+ Will. Gom. vi. 9. tur qui Normanniam primi cbtinvere 
pater ejus So Milo Crispin, Vite Abb. Beco. (Giles, 
Lanfrano, i. 261), who copies William. Both give the name Axegotus. I 
know not why pedigree-mskers (see one quoted by Taylor, Wace 209, and 
another in Sir A. Malet's Waco, 269) identify this Ansgod with “Crispinus 
of Boo,” 

* Ses above, p. 207. * See vol. &. p. 170, 

* Will.Gem. vi.9. “ Mater prorimam ducum Morinorum, quos moderni 
Flandros cognomfaant, consnnguiaitatem aitigit” Milo is antlsfod with 
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caar, vill. vassal of Count Gilbert of Brionne, the faithful guardian 
ros exly of William, in the neighbourhood of whose castle his own. 


Hi vir 


tues. 


estates lay. He had proved his faithfulness to his imme- 
diate lord by many services of various kinds, and he had 
won the favour, not only of Count Gilbert but of their 
common sovereign Duke Robert. Once a wrong received 
from the Count had caused him to forsake his service. 
But presently the Count was engaged in a more dangerous 
warfare with Ingelram, Count of Ponthieu, Herlwin with 
his followers came at a critical moment to Gilbert's help, 
and the Count gave back all, and more than all, that he 
had taken away from one who so well knew how to retarn 
good for evil.’ At another time Gilbert sent Herlwin to 
the ducal court on an errand of which his conscience dis 
approved ;? he failed to execute the unjust commission ; 
in revenge the Count ravaged the lands of Herlwin and 
did great damage to their poor occupiers. Herlwin went 
to the Count; he made light of his own injury, but he 
prayed that in any case the losses of the poor might be 
made good to them. Such a man was already a saint in 
practice, if not in profession; and there is no need to 
think that, in this carrying out of Christian principles 
into daily life, Herlwin stood alone among the gallant 
gentlemen of Normandy. But the misfortune always was 
that men like Herlwin, who were designed to leaven the 


the description of “ducum Flandrie,” without the flourish about the 
‘Morini, Herlwin may thus have been, in the female’ 
our Zzlfred. 

4 Milo, ap. Giles, i. 262; Orderic, 460 B. Herlwin, hard pressed in 
bottle, vows that, if bo survives, he will serve God only—" null altering 
nisi soli Deo militares.” 

+ Milo, i, 64. The Count was seeking the destraction of some neigh- 
our: “de eujusdam compatriots sui damno agens, quod in iliua vergebat 
perniciem.” 

"Tb, “Continuo, sbripluntar omnia sus, nec curat, vaslamtur quoque 
auperes sui, unde non parva sollictatur cura” So Theodoric son of 
Triariog, in Malchos, 267; dxteotai plrrex brs rie lnedvaw dvolas ty role 
‘yeupyois Brdxes “yeropleyy ripe Bleqy. 
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world by their virtacs, were in that age open to so many cman, vit. 
temptations to forsake the world altogether. Herlwin He con- 
began to feel himself out of place in the lay world of “mpster 
Normandy, full, as it was in those days, of strife and ™tirement. 
bloodshed, where every man sought to win justice for him- 

self by his own sword. But he was hardly more out of 

place in the Norman ecclesiastical world, where priests not 

only married freely, but bore arms and lived the life of 
heathen Danes,! and where even monks used their fists in 

a way which would hardly have been becoming in laymen? 

The faith of Herlwin nearly failed him when. he saw the 
disorder of one famous monastery; but he was comforted 

by accidentally beholding the devotions of one godly 
brother, who spent the whole night in secret prayer. He 

thus learned that the salt of the earth had not as yet 
wholly lost its savour? 

Herlwin now, at the age of forty, retired from the Heriwin 
world, and received the habit of religion from Horbert, vhs 
Bishop of Lisieux.! Count Gilbert released him from his *,20™ 
services, and seemingly released his lands from all feudal 1034. 
dependence on himself§ Herlwin then began the founda- 
tion of a monastery on his own estate of Burneville near 





* See the description in Onderic, 574 D et seaq. His words are re- 
murkable, After detoribing the marringo or concubinage of the clergy and 
even of the Bishops, he goes on (575 A); “Hujusmodi mos ivolevit 
tempore neophytorum, qui cum Rollone baptizati sunt, et desclatam 
Fegionem. non litteris sed armis Deinde 
tenebant, 






* Milo, & 265, "Quidam monachus mionachum pugno repercassum 
avertit, sc impuleim supinis dentibux demisit ad sclom; adhvc enim, 
tut dictam ett, omnes omnium per Normanniim mores barbari erant.” 

* Thi. 266, 267. 

* Will. Gem. vi, 93 Onl. Vit. 549 A. Herbert was Bishop of Lisicux 
from 1026 to 1050, He heyan to rebuild the eathedral, which was finished 
by his auccessor Hugh. No part of their work remains 

* Milo, i. 264, 26g. The releare of the lands sccm: 
foundation of the monastery. 
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cuar, vim, Brionne.” A few devotees soon gathered round him. They 


He be 
comet 
priest and 
Abbot. 


4037. 


lived a hard life, Herlwin himself joining them in tilling 
the ground, and in raising with his own hands the church 
and the other buildings needed by the infant brotherhood.” 
‘The church, whep finished, was consecrated by Bishop 
Herbert, who st the same time ordained Herlwin a priest, 
and gave him the usual benediction as Abbot of the new 
society. About the same time he first learned to read, 
and that to such good purpose that he gradually be- 
came mighty in the Scriptures, and that without ever 
noglecting the daily toil which his austere discipline 
imposed upon himeelf His mother Heloise also, struck 
by the exemple of ber son, gave up her dower-lands, 
and became a kind of serving-sister to the brotherhood, 
washing their clothes, and doing for them other menial 


} Will, Gem.vi.g: Milo, i 265. 

* Will. Gem. ua, Ipse non aclum opori praesidobat, sod opus ipsum 
efficebot, terram fodiens, forsam efforene, lapides, oabulum, calcomque 
‘humeris comportans, nc es in parietem ipsemet componens." The church 
‘of Bureville then, like Cnut’s church on Assandun (see vol. & p. 427), 
‘was clenrly-a minster of stone and lime. For s like example of humility, 
take Saint Hugh of Linooln, who worked at the building of his own 
cathedral church. (Motrical Life of St Hugh, ed. Dimock, p. 32.) 
Compare the penance imposed on Duke Godfrey for his sacrilege atVerdun; 
eo atove, p.99. In somewhat the same spirit Edward the First worked 
porronally in making the ditch at Berwick in 1296. Rishanger, od. Riley, 
P. 375. 

+ Will Gem. a.8, “Ab eodem presule mcerdos onlinatus atque abbas 
constitutus est.” Cf, Milo, i 267. ‘The last writer seems tomake Herlwin 
slay his monastic profession till the consecration of the church, but it 
seems from William of Jumitges and Orderic (549 A) that an interval of 
three years passed between his fist profemsion and his ordination and benc- 
dietion ss Abbot. filo himeelf, though ins confused way, allows an 
interval of three years, 

4 Will. Gom. vi. 9; Milo, i. 265, “Prime literarum clementa didicit, 
quum jam exsateret annorum prope quadmaginia, et, divina opitulante 
fratin, o9 usque provessit ut etiam ipsis apprime eruditis grammatica in 
exponendis tc intelligendis divirarum scripturarum ‘vententiie. merito 
huberetur admirabilis.” With this plain testimony before me, I do not 
understand the remarks of Dean Milman, Latin Christianity, iil 436, and 
Dean Hook, Archbishops, i. 85, 
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services.’ Butafter awhile itwas found that the site of Bumne- 
ville was unfitted for a religions establishment; it seems 
not to have been. well supplied with the two great monastic 
needs of wood and water? Herlwin therefore determined 
to remove his infant colony to » spot better fitted for his 
purpose, a spot to which his own name bas ever since been 
inseparably attached. A wooded hill divides the valley 
of the Risle, with the town and castle of Brionne, from 
another valley watered by a small stream, or, in the old 
Teutonic speech of the Normans, a deck® That stream 
gave its name to the most famous of Norman religious 
houses, and to this day the name of Bec is never given 
to that spot without the distinguishing addition of the 
name of Herlwin. The hills are still thickly wooded ; the 
beck still Bows, through rich meadows and under trees 
planted by the water-side, by the walls of what once was 
the renowned monastery to which it gave ite name. But 
of the days of Herlwin no trace ia left besides these 
undying works of nature. A tall tower, of rich and 
fanciful design, one of the latest worke of medimval skill, 
still attracts the traveller from a distanee; but of the 
mighty minster itself all traces, save a few small fragments, 


* Milo, {. 268, “*Simili wo inibi propter Deum servituti nobilis mater 
ejas addixit, et concessis Deo prediis, que habebat, ancillm fungebatur 
ms 


® Chron. Bece. ap. Gilss, 1. 194. Quin campestris ot inaquorus eat 
Jocus.” On the necemity of wood aud waier for monks, we have the 
witness of Onleric (461 A) in the cazo of his own house. “Locus iate, 
tays William the son of Geroy, “ubi copistis edificare, habitation’ 
monachorum aptus non ext, quia ibi aqua deest et nemus longe est. 
Certam eat quod sbeque his ducbus elementia monachi ease non posaunt.” 
‘The description of Bec in William of Jumitges enlarges oa the advansages 
of the spot. It ia “omni opportunitate bumano usui commodus. Propter 
deniitatem ac rivi recreationem, ferarum illic multus erat accursus.” 

2 Will, Gem, vi.g, “Loose, qui a vivo illic manante Becous appellatur,” 
So Chron, Bece. ap. Gils, i, 194. “Locus qui dicitur Beccus, ob ita voo'- 
fatus a rivulo ibi decurrente, qui adhuc hediernis temporibus decurrit juxta 
muros prati.” 
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nar. vis. have perished.’ The monastic buildings, like those of 


so many other monasteries in Normandy snd. elsewhere 
in Gaul, were rebuilt in the worst days of art, and they 
are now applied to the degrading purposes of a re- 
ceptacle of French cavalry, The gateway also remains, 
but it is, like the rest of the buildings, of a date far later 
than the days of Herlwin, The truest memorial of that 
illustrious abbey is now to be found in the parish church 
of the neighbouring village. In that lowly shelter is still 
preserved the effigy with which after times had marked 
the resting-place of the founder. Such are all the. relics 
which now remain of the house which onco owned Lan- 
frane and Anselm as its inmates, 

In this valley it was that Herlwin at last fixed his in- 
fant settlement, devoting to it his own small possessions in 
the valley itself, and obtaining from Count Gilbert a grant 
of the adjoining wood, one of the most precious possessions 
of the lordchip of Brionne? ‘There Herlwin built his first 
church, and added a wooden cloister, which he afterwards 
exchanged for one of stone.’ There he ruled his house 
in peace and wisdom, his knowledge of the outer world, 
and especially his skill in the laws of Normandy, 
standing him, we are told, in good stead.! Bee seemed 
destined to the ordinary lot of a monastic house—to a 


2 Tt must be remembered that Herlwin's jfre¢ church ei Bes was on a 
different site from the existing remains, which represent his second 
building. 

2 Milo, i. 268. “Comes Gilbertas nil usquam eo saltu pretiosius poesi- 
debut.” ‘The only human habitations in the valley were three mills, in two 
of which Herlwin had the right of a third part. ” Parsly by gift, parcly by 
porchase, he obtained possession of the whole valley. For his own gifta at 
Bumeville and elsewhere, seo his charter in Neustria Pia, 437. 

3 Will, Gem. vig; Milo, i. 269. * Connecrata, paucia exstructa anni, 
non parva occlesia, columnia ex Bigneis claustrum coustruxit.” The burch 











dens iu iis quae ad exteriora pertinent, . « « logum patria 
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short succession of men of primitive zeal and primitive cuar. vut. 
virtue, followed by a time of worldly prosperity, leading 

to its usual results of coldness aud laxity, Aud such 
doubtless would have been its fate, the glory of Bec would 

have been as shortlived as that of other monastic houses, 

Lut for the appearance of one illustrious man, who came kffts «f 
to be enrolled as a private member of the brotherhood, the simi 
and who gave Bee for a while a special and honourable Laniranc. 
character with which hardly any other monastery in 
Christendom could compare. Abbot Herlwin survived his Herwin's 
first conversion for forty-four years! His first humble 15" 
church was pulled down and rebuilt, and the new fabric The church 
was hallowed in his presence by one whom be had himself crated by 
received to the monastic onder, one who had made Bec the Lantanc 
light of the world, and who then came back to his old 

home in all the greatness of the Patriarch of the nations 

beyond the sea? If the first origin of the house was 

owing to the simple devotion of its founder and Abbot 
Herlwin, its lasting fame and splendour were no less owing 

to the varied learning and soaring gouius of its renowned 

Prior Lanfrane. 

The future Primate of England was one of the most Originand 
illustrious witnesses to that feature in the Norman cha- (Pyne 
racter which made the men of that race welcome strangers fren. 
from every quarter, and which led to the settlement of so 
many eminent men of various nations, both in Normandy 
itself and in the conquered lands of Britain and Sicily 
In the days of Richard the Good, monks and priests had 
flocked into Normandy, even from such distant lands as 


+ Will. Gem, vi. 9; Ord. Vit. 549 A. 

* Will, Gem. u.&  "Gentium transnarinarum summus pontifex.”” 
Milo, i. 275. “Gentium transmarinarum Apostoliew.” Ib. 272. "Sum- 
mas antisten ot in adclosiin transmarinia vices apoitalicas gerens.” Sea 
vol. fi. pp. 134, 864. 








* Will. Malms.iii.245. ‘Omnium geatium benignissimi advencs equali 
secum honore colunt.”” 
Vou. 1%. @ 
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cuav. vir. Greeea and Armenia, and the Norman Duke had kept up 


His birdh 
at Pavia, 
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a close intercourse even with the monks of Mount: Sinai.! 
The firet great teacher of Bec came from a nearer, though 
still a distant, region. Lanfrane, Prior of Bee, Abbot of 
Saint Stephen's, Archbishop of Canterbury, was a native 
of the Lombard city of Pavia, and was born of a family 
which, though perhaps not technically noble, was at any 
rate eminent and honourable? He was full of all the 
secular learning of the time, and his range of study some 
to have taken in the unusual accomplishment of a know- 
ledge of Greek. A knowledge of that tongue was then 
probably less rare than it became somewhat later, and it is 
an accomplishment which might be looked for in Italy, 
even in the northern part of the peninsula, more naturally 
than in any country north of the Alps, At the time of 
Lanfranc’s bith and youth, a large part of Southern Italy 
was still subject to the Eastern Emperors, and the use of 
the Greek language lived on, both in Sicily and on the 
main land, long after the establishment of the Norman 
dynasty, A Imowledge of that tongue must therefore 
have been highly useful for those who were likely to have 
any intercourse, diplomatic or commercial, with the parts 


* Chron. Fontanellunse (Saint Wandrille), ap. D'Achery, il. 286. 

2 Orderic’s description of him (519 A) begins, “*Hlic ex nobili parentela 
ortus, Papizo urbis Italie eivibus, ub annie infantie in scholis Bberalium 
artium studuit, of secularium legum peritiam ad patria: suse morem inten 
one Inica fervidus edidicit,” Gervase (X Scripts. 1652), from whom we 
get the names of his parents, says, “ natus in urbe Papiensi civibus egregiis 
et honesta conditione: pater ipsius Hanbsldus, mater Rom vocabatur.” 
William of Malmesbury (Geet. Pont. 116) says only, ‘zon adeo abjecta. ot 
obicura progenie orfundus erat,” Milv's description (|, 281) pointe to» 
kind of nobility of the robe ; * Parentes illius, ojusdem urbis cives, magai 
et honorabiles habebantur inter svos concives. Nam, ut fartur, pater ejus 
de ordine illorum qui jum et leges civitatis aaservabant fait.” Dr. Hook 
(Archbishops, Hi. 74) refers to his letter to Queon Margaret of Scotland 
(Giles, 4, 59), in which he calls bimaif ~homizem extraneum, vile, 
igoobilem.” A civic nobility seems to reconcile the different descriptions, 

* On the force of + Latinitas” in Will. Gem. vi. 9, coe Appendix W. 
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of Italy where it was spoken ; atill we cannot suppose that exar. rs. 


its acquirement formed any part of the ordinary course 
of study of a Lombard scholar. But the great object of = 


perialist city where he was bora, the study of the civil law. 
It was an hereditary calling in his family; his father 
Hanbald was a lawyer of distinction} and his son more 
than kept up the credit of his house. As a pleader, he 
was eminently successful ; the veterans of the courts could 
not withstand the learning and the eloquence with which 
he spoke, and his legal opinions were accepted as decisive 
by the magistrates of his native city.? Hie father died 
while Lanfrane was still young, and his honours and offices 
were offered to his son? Why a man who had such fair 
prospects at home should have forsaken that home for the 
distant and barbarous Normandy, it is not essy to guess.* 
We ate told only that he heard that Normandy was a land 
which lacked learning, and that its young Duke was 








of 


Lanfranc’s study was one which specially became the Im-°""“™ 


disposed to give encouragement to learned men.’ At all He opeos 
events, early in the period of anarchy which formed the arranches. 
early years of the reign of William, Lanfranc came into ‘3? 


Normandy with a following of scholars, and opened a 


} Soe the quotation from Ordetio just sbove, and Dr. Hook's (il. 75) 
Alacuasion au to hia exact position. 

+ Ord. Vit. 519 A. “Adolescontulus orator veteranot adversantes 
im actionsbus caumarum frequenter precipitavit, torrente fscundia ap- 
posite dicendo sen-t superavit. In ipen atale sententise promere 
statuit quas gratanter juris periti aut judices aut pretores civitatis 
scceptabant.” 

* Milo, 1. 262. “In primevs atate patre orbatus, qaum ei in honorem 
ct dignitatem succedere deberd.” Was Hanbald’s post, whatever it was, 
hereditary t 

* Dr. Hook (ii. 76, 80) diseusses the question at length. T cannot 
infor from the use of the word “exsilium™ by Orderie (519 A) that 
Lanfranc was driven from Paria by any political revolution, aay more 
than Orderic himself, when “‘tenellus exaul” in Normandy. See ntove, 
p. 218. 

* Chron, Bee. 1. 195 ; Hook, if 77. 
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‘ar. vu school in the episcopal city of Avranches.! ‘The cathedral 


ya 


‘The city 


and ite 
Bishopric. 


church of that city beheld in after times the penance by 
which one of the most renowned among the successors of 
William atoned for his share in the death of the most 
Tenowncd among the successors of Lanfranc. But the glory 
of Avranches has passed away. From it, alone among the 
seven episcopal towns of Normandy, minster and bishopric 
have wholly vanished? The city still looks forth from its 
height, over the sea, its coasts, its islands, and the Arch- 
angel's mount as the centre of the whole picture, But 
a few stones are all that are left to mark the church at 
whose threshold the Angevin lord of’ Normandy and England 
knelt in penitence, Avranches fills, on the whole, a smaller 
place in Norman history than most of its sister cities ; but, 
during those few years of the life of Lanfrane, it must 
have been an intellectual centre without a rival on this 
side of the Alps. 

The new light which had found its way into Normandy 
could not be hid, The fime of the great teacher was spread 
abroad, and scholars flocked to him from all quarters. Bub 
as yet hie learning was wholly secular; his pursuits were 
peaceful, but he thought perhaps less of divine things than 
Herlwin had thought when he rode to battle after Count 
Gilbert. At last divine grace touched his heart; a sudden 
conversion made him resolve to embrace the monastic 
profession, He left Avranches suddenly, without giving 
any notice to his friends and scholars, and set forth to 
seek: for the poorest and most lowly monastery that could 
be found, for one which his own fame had never reached> 


"The sojourn at Avranches comes from Milo, i, 282. The other ac- 
counts seem to bring him to Bec at once, 

* The bishopric of Avranches is now merged in that of Coutances; 
Lisieux is aio merged in Bayeux, but the esthedral church remains. 

+ Will, Gom. vi. 9, ” “Beccum itaque adiit, quo nullum uaquam pau- 
perius setimabstur vel abjectius ccnobium.” Ord. Vit. sr9 B. *Carno- 
Diolum Beccense loci situ ot panpertate elegit.” Milo, i. 282, 283. “Locum 
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‘A happy accident led him to Bec, which then fully our. vn. 
answered his ideal.! Received as a monk by Abbot Herl- He be- 
win, he strove to hide himself from the world ; he even at sear st 
one time thought of leaving the monastery, and leading Be*, 
a life of utter solitude in the wilderness? But the Abbot He bo- 
bade him on his obedience stay where be was, and he was ror, 
advanced to the dignity of Prior.? He had already proved (045- 
his fitness to command by his readiness to obey. His 
predecessor in the priorship, an unlearned man, had bidden 

him, when reading in the refectory, to shorten the second 
syllable of docere. ‘The great scholar did aa he was bid, 
deeming holy obedience to be something higher than the 

roles of Donatus.t But such necessity was not long laid 

upon him; his fame was again spread abroad, and with it 

the fame of the house in which he sojourned. Clerks and 
scholars, men of noble birth, even sons of princes, flocked 

to profit by the teaching of the learned Prior, and enriched 


adire nolebat, ubi Iitterati qui eum honori se reverentie baberent. . . 

Rogavit sane ut vilius et pauperius ccenobiun quod in regione nossent sibi 
demonstearent.” Will. Malms. Geet. Pont. 1168. *Multin diu locin 
ciroumspectiy, ox omni abbatiarum copia Becoum apud Normanniam potis: 
imum clegit, paupertate loc! et monschorum religione captus.” 

+ The legend is found in a simpler form in Milo, i, 282, 283, and in a 
faller shape in the Chronicon Beccense, i195, 196, followed by Hook, i 81, 
$2, 1 do not sce the chronological difference spoken of by the Dean, 
except that the Chronicler, liks moat of the other writers, leaves out the 
sojourn at Avranches, The two versions are worth comparing, as illus 
trating the growth of a legend, which is not the leas plainly a legend. 
deeause it contains nothing miraculous. The earlier form is the more 
consistent with the general story, as it representa Lanfranc aa igrorant of 
Scripture and divine things. The meeting botween Lanfranc and Herlwin 
ia well conceived and well told. 

? Milo, i 283. 

+ Jb, 286. “Lanfrancom priorem constituit, et quidquid dition’ monas- 
torii subjacebat, interiua ot oxtarius ipsiue curs commis.” 

+ To, a84. * Vir sapiens, scious magis obedicntiam Christo debere quam 
‘Denato, dimisit quod bene pronunciaverat, et dixit quod non recte dicere 
jubebatur, Nam producere brevem vel longam corripere syllabam non 
capitale moverat crimen ; verum jubenti ex parte Del non parere culpam 
non lever eave eciebat.” 
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onar.vit. the abbey with eostly gifts for his sake.’ ‘The society 
grew so fast that the buildings were found to be too 
small, and the site not healthy enough for so great a 
multitude? By the persuasion of Lanfranc, Herlwin was 
led to change his abode once more, and to raise o third 
house, larger and more stately than either of its prede- 
cessors,? but still within the same valley and upon the 
34 tour baakke of the same beck. At last the name of the Prior of 
Fue Bec reached the ears of Duke William himself. Lanfranc 
became his trusted counsellor,‘ and we shall presently find 
him acting zealously and successfully on hie sovercign’s 
behalf, in pursuit of the object which, next to the crown 
Heappars of England, was nearest to William’s heart. ‘The fame of 
Syste or Lamfrane soon spread beyond the bounds of Normandy; 
Home and he appeared, as we have already seen, at @ succession of 
typ, 1030. synods, as the champion of the received doctrine of the 
Church. The theological position of Lanfrane I leave to 
be discussed by others;° it is enough to say that, sum- 
moned before Pope and Council as a suspected heretic, he 
came away from Rome and Vercelli with the reputation 
of the most profound and most orthodox doctor of his 
time. 





* Will, Gem, vig. “‘Accurrunt cleric, ducumn Ait [one would like to 
know their names], nominatissimi scholaram Latinitatis magistri, Inici 
potentes, alte nobilitate viri, Multi pro ipsius amore multaa eldem eoclesie: 
terras contulere.” 
. *Adunatam etenim illic fratrum multitudinem quis domorum 
tas jem capere non valebat, ot quia situs loci degentium incolumitati 
contrarius exsistebat.” 
illiam of Jomidges (u.».) describes the work, and says that “ post 
triennii completionem, sola necdum completa basilice,” Lanfrane became 
Abbot of Saint Stephen's, ‘This last aypointment did not happen till 1066 
(Ord. Vit. 494 B). Did the rebuilding not begin till 106311 

* I keop the sovount of Lanfranc’s connexion with William till I come to 
the history of the Duke's marriage. 

3 See above, p. 117. © See Hooke fi. 89. 

7 Orderic (519 D) describes the work of Lantrnoo against Berengar as 
“dilucido venustoque stilo libellum, sscria auctoritatibus ponderosum, et 
indissolubiliter comstantem consequentiis rationum, vere intelligent 
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The monastery of Ouche or Saint Evroul had, ag far as char. vi. 
the eleventh century was concerned, an origin of a different Ts =, 
kind from that of Bec; but its story is really little more Ovche or 
than that of Bec carried back into an earlier age. ‘That iow, 
is to say, while Bec was altogether a new foundation, Saint 
Evroul was, like many other religious houses both in 
England and Normandy, » restoration of am eatlier one. 

Tn both countries the Scandinavian invaders had destroyed 

or pillaged countless churches and monasteries. Many of 
these last, sometimes after utter destruction, sometimes 

ater dragging on a feeble life during the intermediate 

time, rose again, like (rowland and Jumiéges, in more than 

their former greatness. But the case of Saint Evroul was 

a peculiar one. Tts temporary fall was owing, not to the 
devastations of heathen Northen, but to the wars between 
Christian Normandy and Christian France. The history try of 
of its founder, Ebrulf or Evroul, a saint of the sixth eres,” 
century, in many respects forestalls the history of Herlwin 875: 
of Bee? Of noble birth in the city of Bayeux,—perhaps 
therefore of Saxon, rather than of either Frankish or 
Gaulish, blood,—high in favour at the court of Ilodhar 
the son of Hlodwig, he lived, even as a layman, the life of 

a saint? At last he forsook the world; his wife and him- 
self both tock monastic vows ; but Ebrulf, as Lanfranc had 
wished to do, presently forsook his monastery for a deeper 
seclusion, With three companions only, he sought out 

a lonely spot by the river Charenton, close by the forest 

of Ouche, on the borders of the dioceses of Lisieux, Evrenx, 








adstructione de eucharistis copiosum, facunde sermone Ivculentum, nes 
prolizitate tadiorwm.” One could wish that the excrllent Orderic had, 
in this lant rospoct, imitated the work which he #0 much admired. 

The whole early history of his house is given by Orderic at great lengtt, 
609 et neqg. So also Will. Gem. vi. 23. 

1 Ond. Vit. 609C.  Degens adhuc sub Iaicali habitu vitam instituerat 
tut nibil ab hia disoreparo viderotur, quoe imperium regulary cocreebat.” 
His piety however was not wholly after the type of Eadward the Confemor, 
for we read (609 D) that **conjugem, ut patria nomen haberet, acceperat.” 
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and Seez, There he lived a hermit’s life, working, as we 
are told, many miracles) and his cell, like the cell of 
Guthlae at Crowland, became the small beginning of a 
famous monastery. The secluded site of the house saved 
it from the ravages of the Northmen, and the votaries of 
Saint Evroul, with almost unique good luck, remained 
undisturbed, while Hasting and Rolf were overthrowing 80 
many holy places of their brethten éleowhere? But during 
the troubled minority of Richard the Fearless, when King 
Lewis of Laon and Duke Hugh of Paris were invading the 
defenceless duchy,? the monks of Saint Evroul received two 
seemingly honourable, but, as it tured out, highly dan- 
gerous, guests, These were Herlwin, Abbot cf Saint 
Peter's at Orleans, the Chancellor of Hugh the Great, and 
Ralph of Drangy his Chamberlain.* Both, we sre told, 
were men of great piety, but they chowed their picty in 
a strange fashion. Soon after their visit, Duke Hugh 
gave orders for the ravage of that part of Normandy. His 
devout officers either despised or serupled at plunder of « 
more vulgar kind;* they remembered the hospitality of 
the monks of Saint Evroul, and requited it by carrying off 
all the ornaments of their church, including, what they 

+ One logend of Saint brut (611 C) i the amo an the wellknown story 
of Alfred and bie ast 1 

? Ord, Vit. 623 C. “Olim dum daci, qui adhuc pageni erant, cum 
‘Hastingo Neustriam vastaverunt, et rursus Rollone cum suis aeviente, 
plures ecclesie cum urbibue et oppidis desolate sunt ; nos, euffragante Deo, 
Inallvestl sterlique rurelatulms et debecchantium gladive, Lost fa more 


nimio et egestate, sospites erasimus.” ‘This must have been forgotten when 
id in Neustrin Pin, p. go, that Saint Evroul was ravaged by the 














10 vol. pp. 212, 213. Orderie gives hie version of these evente in 
p 619. He calls Hugh “ Hugo Magnus dureliancruom dux,” and Lewis 
receives his ame of “ Ultranarinus,” which we do not find in con- 
temporary writers, 

* Ond. Vit. 619 D, 622 D. 

"Th. 621, “Reationrum peoudes sive mupellectilem non curaverunt 
sed Uticensts horpitit memores, illuc reversi sunt, et ex insperato cum suis in 
cenotium irrerunt.” ‘Then follow the details of the plunder, 
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most valued, the relics of their founder and other saints, caar. vn. 
The holy spoil was duly shared among various churches 

of the duchy of France, and a large body of the monks of The mo- 
Saint Evroul followed the objects of their veneration. froin. 
A fow however stayed behind, and the brotherhood still 
dragged on a feeble life for some time. At last the 

house of Saint Evoul was utterly forsaken and forgotten, 

and, within a century from the visit of Duke Hugh's 

officers, miracles were needed to point out the spot where 

it had stood. 

‘The next stage in the story now begins. A pious The church 
priest? from Beauvais, Restold by name, moved by a fest” 
divine vision, came and dwelled on the spot, and found 
benefactors willing to repair the ruined church.) At 
Jast one special benefactor arose. Geroy, a man of great Gerry an 
valour and piety, was lord of Escalfoy by the forest of Mi my: 
Ouche, and of Montreuil near the Dive Of mingled 
French and Breton extraction, he had been attached to 
the fortunes of the elder William of Belesme, probably as 
a vassal of some of the estates held by him under the 
crown of France, In a fight against Count Herbert of ©. tors. 
Maine, when William and all the rest of his followers. had 
fled, Geroy regained the day by his single valour In 
return for this exploit, William introduced him at the 
court of Richard the Good, by whom he was allowed to 
sueceed to the lordships already spoken of They had 


1 Ord. Vit. 642 D. 
2 1b. 6240, This holy man, like Orderic’s own father, was married, 

* Uticum perrexit, ibique cum conjnge et Iberto filio avo primus habitavit.” 

(625 A.) Weafterwards had a companion named Ingram. (gt A.) 

Tb 6256, D. 

+ He ia described an“ Exnaldi Grossi de Corte Sedaldi Abonii Britonis 
‘hi filiag” (Ord, Vit, 463 A.) He goes on to say that he “ex magna 
nobilitate Francorum et Britonum processit, miraque probitate et audscia 
temporibea Hugonia Magni (eluarly a mistako for Hugh Capet] ot Raber 
regum Francorum sobil Th. 463 A 

* Onderic (464 A, B) tells a curious story about these lordshipe. When 
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cas vit. been the property of Helgo, a Norman nable, to whose 





daughter Geroy had been betrothed, but the marriage was 
hindered by the premature death of the bride.’ By another 
wife he had numerous family, many of whom were dis- 
tinguished m Norman history? He was himself succeeded 
by his second son William, who, like his father, was 
attached to the house of Belesme, and also distinguished 
himself in the war with Maine® He had however to 
contend for the possession of his estates against the 
violence of Count Gilbert of Brionne, a man who, in this 
‘as in some other etorics,* seems to have failed to carry into 
his private relations those principles of honourable conduct 
which in so marked a way distinguished his administration 


_ of public affairs. William wasa brave soldier and a faithful 


vassal, ready to undergo any personal loss on behalf of his 
lord or of his friend.* He was also bountiful to the Church, 


they were granted to Geroy, they were, by what aocident dooa not appear. 
not included in the diocese of aay Bishop, Geroy’y conscience was troubled 
at a.stato of things 40 contrary to all ecclosiastical rule. He accordingly in- 
quired which of the neighbouring Bishops was the most worthy, and, hearing 
mitch of the virtues of Roger, Bishop of Lisieux (999-1024), he annexed hia 
lands to that diocese. He procured however certain privileges for the cleray 
of his Lordships. especially an exemption from the oppressive jurisliction of 
the Archlescons od placitendum extra 
Potestatem corum, nec opprimercntur injustis circumveationibus archidiar 
conorum.” He might well make this stipulation, if the A ehdeacons of hin 
time were like those describel by John of Salisbury some generations later 
ap. Giles, i. 260). 

Stapleton's map Escalfoy is marked in tho dicorte of Lisioux, 
but Montreuil in that of Sees. 

‘ William of Jumidges (vii, 11) makes him receive these lordshipe from 
Duke Richard, “ Richardi ducts, eujus dono in Normannia duo munieipia 
obdinull,” but it seems from Orderic (453 B) that the ducal grant was only 
confirmation of the will of Helgo; “ Liberalis dux aguita virtute ejus 
honoravit, eique totam terram Helzonis huereditario jure concessit,” 

# Will. Gem us, “Ex his fliorum ot nepotum militaris turma propa- 
gata est, que barbaris in Anglia vel Apulia sou Trachia vol Syria nimio 
‘errori rian cat.” * Will. Gem. vi. 

* Compare his deslings with Herlwin, above, p. 220. 

¢ He held lands of Count Geofirey of Mantes, who was taken prisoner by 
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though he strictly maintained the ecclesiastical privileges eaar. er 
of his own lordships.!. Twice he made the pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, once during the height of hie prosperity, and 

once after the great misfortune which clouded his later 

days. For he it was whom the fierce Talvas, in Sefiance Fi fel ty: 
of every tie of gratitude, of hospitality, and of feudal quis” 
honour, blinded and mutilated when he came as a guest to 

his bridal? The daughter of Talvas too, the eruel Mabel, 

pursued the house of Geroy throughout life with unre- 

lenting hatred.? In his old age he became s monk at Bec, He grants 
a honse to which he bad already beon a benefactor! He Bl ts 
had given to Herlwin and his monks the lands of Saint 
Evroul and the chureh lately restored by Restold. It now 
beeame a cell to the abbey, inhabited by a small body of 
monks with Lanfranc at their head.’ But presently Wil- 
liam's nephews, Hugh and Robert of Grantmesnil,® formed 
the design of founding « monastery near the lordship on 
the Oudon from which they took their name. Of these 
two brothers, Robert became a monk of Saint Evroul; of 
Hugh we shall hear again in the history both of Normandy 





William Talvas, who requirell the destruction of the castle of Montacute as 
bis ransom. This castle belonged to William the con of Geroy, who at 
‘once destroyed it to bring about the liberation of his lord, Ord. Vit. 
464C. 

2 Ord. Vit. 464 A. * Episeopales consuetudines Monastertoli et Eseall 
fando hakebat, nee ullns archidisconorum ibidem presbyteros jus lem 
honoris ciroumvenire audehat.” 

4 See above, p. 186. #578 A. 

+ Accoriing to William of Jumityes (vil, 23), he died at Gaeta on his 
return from s mission of some sort (* pro quibuslan rationalibus caussis”) 
to Apulia, . 

* Ord. Vit 461 A; Chron, Bece. i, 195. This is doubtless the grange 
which Lanfranc found greatly troubled by rats, His biographer (i. 284. 
2853) cites it as & proof of hia bumility that ho personally carried @ eat to 
make war upon them, 

| They were the sons of Rolort of Grantmemil (se ahore, p. 301) and 
Hulwiss, danghter of Geroy (Orderic, 465 B). After Robert's death 
Hadwiva married Willism, won of Archbishop Robert, Their dan: 
Judith, having taken the veil, aMerwarda married Roger, Count of 
(484 BD, but, as-a panishinent for her sacrilege, she remained childless. 
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caur.vm. and of England. Their pious uncle approved of the design, 


Restors- 
tion of | 


1050. 


1058. 


1059, 
1063. 


‘but pointed out that the site which they had chosen was 
lacking in the two great monastic needs of wood and 
water! Let them rather join with him in restoring to 
its ancient greatness the fallen house of Saint Evroul, 
placod on a epot fitted for every monastic want? Uncle 
and nephews joined their energies and their purses; the 
rights of Bec over the spot were exchanged for another 
estate, and the new Saint Evroul arose with the full licence 
of Duke William, of Archbishop Malger, and of the other 
prelates of Normandy. Monks were brought from Ju- 
midges, and a brother of that house, Theodorie by name, 
‘became the first Abbot of the new foundation® But the 
house seems to have been far less happy in its rulers 
‘than Bec. Theodorie after a while laid aside his office, 
driven to resignation, it is said, by the cabals of the co- 
founder Robert of Grantmesnil, who, having made his 
profession in the house, had obtained the rank of Prior.‘ 
Robert was chosen to the abbotship, but, a few years after, 
he was himself deposed, or driven to resignation, by Duke 
William,’ and long controversies followed between him 
and his successor Osbern.* 

> See above, p. 22}. 

* William of Jumidges (vif. 23) puts into his mouth » long bistorical 
dizcourse, in which, Tm sorry to my, he speaks of Charles the Simple as 
‘“filiue Ludovic} cognomine Nibil- 

* Ond. Vit, 461 C et soqq., 625 D; Will. Gem, vi 23. He was the 
only monk for whom the cruel Mabel had any reverence. Ord. Vit. 

70 A. 

0 Seo in charachn, Ord. Vit, 467 D hin intrigaen, 474 0 ob egg; hs 
clection, 477 A. He hogan # now church, but did mot finiah ft, 480 C, 
‘He abo gave to the house (465 5) an illuminated psalter—doubtleas of 
English work—which the Lady Emma tad givon to her brother Arch: 
bishop Robert. That prelate’s son William stole it from his father, and 
gave it to bis wife Hadwisa, mother of Robert of Grantmesnil, «de oxmers 
patria oul familiariter sustulerat, dilecteque sum conjugi Hdwiew oma'- 
otis placere volens detulerat.” On Abbot Robert nee also Will. Gem, 


© Ord. Vit. 481 B. 
ie whole story is given at some length in Neustria Pia, pp, 104-110. 
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Thave given a sketch of the origin of these two famous cuat. vit. 
monasteries, partly because their stories bring before us 60 
many members of the leading Norman families, but mainly 
a illustrating the great religious movement which was Campexon 
then at work in Normandy, and which was not without its raigous 
share in bringing about the Conquest of England. When movement 
we come to a later stage in our history, we shall see with mr 
what art both William and bis trusty counsellor Lanfrane Genquet 
contrived to appeal to the religious feelings of the Normans, sind. 
to represent the English King as a sinner against the local 
saints of Normandy, and to represent the Conquest of 
England asa holy war undertaken to chastise the ungodly. 
Such a vein of sentiment could hardly have been safely 
appealed to except at a time when there was a great 
religious stir in the national mind. One side of this 
movement is shown in the foundation of so many monas- 
teries, in the zeal with which men gave of their substance 
for their erection, in the eagerness with which men, often 
the same men, pressed to become members of the holy 
brotherhoods. But a still more honourable fruit of the 
religious mind of Normandy, one however which Nor- 
mandy only shared with many other parts of Europe, is to 
be found in the acceptance during this period of the 
famous Truce of Gud. 

This extraordinary inctitution is the most speaking The Tres 
witness, at once to the ferocity of the times, and also © 
to the deep counter feeling which underlay men’s minds. 
Clergy and laity alike felt that the state of things which 
they saw daily before their eyes was a standing sin against 
God and man, repugnant alike to natural humanity and to 
the precepts of the Christian religion. States were every- 
where 0 rubdivided, governments were everywhere so 


But remark the oxpresion of William of Jumibges (vii. 23), “‘multos 


Inbores postea in procuratione serverum Del perpestus ert.” ‘There were 
most likely two sides to his story, as to most others. 
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car. vit. weak, that, in most parts of Europe, every man who had 
the needful force at his command simply did that which 
was right in his own eyes. The natural right of revenge, 
the eke or feud of old Teutonic law, which it was one of 
the objects of the earliest legislation to control and regulate, 
had grown into a state of things in which every man who 
had the power took to himself the right of making war 
upon all his neighbours, Such » right was practically 
uncontrolled. Among the great prinees of Enrope some 
tradition of the law of nations still lingered ; the sovereigns 
of Germany, England or France, of Flanders, Aquitaine 
and Normandy, would hardly draw the aword without 
at least some decent pretext. And the ibe between private 
men had, in ite later form, become only an allowed substi- 
tate for legal process when from any cause legal redress 
was not to be had.’ But in those parts of Europe where every 
landowner was fast growing into a sovercign, neither of 
these forms of control could have any practical effect. 
Nowhere was the evil more rife than in most perts of 
Gaul, even in the lanie which were held to be imme- 
diately under the King’s obedience. And we cannot 
doubt that in Normandy, during the minority of William, 
the evil was even greater than it was in other parts of 
Gaul. But the extreme disorder of that minority was 
simply an exaggerated form of what might be called the 
normal state of things throughout the greater part of 
Frirte Western Europe. Every man claimed the right of private 
Nov war against every other man who was not bound to him 
by some special tie as bis lord or his vassal# And the 


* Seo Kemble’s chapter on“ Féhtie and Wergyld,” Saxons io England, 
5, 267. 

* CE. to Inte ns 1194 the difficulties sbout concluding a truce between 
Richard and Philip, “quis videlicct rex Anglim violare nolebat con 
suctudines ot leges Pictavie vel sliarum terrarum suarum, fa quibus oon- 
suctum erat ab antiquo ut maguates causes pruprias inviomm gladiis 
allegarent.” R. Howden, iil, 955. Cf.iv. 176. 
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distinction between private war and mere robbery and caar. vii. 


marder was not always very sharply drawn. 

‘One of the special evils of such a state of things was 
that an utterly unserapulous man, to whom warfare, how- 
ever unjust, was a mere trifle, bad a marked advantage over 
his more peaceable neighbours. A few men like William 
Talvas might throw a whole province into disorder; and 
men who were in no way naturally disposed to wrong or 
violence were necessarily driven to constant warfare in sheer 
self-defence. The poor and the weak were of course the 
chief victims; when one gentleman harried the lands of 
another, the immediate tillers of the earth must have suffered 
far more severely than their master. It was the tenants of 
Herlwin, rather than Herlwin himself, who had most bit- 


terly to complain of the ravages of Count Gilbert? The Under. 


lower classes then had especial reason to curse the lawless- 


current 
ugainst the 


ness of the times; yet we ean well beliove that there were Vivlenc: of 
the time. 


many men of higher rank who were dragged into these 
wretched contests against their own will, and who would 
have been well pleased to keep their swords sheathed, save 
when the lawful command of their sovereign required them 
to be drawn. These two contending feelings can always 
be traced side by side. Every attempt to put any kind 
of check on the violence of the times was always received 
with general good will; and yet the practical result of eo 
many praiseworthy attempts was, after all, something 
extremely small. The men who were ready to keep the 
peace, and to obey the rules made to preserve it, were 
left in a manner at the mercy of those who refused to 
obey any rule whatsoever. Whatever laws were made to 
preserve the peace, the peaceable man was still, as before, 
driven to fight in his own defence. Still the movement 
in favour of law ond order was o very remarkable and a 
very general one. The call to observe peace towards 
* See abore, p. 220. 
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Christians at home was a call, quite as general, though 
much more gradual, than the call to wage war against 
the Infidels in other lands. But the call to the crusade 
fell in with every side of the temper of the times; the 
proclamation of the Truce of God fell in with only one, 
and that its least powerful, side. Good and bad men 
alike were led by widely different motives to rush to the 
holy war. The men who endeavoured to obey the Truce 
of God must often have found themselves the helpless 
victims of those who despised it, 

‘A movement on behalf of peace and good will towards 
men could not fail in those days to take an ecclesiastical 
form. As of old the Amphiktyonic Council, the great 
religious synod of Greece, strove to put some bounds to 
the horrors of war as waged between Greek and Greek? 
so now, in the same spirit, a series of Christian synods 
strove, by means of ecclesiastical decrees and ecclesiastical 
censures, to put some bounds to the horrors of war as 
waged between Christian and Christian. And at both 
times the spiritual power showed its wisdom in not 
attempting too much, War was not wholly forbidden 
in cither caso, for such a prece;t would have been 
hopelessly impossible to carry out. But certain extreme 
measures were to be avoided, certain classes of persons 
were to be respected, certain holy seasons were to be kept 
altogether free from warfare. Such at least was the form 
in which the Truce of God was preached in Normandy, 
But Normandy was one of the last countries to receive 
the Truce, and it seems not to have appeared there in 
its earliest shape, It would rather seem as if the first 
attempts at its establishment had tried to compass too 
much, and as if later preachers of peace had been driven 
to content themselves with a much less close approach 
to universal brotherhood. The vague and rhetorical 

¥ Seo History of Federal Government, i, 128. 
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language of our chief informant would seem to imply that, cuar. v1 
in the first form of the new teaching, all war, at any rate pe Truss, 
all private war, was forbidden under pain of ecclesiastical preached 
censures! It must not be forgotten that, in that age, gin’ 
it must have been exceedingly difficult to draw the dis- ea i 
tinction between public and private war. In England Peg 
indeed, where an efficient constitutional system existed, Pu: m¢ 
the distinction was plain. There might still be traces ¥=- 

of the ancient /zAbe in its later form as regulated by law ; 

but there was no recognized private warfare in the conti- 

nental sense. Except when sudden invasion called for the 
immediate action of the local power, no war could be 

lawful which was not decreed by the King and his Witan? 

‘There might be rebellions and civil wars, but those were 

either not to be justified at all or to be justified by 

some necessity beyond the law. There was no acknow- 

ledged legal right in churl, or thegn, or even caldorman, 

to make open war upon his fellow, But in Gaul it 








* The accoumt ig given by R, Glaber, iv, 5. “Tune ergo primitus 
cxpere in Aquitanie partibus ab episcopis ot abbatibus, ceterisque viris 
more religionis devotis, ex univers plebe cosdunsti consiliorim con- 
ventus.” He goes on to give a aummary of their legislation; “In quibus 
potiseimum erat do inviolabili pace coxservanda, ut scilicet viri utriusque 
conditionis, cujuscumque antea fuissent rei cbnoxti, sbaque formidine pro- 
‘eoderent armia vseul. Predo namque sut invasor alterius facultatis, legum 
disirictions arctatur, vel donis facultatum seu penis corporis acerrime 
moletaretur. Losia nthilominua aaeriy omnium eeelesiaram honor ot rever- 
ontia talis exhiberetuz, ub ai quis od ea cujuscumque culpm obnoxius con- 
fagium faceret, lesus evaderet, nisi solummodo ille qui pactum predicte 
pacis violaaset, hic tamen captus ab altare prestitutam vindictam lueret. 
Clericis eimiliter onmibus, monachis, et sanctimonialibua, ut «3 quis cum eis 
per regionem pergerat nullam vim ab aliquo paterstur.” He adds some 
more purely religious provisions about fasting and the Like. 

* A tentimony to the unlawfulness of private war in England is given by 
Onderic, 805 C. Henry tho First punishes Ivo of Grantmesnil “quia guerram 
in Anglia ceperat et vicinorum rar suoram incendio combusserat, quod 
{in ills regiove crimen ent inusitatem, noc sine gravi ultione sit expiatum.” 
Was tho Truce of God ever preached, or ever needed, in Evglandt I 
am not aware of any mention of it, unless the eo-called Laws of Eadward, 
¢, 2 (Schtaid, 492), at all refer to it. 
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would have been impossible to deny the right of war 
and peace to the great vassals of the crown, to the 
sovereigns of Normandy and Aquitaine, And if the vassals 
of the crown might make war on each other, on what prin- 
ciple could the same right be refused to their vassals, to the 
lords of Alengon and Brionne? Among the endless links 
of the feudal chain, it was hard to find the exact point 
where sovereignty ended and where simple property began. 
A preacher therefore who denounced private war must 
have had some difficulty in so doing without denouncing 
war altogether. 

This last doctrine was a hard one to carry out in prac- 
tice in such an age; yet it was rapturously received at i 
first announcement, ‘The movement began in Aquitaine. 
As the first preaching of the Crusade was met with one 
universal cry of “ God wills it,” so the Bishops, Abbots, 
and other preachers of the Truce were met with a like 
universal cry of “Peace, Peace, Peace.”? Men bound 
themselves to God and to ono another to abstain from 
all wrong and violence, and they engaged solemnly to 
renew the obligation every five years? From Aquitaine 
‘the movement spread through Burgundy, royal and 
ducal? But it seems to have been gradually found that 
the establishment of perfect peace on earth was hope- 
Tess. After seven years from the first preaching of peace, 





| R. Glaber, iv. 5. Quibus universi, tanio ardore sccensi ut per manus 
-episcoporum baculum ad coslum elevarent, ipsique palmis extensis ad Deus, 
‘Fat, pat, pas, unanimiter clamarent, Ut esset videlicet signum perpetul 
acti de hee, quod spoponderant inter se et Deum.” 

2Tb. ‘Tn bac tamen mations ut volts quinquennio confirmands pacis 
{gratia id ipoum ab univemis in orbe ferct mirum in modu.” 

"Jb, “Dehine per Arelatensem provinciam atque Lugdunensem, 
‘sicque per universam Burgundiam usque in ultimas Francie partes, per 
‘universce episcopatus indictum est qualiter eertis in lods a preculibus 
magnatinqne totius patrie de reforminda pace ct acre fidet institationo 
colebrareniur concilia” In Marthne and Durand’s Theosurus, i. 15g, is 
‘8 creular letter on the subject from Ragenbald Arebbishop of Arles and 
other Burgundian prelates. 
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we find the requirements of its apostles greatly relaxed. caar.vut. 
It was found vain to forbid all war, even all private war. 

All that was now tried was to forbid violence of every kind 

from the evening of Wednesday till the morning of Mon- 

day.’ It was in this shape that the Truce was first Reception 
preached in northern and eastern Gaul. The days of tresin 
Christ’s supper, of his passion, of his rest in the grave Bugunty 
and his resurrection, were all to be kept free from strife tharingia, 
and bloodshed. The Burgundian Bishops were zealous in 

the cause; so especially was Richard, Bishop of’ Verdun in 
Lotharingia.” But Bishop Gerard of Cambray maintained, Oppodvin 
on the other hand, that the whole affair was no concern rose” 
of the ecclesiastical power. It was, he argued, the business ""Y~ 

of temporal rulers to fight, and the business of spiritual 

men to pray; the pious scheme of his brethren could never 

be carried out, and the attempt to enforce it would lead 

only to an increase of false-swearing.? This prelate, in 


+ Radolf, under the year roqr (v. 1, Ducheme, Rer. Frans, Script. iv. 
55 A), recurs to the subject; “ Contigit vero ipso in tempore, inspirante 
divina gratis, primitus in partibus Aquitanicis, deinde paullatim per 
univenum Galliarum territorium firmari pactum propter timorem Del 
pariter et amorem. Taliter ut nemo mortalium, » ferim quark vespere 
wque ed socundam feriam incipfonto luce, sum temerario proosumeret 
quippiam alicui bomioum per vim aufere, neque ultionis vindictam » 
quocumque inimico exigere, neo etiam 4 fdeljussore vadimorium sumere, 
Qued si sb aliquo fieri contigisset contra hoe decretum publicum, aut de vite 
‘componeret aut  Christianoram consortio expulaca patria pelleretur. Hoe 
insuper placuit universia, yelati vulgo dicitar, ut Treuga Domini vooaretur.” 
‘Leonesive this relaxation to mark a change from the Pact Det to the Trenga 
‘Dei. See Ducange in Treuga, and Palgrave, ii, 101. Something must be 
allowed for the inherent confusion of Rudolf's way of expressing himeclf, 

© Hago Flav. Chron. ap. Perts, vii 

* Geet. Epp. Cam. ap. Perts, vi Goran's objections are 
given at grest length, and are well worth studying, as s setting forth of 
the Regale and Pontificale. Some of the Frengh Bishops seemed to 
have ventured on a pious fraud; “Unus eorum callitus sibi delatas dixit 
‘ease literna, que pacem monerent renovandam in terra.” The chronicler 
of Cambray fully approves of the opposition of the local prelate; “Alia 
‘quoque importabilia quamplurima dederunt mandats, que oneri visa sant 
replicare, Hac novitate pulatus mandati presal noster, infirmitatique 

Ra 
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his worldly wisdom, scems to have looked deeper into 
thehearts of the men of his time than his more hopeful 
and enthusiastic brethren, At last the new teaching 
reached Normandy. The luxury of mutual destruction 
was dear to the Norman mind; for a long time any check 
upon it was strongly withstood, and even the preaching of 
Bishop Richard himself had for a long time no effect.? 
Miracles were needed to convince so stiff-necked a genera- 
tion, but at last the apostolic labours of Richard's successor 
Hagano brought even Normandy to a better mind? The 
young Duke and his counsellors were urgent in behalf of 
the Truce, and it was at last received by the elergy and 
laity of Normandy in the famous council held for that 
purpose at Caen? We are told that it was most carefully 
observed; but, nearly forty years after, when the long 


Peceantiam eondescendeng, secundum deereta sanctorvm patram ad singula 
swum formavit eloqui 
* Hugo Flav. ap. Pertz, vil, 403. “Quam quam noluiset recipere gens 
Neustrie, viro Dei Richardo predicante, ot ut esm susciperent, quia 
voluntas Domini erat, et a Deo non ab homine deoretum, hoe processerat, 
admoncnte divine juticio ex pit in cor dosevire iynis qui eve tarquchaty eo 
anno fere totus orbis [was the wholeworld plagued for the sins of Normanty "] 
penuriam pastas est pro raritate vini ot tritic. 
talitae hominibus premaxima ab ine. Doin. 1042." Thi 
fut of R, Clsber Gj 
* Hugo Fl 
* The decree of the synod of Caen is given at length in the Concilia 
Rotomagensis Provincim, p. 39. The Father are alringent seninst 
“eshallicationes et hostilitates.” ‘The main decree runs, “In pace quse 
vulgo dicitar Trevia Dei, et que die Mercuri sole occidente incipit, et die 
June aole naacente finit, ee quiv dicam vobis promptissima mente dehine 
inantea dvbetis obsorvare. Nullushomo nee fernina hominem aut fentinam 
maquam asaliat, nee vulneret, nee oeridat, nec eaatellam, nee burgum, nec 
atio quatuor divrum et quingue moctium assal 
prelotur nec eaiat, nec ardeat ullo ingenio aut violentia aut aliq 
frauwdle.” See Reman de Row, ro4Rs et seqq. The church of Saints Paix 
at Caen was built to conmennrate the event, but Prevort (note to Reman 
ae Rou, ii. 99) places itv building in 1061, 
Will, Pict. 113, Giles “‘Sanctissime in Normannia observabatur sacra- 
mentum pacis quam Tresiam vocant, quod eff 
iniquitas frequenter temerat.” 
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reign of William was drawing towards its end, it had to cnsr.vn, 
be again ordained in another council at Lillebonne, and sn‘ Lille: 
all the powers of the State, ecclesiastical and temporal, (108s), 
were called on to help im enforcing its observance." 


The men who laboured to put even this small check on 
the violence of the times are worthy of eternal honour, 
and we may believe that the institution of the Truce of 
God really did something for a while to lessen the frightful 
anarchy into which Normandy had fallen. But we can 
hardly doubt that a far more effectual check was supplicd 
by the inereasing strength of William's government, as he 
drew nearer to manhood, and more and more fully displayed 
the stern and vigorous determination of his character. But 
neither the one nor the other could avail wholly to preserve 
Normandy for some years to come either from civil war or 
from foreign invasion, A far more deeply spread con- Wide- 
spiracy than any that we have as yet beard of was now “iy 
formed against the Duke. We have now reached one of ¥ 
the great epochs in the life of the Conquerors we shall 1047. 
soon have to tell of his first battle and his first vietory. 
Within a few years alter the proclamation of the Truce of 
God, not this or that isolated baron, but the whole nobility 
of the most Norman part of Normandy rose in open revolt 
against their sovereign, ‘The prime mover in the rebe 
was Guy of Burgundy.? He had been brought up with fractals 
the Duke as his friend and kinsman, and he had received 








* Ord. Vit. £2 A. Tt was confirmed again for Cliistentom generally at 
the Council of Clermont in 109g. See Will, Malms. iii, 348: Onl. Vie. 
719 D, 721 B. The last wax a farther confirmation of the canons of 
Clerwont in» Nonnan council at Rouen, Tt wae continued again at 
Rheims by Pope Caliztun in 1119 (870 B), and nin the third Council 












|. Hujus vesanieo 





fer presiluit Guido." 
tor diseordiaran erat Guido quith 
* Will, Pict. us, “A puerililas annis cum ipso funiliariter nutritus." 
Will. Gem. vii 17, “Crudelen convivam ...qui cum eo a puerilibus 
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cuar.vn, large possessions from his bounty. Among other broad 
Bisel: lands, he held Vernon, the border fortress on the Seine, so 
the Deke, often taken and retaken in the wars between France and 


ite Normandy. He held also Brionne, the stronghold on the 
Risle, lately the home of William’s faithful guardian Count 
Gilbert. But the old jealousy was never lulled to sleep ; 
the sway of the Bastard could not be borne, and, the 
greater the qualities that William displayed, the less 
willing were such men as Guy to bear it, iam had 
now reached manhood, After such a discipline as he had 
gone through, his nineteen years of life bad given him all 
the caution and experience of a far more advanced age. 
He was as realy and as able to show himself a born leader 
of men as Cnut had been at the same time of life? The 
turbulent spirits of Normandy began to feel that they had 
found a master; unless a blow were struck in time, the 
days of anarchy and licence, the days of castle-building 
He plots and oppression, would soon be over. Guy therefore found 
ne Many ready listeners when he called to revolt against 
fessin and g prince whose rule was likely to check the most cherished 
privileges of his nobles. 

The quarter where the movement of the lord of Brionne 
found most support was among the great lords of the true 
Norman land west of the Dive. He himself, the lawfal heir 
of their Dukes, no bastard, no tanner’s grandson, but sprung 
ofa lawful marriage between the princely houses of Burgundy 
and Normandy, claimed the duchy as his right by birth. 














annin educatus fuerat.” ‘Will, Malm v. 6. *Convictus familinritatem, 
fanilinritas amicitins, paravernt.” So Roman de Rou, 8728 et seq. 

* See above. p. 196. 7 See vol. i. p. 367. 

2 William, ia his autobiography in Ordoric (637 A), is male to my, 
“Tile (Guide) vero verbis et actibus mibi dervgavit, me nothum dege 
remque et principata indignuns detestatus judicavit et hestiliter diffamavit,” 
Roman de Ron, 8: 














t grant onvie, Et Normendio & chalenyi 
‘Reprovout Ii sa batard 
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But if the lords of the Bessin and the Cétentin would aid enar.vm. 
him in dispossessing the Bastard, he would willingly share § 
the land with them,! ‘This most likely means that he would of the 
content himself with the more purely French parts of the Y" 
duchy, the original grant to Rolf, and would leave the barons 

of the later settlements in the enjoyment of independence. 

‘We can thus understand, what at firet sight seems puzzling, 





why the cause of Guy was taken up with euch zeal. 
Otherwise it is hard to see why the chiefs of any part of 
Normandy, why, above all, the chicfs of this more strictly 
Scandinavian part, should east aside a prince who was at 

any rte # native Norman, in favour of one whose con- 

nexion with Normandy was only by the spindle-side, and 

who must have seemed in their eyes little better than 

a Frenchman, We can thus also understand the geo- Geogma- 
graphical division of parties during the war which Ml of 
followed. William is faithfully supported by the French Prties; 
districts to the east, by Rouen and the whole land to the ayn 
right of the Dive. These are the districts which the lvl 
division between Guy and the confederate lords would 
have given to the Burgundian prince, and which no 
doubt armed zealously against any such arrangement. To 
them the overthrow of William's authority meant their 
own handing over to a foreign ruler. But by the Rayeox 
inhabitants, at any rate by the great lords, of the Lower $ni,it® 
Normandy, the Scandinavian land, it would seem that foto 






the straggle-against the ducal power was felt as a struggle lion. 
for renewed independence, We are told indeed that the 
sympathies of the mass of the people, even in the Bessin 











So again, 878: 
“Ni o, distil, plus progain eis, Pere sa more fa Richart, 
Ki Normendice deie aveir : Dieapuge esteit, nvert pas bnstart.” 
* Roman de Hou, $78 
Ble It woldreit fere dreit, Eo meintenir le voloiont 


‘Nonnendie li apendreit, Ensemle od li le partirciont.” 
So Will. Pict. 80, “Sed aut principatum aut maximam portionem Nor- 
‘mania ambiebat." 
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saar.vi. and the Cétentin, lay with William.’ This is likely 


Rebel 
Tenders; 


Neal of 
Saint 
Saviour, 


enough. The peasant revolt may well have left behind 
it some abiding root of bitterness, bitterness which would 
show itself far more strongly against the immediate lords 
of the soil than against the distant sovereign, who is in 
such eases always looked to asa possible protector. But 
the great lords of the western districts joined eagerly in 
the rebellion; and the smaller gentry, willingly or un- 
willingly, followed their banners. The descendants of the 
second colony of Rolf? the descendants of the colonists of 
William Longeword and Harold Blastand, drew the sword 
against the domination of those districts which, even a 
hundred years before, had become French? Saxon Bayeux 
and Danish Coutances rose against Romanized Rouen and 
Evreux. We know not whether the old speech and the 
old worship may not still have lingered in some out-of-the- 
way corners ; it is certain that the difference in fecling be- 
tween the two districts was still living and working, just as 
the outward difference is still to this day stamped on their 
inhabitants. The foremost men of western Normandy at 
once attached themselves to Guy, and joined zealously in 
his plans for the overthrow of the young Duke. 

On the roll-call of the rebel barons we find the names 
of not a few men of renown, lords of spots which, next to 
the great cities and ducal dwelling-places, may rank among 
the most famous spots of Normandy. First in the revolt 
was the Viscount‘ of Coutances, Neal of Saint Saviour, 
the son of the chief who had, forty-six years before, beaten 
back the host of Athelred.° The elder Neal had died, full 

+ Roman de Rou, 8896 et seqq. 

See vol, i. p. 177. * See vol. i. pp. 192, 619. 

# Both Neals bear the title of Viscount of the Cétentin, but others also 
bore it in their Lifetime, Soe Delisle, Histoire da Chiteaa ot dos Siree de 
Saint-Saaveur-le Vicomte (Valognes, 1867), p. 23, The collection of 
charters in this work is most valuable. 


* Seo vol. i, p. 302. The three chief conspirators, Neal, Randolf, and 
‘amon, arv mentioned in various accounts, Will, Pict, 80; Will, Mnlms, 
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of years, during the days of anarchy,! and his son was cnar.vt. 
destined to an equally long possession of his honours, 
In the very heart of his peninsula stood his castle by the The castle 
Douve, rising at once above the stream, with the little S748 
town scattered over the higher ground above the fortress, Sve: 
There still stands @ square keep, which at the first glance 
the: traveller might take to be, if not the work of Neal 
himself, at least the work of some of his immediate 
successors. But the true historical and antiquarian 
interest of that donjon is of another kind. In its present 
shape it is the memorial of English prowess in later 
dsys. Either by skilful reproduction of earlier forms, or by 
no less skilful casing of an earlier shell, that tower, as it 
now stands, is the work, not of any Viscount of the days of 
Norman independence, but of times when English warfare 
in the Constantine peninsula was more lucky than it had 
been in the days of Aithelred and the elder Neal. The 
present keep of Saint Saviour is the work of no less a 
champion than Sir John Chandos, The castle, as it stood 
in the days of the second Neal, was already consecrated by 
a small college of canons, the foundation of his grandfather 
Roger. Like the castle chapel of Oxford which grew into 
the great abbey of Osney, the castle chapel of Saint 
Saviour by a like translation grew into a famous abbey. 
Its churth, rising above the stream on the opposite side 
of the road from its parent fortress, still stands, well-nigh 
overthrown in the havoc of the Revolution, but restored to 
ssered uses in our own time? Saint Saviour and its 
fortress formed the natural centre of the whole conspiracy. 
fii, 230; Roman do Rou, 8748, 8778, ‘William of Jumidges (vil. 17) epeaks 
of Guy and Neal (““Nigellus Conslantionsis presses") only. 

* In 1040 or 1042. Delisle, p. 
The abbey wan founded by Noll hinselfi tho next year, 1048, accord 
ing to Neustria Pia, 540. Cotman, Antiquities of Normandy, i.9. But 
what soma to bo Neal's foundation charter in Deliale (Preuvos, p. 42 of 
55 59) Is placed by him in 1080, 
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casr.vtt. From that castle, Neal, the ruler of the Citentin, com- 
manded the whole of that varied region, ite rich meads, 
its hills and valleys, its rocks and marshes, the dreary 
lander by the great minster of Lessay, the cliffs which 
look down on the fortress of Cesar, and which had stood 
as beacons to guide the sails of Harold Blaatand to the 
rescue.’ The Viscount of Saint Saviour now became the 
chief leader of the rebellion, won over by the promises 
and gifts of Guy, who did not scraple to rob his mother 
of her possessions, and to bestow them on hie ally. 
Randolf, ‘Next in the rebellion after the lord of Saint Saviour stood 
Tayoun Randolf, Viscount of Bayeux, who, from his castle of Bri- 
chessart, held the same sway over the Saxons of the Bessin 
Hanon which Neal held over the Danes of the Cétentin.® In the 
* game company was Hamon, lord of Thorigny, lord too of the 
steep of Creuilly, where a vast fabric of later times has dis- 
placed his ancient donjon, and where the adjoining church 
bears witness to the eplendour and bounty of the generation 
immediately following his own. Some personal peculiarity 
entitled him to bear, in the language of our Latin chroni- 
clers, one of the most glorious cognomina of old Rome, and 
Hamon Dentaius became the forefather of men famous in 
British as well ae in Norman history § One loyal chronicler, 


1 Seo vol. i, p. 217, for Harold Blaatand’s occupation of Cherbourg. 

2 This very curious fact comes out in a charter of the abbey of the Holy 
‘Trinity at Caen, printed by Mr. Stapleton in the Archmologia, xvi. 355. 
“Adela, Ricardi comitis Glia, Ricardi comitis roror, contra eumdem 
Predictum fratrem suum, scilleet Robertum comfter, castrum quid dicitur 
‘Hulme in Constantino situm cum omnibus ibidem pertinentibus_mercate 
cert. Quod poston Guido five suus, injuste sbi auferens, dedit illud Nigello 
‘icocomiti.” Seo also Stapleton, Roll of Exchequer, ii xxix. ‘The charter 
‘boars date in 1075, when Adelizs was still living. 

* Roman de Rou, 8938. 


«Tb 9182; : 
“Dan as Dens eoteft un Normant Sire esteit de Thorignie 
De fi68 d'homes bion poicenat, E do Medi & de Croc.” 


On Creuilly church and osstle, seo Cotman, fi, 9t ; De Caumont, i, 320. 
® William of Malmesbury introduces him (ti. 230) as “ Haimo Dentatus 
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in his zeal, speaks of the rebel by the strange name of aur.v 


Antichriat ;* but, as in the case of ‘Thurstan of Falaise, 
the stain was wiped out in the next generation. His son, 
Robert Fitz-Hamon, was destined to set: the seal to the 
work of Offa and of Harold, to press down the yoke for 
ever upon the necks of the southern Cymry, and to see his 
keep on the mound of Cardiff surrounded by all the lowlier 
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castles of the land of Morganwg. Hardly less famous Grimtald 


was a third baron from the Saxon land, Grimbald of 
Plessis, whose forefathers and whose descendants have won 
no renown, but whose own name still remains impressed 
upon his fortress, and whose sister’s son became tho fore- 
father of a mighty house in England. Of her stock came 
‘William of Albini, who, like the Tador of later days, won 
the love of a widowed Queen, and whose name still lives 
among his works in the fortresses of Arandel and Castle 
Rising? By the help of these men the claims of the 
Burgundian became widely acknowledged. They swore to 
support his rights and to deprive the Bastard of the duchy 
which he had invaded, and to use all means to that end, 
whether by force of arms or by the baser way of treachery. 





of Plessis, 


‘They put their castles into a state of thorough defence j Propare- 


tions for 


they stored them for a campaign or a siege? and made (er, 


[Dan as Dena), avon Raberti quo nostro tempore in Anglia maltarum pos- 
sossionum incubator exstitit” Robert died ofa wound received at Tinche- 
‘Dral, 1106 (WILL. Malme. v, 398), and his daughter Mabel married the 
famous Robert Earl of Gloucester (Hist. Nov. 1. 3). 
» Benolt, 31. 7425 
“\Per cel Ranncl de Beiein, —E par Hamun une Antecris.” 
B par Neol de Costentin, 

‘Thoexpression in very strange, bat it in no understood by M. Le Cointe 
(see Appendix X), and I see not what else it can mean, 

* Taylor's Wace, 11. Castle Rising is eminently the castle of dowager 
Quoons, the earlier paria having buon built for Adeliz, and the later for 
Taabelia, mother of Edward the Third, 

» Roman de Rou, 8796 ; 

Iosi unt Inr chaatele. garniz 
Fouex parcés, dreciés. paliz.” 
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CHAR, TIM, 


Attempt 


Willian 
warned by 
hin fool, 


Hin cncape. 


EARLY YEARS OF WILLIAM. 


ready for the most extensive and thoroughly organized 
revolt which the troubled reign of the youag Duke bad yet 
beheld, 

The revolt began, as an earlier revolt bad begun,t with 
a treacherous attempt to seize or murder the Duke, in 


* which Grimbald seems to have been the immediate agent.” 


The opportunity was tempting, as William was now at a 
point in Neal’s own viscounty, at no great distance from 
his own castle. He was at Valognes, the old town so rich 
in Roman remains, and the rich and fanciful outline of 
whose Gothic cupola is one of the most striking objects in 
the architecture of the district. Perhaps some scent of the 
coming danger reached him, and he had ventured into the 
onomy's country in order to soarch out mattors for himeclf, 
But, in any case, he did not neglect the chosen amusement 
to which he and his race were given up, even beyond other 
men of their time, Several days had been epent“in the 
employment of William’s favourite weapon the bow® against 
either savage or harmless victims. At last one night, when 
all his party except his immediate household had left him, 
while he was yet in his first sleep, Gallat his fool, like his 
uncle Walter at an earlier stage of his life,t burst into his 
room, staff in hand, and aroused him. If he did not arise 
and flee for his life, he would never leave the Cétentin a 
living man. The Duke arose, half dressed himself in haste, 
leaped on his horse, seemingly alone, and rode for his life all 
that night. A bright moon guided him, and he pressed on 
till he reached the estuary formed by the rivers Douve and 
Vire. There the ebbing tide supplied a ford, which was 


1 See above, p. 199+ 

* See Roman de Rou, 9347et seyq. For the presont story see vy. 8800- 
8895, and Palgrave, iii, 212, 

* Roman de Rou, 8803. “Par Ii boiz chacié ot bere.” “ Berser” is 
‘explained (Roquefort, Gloesaire de la Langue Romaine) by “ tirer do Varo.” 
‘On William's skill with the bow, see Will. Malms, ii. 279. 

* See abore, p. 200, 
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‘afterwards known as the Duke's Way. William crossed in cnar.vin. 


safety, and landed in the district of Bayeux, near the 
church of Saint Clement, He entered the building, and 
prayed for God’s help on his way. His natural course 
would now have been to strike for Bayeux; but the city 
was in the hands of his enemies; he determined therefore 
to keep the line between Bayeux and the sea, and thus to 
take his chance of reaching the loyal districts. As the sun 
rose, he drew near to the church and castle of Rye,! the 


dwelling-place of a faithful vassal named Hubert, ‘The His ree 
lord of Rye was standing at his own gate, between the fon ur 


church and the mound on which his castle was raised.? Hye. 
‘William was still urging on his foaming horse past the 
gate; but Hubert knew and stopped hie sovercign, and 
asked the cause of this headlong ride. He heard that the 
Duke was flying for his life before his enemies. He wel- 
comed his prince to his house ; he ect him on a fresh horse ; 
he bade his three sons ride by his side, and never leave him 


till he was safely lodged in his own castle of Falaise.’ The He reaches 


command of their father was faithfully executed by his 
loyal sons. We are not surprised to hear that the house 
of Rye rose high in William’s favour; one son, Robert, 
became Bishop of Seez,4 and another, Eudo, the King’s 
Dapifer and Sheriff of Essex, founder of the great 


» On the church of Rye, parts of which may be as old. as this time, see 
De Caumonty il. §72, 

* Roman de Row, 8846; 

“Hubert de Ric ert sa porte, Guillame vit déuaturné 
Fatre li mostier ot an mote, aan cheval tuit treasuc." 
Hobert seems to bave been an carly riser and a good chureh-goer, On Ue 
mote” see, Appendix S. 

* Roman de Roa, 8860 et seqg. I see no reason to doubt the general 
truth of thestory, but there is a pasmage in the sequel which sounds mythical. 
‘William's pursuers presontly ask Hubort which way tho Bastard is gon, 
and he puts them ona wrong sent (sv. 8874). This story is as old as tho 
babyhood of Hermes, 

© Ord. Vit. 520 C. 
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EARLY YEARS OF WILLIAM. 


cuar.vor. house of Saint John at Colchester, and in all likelihood 


oof the re. 
bellion. 


He seeks 


help of the 


builder of the neighbouring castle, the vastest of Norman 
donjons, has a place in the history of England as well 
as in that of Normandy. 

‘The Bessin and the Cétentin were now in open rebellion. 
‘We are told that men cursed the rebels, and wished well 
to the Duke in their hearts. But the revolted barons had 
for the time the upper hand, They seized on the ducal 
revenues within their districts, and robbed and slew many 
who still clave to their allegiance, Thé dominion of the 
male line of Rolf, the very being of Normandy as an 
united state, seemed to be in jeopardy, William did not 
venture to meet his enemies with the foress of the districts 
which still remained faithful. He was driven to seek for 


Tenet foreign ai, and he sought it in a quarter where one would 
French. 


think that nothing short of despair could have led him to 
dream of secking for it. He craved help of one who was 
indeed bound to grant it by every official und by every 
personal tie, but who bad hitherto acted towards William 
only ae a faithless enemy, ready to grasp at any advantage, 
however mean and treacherous, The Duke of the Nor- 
mans, driven to such humiliation by the intrigues of an 
ungrateful kinsman, crossed the French border, and made 
his suit to King Henry at Poissy? He met with favour in 


+ On Endo see the Colchester History in the Monasticon, iv. 607-608, 
and Ellis, Introduction to Domesday, i. 415. Orderic (489 C) calls bim 
“Normanniet dueis dapiforum, qui in pago Constantino divitia ot potartate 
infer Normansiae proceres ewinebate” He married Roberia, daughter of 
Richard son of Count Gilbert (Ib. 608). 

* We learn the place of meeting from Orderic (372 A); “Unde coactus 
juvenia dux Pexeism oovolavit, ibique pronus ad pedes Henrid regis 
corruit, et ab co contr malefidos proceres et cognatos auxilium petivit.” 
‘So Roman do Rou, 89425 

“Par pleintes ke Willame fist, 
E par parolon ke il dist, 
Fist It rels assembler son oat.” 
Other writers are lews eager to wet forth William's humiliation, William 
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the eyes of his overlord ; a French army, with the King cuar.vur, 
at its head, was soon ready to mareh to the support of Henry | 
Duke William against his rebel. It is hard to see why his help in 
Henry, whose whole earlier and later conduct is of so P™ 
opposite a kind, stood forth for this once faithfully to dis- 
charge the duties of an honourable over-lord towards an 
injured vassal. One would have thought that » revolt His 
which, above all others, tended to the dismemberment of Probstle 
Normandy would have been hailed by Henry as exactly 
falling in with the interests of the superior power, Instead 

of the one strong and united state which had hitherto cut 

him off from the whole coast from Britanny to Ponthieu, 

there was now a chance of the establishment of two or 

three small principalities, each insignificant in itself, and 

all likely to be hostile to one another, Such states would 

ran a fair risk of being recovered one by one by their over- 

lord. Henry had himself in past years encroached on the 
Norman territory, and he had not serupled to give en- 
couragement to Norman traitors against their own sovereign. 

Yet the common interest: of princes may have led him to” 

see that it wae bad policy to abet open rebellion, and he 

may have doubted whether the aggrandizement: of the 
mutinous barons of the Bessin and the COtentin would be 

any real gain to France. Such neighbours might prove 

far more turbulent as vassals, and they might not be much 

more easy to subdue as enemies, than the firm and orderly 
government of the Dukes of Rouen. At all events French 

aid was freely granted to the princely suppliant.? The 


of Jumitges (vii, 17) says, “Necessitate coactus Henricum Francorum 
rregum expetiit pro subveniendi obtents.” The Brevis Relatio (ap. Giles, 
Seriptt. 3) says simply, “Contulit so ad rogom Francis." William of 
Poitiers (81) slurs over William's application to the King, aad takes no 
further notice of Henry's share in the campsiga, beyond adding, after his 
account of the battle, “Interfuit huic pralio Francia rex Henricus, vietrici 
‘causwe auxilians.” 

* The original writers donot greatly trouble themselves about the seeming 
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cnar.vi. King set forth at the head of his army to join the troops 
which William had gathered from the loyal districts, and 
to share with them in a decisive encounter with the rebel 
forces. 
Bamzor ‘Tho French and the loyal Normans joined their forces 
poxas, some miles to the east of Caen, in the neighbourhood of 
re47s the memorable field of Val-ds-dunes. The spot is not one 
specially attractive in itself; it is mot one of those spots 
which seem marked out by the hand of nature as specially 
designed to become the scene of great historical events. 
But we shall see that, for the purposes of the particular 
battle which was fought there, no ground could have been 
better fitted. Nor, at first sight, does the fight of Val-8s- 
dunes, an engagement of cavalry between. two Norman 
factions, seem to have any claim to a place among the 
ite import great battles of history. But Val-te-dunes was the first 
que» in tbe pitched battle of the Conqueror ; it was the field on which 
William. he first won a right to that lofty title, and the lessons 
which he learned there stood him in good stead on a far 
“more awful day. And more than this, it was there that 
William conquered his own land and his own people, and 
Ly that earlier conquest both schooled and strengthened 
himself for his mightier conquest beyond the sea. Nor- 
mandy had first to be firmly grasped, and her fierce barons 


inconsistency of Henry's comluct. There ia perhaps a slight touch of 
saream in the words of William of Jumibges (vil. 17), “Tune tandem rer 
memor bengfcéi quod » patre ejus sibi quondam impeusum fuernt, vires 
‘Francoram simul coégit.” But William of Malmesbury knows no motive 
but pure gratitude (ili, 230); “Necessitas regom tutorerm excivit ut 
dosperatis partibus pupilli muccurreret. Ttaqua patarne benevolentim 
recordatas,qvod oum favoresuo in rognum aublimaverat, apud Walesdunas 
in defectores frrult." We then find ourselves in the thick of the battle 
Orderie (372 A) seems to make it an act of simple maguanimity on the 
‘King’s part; “At illo [Henricus], ut erat clemens, desolato sdolescenti 
compatiens, robur exercitus Francorum excivit, et in Neustriam duct 
auxilisturay perrexit.”, William, or Orderie, in the death-bed summary 
(657 B), ledves out the French aid altogether ; “Tunc anxiliante Deo, qui 
justua judex est, inter Cadomum et Argemtias hostes vici.” 
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to be brought under the yoke, before the hand of William cuar. vin 
could be stretched forth to fix its grasp on England, and 

to press the yoke upon the necks of her people, Ina word, 

the strife with Randolf and Neal and their revolted pro- 

vinces was the needful forerunner of the strife with Harold 

and his kingdom. The tourney of Norman horsemen upon. 

the open slope of Val-2s-dunes was William’s school of 

fence for the sterner clashing of axe and spear upon the 
Pallissded heights of Senlac. 

And there is another aspect in which the two battles Valts. 
have a common feature, Val-ds-dunes, no less than Senlae, gon,” 
was a struggle between the Roman and the Teuton. ‘The bewees 
fact was not indeed forced in the same way upon men’s and Tes- 


minds by the outward contrast of language, of tactics, of min” 
every badge of national difference. Still it is none the 
less true that af Val-ts-dunes the old Scandinavian blood 
of Normandy found its match, and more than its match, 
in the power of France and of the French portions of the 
Norman duchy. Danish Contances and Saxon Bayeux 
were brought fice to face with Romanized Rouen aud 
Evreux and with royal Paris iteelf, From all the lands Districts 
east of the Dive men flocked to the ducal standard. The "bich =~ 
episcopal cities of Lisieux and Evreux, no less than primatial William. 
Rouen, sent forth their loyal burghers, and the men of the 
surrounding districts pressed no less eagerly to the muster. 
‘They came, according to the old divisions of which the 
suppression of the peasent revolt had not wholly broken 
up, arranged in companies which still kept the name of 
communes, suggesting the freedom which they had perhaps 
not wholly lost.1 From beyond the Seine came the troops 
of Canx, from between the Seine and Dive came the mea 
of Auge, and from the south of the duchy came the men of 
Duke Robert’s county of Hiesmes. And who can doubt 

+ Reman de Rou, 8997. “Ze s‘asomblerent Hi cumunes,” For the lit 
ofthe districts which helped William see rv. 8946 et seqq. 

You. 5 
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cup. vir, that foremost among them all were the burghers of 





Se 
Vattle, 


‘William's own Falaise, zealous on behalf of a prince who 
was also their own immediate countryman? But the whole 
west of Normandy, the land where the old Norman speech 
and spirit bad longest lingered, was arrayed on the side of 
the rebels, Except the contingent of his own birthplace and 
ite neighbourhood, no part of the Duke's force seems to 
have come from the lands west of the Dive; all else came 
from the old domain of Rolf, the oldest, but, then as now, 
not the most Norman Normandy.* 

The field of battle lies just within the jhoniile country? 
Sonth-east of Caen, in continuation of the high ground 
of Allemagne immediately south of the town, stretches 
along, broad, and slightly elevated plain, sloping gently 
towards the east.‘ It hardly deserves to be called a hill, 
and the indentations with which its sides are broken 
hardly deserve to be called valleys. Several villages 
and churches, Seoqueville, Bellengreville, Billy, Chiche- 


} See Appendix X. 

* My account of the field and battle of Val-te-daves is drawn from aa 
‘exauninstion made on the spot in May, 1867. In company with Mr. J. R. 
Green, I went over the whole ground, Wace in hand, No modern descrip: 
tion can do more than amplify Wace's few topographical touches (Roman 
do Rou, 8978 et s0q9.), and his minute and epirited account of the battle, 
Every detail shows in how thoroughly honest and caroful » spirit he eet to 
‘work. On the topography, see De Caumont, Statistique Monumental dy 
Calvades, ii. 84 et seqg., and Appendix X. 

* Tshould greatly Tike to come across some explanation of this pureling 
name (sce De Coumont, i. 53). Nothing is moro likely than » Teutonic 
colony anywhere in these parts, but such a colony would hardiy be called 
Allemannia, The name is ancient, as it occurs in William's foundation 
charter of Saint Stephen's, See Neustris Pis, 626. The copy there given ia 
not very accurate, an I oan witness from having (for once) examined an 
original manuscript. 

* Roman de Rou, 89% 

“ Main encuntre sdleil levant 
So funt la terre on avalent.”” 


‘Li plaines sunt lunges & Iées, 
N'i a granz moms ne granz valléc.” 





* Th. 8982; 
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boville, form the boundaries of the field, but the plain enar.viir. 


itself is open and without sny remarkable feature. A 
ridge somewhat higher than the rest of the ground, 
known as Mount Saint Lawrence, is the only conspicuous 
point of the plain itself, and this marks the western 
boundary of the actual battle-ground. The little stream 
of the Muanee, a tributary of the Ome, bounds the 
plain to the south-east.’ To the north lies the high- 
ground of Argences, over which William advanced with 
the troops of the loyal districts. The French auxiliaries, 
approaching from the south by way of Mezidon, first 
reached the little village of Valmeray, where a ruined 
tower of later date marks the site of the church of 
Saint Brice in which King Henry heard mass before 





the battle* Meanwhile the Duke’s forces crossed the Junction 
Muance at the ford of Berengier,> and at once joined Dacal and 
the French, King and Duke now ranged their troops French 


in the order in which it was most natural to meet an 
enemy advancing from the west, The Normans, who 
had come from the north, formed the right wing, while 
the French, coming from the south, naturally formed 
the left. There was pitched the zoyal standard, on 
which we are told that the presumption of the upstart 
house of Paris had dared to emblazon the eagle of Julius 
and Charles! King Henry and Duke William, each 
* Roman de Rou, 8988 ; 


“Une riviere V'svirone, 
Devers midi devers none” 





+ Tb. Boo: 
“A SaintBrigun de Valmerel Li jor ke In bataille fa: 
Fu ls mome chantée ol rei, Grant poor I unt i eler éu." 
* Tb. goot. 
"Te, goog; 


“La gent Willame fu adestre, Vers ocident torment lor vis, 
E Franceiz furent h seneatre ; Quer Ih sourent los anemia.” 
* Beaolh, 33499 5 
“Or fait son estandart drecier, 
La fu Veigle d'or qui resplent,” 
82 
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uP. Vile baton in hand,! were now marshalling their troops, and 


A 


the battle seemed about to begin, when, if we may 
trust our only detailed narrative of that day's fight, one 
side was cheered and the other dispirited by an unlocked- 
for incident. 

Ralph of Tesson wae lord of the forest of Cingueleiz, 
the forest some way to the south of Caen, between the 
rivers Orne and Lise, and his chief seat was at Harcourt 
Thury, He was s lord of grest power, and his following 
ia said to have numbered no less than a hundred and 
twenty knights with their banners and tokens He had 
no ground of quarrel with the Duke; yet he had joined 
in the conspiracy, and had sworn on the saints at Bayeux 
to smite William wherever he found him.? But his heart 
emote him when he found himself standing face to face 
against his lord in open battle, His knights too pressed 
around him, and reminded him of his homage and 
plighted fuith, and how he who fought against his 
nataral lord had no right to fief or honour On the other 
hand the Viscounts Neal and Randolf pressed him to stand 


1 Roman de Roa, 9020; 
“Ex sa main chorcun un bastion.” 
2 Tb. gota; 
Set vings chevaliers out od sel ‘Tui aloent lances levées, 
‘Tant dut aveir en sun cunrei, Et en totes guimgles fermées.” 


* Tb. 90425 
“Cll lor avelt sins asseuré, Ke Guillame sempres ferreit 
Et Baox sor sainz juré, En kel lien il Io trovereit.” 


One might wish that another oath on the saints at Bayeux could have. 
found as etry and convoniont fulfilment, 
* Roman de Rou, 90505 
“Guillame ext eon natural sie, “Vant wun pero et sum barnage 

Et ileis homs ne puet desdire, N's dreitel fié ne & T'onor, 

Penss ke il Ii fist homage Ki se combat & son seignor,” 
‘The feudal acruple fa stronger in tho minds of the inferior tenants, a point 
worth noticing, whether the tale be trustworthy in detail or not. This 
agrees with Wace’s former statement that, even in the revolted provinces, 
the popular feeling was on William's side, The poor gentleman might 
need the protection of the common sovereign hardly less than the peasamh 
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firmly by them, and promised great rewards as the price cnar.vm. 


of bis adherence. For a while he stood doubiful, keeping 
his troop apart from either army. We are told how the 
King and the Duke marked them as they stood, and 
how William told Henry that he knew them for the 
men of Ralph of Tesson, that their leader had no gradge 
against him, and that he believed that they would all 
soon be on his cide. Presently the arguments of his 
own knights prevailed with Ralph; he bade them halt, 
and he himself spurred across the field, shouting as his 
war-ery the name of his lordship of Thury He rode 
up to the Duke, he struck him with his glove, and go 
discharged his oath to emite Willism wherever he found 
him? The Duke weleomed the returning penitent, and 
Ralph rode back to his men. His detachment stood 
aside for a space till the two hosts were engaged in the 
thick of the battle. He then watched his time, and made 
a vigorous charge on the side of the Duke. 


Such lucky reinforcement might well stir up the Charter 
spirite of the young Duke and his followers. Every man {ieue, = 


was eager for battle. A fierce combat of cavalry began. 2 


tare oom 


We have heard of the infantry of the communes mieten 


appearing at the ducal muster, but we hear nothing of 
them in the battle, Woe hear nothing of the Norman 
archers, who were to win so terrible a renown upon a 
later field. All is one vast tourney; it is a struggle 
between two companies of mounted knights charging 


* 1 wish I could believe, with Thierry (i. x0) and Pluquet (Wace, il 
3% 528), that this warcry wae an invocation of Thor, “Thor sie,” as 
‘opposed to the “Dex aie” of the French Normans, But I fear we must 
eo in it nothing more profound or venerable than the lordahip of Thury. 
Bee Prevost, Wace, p. 528, and Taylor, a1 ; Palgrave, iil. 

* Examples of entrapping men to diatructi by the Iteralfulllnent of 
‘an cath are common enough. This opposite case may be compared with 
‘Anrelian’s way of discharging his onth when besieging Tyana; *“Canem in 
lhec oppido non relinquam.” ‘The city was taken, and the Emperor slew 
all the doge. Vopiacus, Aurelion, 42, 23 (Fist. Aug, ii: 472). 
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‘ur.vut. one another with shield, sword, and lance, The first 


Perwnal 
exertions 
of King 
Heory, 


great battle of William, like the first great battle of 
‘Alexander, was truly a battle of chivalry in every sense 
of the word, a hand to hand personal fight between 
mounted nobles on either side. On pressed the Duke, 
sword in hand, seeking out the perjured Viscounts? and 
shouting the war-ery of Normandy, * Dex aie.”* On 
the same side roo the shout of “ Montjoye-Saint-Denys,” 
the national war-cry of the French kingdom. From the 
rebel host arose the names of various local saints, patrons 
of the castles and churches of the revolted leaders, Saint 
Sever, Saint Amand, and others of less renown.t On 
the rebel left rode the men of the Bessin, on the right 
those of the Cétentin. The men of the peninsula thus 
came face to face with the royal troops; the King of 
the French, as in the old days of Lewis and Harold,’ 
had to meet in close fight with the fiercest and most 
unconquerable warriors of the Norman name. And well 
and bravely did King Henry do his duty on that one 
day of his life. Even in the Norman picture, it is around 
the King, rather than around the Duke, that the main 
storm of battle is made to centre. The knights now met 


* Arian, vi 11.9. 'AAAG xpde Tpaviey ply gurd8y pax bemey. Iv. 8. 
Hp leropaxia # tat Tpavicy, 
+ Roman de Rou, 9074; 











“Willame va par la campaigne ; Li dui visountea vait quérant 
‘Deo Normans meine grant compaigue, Ui perjures demandant.” 
* Th. 0945 
"Oil de France rient Mongjoie;  Willame eri, Dez aie ; 
Coo lor ost bal ke Yen loe cio; Croat Venseigue do Normendie.” 
* Seo Taylor, 22. 


5 See vol. i. p. 218. Wace seems rather to delight in opposing his own 
province to the French, 9108 ; 
"EL rei do France ot as Francciz 


Si viut easemb Costentineiz.” 
So 9128; 


“Constentineiz ® Franceiz sunt 
Li uns as altres contrestunt.” 
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‘on each side, lance to lance, and, when their lances were cusr.vit. 


shivered, sword to sword. There was no difference of 
tactics, no contrast between one weapon and another; 
the fight of Val-ésecdunes was the sheer physical en- 
counter of horse and man, the mere trial of personal 
strength and personal skill in knightly exercises. The 
King, aa in such a Bght any man of common courage 
could not fail to do, exposed himself freely to danger; 
but as far as his personal adventures went, the royal 
share in the battle was somewhat unlueky. Once, if not 
twice, the King of the French, the over-lord of Nor- 
mandy, was hurled from his horse by the thrust of a 
Norman lance, A knight of the Cétentin first overthrew 
him by a sudden charge. The exploit was long remem- 
dered in the rimes of his warlike province,’ but the hero 
of it purchased his renown with his life. Tho King was 
unhurt, but the report of such an accident might easily 
spread confusion among his army. Like more renowned 
warriors before and after, like Eadmund at Sherstone, 
like William at Senlac? it was needful that he should 
show himsclf to his followers, and wipe out the ill luck 
by fresh exploits. Henry was therefore soon again in 
the thickest of the fight; but less fortunate than either 
Eadmund or William, the like mishap befell him a 
second time’ The King presently came neross one of 


1 Roman de Rou, 9144: 
De go distrent li paixant, De Costentin jews Ea lance 
Evdieat encore on gabont: Ki ahati le rei de Peanca.” 
‘The verves have the same ring as the lines on Richard preserved by the 
Winchester Acnalist, 1199; 
“In Limozin aagitta fabricabitire 
Qua tymannus morti dabitur.” 
* See vol. I, p. 387 5 fil. ps 484. 
‘was real, though his death was imaginsry; i 
was an invention of Eadric. But the effect on the army would be the 
ame in all three cases, 
# The uarrative in the Roman de Rou (9134-9207) clearly implice that 
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caar.vm the three great chiefs of the rebellion; another thrust, 


dealt by the lance of Hamon, again aid Henry on tho 
ground; but a well-timed stroke from a French knight 
more than avenged this second overthrow; the lord of 
Thorigny was earried off dead on his shield like an old 
Spartan? The King honoured his valiant adversary, and, 
by his express order, Hamon was buried with all fitting 
eplendour before the church of our Lady at Esquai on 
the Orne.? 

The King is thus made decidedly the foremost figure 
in the picture, and somewhat inglorions as were Henry’ 
personal experiences that day, it is to him and his 
Frenchmen that the Norman post doos not scruple to 
attribute the vietory.3 The fight appears throughout as 





‘Henry was overthrown twics, first by « nameless knight of the Cdtentin, 
moondly by Hamon himself At the same time there ocrtainly ia, as Mr. 
‘Taylor (p. 25) says, a certain confusion in the way of telling the story, and 
‘ene might be tempted to believe that the one overthrow was amere repeti- 
tion of the other. But esch story seems to receive s certain amount of 
‘corroborative evidence, ‘The first overthrow in supported by the Cotentin 
rime, the second by the independent testimony of William of Malmerbary 
Gis 230); “ Halmo in acie caus, cujas insignis violentis Invdatur, quod 
‘poum regem equo dejecerit ; quare a concurrentibus stipatoribus inter- 
emtua.” 











). “Mex sor Fesou fa mort lev.” 
|.“ Profortitudinis mirnoulo regio jussu tamulatus 
‘egregie.” Wace (9200) mentions the place. He is buried “ devant Tiglise,’ 
seemingly not in the chorch, 
* Roman de Rou, 9258; 
“Nol ee cumbati cum pros; Mar i fossent Franosis venus, 
Si tiex les trovadt Ii reis tos, _Descunfz fument b veincua.” 
So again, gato; 








4 Mala go sni ke li reis veinki.” 

It is not wonderful that this line should be atill more emphatioally taken 
hy «French writer (Dusheme, i. 97); “'Anno denique Incarnat 
Dominion .xUv11.eepe nominntus rex Hemricus cum tibus tantom mile 
Iibue srmatorum commisit bellun cum xxx, millibus Nermannorum, oooque 
muperavis, ot venernbilem adolercentem Willmum, magni Normannorum 
principia Roberti lium, ois vi superpomuit, quem exh volebant.” 
So in Abbot Hugh's Chronicle (Pertz, viii. oa); * Willelmus, fraude 
siorum Normannis pulsus, Rotertwn Francorum expetivit regem, qui, belle 
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& fight between Normans and Frenchmen.’ But the cuar.vns, 
Duke of the Normans himself was not idle. If his royal fea jreas 
ally was personally unlucky, it was on this day that frtuneof 
William began that career of personal success, of good 
fortune in the mere tug of battle, which, till the clouded 
evening of his life, was as conspicuous as the higher 
triumphs of his military genius and his politieal craft. 

Men loved to tell how the young Duke slew with hie 

own hand the beloved vassal of Randolf, Hardrez, the 
choicest warrior of Bayeux ;? how the veteran champion, 

in the pride of his might, rode defiant in the front 

rank; how the Duke rode straight at him, not justing 

with his lance as ina mimic tourney, but smiting hacd 

to hand with the eword. The poet rises to an almost 
Homeric flight, when he tells us how William emote 

the rebel below the chin, how he drove the sharp steel 
between the throat and the chest, how the body fell 
beneath his stroke and the soul passed away.’ 


cet mana valida congreasas, victis et prostratis Normannis, de traditoribus 
judicio dato, comitatum ei restituit.” 

+ Roman de Rou, 9173; 

E Francelz Normans envair, 
E Normans toruer & guenohir.” 
So 9266 ; 
“‘Frameeis de tutes pars espeissent, 
Normanz décheient & décreissent.” 

‘We must remember that all the local feelings of Wace, a native of Jersey 
and anon of Bayeux, would be on the side of the rebels, however much 
they might be balanced by loyalty to the memory of William. 

7 Benolt, 33660; “Hardres uns chevalier hardis, 

De Baiues nex ¢ norriz, 
Proiseter d'armes ¢ concux" 

+ ‘The anatomical precision of Wace (9222) in quite in the style of the 

Tlind ; 








illamne vers li s'eelensa, Li fist pamer le fer trenchant ; 
Un glaive tint, bien l'nvian; Ne li pout rien aveir garant, 
Parmi li cors lez Is menton, —_Willame empoint 8 cil chal, 
Entre Ia gorgo ot le gotron, ‘Li cora envors, Palme em iss” 
‘Theao nro spirited lines; 20 is the whole description of the battle; yet 
how feebly does the Romance of Gaul, even in this ite earliest and most 
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our. vu. ‘The fortune of the day was now distinctly turning 
Resdolf against the rebels; but bad all of them shown equal 
and fees, courage, the issue of the struggle might still have been 
unfavourable to King and Duke. Neal of Saint Saviour 
still fought among the foremost, of the men of his 
peninsula, but the heart of his accomplice from Bayeux 
‘began to fail him, Randolf had seen his most cherished 
yossal fall by the hand of his young sovereign; his 
heart quailed lest the like fate should be his own; he 
feared lest Neal had fled; he feared that he was be- 
tryed to the enemy; he repented that he had ever put 
on his helmet; it was sad to be taken captive, it was a 
still worse doom to be slain, The battle ceased to give 
him any pleasure; he gave way before every charge; 
he wandered in front and in rear; at last he lost, heart 
altogether; he dropped his lance and his shield, he 
Neal con- atretched forth his neck,? and rode for his life. The 
faut cowards, we are told, followed him; but Neal still kept 
lust. up the fight, giving and taking blows till his strength 
failed him. The French pressed upon him; their numbers 
increased; the numbers of the Norman lessened ; some 
of his followers had fled, others lay dead and dying 
around him, At last the mighty lord of the Cdtentin 
saw that all hope was lost. On the rising ground of 
Saint Lawrence the last blow seems to have been struck. 
‘The spot was afterwards marked by s commemorative 


‘vigorous shape, sound beside the native ring of the Ludwigiled and the 
‘Song of Maldon, 
* Roman de Rou, 9249 ; 
“La Bataille mult li doeplait.” 

Tassume that this means sometbiog more than mere rorrow at ill success ; 
it seams to imply the Loss of the ® certaminis gnudis,” which he had doubt- 
leas enjoyed in the opening charge of the battle. Through the whole of 
this paragraph Ido little more than translate the life-like description of 
‘Wace. 

* Th.ga54: “Lesa In lance} pols Ieseu, 

Fuisnt sen vait, cot estendu,” 
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chapel which was destroyed by the Huguenots in the cur. vu 
religious wars. On its site it doubtless was that the 

valiant Neal at last turned and left the field, seemingly 

the last man of the whole rebel army. 

The rout now became general. ‘The example of Randolf Roct of the 
drew after it far more followers than the example of Neal. 
‘The rebels rode for their lives in small parties, the troops 
of the King and the Duke following hard upon them, and 
smiting them from the rear, From the ridge of Saint 
Lawrence they rode westward, to reach the friendly land 
of Bayeux ;* they rode by the abbey of Fontenay and the 
quarries of Allemagne ; but the flood of the Orne checked 
their course; men and horses were swept away by the 
stream, or were slaughtered by the pursuers in the attempt 
to cross; the mills of Borbillon, we are told, were stopped 
by the dead bodies? 

The victory was a decisive one, and it was one which Complete. 
proved no less decisive in its lasting results than it had victory. 
been as a mere success on the field of battle. King Henry TheFrench 
had done his work well and faithfully; he now went back return, 
to his own land, and left William to complete the re- 
duction of his revolted subjects. One of them, the first 
author of the plot, still made a long and vigorous resist 
ance, Of the conduct of Guy of Burgundy in the field we 
hear nothing, except an incidental mention of » wound 
which he received there? Indeed, since the appearance of 
his three great Norman adherents, the Burgundian prince 


+ Roman de Rou, 9288; 
“En Béessin volent tomer.” 





portant part 
Abvorbuit non paucos 
. Rex cum di 





in the destruction of the rebels, Will, Pict. 8 
Suvius Olns equites cum equi” Will. Gem, vi 3 
tanta cos illico strage delevit, ut quos gladi it, Deo formidinem 
inferente, fugientes fluvios Olnue absorberet. Malms, iif. 230, 
“Multi flominis Olnw rapacitate interoopti, quod, in aroto locati, equos 
ad transvadandos vortices instimularent.” 

* Ord, Vit. 657 B. “Guidonem vulneratum ot de bello fuga elapsum,” 
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cuar.vur, has nearly dropped out of sight He now shows himeelf 


Encape of 
‘Guy, 


again, to receive from the Norman writers a vast outpouring 
of scorn on account of his flight from the field? though it 
does not appear to have been in any way more shameful 
than the flight of the mas of his Norman allies. At any 
rate he wae not borne away in the reckless rush of his 
comrades towards the Orne. He escaped, with a large 
body of companions? in quite the opposite direction, to 


He defends his own stronghold of Brionne on the Risle. There he 


hhimeelf at 
Brionne, 


took up s position of defence, and was speedily followed 
and besieged by Duke William. The stronghold of 
Brionne of those days was not the hill-fortress, the shell 
of a donjon of that or of the next age, which now looks 
down upon the town and valley beneath. The dwelling of 
Count Guy had natural defences, but they were defences 
of another kind. The town iteclf seems to have been 
strongly fortified; but the point of defence which was 
most relied on at Brionne was not a castle of the ordinary 
Kind or on one of the ordinary kind of sites; it was a forti- 
fied hall of stone which stood on an island in the river.‘ 


1 The only writer, T think, who introduces Guy personally in his account 
of tho war ie William of Malmesbury (iii. 230); “Cum his per totam 
Normanniam grasatater predo improbissimus, inani spe ad comitatus 
illeetua” 

© # pralio lapaug,” anys William of Jurmidgen ; “ vix elapeus,” according 
to William of Malmesbury: while, in William of Poitiers, it risca to 
* tumpisine elapsas.” 

> "Cum magno equitaty,” says William of Poitiers (81). 

* The description given by William of Poitiers (u, s) is remarkable; 
“Brionium . . contendit. Oppidum hoo, quum loci natura, tum opere 
inexpugnabile vitebatur. Nam, preter alia firmamenia, que moliri con- 
uevit belli mocwasitudo, aulam habet lapideam arcie woum pugnantibue 
pretentem, quam fluvius Risela nullo quidem tractu vadi impatiens 
circumfluit.” It is referred to again by Orderic, 687 B, where describing 
the later siege of Brionne by Duke Robert, he sys that they threw 
Durning missiles “super tectom principalia sulo in munimento.” He 
there calls Brionne “‘munitisium costrum quod in madi¢ullio tere 
sium est” On the “*wula lapides,” as distinguished from castle strictly 
‘0 called, see Appendix 8, But the words of William of Poitiers veem to 
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William had once brought his own native Falaise to yield ouar. vii. 
to one vigorous assault;1 but ab Brionne, though we are 
expressly told that the stream was everywhere fordable, 

the island fortress seems to have been deemed proof against 

any attacks of thi kind, A regular siege alone could Siege of 
reduce it, and William was driven to practise all the ier rego! 
devices of the military art of his day against his rebellious 

cousin. He built a castle, this time doubtless of wood, on 

each side of the river, and thus cut off the besieged from 

their supplies of provisions. Constant assaults on the 
beleaguered hall are spoken of; but their aim seeme to 

have been mainly to frighten the besieged rather than to 

produce any more practical effect; hunger was the sure 

and slow means to which William trusted to bring Guy 

to reason. ‘The siege was clearly a long one, though it is 

hard to believe, on the incidental statement of « single 
authority, that it was spread over a space of three years.¢ 

At last tho endurance of Guy and his companions gave Surrender 
way, and he sent messengers praying for merey. The Brisane. 
Duke required the surrender of the castle; but touched, 











show that the town had fortifications of its own; and this again sugreste 
the question, what was the slate of the point overhanging the town where 
the present castle stands? See Appendix 8, 

* S00 abore, p. 208, 

* Will, Pict, 81, “Castella utrimque ad ripss fluminis bipartiti op- 
ponena” So Will Gem. “‘Stabilitis munitionibus ia utraque parte 
fluminis vocabulo Risle.” 

* Will. Pict. 81. “Oppugnatione diurna tervitans." 

* William of Poitiers merely says “postremo.” Orderie (687 B), in 
describing the speedy capture of Brionne by Duke Robert in 1090, says, 
“Sic Robertus dux ab hora nona Brionnam ante aolis ocearam obtinut, 
quam Guillelmus pater ojus, cum aurilio Henrici Francorum regis, sibi 
viz in tribus annie mubigere potoit, dum Guido flius Rainaldi Burgundionis 
Post protium Vallisdunensis illic presidium sibi statuit,” But there in 
nothing in any other writer to imply that Guy held oat for any such length 
‘of time, and it scams quite inconsistent with the sseount of William of 
Tumidyes, Morcover it is clear that Henry took no part in the siege ; 
“Quem [Guidonom] dux, rege Franciam repetente, propere insequutus,” 
&e. (Wil. Gem, vil. 17.) 
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. we are told, by the tie of kindred blood, he bade Guy 


remain in his court.! Nor was the Duke’s hand, on the 


. whole, heavy on the other offenders. No man was put to 


death, though William's panegyrist holds that death was 
the fitting punishment for their offences? Bat in those 
days, both in Normandy and elsewhere, the legal execution 
of a state criminal was an event which seldom happened. 
Men’s lives were recklessly wasted in the endless warfare 
of the times, and there were men, as we have seen, who 
did not shrink from private murder, even in its basest 
form.‘ But the formal hanging or beheading of a noble 
prisoner, so common in later times, was, in the eleventh 
century, 9 most unususl sight.’ And, strange ao it may 
sound, there was a sense in which William the Conqueror 
was not a man of blood. He would sacrifice countless 
lives to his boundless ambition; he did not scruple to 
condemn his enemies to cruel personal mutilations;* he 
would keep men for years, as a mere measure of security, 
in the horrible prison-houses of those days; but the taking 


) Will Pick 81, “Motus dux consanguinitate, supplicitate, miserin 
‘vieti, non soerbius vindioavit. Recepto castro, in curia ss commanere 
eum concemit.” So Will. Gem. u. 8, ‘Dux, suorom consultu, miserie 
‘misertus, clementer ili pepercit, recepto castello Brioci, cum suis 
domssticis cum manere in dom: juseit.” 

* Will, Piet. 81, ““Supplicia item conmocils, que capfialia ex wquo 
irrogarentur, condonsre maluit ob rationabiles caussas” This distinct 
‘statement cannot be sbaken by the vastly inferior authority of Henry of 
Huntingdon (M. H. B. p. 759 C), who mys, “Quosdam exnulavit, quosdam 
corpore minuit.”” 

* As for our English practice in this matier, it is enough to say that not 
18 drop of English blood was shed by tho executioner during all the civil 
disturbances of the of Eadward, Under Willinm, Waltheof is made 
Iby Orderic (535 A) to may, “ Anglicn lex capitis obtruncations traditorem 
mouletat.” If no, the law bad taken wm alecp of sixty yeare when it wae 
revived in hia own case, 

‘ See above, pp. 193-1994 aud compare the whole career of Eadric, 

* Compare the remarks of Palgrave, iii. 78; and see vol. i. p. 495- 

* See hia alleged Laws, R. Howden, ii. 218, and the remarks of Professor 
‘Stubbs, Preface, xxix, xxxii. 
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away of human life in cold blood was something from cxar. vm. 
which he shrank, His biographer exultingly points out 

this feature in his character, and his reeorded acts do not 

belie his praise.’ Once only did he swerve from this rule, 

when he sent Waltheof, innocent and penitent, to the 
eaffold. And as that act stands out conspicuously from 

its contrast to his ordinary conduct, so it is the act from 

which it is impossible not to date the decline of his 

high fortune. And at the time of his first great vietory, 
William was of an age when men are commonly disposed 

to be generous, nor had any of the worst features of hi 
character as yet come to the surface. With one exception 

only, mo very hard punishments were inflicted on the 
conquered rebels. ‘The mass of the rebellious barons paid Desir. 
fines, gave hostages, and had to submit to the destruction Sac" 
of the castles which they had raised without the ducal 
licence? To this, and to other measures of the same kind, 

it is owing that such small traces of the Norman castles 

of the cleventh century now remain, Neal of Saint 





» William of Poitiers, spesking of a somewhat Inter stage of his life, bas 
93), “More avo illo optimo, rom opiate abeque crucre 
‘and he continues at Length (94) ; “Monet equidem digna 
ratio ot boo momoriee prodere, quam pis continentia oedem semper vitarerit, 
nisi belliea vi aut alia gravi necessitudine urgente. Ersilio, carcere, iéem 
alia animadcersione que vitam non adineret, ulcisci malebat ; qucs juxta 
Titum sive legum institute ceteri principes gladio absumunt, bello captos 
vel domi crimiaum capitaliom manifesto.” The words in Italica are 
clonrly an cupbemiam for mutilation, as we shall sco by his conduct at 
Alengon. $0 the Abingdcn Chronicler (1076), speaking of Willams 
worst doings, tells us; “Sume hi wurdon geblende, and same wrecen of 
lande, and sume getawod to scande. Pus wurdon pw kyninges awican 
genyBerade.” Hero is no mention of capital punishment, eave ia the caso 
of Waltheof only. 

* Will. Pict. 82, “Dein ed jussum ejus festinanter ac funditus de- 
struxere munitiones novariin rerum studio constrictas.” Will. Gem. vil, 
17. “Conspicientes itaque euncti optimates qui deviarant a ducis fdelitate 
illum ome presidium fagm parti destruxisee, partim interclusines, datia 
boidibus rigida colla et ut dominosuo subdidere, Siccasteltis wigue eversis, 
nullas ultra ausus est contra eum rebellem animum detegere.” 
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Saviour had to withdraw for a time to Britanny, but his 
exile must have been short, as we find him, soemingly in 
the very next year, again in office and in the ducal favour. 
He survived his restoration forty-four years ;1 he lived to 
repay at Sonlae the old wrong done by Englishmen to 
his father's province, but, almost alone among the great 
Norman chiefs, he received no share in the spoils of Eng- 
land. As for Guy, he presently left the country of his 
own free will. His sojourn at William’s court must have 
been little else than an honourable imprisonment, and it 
would seem that he now found little respect or sympathy 
in Normandy.? He returned to his native land, the 
Burgundian Palatinate, and there, we are told, spent the 
rest of hig days in plotting against his brother, the reign- 
ing Count William.’ One criminal only was reserved for 
a harsher fate. Grimbald was taken to Rouen, and there 
kept in prieon—such as prisons were in those days—and 
in fetters. He was looked on as the foulest traitor of all; 
he it was whom the Duke charged with the personal 





4 Will, Pict, 82. “Nigellum alio tempore (I do not understand this], 
quoniam improbe offearsbst, exsilio punitum fuisse comperis.” Wace 
(9312) gives the place of his exile; 

“ Néel ne 40 pout ncorder, Ea Brotaigne fa langemont, 

Ne el paix n’owa cunverser, _-Ainz ke il fist acordement.” 
Notwithstanding Wace's “‘lungement,” he must bave been restored in the 
next year, when we find him consenting to certain grants to the abbey of 
Marmoutier which the Duke bad made out of his catates in Guernsey 
(rineula que appeliatur Grenesodium ") during his banishment, See the 
‘charters in Delile, Preuves, 21-25. By some ovident elip of dictation or 
copying, Neal instead of Guy is made, in Palgrave, iil. 217, to defend 
Kimeclf at Brioons. He died in 1092. Delisle, p. 24. 

* Will. Pict, 82, “Ouido in Burgondiam sponte rediit propter molestiam 

i, Ferre apud Normanncs pigetat vilom se cunctis, odiomum esse 








Fro! 
multi.” 

3 Will Pict. 82; Will. Malms. fii. 230. Mr. Thomas Rosooe, on the 
other hand (History of William the Conqueror, p. 61), tells us that “ at 
acubsoquent period he highly distinguished bimel! in the service of the 
duke, and headed a lange body of veteran troops at the famous batile of 
Hastings.” 
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atterapt on his life at Valognes.! Grimbald confessed the our. vi. 
crime, and named as his accomplice a knight named Salle 

the son of Hugh. The accused denied the charge, and 
challenged Grimbald to the judicial combat. Before the 
appointed day of battle came, Grimbald was found dead in 

his prison. He was buried with his fetters on his legs, 

his lands were confiscated, and part of them was given to 

the charch of Bayeux. Plessis became a domain of the 

see, and other portions of the estates of Grimbald became 

the corpses of various prebends in the cathedral chureb.? 


The power of William was now on the whole firmly estab- Establish 
lished. He had still to withstand many attacke from hostile Wil. 
neighbours, and we shall have yeb to record one more revolt 
of some importance within the Norman territory. But the 
Norman barons now knew that they had a master. For 
some years to come, internal discord, strictly so called, 
underwent a kind of lull to a degree most remarkable in 
such an age. Under the firm and equal government of her Effet 
great Duke, Normandy began to recover from her years im, 
of anarchy, and to rise to a higher degree of prosperity 

than she had ever yet attained to! The duchy became, 


jormandy. 


* Roman de Row, 9346; 











“ Se il le prist, il out raisun, Ce dist, Valuignes muniri 
Kar il oust par traisun, Quant un fol Golot I'en garni.” 

# 1b. 93625 

“A Baicuss fa lore otréite, A Madarne Sainte Marie, 
Quan} Tighe fu dedise, Partie fu ki ke I'en dio 
Dela terre Grimout partic ‘Mise & chascun en Pabéic.” 


Soo Pluquet and Taylor's notes. The ‘‘sbéio™ must mean the cathedral 
church, but it was a grost sscrifice to the rime for one of'te canons to 
peak of ft an an abbey. ‘Tho grant of Plessis and other possessions 
“Grimoldi perfidi” to Odo and bis uoceeeors in the wee of Bayeux will be 
foond in Gallia Christiana, xi. 64. 

* Will. Pict. 82. “Normanni supernti semel univers! colle subdidere 
domino suo, atque obsides dedere plurimi.” 

“1p. 113. “Ejus animadversione et legibus © Normannia sunt extermi- 
nati Istrones, homicide, malefici. . . . Caussam vidwe, inopis, pupil, ipsa 

Vor, 11, cy 
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more completely than it had ever been before, a member of 
the Capetian realm and of the European commonwealth. 
‘The Capetian King indeed soon learned again to look with 
a grudging eye on his northern neighbour; but the general 
result of the struggle must have been to make Normandy 
still more French than it was before. The French and 
the Scandinavian elements had met face to face, and the 
French element had had the upper hand, Frenchmen and 
French Normans had overthrown the stout Saxons of the 
Bessin and the fierce Danes of the Cétentin. The dis- 
tinction between the two parts of Normandy is still one 
which even the passing traveller may remark; but, from 
the day of Val-ds-dunes, it ceased to show itself in the 
great outward expressions of language and political feeling. 
‘The struggle which began during the minority of Richard 
the Fearless was now finally decided at the end of the 
minority of William the Bastard. The Count of Rouen 
bad overcome Saxons and Danes within his own domi- 
niong, and he was about to weld them into his most trust- 
worthy weapons wherewith to overeome Saxons and Danes 
beyond the sea, The omen of the fight against Neal and 
amon might well have recurred to the mind of William, 
when Neal himself and the son of Hamon marched forth 
at his side from the camp at Hastings, and went on to 
complete the conquest of England at Exeter and York. 


§ 3. From the Battle of Fal-cs-dunes to Willian’s Fisit 
to England, 1047-1051. 


‘William was thus at peace at home; his next war was 
indeed one of his own seeking, but it was one from which 


humiliter sudicbat, misericorditer agebst, rectissime definiebat, Ejus 
sequitate reprimente iniquam cupiditatem vicini minus vatentis aut Tinnitem 
agri movere aut rem ullam uaurpare, nee potena audelat quiequain nec 
Fauiliacts, Ville, castes, urbes, jum per euin habebant stabilia et bona.” 
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he could not have shrunk without breaking through every nar. vit. 
tie alike of gratitude and of feudal duty. ‘This is the first The Couns 
time that T have had directly to mention a power, which ther ox 
had been, for more than a hundred years, stoadily growing BNO. 
up to the south of Normandy, and which was to exercise mas, snd 
8 most important influence on the future history of Nor- history. 
mandy and, through Normandy, on that of England, I 

mean the dynasty of the Counts of Anjou. That house, 

the house which mounted the throne of England in the 154. 
person of a great-grandson of William, produced a sueces- 

sion of princes to whose personal qualities it must mainly 

have been owing that their dominions fill the place which 

they do fill in French and in European history. Anjou Chara 
holds a peculiar position among the great fiefs of France. Arvin” 
It was a singular destiny which gave so marked a cha- bistry- 
racter, and so conspicuous a history, to a country which 

seems in no way marked out for separate existence by any 
geographical or national distinction, Normandy, Britenny, 
Flanders, Aquitaine, ducal Burgundy, all had a being of 

their own; they were fiefs of the crown of France, but 

they were in no sense French provinees. But Anjou was 

at most an outpost on the Loire, a border district of 

France and Aquitaine ; beyond this position it had nothing 
specially to distinguish it from any other part of the great 

French duchy. A momentary Saxon occupation in the Saxon 
fifth century? cannot havo left: behind it any ouch abiding {oy 
traces as were certainly left by the settlement of the same 

people at Bayeux, perhaps even by their less famous settle 

ment at Scez.? It was wholly to tho energy and the 
marked character of its individual rulers that Anjou owed 

its distinct and prominent place among the principalities 

of Gaul. ‘Tho restleas spirit of the race showed itself 


* On the Saxon occupation of Anjou, seo Greg. Tur. fi. 18; Hist. Franc. 
Epit. 1, a. 
* On the Saxoms of Secz, the Saxones Diablinie, see Stapleton, f. xLiil, 
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cnar. vit, sometimes for good and more often for evil, but there was 


no Count: of Anjou who could be called a fool, a coward, 
ora faindant. 


Legends of | ‘The history or legends of the family which was to 


the eat 
Count.” 


Fstorical 
value of 
the tales, 


rise to such greatness laid claim to no very remote or 
‘llustrious pedigree! They tell us that the first Count 
of Anjou was invested with that dignity either by Charles 
‘the Bald or by hie son Lewis the Stammerer. They give 
him the name of Ingelgar; but his grandfather, Torquatius 
or Tortulfus, was, according to the legend, a peasant, and 
in the earliest form of the story he is made to epring from 
that Breton race of which his descendants became the most 
persevering enemies, It must have been a later version 
of the tale which invented for him a Roman name and 
= Roman descent? ‘The son of Torquatius, Tertallus, rose, 
we are told, to importance at the court of Charles, and 
founded the greatuess of his house. These tales are mere 
legends, yet they are, in one point of view, of no small 
historical value. Like the kindred story of the origin of 
Godwine, they point to a belief, which can hardly have 
been ill-founded, that, in Gaul in the ninth century and 
in England in the elevonth, ignoble birth did not hinder a 
man from rising to the highest dignities, or from founding « 
Gynasty of princes or even of Kings. It is not till we 


10m the authorities for the history of Angevin counta soo Ap- 
pendix Y. 

* We may here quote the legend as it appears in the Geeta Consulum, 
Chroniques Anjou, i, 35; D'Achery, iii. 237. “uit vir quidam de 
Ammorics Gallia, nomine Torquatiue, genus cujas olim ab Armorica jussu 
‘Masitai Imperatoris 1 Beitonibus, expulaum est. Inte a Britonibus, proprie- 
totem votusti ac Romani aominis ignorantibus, corrupto voeabulo Tortulfus 
ictus fuit.” We may be pretty sure that Tortulf, or something like it, of 
which his con's nams Tertullus seems another and happier Latinization, 
vwas the truo name. Charles makes Torquatias » forester,“ illinn forest 
que Nidus-meruli nuncapatur.” ‘The writer goes on to talle about senators 
‘and Emperors taken from the plough. 

* Soo vol. i. pp. 25% 326, 724. ‘The Gesta Conmlum become elo- 
quent on this bead (Chroniques, ii, 34). “Tempore enim Caroli Calvi 
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reach Fulk the Red, who is described as the son of Ingelgar, cuar. vm. 
that we come to history instead of legend. In history Fulk the 


however Fulk appears, not as a native or hereditary prince, St: 


but as a follower of Odo the son of Robert the Strong, 
afterwards the first Parisian King? From Odo Fulk 
received the government of Anjou, with the title, first 
of Viscount, then of Count. Little or nothing is known 
of his acts, but there is no need to doubt the statement 
of the legendary writers that he vigorously defended 





fiefs against the attacks of Northmen and Bretons.? This Tu 


Romulus was appropriately succeeded by a Numa, Fulk yr" 
the Good, renowned for his piety, his almsdeeds, hi 
and peaceful government, and for being the traditional 
author of the proverb that an unlettered King is but » 
crowned ass. Such is his chameter in legend, and this 





complures novi atque ignobiles, bono et honesto nobilibus potiores, clari 
et magni offecti sunt. Ques enim appetentes glorim militaria conspi- 
cicbat, periculis objectare et per cos fortunam temperare non dubitabat, 
rant enim ills diebue homines veteris prosapise multarumque imaginum, 
qui seta majorum suorum, non aus, ostentabaat ; qui quum ad aliquod grave 
offcivm mittebantur, aliquem « populo monitorem sui offci sumebant, 
quibus qoum rex ali imperare jussiatet, ipai sibi aliam imperatorem poses: 
ant [deo ex illo globo pauoos socum rex Carolus habebat ; novia 
taria dona et heredita‘es pluribus Inboribus ot periculis acquisitas benigne 
prabebat. Ex quo genere fuit iste Tertullus, a quo Andegavorum con- 
solum progenies scmpsit exordium.” Seo Palgrave, i. 404. 509-502 ; of 
a 

‘The dependence of Anjou on the duchy of France is acknowledged i 
charter of Geoffrey Grisegonelle, quoted in the Art de Verifier les Daves, it 
833. Ho calls himself “ Gratin Dei, et senioris Hugonis Iargitione, Ande- 
guvensis comes” Anjou, it must be remembered, was the first possession 
of tho house which waa to bo the house of Paria, the mark of Robert the 
Strong before he reccived Paris, See Chron, 8. Ben, Div. ap. D'Achery, 
fi. 377, and the Continuator of Wiliam of Jumitges (vii, 26), who strangely 
makes use of this fact to represent the Parisian Kings aa sprung from the 
Inter house ef Anjou. See Kalekstein, Robert der Tapfere. 

+ The Breton story (Chron. Brioconse, ap. Morice, Mémoires pour servir 
do Prouves b 'Histoire de Bretagne, pp. 29, 30) makes him—* vir male- 
ictus ot dinbolicus"—marry the widow of the Breton prince Alnn, snd 
procare the death of her son Drogo. 

? Bee the story of Fulk and King Lewis From-beyond-Sea in the Gesta, 
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time history has nothing to set against the legend. 
History has hardly more to tell of his son Geoffrey 
Grisegonelle,! who in the legend renews the warlike fame 
of his house. We can well believe that he fought with 
his neighbours of Britanny and Aquitaine, and he is further 
said to have borne an important share in the wars between 
King Lothar and the Emperor Otto the Second.* 

After Geoffrey came his son Fulk, surnamed Nerra or the 
Black, renowned as a warrior and still mora renowned as 
a pilgrim, and who is the first prince of his house whose 
name has found its way into the general history of Gaul, 
‘The fief which had been granted to a Viseount of Anjou by 
a Duke of the French was now taking its place as an 
important principality, and we can hardly doubt that the 
change by which, at the very moment of Fulk’s accession, 
his immediate lord rose to royal rank really helped to 
give Anjou, like the other fiefs of the Duchy of France, a 
really higher position. Fulk overthrew his brother-in-law 
Conan of Britanny in one or more pitched battles, which 
French, as well as Breton and Angevin, writers thought 
worthy of record. He was also engaged in a war with his 
neighbour Odo the Second, Count of Blois and Chartres, 
the grandson of the famous Theobald, a war which passed 
om as an inheritance to the next generation, and which 
proved the origin of the first ontanglements between 
Normandy and Anjou? It sounds like an incursion from 
another hemisphere, when we read how Aldebert, Count 
of Perigneux, Perigueux with ite cupolas and its Roman 
tower, far away in the heart of Aquitaine, appeared as an 
ally of the Angevin Count.4 He took Tours and gave it to 
Fulk, but the citizens were ill-disposed to their new master, 


p48. The proverd waa a favourite with our Henry the Fint, and was 
at least approved by the great William. See Will. Malme. v. 390. 
4 ++Griga gonella “= grisa tunica,” 
2 Seo Appendiz ¥. * Soo Appendix ¥. 
* Ademar, iii. 34 (Pertz, iv, 131), Duchesne Bo, 
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and Odo recovered it after a short time. Later in his euar. vur 
reign, Fulk defeated Odo in a great battle at Pontlevois Battoot 
in Touraine, and afterwards gained or recovered Saumur, 1016. 
We have already met with him in the character of a 103. 
mediator between contending candidates for the crown 

of France} ond he appears also in the less honourable 

light of an assassin, who removed a courtier of King 
Robert who stood in the way of the plans of his own 
termagant niece Queen Constance? We hear also heavy 
complaints of him as a violator of ecclesiastical rule, by 
setting up the usurped authority of the see of Rome 
against the rights of the independent metropolitans of 
Gaul? But he is perhaps best known for his three pil- His pil- 
grimages to the Holy Sepulchre, for the tales of the ready fos, foro, 
ingenuity which he displayed on his first journey, and for #935 

the extreme of penitential humiliation by which he edified 

all men on the second.‘ Less happy in his private than 





» Seo vol. ip. 470. 

1 According to R. Glaber (ii. 2), he sont assassins, who mardered Hugh, 
the courtier in question, before: tho King's eyes, ‘The murder is done, 
scoording to good English preoedent, at a hunting-party, which perhaps 
makes the story a little suspicious, See vol. i. p. 327. 

* Folk founded a monastery near Loches—‘in honore nc memoria 
illarum calcetiom virtutum quae Cherubin et Somphin sublimiores mera, 
testatur suctoritas” (R. Glaber, fi. 4, copied ia the Gesta Crasulum)—and. 
applied to Hugh, Archbishop of Tours, to consecrate the church. The 
Primate refused, unless Fulk restored some alienated possessions of his 
we. Full then went to Rome with wellatored money-bags, by the help 
of which he pervuaded Pope Jchn—which of all th Jobas contemporary 
with Falk we sre not told—to sond a Cardinal to comocrate it, The 
Bishops of Gaul were horrified at this invasion of thelr righta, and. divine 
‘vengeance showed itself by the church being blown down on the night 
following itm consceration. adolf takes thir opportunity to set forth his 
theory of tho papel authority, which ia wall worth stadyiog, ard whicla 
breathes in iis fulness the spirit of the later Gallican liberties. The 
Biahop of Romo is the first of Bishops, but he may not interfere with the 
diocesan jurisdiction of any of his brethren, 

“On Fulk’s pilgrimage, soo Will. Malm. iii. 235. For the legendary 
Astaile, oe Geate Conrulum, i 102. The tract attributed to Fulk Rechia (. 
377) merely mentions the two pilgrimages. Tho Chronicler of Saint 
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cnse. vm. in his public career, he was troubled in his last years by a 


Geoffrey 
Martel 
1040. 


rebellion of his son ;1 he was charged, truly or falsely, with 
the murder of one wife, and with driving another from 
him by ill-treatment, A reign of unusual length made 
him, during » few years, a contemporary of the great 
William, and at last he left his dominions to a son under 
whom Normans and Angevins met for the first time in 
open warfare, 

This son, Geoffrey by name, rejoiced in the surname 
of Martel, which he bestowed upon himself to express the 
heavy blows which, like the victor of Tours, he dealt 
around upon all his enemies? He began his 





inetive 
career in his father’s lifetime. A dispute for the possession 
of the county of Saintonge Jed to a war between him and 
William the Sixth or tho Fat, Duke of Aquitaine and 


He impri- Count of Poitou.’ Geoffrey was successful; he took the 





.n of Aquitanian prince prisoner, and kept him in close bondage, 
ve. til his wife Eustacia ransomed him at a heavy price. 


According to one version, the ransom consisted only of 
gold and silver, the spoil or contribution of the monasteries 
of his duchy. Others however assert that it was nothing 
n of Bourdeaux and other cities, and an 





short of the ce 
engagement to pay tribute for the rest of his dominions, 
Three days after this hard bought. deliverance, William 
died. Tmmediately afterwards, or, according 10 some 





‘Maxentive maken him dio, " ut dicitur,” on pilgrimage in 1932, His death 
wappened st Mets on his return from his third pilgrimage. See 
, Tntrod:sction, Ixxvii 

© Sce at length Wi 

3 Fulk (so to call him), i  Propior que omnin bella, et propter 
magnanimitatem quam ibi exereebat, merito Martellus mominatus est, 
‘quai suos conterens hostes.” William of Malmesbury (iti, 231) calla him 
“Gaufretus cornomento Martellus, qued ipse sibi ustirpavert, quia vide- 
Latur nibi felicitate quadam otnnes obsivtentes eontundere.” Another 
aveount makes the name derived from the trade of Gentlrey"s foster-father, 
a blacksmith, something like Donald of the Hammer in Scottish story. 

* On the whote story see Appenlix Z. 
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accounts, in the course of the year before, Geoffrey married car. vin 
Agnes, the step-mother of his victim, the widow of Wil- 
liam’s futher, William the Fifth or the Great. The 
marringe was, on some ground or other, bronded as in- 
cestuous, and it was this imprisonment of William and 
this marriage with Agnes which, we are told, gare rise Gentres 
in some way to Geoffroy’s rebellion agninst his fathor and jrinve hie 
to the discord between Fulk and his second wife Hilde- ier 
gardis the mother of Geoffrey. 

The imprisonment of William of Aquitaine evidently 
made a deep impression upon men’s minds at the time; 
Dut it was the standing war with the house of Chartres 
which brought Anjou into direct collision with Normandy, 
and thereby, at 2 somewhat later time, into connexion 
with England, The last energies of Odo were mainly Last days 
GieAed-to sbjetts vabols im Anjon, acd avon Trea eee” 
Chartres and Blois. He was one of the party which 
opposed the succession of King Henry, and in so doing 
he must have crossed the policy of Henry's grest champion 
Doke Robert. In a war with the King which followed Hix war 
Odo was unsuecessful ;? but his mind was now set upon Heng.” 
greater things, Already Count of Champagne, he aimed ae 
at restoring the great frontior stato between the Eastern temps on 
and the Western Franks, at reigning as King of Burgundy, $'° 
of Lotharingia, perhaps of Ttaly. After meeting for a Buns 
while with some measure of success, he was at last defeated 37. ierat 
and slain by Duke Gezelo, the father of Godfrey of whom and death 
_we have already heard? in a battle near Bar in the Upper toa” 
Lotharingia.! His great schemes died with him, His 
sons were only Counts and not Kings, and their father’s 
dominions were divided between them, But the sons of His sous 
both brothers obtained settlements in England, and a; 


grandson of one of them figures largely in English history. 














+ See the Chronicle in Duchesne, Rer. Frane. Seriptt. iv. 97. 
* See abore, P. 99- * See Appendix ¥. 
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Stephon reigned in Champagne; his son Odo married a 
sister of the Conqueror, and was one of the objecte of his 
brother-in-law’s bounty in England Theobald inherited 
Blois and Chartres. His son Stephen married William’s 
daughter Adela, and thereby became father of a King of 
the English, But at present we have to deal with Count 
Theobald as a vassal of France at variance with his over 
lord, as a neighbour of Anjou inheriting the hereditary 
enmity of his forefathers. Touraine, part of which was 
already possessed by Geoffrey,? and, above all, the metropo- 
litan city of Tours, were ever the great objects of Angevin 
ambition, It was a stroke of policy on the part of Henry, 
when he formally deprived the rebel ‘Theobald of that 
famous city, and bestowed it by a royal grant on the 
Count of Anjou Geoffrey was not slow to press a claim 





‘sna ®t once fresh and most plausible. He advanced on the 


city to assert his rights by force. Saint Martin, we are 
specially told, favoured the enterpriset The brothers 
resisted in vain, Stephen was put to flight; Theobald 
was taken prisoner, and was compelled, like William of 
Aquitaine, to obtain his freedom by the surrender of the 
city? 





* See Appendix U. 
* Fulk (i. 378) describes the cession made by Theobald to Geoffrey, and 
adds Pars autem alia Taronici pagi sii contigerat ex pomessione paternn.” 
4 This grant is distinctly assorted, aot only by Fulk (a. s. Ex volun. 
sccepit donum Taronicw civitatis ab ipso rege"), but 
laber (7, 2), followed by Gosta Cons, i. 122; “ Contigit ut... 
rex, ablato ab iisdem dominio Turonice urbia, daret illud Gezfredo cogno- 
mento Toditi, flio seilicet Fulconis jam dicti Andogavorum comitis.” The 
Norman writers of courso know nothing of all this, and make Geoffrey an 


unprovoked aggressor. 
+R. Glaber (v. 2) describes Geoffrey 











ry and the captivity of Theo- 


bald and adds, “ Nulli dubium est, beato Martino suziliante, qui illum pio 
invocaverat, suorum inimioorum victorem exatitine.” 

* Om the captivity of Thecbald, seo Fulk, i. 378; Goata Cous. Cnrgely 
after R. Glaber), 1. 122 ; Chroma, Andd. &, 1044,{1.11,24; Will. Pict.86 5 
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Both French and Angevin writers agree in describing cna. vm 


Geoffrey as taking possession of Tours with the full 
consent of King Henry. Yet in the first glimpse of 
Angevin affairs given us by our Norman authorities, the 
relations between the King of the French and the 
Count of Anjou are set forth in an exactly opposite 


light. Geoffrey is engaged in a rebellious war against William 
elpe King 


Henry, and the Duke of the Normans simply comes to tispry 


discharge his fewlal duty to his lord, and to return }ét 


effectual help at Val-@s-dunes.! These two accounts are 
in no way inconsistent; in the space of four years the 
relations between the King and so dangerous a vacsal 
as Geoffrey may very well have changed. Henry may 
well have found that it was not sound policy to foster 
the growth of one whose blows might easily be extended 
from counts to kings, The campaign which followed is 
dwelled on at great length by our Norman authorities, 


nat 
firey. 
the obligation incurred by the King’s prompt and 10/8. 


and it is cut significantly short by the Angovine, In Povo | 
its course, we are told, William gained the highest repu- Wiliam, 


tation, The troops of Normandy surpassed in number 
the united contingents of the King and of all his other 
vassals? The Duke's courage and conduct were pre- 
eminent, and they won him the first place in the King's 
counscls.3 But on one point Henry had to remonstrate 


‘Will, Pict, 82,“ Viciwitudinem post, biee ipse regi fide studiosissima 
reididit, rogatus sb eo auziliom contra quoalam inimiciaimos ei atque 
Fotwnticvimon ad officendam.” This writer is very confused in his cliron- 
ology of the war, placing the details about Doufront and Alengon st a 
long distance from this passage, which sceme to record the beginning of 
hostilities, 

2 Tb.“ Comdbant Francigeno, quod im 
deductum © Normannia sola regio major 
‘Adduxerant Vel mairerunt comites plarini’ 

* Tb. 83. “Rex ei quam libenter proponebat consultands, et maxina 
quaque ad jus gerobat sontontiam, antopenens in perspicientia consult 
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cwar. vn. with his valiant ally. He was forced, says the pane- 


gyrist, to warm both William himself and the chief 
Norman leaders against the necdless exposure of £0 
precious a life.’ William never shrank from danger at 
any time of his life, and we may be sure that, at this 
time of his life especially, he thoroughly enjoyed the 
practice of war in all its forms. But William's impulses 
were already under the control of his reason. ‘He knew, 
no doubt, as well as any man that to plunge himself 
into needless dangers, and to run the risk of hairbreadth 
seapes, was no part of the real duty of a prince or a 
general. But he also knew that it was mainly by 
exploits of this kind that he must dazzle the minds of 
his own generation, and so obtain that influence over 
men which was needful for the great schemes of his 
life? In any other point of view, one would say that 
it was unworthy of William’s policy to win the reputa- 
tion of a knight-errant at the expense of making for 
himself a lasting and dangerous enemy in the Count of 
Anjou. 


Position of ‘The undisputed dominions of the two princes nowhere 


Maine 
under 
Geoffrey. 


touched each other. But between them lay a country 
closely connected both with Normandy and with Anjou, 
and over which both William and Geoffrey saserted 
rights. This was the county of Maine, a district which 
was always said to have formed part of the later ac- 
quisitions of Rolf? but of which the Norman Dukes 


+ Will, Pict. 83. ‘“Unicum id redarguebat, quod nimium periculis ob- 
jectabat 20, sc pleramque pugnam queritebat, decurrens palam cum denis 
joribus. Normannos etiam primates obwornbat, ne committi proe- 
ium vel levissimumante municipiom aliquod paterentur; metuens videlicot 
oeeamu7um virtutem ostentando, in quo regni presidium firmissimum et 
oramentom splendidissimum reponebat.” 

* William of Poitiers’ explanstion of William's rashnoss (83) is not very 
clear; "Caterum. qom velut immoderatam fortitudinia ostentationem mul- 
opere dissuadebat rex aique castigabat, en nos fervide stqueauimone atati 
‘nut offefo adscribimus”” Cf. vol. i. p. 386. + See vol. i p. 176+ 
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had never taken practical possession. ‘The history of cxar. vin 
the Cenomannian city and county will be more fittingly 


sovereign of Maine, in the character of protector, Hegh. 
guardian, or conqueror of the young Count Hugh, the 
son of the famous Herbert, surnamed Wake-the-dog.! 
William and Geoffrey thus became immediate neighbours, 

and Geoffrey, with the craft of his house, knew how to 

strike a blow where William was weakest. Two chief The fort 
fortresses guarded the frontier between Maine and Nor. Tineeot, 
mandy. Esch commanded its own valley, its own std Alen 
approach into the heart of the Norman territory; each" 
watched over a stream flowing from Norman into Ceno- 
mannisn ground. ‘Thoso were Domfront towards tho 
western, and Alencon towards the eastern, portion of 

the frontier. Domfront commanded the region watered 

by the Mayenne and its tributaries, while Alengon was 

the key of the valley of the Sarthe, the keeper of the 

path which led straight to the minster of’ Sez and 

to the donjon of Falaise. Of these two strongholds, 
Alengon stood on Norman, Domfront on Cenomannian 

soil! But Norman writers maintained that Domfront, 

no less than Alengon, was of right s Norman possession, 


* Gesta Dom, Ambasiens, Chrouiques d'Anjou, 1 161. “Quidam comes 
peraimium juvenis, Herbertus, cognamento Erigifans Canem.” See Pal- 
grave, iil. 40. 

+ One might fancy from the worle of William of Tumidges (oti. 18), 
« Qapit Normaanniata rapinis vhementer demelir, intra Danfrontis castrum 
seditionis custodibus immistis,” that Domfront was now Norman. But it 
ia clear from Wiliam of Poitiers (86) that it was, as s town of Maine, in 
Geoffrey's posession at the beginning of the war; **Willelmus . . . adibat 
cum exercitu terram Andegavensem, ut reddens talionem primo sbalionaret 
Gaufredo Damfruntem, post reciporit Alentivm” So William of Mulmos- 
bury (iil, 231), *Damfruntum, quod erst tino comitis Andegavorum, 
obeidione coronavit.” So also Roman de Row, 9332; 

‘Alengon ert de Normendie 
E Danfrons del Maine partie.” 
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nar. vim. both fortresses alike having been reared by the licence 


Daley 
of Along 


of Richard the Good. But even Alencon, whatever 
“may have beon its origin, was at this time far from 
being a sound member of the Norman body politic. As 
a lordship of William Talvas, it shared in the ambiguous 
character, half Norman, half French, which attached to 
all the border possessions of the house of Belesme. And, 
as events presently showed, its inhabitants shared most 
fully in the spirit in which the Lord of Alengon had 
cursed the Bastard in his eradle* We are told also that 
the citizens both of Alengon and Domfront disliked the 
role of William, on account of the strict justice which 
he administered and the checks which he put on their 
marauding practices! This complaint sounds rather as 
if it eame from turbulent barons than from burghers; 
yet it is quite possible that the burghers of a frontier 
town, especially on a frontier which was very doubtful 
and ill-defined, may have indulged in those breaches of 
the peace which it was William’s greatest praise, both in 
Normandy and in England, to chastise without mercy. 
At any rate the people of Alengon were thoroughly 
disloyal to Normandy, and they willingly received the 
Angevin Count and his garrison. William returned 
the blow of Geoffrey's hammer in kind. Leaving Alengon 


® for a while to itself, he crossed the frontier, Angevin or 


Cenomannian as we may choose to call it, and marched 
on Domfront. On his march he found that treason was 
+ Will, Pict, 8 “Perhibent homines antiquicris memoria, castra hac 


ambo comitis Ricardi convessu etse fundata, unum intra alterum, proxime 
fines Normannie.” 





So William of Malmesbury ({ii. 231), “Pronie in 





+ Will. Pict. 87. “Deferre heudquaquam volebant dominum mb quo 
licenter querttum Introciniia contraberint ; quali caussa fuerant seducti 
iohabitantes Alentium.” He then goes on with one of his panegyrien on 
William's stern justice. 

41D. 86,“ Inbabitatores ad se provos repporerat." 
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not wholly extinguished, even among his own troops, cur. vm. 
He had gone on a foraging or plundering party with his exploite 
fifty horse ;? a traitor, a Norman noble, cent word of his” *°"" 
whereabout to the defenders of the town, who sent forth, 

we are told; three hundred horse and seven hundred foot 

to attack the Duke unexpectedly, It sounds like romance 

when we read that William at once charged and over- 

threw the horseman nearest to him, that the rest were 

seized with a sudden panic and took to flight, that the 

Duke and his little band chased them to the gates of 
Domfront, and that William carried off one prisoner 

with his own hands? Such stories are no doubt greatly 
exaggerated; the detaila may often be pure invention ; 

but, as contemporary exaggerations and inventions, they 

show the kind of merit which Normans then looked for 

in their rulers, and they show the kind of exploit of 

which William himself was thought capable. And the Traitom in 
perfectly casual mention of the tmitor in the Norman SeNor 
camp is instructive in another way. It is no doubt 

merely an example of what often happened, and the way 

in which treason is spoken of as an everyday matter sete 

vividly before us the difficulties with which William, 

even now after the victory of Val-s-dunes, had stil] to 

contend at every step3 

William now laid siege to Domfront. The town and Sieg of 

fortress, built on a steep rock overhanging the Varenne, ™ 





Will, Pict, 87, “ Ubi approximabatar Danfronto,com equitibue divertit 
quinguaginta, accepeum qua eippendium augerent.” But this curious 
euphemism for what one would bave thought in thowe days hardly needed 
spology ia explained in the next sentonce, “ Predr autem index casiellania 
prodidit ipsum quidam ex Normannis majoribus, intimans quo aut cur 
jorit, of quam paucie comitatus, atqae hune ote qui mortem fige pre- 
ferres. 

2 Tb. “Captum suis unom manibus retinui.” 

* Compare, on the chanoss of treason near William's person, those 
remarkable expressions of William of Jumidges (vii 4) which have been 
already quoted in p. 203. 
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were strong both by natural position and by their 
artificial defences. The spirit of the citizens was high, 
and they were further strengthened by the presence of 
a chosen body of Angevin troops seut by Count Geoflrey, 
‘An assault was bopeless where two steep and narrow 
paths were the only ways by which the fortress could 
be approached even on foot. William surrounded the 
town with four towers, and the Norman army sat down 
before it. The Duke was foremost in every attack, in 
every ambush, in every night march to cut off the 
approach of those who sought to bring either messages 
or provisions to the besieged town.? Yet we are told 
that he found himself so safe in the enemy’s country 
that: he offen enjoyed the sports of bunting and hawking, 
for which the neighbouring woods afforded special oppor- 
tunities The siege had gone on for some time in this 
way, and it was now seemingly winter,’ when news was 
brought that Count Geoffrey was advancing with a large 
force to the relief of the town. A tale of knight-errantry 
follows, the main substance of which, coming as it does 





- from a» contemporary writer, we have no ground for 


disbelieving, even though some details may have been 
heightened to enhance the glory of William. The story 
is worthy of attention as showing that, amidst all the 





Will. Pict. B7. “Celorem irruptionem situs oppidi denegabat omni 
robori sive peritie ; quum sopulorum ssperitas pedites etiam detarbaret, 
puter qai anguatis itineribue duobue atque ardais ascederent.” There ie 
hore something of the Norman trust in cavalry; there is a feeling as if » 
Place where horsemen were of no use had some unfairness about it. 

2 Tb. “Castells cireamponit qustuor” 

2 1b.“ Aliquando perdiua et pernox equitang, vel in abditis oocultus 
‘explorst, si qui offendantur act commestum advectantes, aut in lagatione 
direoti, aut pabulatoribus suis insidiantes.” 

1b. Est regio illa silvis sbundans. ferarom feraciasimi 
faleomum, vapissine accipitrun volatu oblestatar.” “ Accipiter, 
‘Dimock once explained to me, is the goshawk. From the point of view of 
the small birds, the distinction is doubtless of no great importance. 

"Ib, “Non lod dificultes, aut sevitia bicmis,” &, 
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seeming rudeness of the times, some germs of the later our. vit 
follies of chivalry had slready begun to show themsclves. 

As the Angevin army approached, William sent a Menage 
message to Geoffrey by the hands of two of his chosen Wiliam 
friende, two youths who bad grown up along with him, $e OB 
and who were destined to share with him in all his example of 
greatest dangers and greatest successes. Both were mon entry. 
who lived to be famous in English history, Roger of 
Montgomery, the son-in-law of the terrible Talvas," and 
William, the son of that Osbern who bad lost his life 
through his faithfulness to his master? ‘Those two trusty 
companions were sent to see Count Geofirey, and to get 

from him an explanation of his purpose. Geoffrey told 

them that, at daybreak the next morning, he would 

come and best up William's quarters before Domfront. 

There should be no mistake about his person; he would 

be known by such » dress, such a shield,° such a coloured 

horse. The Norman messengers answered that he need 

not trouble himself to come so far as the Norman 
quarters; he whom he sought would come and visit him 

nearer home, Duke William would be ready for battle, 

with such a horse, such a dress, such manner of weapons. 


2 See above, pp. 187, 198. 1 Bea abore, p. 199- 

° Wil, Pict. 88. ~Presignat qualem in predio equam sit hsbiturus, 
quale seatum, qualem vestitum.” ‘The device on the shield was therefore 
ail left to the fancy of the wearer. Had the Counts of Anjou already 
possessed hereditary armorial hesringr, the Normans could hanlly have 
needed to be teld what kind of shicld Geoffrey would carry. Seventy years 
Inter we find another state of things, when (nec Onlerio, i 
fugitives “cognitions suns, ne agnoscerentur, projecerunt, 

2.“ TIli contra opus non este reapondent instituto eum 

‘Nam continuo propier quem vadit adfore. Equum 

Here, it may be 

remarketl, is no special mention of the shield ; is comes under the general 
head of “arma.” 

Tt is almost profanation to coinpare warfare of thia sort with the patriot 
struggle nt Maldon, yet thore is in all this something anslogons to Bribt- 
noth's overchivalry in allowing the Northmen to crow the river, Seo how: 
‘over the instances quoted in vol. i. p. 273. 


VoL. 1. u 
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cu, vim. The Normans appeared the next morning, eager for fight, 
Geoffrey and their Duke the most eager among them.! But no 
A0P*  cnemy was there to await them; before the Normai 
came in sight, the Count of Anjou and his host had 
decamped. Geoffrey doubtless, like some later generals, 
withdrew only for strategical reasons; but the Norman 
writers can eee no nobler motive for his conduct than 
his being scized with a sudden panic? Here, and 
throughout the war, the lions stand in need of a painter, 
or rather their painters suddenly refuse to do their duty. 
‘We have no Angevin account of the siege of Domfront 
to set against our evidently highly-coloured Norman 
picture, 
witiam The whole country now lay open for William to harry; 
suddenly but he knew better than to waste time and energy on 
toAlencon. mere useless ravages.* He determined rather to strike 
sieges the another eudden blow. Leaving a force before Domfront, 
he marched all night, through the enemy’s country, along 
the course of the Mayenne, passing by Mehondin, Pointel, 





2 The reason given by William of Poitiers (v.m) for the Duke's special 
seal is one of the most amazing things that I ever came across, “* Oreniom 
scerrimus ipue dux inurget ascelerantes, Tyrarmum fortauae sheumi desi- 
derabat adoloscons piissimus; 
rimum judicavit sonatus Lati 
nicide collected by Jenn Petit (see Hist, Fed. Gov. i, 383) are strange 
enough, but the idea of William gaining the honours of a ‘Timoledn by 
slaying Geoffrey in battle bente them all. 

2 Will. Pict. 88 ““Subitanco terrore constornatus Gnufredas, adveren 
acie necium conspecta, profugio salutem suam cum agrninetoto committit.” 
Wece (9601) makes him make » little show of preparation for battle, but 
he presently yields to tho wiser sdvice of a knight who counsels flight. 
‘Wace (9527-9628) puta this whole story later, after the taking of Alengon. 
He adds » third to the two meweagers in William of Poitiers, namely 
‘Willian Fitz-Thterry (9539). 

+ Will. Pict. u.s, “Novit ease prudentiam viciorim temperare, atque 
won itis potentem ease qui semet in potestate ulsciscendi continere non 
posit” William of Jumidges (vii. 18) adda another reason; '“Boco adaurt 
explomtorcs, Aleacium castrum sbeque sucrum detrimento eam capere 
Powe nuntiontes.” This is bis first mention of Alengon. 
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and Saint-Sameon.? He thus suddenly showed himself cx 
before Alengon with the morning light.? A bridge over 
the Sarthe, strongly fortified with a ditch and a palisade, 
divided the Norman from the Cenomannian territory.* 
This bridge now served as a barrier against a Duke of the 
Normans attacking his own town from the Cenomannian 
side, The defenders of the bridge, whether Angevins or Insults 
disaffected Normans, greeted the Duke with the grossest $imed™ | 
personal insult. They spread out skins and leather jerkins, 4!e>9-- 
and best them, shouting, “ Hides, hides for the Tanner.” * 

The Duke of the Normans had acted a merciful and 
generous part towards the rebels of Val-ds-dunes and 
Brionne; but the grandson of Fulbert of Falaise could not 
endure the jeors thus thrown on his descent by the spindle~ 

side, In the eyes of princes, anything like a personal 
insult, whether offered to themselves or to their belong- 

1g, is commonly deemed far more unpardonable than a 

real injury. The one act of cruelty which stains the reign 1299. 
of our great Edward is the slaughter of the people of 
Berwick in revenge for a jesting and not very intelligible 

ballad sung against him from their walls.’ So now 









\ Roman de Rou, 9436 et soqg- 

+ Will, Gom. vii. 18. “Tota novte equitans dilucele Alenclam venit.” 

* William of Jomiiges (0.s.) merely says, * In quodam municipio: trane 
flumen posite.” Wace ia much fuller (9440 et #eq9.); 

 Alengon est sor Sartre siz, Normanz sunt devers li chastel, 

Tlooe davize le pats ; Et ultre 'ewe sunt Mansel.” 
‘He then gora on to describe the bridge and ita defences. 

«WiLL Gem. a. s. “Polles enim ot renones ad injuriam Ducis verbo- 
raverant, ipsomque pelliciarium despective vocitaverant, 00 quod paruntes 
smmatria ajon pellicnril exatiterant.” So Wave. 9458 ; 

‘Willoame unt asez conwicié; U poletiors aveit anes ; 
Plonun feiz Hunt huclé; ‘Li unt ool meatier reprocd, 
da peb, la pel at parmentier, _ par euntraire ® par vilté.” 
Par ooo ke & Faleize fu ner, 
‘Wace sooms to wish to evade the Duke's actual kindred with the professors 
of the unsavoury craft. 

© Annales Anglin ot Scotie, ap. Riley, Rishanger, p. 373- The words 

were, 














va 
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caar, vi. William swore, according to his fashion, by the Splendour 


of God,! that the men who thus mocked him should be 
dealt with like a tree whose branches are cut off by the 
pollarding-knife? He kept his word. A fierce assault 
was made upon the bridge. Houses were unroofed, and 
the timbers were thrown into the fosse.® Fire was set 
to the mass; the wood was dry, the flame spread, the 
palisades and gates were bumed down, and William was 


;’ master of the bridge, and with it of the town of Alencon. 


The castle still held out. The Conqueror, faithful to his 
fearful oath, now gave the first of that long list of in- 
stances of indifference to human suffering which have won 
for him worse name than many parts of his character 
really deserve. Thirty-two of the offenders were brought 
before him; their hands and feet wore cut off,* and 


«Kyng Edward, wanne pu bavest Berwic, pike pe, 
‘Wanns pu havest goten, dike pe.” 

Gf. Peter Langtoft, fi, 272 (Hearne), Compare Edwan!’s wrath against 
the Londoners at tho batile of Lewes on scoount of the insults which they 
Ihad offered to his mother. Rishanger (Halliwell), 12, 32. Compare also 
‘William's own indignation at the insults offered to him at Exeter (Will. 
‘Malm. ii. 248), though he seems to hare been in a much loss savage mood 
there than he was at Alengon. In like manner the wrath of Philip and 






the Duchess Isabella thrown out in the 
cries of the besieged, See Kirk, i. 346,362, 368. Compare alto the indig- 
nation of James the Second at the indignities offered to hita by the fsber- 
mon (Mucaulay, i. 565), and that of William the Third at Sir John Fen- 
wick’s impertinence to the Queen (Ib. iv. 34). Tacitus (Aon. ¥. 2) speaks 
of Fufius Geminos as“ Tiberium acerbis ficetlis faridere eolitas, qaarum 
apad prepotentes in longum memoria est.” 
* Roman de Rou, 9466; 
‘Jura par In remplendor Dé, 








©o ert muvent sun sereanent.” 
ia very expressive formmmla comes from Wace, 9468 ; 
I pot cela prendre, walment Ne perterunt ne piéne puing, 
Lur era cel dit ach ‘Ne ne verrunt ne preus ne Iuing.” 
‘Doe membres werunt cannndé, 
+ Roman de Rou, 9477. 
* Will. Gem, vii. 18, ‘Illusores vero corm omnibus infra Alencium 
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the severed limbs were thrown over the walls of the case. vm. 
castle, as a speaking menace to its defenders.’ The threat 

did its work; the garrison surrendered, bargaining only 

for safety for life and limb Alencon, tower and town, 

was thus taken so speedily that William's panegyrist says 

that he might renew the boast, of Cesar, “I came; I saw; 
Tconquered.”* Leaving a garrison in Alengon, the Duke 

hastened back to Domfront, the fame of his conquest and 

of his cruelty going before him. The man before whom Domfront 
Aleacon had fallen, before whom the Hammer of Anjou “"™™"* 
had fled without striking « blow, had become an enemy too 

fearful for the men of Domfront to face. They surrendered 

on terms somewhat more favourable than those which 

had been granted to the defenders of the castle of Alengon ; 

they were allowed to keep their arms as well as their lives 

and limbs. William entered Domfront, and displayed 


consisten:tbus manibus privari just et pedibus, Ne more, sicut juserat, 
triginta duo debilitati sunt.” So Roman de Hou, 9489 et seq]. William 
of Poitiers is silent altogether both as to the vengeance and as tothe insult. 
‘Neither subject was perhaps altogether agreesble to a professed panegyrist. 
Bat William cate the whole story of Alengon very short. 
+ Roman de Rou, 9493 ; 
**EL chastel fist Ii piés goter 
Por cels deden espoanter.” 

2 Will. Gem. vii. 18. “Custodes autem castelli tam meveram austeri- 
tatem ducis cxgnorceates timusrunt, et ne similis prterentur, ilico portas 
aperuerunt, dacique castellum reddiderunt, maleates illud reddere quam 
eum svorum pericalo membrorum tam gravia tormenta tolerare.” Wace 
(9500) makes the terms 

“¢Quitement sler s'en porreiont : 
Salva lur membres & salva lar cors” 
‘So William of Malmesbury (jii. 231); “Alontini ve dedidere, pacti_mem- 
‘brorum mlutem.” But he had not mentioned the mutilation, 

* Will. Pict. 89. “Oppidum enim natura, opere, atqus armature muni- 
ticoimum adeo currente provents in ojas manum venit ut gloriari hia verbis 
Veeret, Veni, Vidi, Vici.” 

‘Tb, “Percutit citissime hie rumor Danfrontinos. Difidentes itaque 
te liberandos post fuggam famorissimi bellatoris Gaufredi 








* Roman de Rov, 9624. 
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cuar. vit the banner of Normandy over the donjon.' The town 
from henceforth remained a Norman possession ;? it be- 
camo a standing menace on the cide of Normandy against 
Maine, and it formed, together with Alengon, the main 
defence of the southern frontier of the duchy, If William 
undertook the war to discharge his feudal duty towarde 
King Henry, he certainly did not lose the opportunity for 
permanently strengthening his own dominions. In fact, 
in our Norman accounts, the King of the French has long 
ago slipped away from the scene, and the Count of 
Chartres has vanished along with him, William and 
Geoffrey remain the only figures in the foreground. The 
, Duke, having secured his frontier by this new conquest, 
marched, seemingly without resistance, further into the 
territory of Maine, He fortified a castle at Ambriéres, 
at the junction of the Varenne and the Mayenne, and went 
back in triumph to Rouen? 





‘The men of Alengon had jeered at the grandson of the 

‘Tanner; but the sovereign who so sternly chastised their 

jesta was determined to show that the baseness of his 
mother's origin in no way hindered him from promoting hie 

Kinsmen on the mother’s side. If one grandson of Fulbert 

wore the ducal crown of Normandy, another already wore 

the mitre of Bayeux; and another great promotion, almost 
equivalent to adoption into the ducal house, was now to 

Wiliaa be bestowed upon a» third. The county of Mortain— 


TE" “Moritolium in the diocose of Avranches,* the fortress 


+ Roman de Ros, 9625; “Eli dus St sun gonfinon 
Lever & porter el dangon.” 

* Yet, as ecclesiastical boundaries were in those days eo much more last- 
ing than civil boundaries, Domfront remained, till modern changes, in the 
diocese of Le Mans, 

* Will. Gem. vil. 18; Roman de Rou, 9631. 

“This Moretolium or Moretonium must be carefully distinguished from 
‘Mauritania, Moretonia, or Mortaguo-en-Perehe, in the diooeee of Sees. 
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overhanging the waterfalls—was now held by William, cxar. vu. 
surnamed Watling, son of Malger, a soa of Richard the 

Fearless and Gunnor.! He was therefore a first cousin of his oon. 
‘William’s father, a descendant of the ducal stock as legiti- fhe seat” 
mate as any other branch of it. We have not heard his ily. 
name in the accounts of any of the former disturbances ; 

but it is clear that he might, like so many others, bave 

felt himself aggrieved by the accession of the Bastard. 

Among the knights in Count William’s service was one, Rebert the 
so the story runs, who bore a name hitherto unknown to 

history, though not unknown to legend and fanciful ety- 

mology, but a name which was to become more glorious 

on English ground than the names of Fite-Osbern and 
Montgomery. The sons of Robert the Bigod’ were to 

rule where Harold now held his earldom, and one remote 
descendant was to win o place in English history worthy 

of Harold himself, as the man who wrested the freedom 

of England from the greatest of England's later Kings? 

The patriarch of that great house was now a knight so 

poor that he craved leave of his lord to leave his service, 

and to seek his fortune among hie countrymen who were 

carving out for themselves lordships and principalities in 

Apolia, ‘The Coant bade him stay where he was; within 

eighty days he, Robert the Bigod, would be able, there in 





ibges (vii. 19) merely calla him “Willelmus oogno- 
mento Werlencus, de stirpe Richardi Magni.” Orderic (660 B) calls him 
“Guillalmam cognomento Werlengum, Moritolif comitem, flium Malgerit 
‘comitis,” and Malger eppears as an uncle of Duke Robert in Will. Gem. vi 7. 
*Willelmus comes de Maaritonio” signs a obarter in Delisle, Preuves 30, 
which must therefore be older than 1055, the ate which Delisle gives. 

* Will. Gem. vii. 19. “Quidam tio de familia mun nomine Robertux 
Bigot.” ‘Tho name Bigod or Bigot, which we have already noen (see above, 
Pp. 204) applied ae a term of contempt for the Normans, bee been oomnoctod 
with Rolf's “ English” (seo vol. i. p. 620) oath, “No 0 bigoth.” Chron. 
Tur. sp. Duchesne, iil 360, Cr. vol. v.p- 893. 

* For tho famous dialogue between Edward the Fimt and the Ear 
Marchal Roger Bigod, and the sooming pun on tho namo, soe Walter of 


‘Homiugbargh, 
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cnae, vet, Normandy, to lay his hands on whatever good things it 
Ho chang pleased him. In such a speech treason plainly lurked; 
Willan and Robert, whether out of daty to his sovereign or in the 


won, hope of winning favour with a more powerful master, 
determined that the matter should come to the ears of 
the Duke, The Bigod was a kinsman of Richard of 
Avranches, the son of Thurstan the rebel of Falaise,! and 
Richard was now high in favour at the court of William. 
By his means Robert was brought: to the Duke's presenee,? 
and told him of the treasonable words of the Count of 
Mortain. William aceordingly sent for his cousin, and 
charged him with plotting against the state. He had, the 
Duke told him, determined again to disturb the peace of 
the country, and again to bring about the reign of licence. 
But while he, Duke William, lived, the peace which Nor- 
mandy so much needed should, by God’s help, never be 
Willian disturbed again.® Count William must at once leave the 
eer country, and not return to it during the lifetime of his 
namesake the Duke. The proud lord of Mortain was thus 
driven to do what his poor knight had thought of doing. 
He went to the wars in Apulia in humble guise enough, 
Hover’ attended by a single esquire, ‘The Duke at once bestowed 
Monain. the vacant county of Mortain on his half-brother Robert, 
the son of Herlwin and Herleva. Of him wo shall hear 
again in the tale of the Conquest of England. ‘Thus, says 
our informant, did William pluck down the proud kindred 
of his father and lift up the lowly kindred of his mother.* 








1 See above, p. 207. 

2 Will. Gem. vil. 10. “Pet Richordum Abrineatensem cognatam suum 
funiliaritatem ducis consequutus est.” 

21h, “Solitiosis tumultibus Normanniam pertarbare decrevisti, <b 
‘contra me rebellans ine nequijer exheredare disposuisti, ideoque rapacitatis 
tempus eyeno militi promisisti, Sed nobiseum, cum dono Crentoris, ut 








indigemua, manest pax perenti 
+ Tb. ‘Sic tumidos sui patsis parcntos sapere prostravit, humilesque 
uuatris sus propinguoa honorabiliter exaltavit.” 
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This affair of William of Mortain is one of which we 
may well wish for farther explanation. We are hardly in 
a position to judge of the truth or falechood of the charge 
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eur, vin. 
Eetimete 


fia een: 


brought by Robert the Bigod against his lord. We have “*” 


no statement from the other side; we have no defence 
from the Count of Mortain; all that we are told is that, 
when arraigned before the Duke, he neither confessed nor 
denied the charge? We need not doubt that William was 
honestly anxious to preserve his duchy from internal dis- 
turbances. But in this ease his justice, if justice it was, 
fell so sharply and speedily as to look very like interested 
oppression, It was impossible to avoid the suspicion that 
William the Warling was sacrificed to the Duke's wish to 
make a provision for his half-brother, We are not sur 
prised to find that the charge of having despoiled and 
Danished his cousin on frivolous pretences was brought up 
against William by his enemies in later times, and was not 
forgotten by historians in the next generation.* 





The energy of William had thus, for the time, tho- 
roughly quelled all his foes, and his duchy seems for sf 
tome years to have enjoyed as large a share of peace and Tm 
prosperity as any state could enjoy in those troubled times. 
The young Duke was at last firmly settled in the ducal 
seat, and he now began to think of strengthening himself 
by a marriage into the family of some neighbouring prince. 
And he seems to have already made up his mind in favour 


‘The whole story is highly coloured by Sir F. Palgrave, ii 224. 
William of Mortain may very likely have been guilty, but the evidence, as 
swe have it, ia very weak. 

* Will. Gem, vii, 19. “Nee negaro potuit, neque intentionem dictt 
declarare presumpait.” 

+ Ord. Vit. 534 B. “‘Ipse Guillelmum Gusrlengum Moritolif comitem 
pro uno verbo exhsredavit et do Neusiria ponitus effagavit.” This comea 
in tho epecch at the fainous brido-le of 1075, but the historian afterwards 
says in bis own perwon (660 B), ““Guillelmum coguomento Werlengum . . . 
pro minimis occasionibus de Neustria propulsarerat.” 
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cuar, va of the woman who kept his love during the remainder 


Wiliam 


of their joint lives, Matilda, the daughter of Baldwin, 


Maths of Count of Flanders. He must have been in treaty for her 


in mar 

riage. 
1049- 
1053 


William’a 
objects, 
duchy, 
Wife, and 
Kington, 


al puraued 
in the same 


spirit, 


hand very soon after the Angevin war, as the marriage 
was forbidden by a decree of the Council of Rheims.? But 
the marriage itself did not take place till several years 
later, and the negotiation opened so many questions, and 
was connected with so many later events, that I keep the 
whole subject of William’s marriage for a later chapter 
William had to struggle through as many difficulties to 
obtain undisputed possession of his wife as he had to 
obtain undisputed possession of either his duchy or his 
kingdom, And he struggled for all three with the same 
deliberate energy, ever waiting his time, taking advantage 
of every opportunity, never cast down by any momentary 
repulse. His struggle for Normandy was now, for the 
time, over; he had fairly conquered his own duchy and 
he had now only to defend it. His struggle for Matilda 
had already begun; a straggle almost as hard as the other, 
though one which was to be fought, not with bow and 
spear, but with the weapons of legal and canonical dispu- 
tation, Whether he had already begun ta lift up his eyes 
to the succession of his childless cousin, whether he had 
already formed the hope that the grandson of the despised 
Tanner might fill, not only the ducal chair of Normandy, 
but the Imperial throne of Britain, is a question to which 
we ean give no certain answer. But there can be little 
doubt that, soon after this time, the idea was forcibly 
brought before his mind. And, with characteristic per 


* The grand old Teutonio name of Machvhild had by this time become 
in Latin Mathildis, and in French mouthe and in the mouths of Englishmen 
pronouncing French names, it became Mabtild, Mahault, Molde, Mand, 
snd so forth ‘Tho namo is fomiline to students of Saxon history, and to 
the students, if there be any, of ourewa Azthelweard, See his Preface and 
that of Widukind, 

2 Soe above, p. 113, and vol. i.e, xi, > See vol. ili, Appendix O, 
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tinacity, when he bad once dreamed of the prize, he never uur. vit 
slackened in its pursuit till he could at last call it his own, 
Normandy was now at rest, enjoying the rest of hard- Condition 
won peace and prosperity. England was also at rost, if topr‘toss 
we may call it rest to lie prostrate in a state of feverish 
stillness. She rested, as a nation reste whose hopes are 
crushed, whose leaders are torn from her, which sees for 
the moment no chance of any doom but hopeless sub- 
mission to the stranger. It was at this crisis in the William's 
history of the two lands that the Duke of the Normans fogland. 
appeared as a guest at the court of England. Vi 
mere friendship and courtesy among sovereign princes 
were rare in those days, ‘The rulers of the earth seldom 
met, save when a superior lord called for the homage 
of a princely vassal, or when princes came together, at 
the summons of the temporal or the spiritual chief of 
Christendom, to discuss the common affairs of nations and 
churches. Such visits as those which William and Eustace 
of Boulogne paid at this time to Eadward were, in Eng- 
land at least, altogether novelties. And they were novel- 
ties which were not likely to be acceptable to the national 
English mind, We may be sure that every patriotic taum 
Englishman looked with an evil eye on any French: js p, 
speaking prince who made his way to the English court, °7* 
Men would hardly be minded to draw the distinction 
which justice reqnired to be drawn between Eustace of 
Boulogne and William of Rouen, And yet, under any 
other circumstances, England, or any other land, might 
have been proud to welcome such a guest as the already 
illustrious Duke. Under unparalleled difficulties he bad 
displayed unrivalled powers; he bad chone alike in 
camp and in council; he had triumphed over every 
enemy; he had used victory with moderation; he was 
fast raising his duchy to a high place among European 
states, and he was fast winning for himself the highest 
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uae, vin, personal place among European princes. Already, at the 
age of twenty-three, the Duke of the Normans might have 
disputed the palm of personal merit even with the great 
prince who then filled the throne of the world, He had, 
on a narrower field, displayed qualities which fairly put 
him on a level with Henry himself. But in English eyes 
William was simply the most powerful, and therefore the 
most dangerous, of the greedy Frenchmen who every day 
flocked in greater numbers to the court of the English 
King, William came with @ great following ; he tarried 
awhile in his cousin’s company; he went away loaded with 
Fadwant’s gifts and honours! And we ean hardly doubt that he 
wei of also went away encouraged by some kind of promise, or 
teormn at any rite by some kind of implied hope, of succeeding 
Trbably to the kingdom which he now visited as a stranger. 
Tigi. At this moment indeed everything would help to raise 
General such a hope in his breast. He landed in England; 
Winna’ he journeyed to the court of England; his course lay 
fewig throagh what were in truth the most purely English 
parts of England; but the sons of the soil lay crushed 
without a chief. On the throne sat a King of his own 
kin, English in nothing but im the long succession of 
glorious forefathers of whom he showed himself so un- 
worthy. His heart was Norman ; his speech was French ; 
men of foreign birth alone were welcome at his court; 
men of foreign birth were predominant in his councils, 
‘The highest places of the Church were already filled by 
Norman prelates. The Norman Primate of all England, 





+ Chron, Wig. 1052; Flor. Wig. 10st. “His gestis Nortmannicus comes 
Willdnms cum multitudine Nortmannorum Angliam veuit, quem Rex 
Fadwanlus et éocios ojos honorifice auscepit, et magnia multisque donatum 
sounerilus ad Nortmaaniam remisit.” So Roman de Row, 10548; 
Et Ewart furment enor; kunke il trover posit 

Mult li dona chiens 2 oivels ‘Ki haut hom cunveneit.” 

El altres aveir boons } bela, 
In Wace’s account (105 39 et seyq.) the journey is put much too late. 
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” the choicest favourite of the King, the man at whose cuar. vin. 


bidding he was ready to believe that black was white, would 
doubtless be the Bret to welcome his native sovereign to 
his province and diocese. The great city which was fast 
becoming the capital of England, the city beneath whose 
walle Eadward bad fixed his chosen dwelling, had been 
made to own tho spiritual rule of another Norman priest. 
A short journey, a hunting-party or a pilgrimage, would 
bring King and Duke within the eoclesiastieal jurisdiction 
of a third Norman, the unworthy stranger who disgraced 
the episcopal throne of Dorchester. Among the temporal 
chief of the kingdom there was already one French Earl, 
kinsman alike of William and of Eadward, who would not 
fail in showing honour to the most renowned of his speech 
and kindred. Norman Stallers, Treasurers, personal officers 
of every kind, swarmed around the person of the King. 
Norman thegns were already scattered through the land, 
and were already filling the land with those threatening 
castles, of which the wise policy of William had destroyed 
s0 many within his own dominions. Robert the son of 
‘Wymare, Richard the son of Scrob, and the whole herd of 
strangers who were fattening on English soil, would flock 
to pay their duty to their greater countryman who came on 
the same errand as themselves, ‘They would tell him with 
delight and pride how the insolence of the natives had 
been crushed, how the wrongs of Count Eustace had been 
avenged, and how the rebel leaders had becu driven to flee 
from justice. They would speak of England as a land 
which Norman influences had already conquered, and which 
needed only one effort of the strong will and the strong 
hand to enable the Norman to take formal possession. 
The land was fast becoming their own. Some wild tribes, 
in parts of the island to which William’s journey was not 
likely to reach, might still be left under aged chieftains of 
English or Danish birth, Bui even these rude men had 
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car. vim, been found, whether through fear or policy, ready to fall in 


with the plans of the Norman faction, and to range them- 
selves against the champions of the national cause. And 
the richest and most civilized parts of the land, the very 
parts which had been so lately held by the sturdiest cham- 
pions of Norman innovations, had now become one great 
field for Normans of every class to settle in. From Kent 
to Hereford they might enrich themselves with the lands 
and lergesses which a gracious King was never weary of 
showering upon them. That King was childless; he had 
no heir apparent or presumptive near to him ; he had once 
hod a brother, but that brother had been done to death 
by English traitors, with the fallen captain of traitors at 


Lack ot their head. Not a single near kinsman of the royal house 


direct hheira 
in the 


could be found in England. The only surviving male 
descendant of Zthelred was the banished son of Eadmund, 
who, far away in his Hungarian shelter, was perhaps hardly 
remembered in the minds of Norman courtiers. William 
was Eadward’s kinsman ; it was convenient to forget that, 
though he was Esdward’s kinsman, yet not a single drop 
of royal or English blood flowed in his veins. It was 
convenient to forget that, even among men of foreign 
birth, there were those who were sprung, by female descent 
at least, from the kingly stock of England: Ralph of 
Hereford was the undoubted grandson of #thelred, but 
the claims of the timid Earl of the Magesetas could 
hardly be pressed against thoso of the renowned Duke of 


+ Acoording to modem laws of succession, the Keir of Eadward war 
undoubtedly Walter of Mantes, the non of his sister Godgifu, and elder 
brother of Ralph of Hereford. The Atheling Esdward, it must always be 
remembered, was not, according to our notions, the heir of the King, but 
the King was the heir of the Aitheling. But, as female descont bad never 
been recognized, one can hardly suppose that the children of Godgifu were 
looked on aa A:thelings, or held to be at all entitled to any preference in 
Aleposing of the crown. Iam therefore jj snying that Eadward 
had neither apparent nor presumptive heir. This ia a principle to which 
T aball have again to refer to, 
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the Normans. It was convenient to forget that, by omar. vu. 
English law, mere descent gave no right, and that, if it Genstite 
had given any right, William bad mo elsim by dosent to pe afthe 
plesd. It was easy to dwell simply on the nearness by” 
blood, on the nearness by mutual good offices, which 
existed between the English King and the Norman Duke. 

‘There was everything to suggest the thought of the 
succession to William’s own mind; there was everything 

to suggest: it to the foreign counsellors who stood around 

the throne of Eadward. Most likely William, Eadward, 

and Eadward’s counsellors were alike ignorant or carcless 

of the English constitution. They did not, or they would 

not, remember that the kingdom was not a private estate, to 

be passed from man to man either according to the caprice 

of a testator or according to the laws of strict descent. 

They did not remember that no man could hold the 
English crown in any way but as the free gift of the Eng- 

lish people. The English people would seem to them to 

be a conquered race, whose formal consent, if it needed 

to be asked at all, could be as easily wrung from them as 

it had been wrung from them by Swegen and Cunt. If 

they dared to refuse, they might surely be overcome by 

the Norman no less easily than they had been overcome 

by the Dane. It would doubtless seem to them that the 
chances were all in favour of William's being able to 
succeed quietly as the heir or legatee of Eadward. If 

those chances failed, it would still be open to him to make 

hie entry in arms as the avenger of the blood of Hlfred 

and his companions. 

The moment was thus in every way favourable for No diret 
suggesting to William on the one hand, to Fadward on Srine” 
the other, the idea of an arrangement by which William Pa™* 
should succeed to the English crown on Eadward’s death. 

We have no direct ovidence that any such arrangement 
took place at this time, but all the probabilities of the 
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cuar. vir, story lead irresistibly to the belief that such was the 


case. The purely English writers are silent; but then 
they are silent as to any bequest or arrangement in 
William's favour at any time. They tell us nothing as 
to the nature of his claim to the crown; they record his 
invasion, but they record nothing as to his motives.' 
The Norman writers, on the other hand, so full of 
Eadward’s promise to William, nowhere connect it with 
William’s visit to England, which one only among them 
speaks of at all? But Norman writers, Norman records, 
the general consent of the age, strengthened rather than 
set aside by the speaking silence of the English writers, 
all lead us to believe that, at some time or other, some 
kind of promise of the succession was made by Edward 
to William. The case of Eadward’s promise is like the 
ease of Harold’s oath. No Englich writer mentions 
either; but the silence of the English writers confirms 
rather than disproves the truth of both. All those 


“Norman calumnies which they could deny, the English 


writers do most emphatically deny.® The fact: then that 
they never formally deny the reports, reports which they 
must have heard, that Harold swore an oath to William, 
that Eadward made a promise in favour of William, may 
be taken as the strongest proof that some kind of oath 
was sworn, that some kind of promise was made. Had 


3 See the Abingdon and Worcester Chronicles and Florence of Woreestor 
under 1066. 

+ Namely Wace, quoted above, p. 300. He must have got his acsount 
from an English source, 

2 When we ecine to Florence's account of Haruld's election and coronation, 
we shall see how carefully every word ix weighed, with the obvinus intention 
of excluding some Nonaan inisrepreentation or other, ‘The fables about 
Harold seizing the Crown, about his crowning himself, his being erowned 
by Stigand, and so forth, are all implicitly denied ; so is Eadwani's alleged 
Laat Wexyvest to William; but there is not n wordto exclude either an earlier 
promise on the part of Eadward, or an oath on the part of Harcld. Both 
these subjects are avoided, 
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either Eadward’s promise or Harold’s cath been a pure cuar. vu. 
invention of Norman falsehood, William could never have ‘See pro- 


eck 
paraded Loth in the way that he did in the eyos of Badverd, 
Europe; he could never have turned both to the behoof “""r" 


of his cause in the way that he so successfully did. I fi) 


admit then some promisc of Eadward, some oath of but the 
Harold. But that is all. The details, as they are given desis 
by the various Norman writers, are so different, so utterly gots. 
contradictory, that we can eay nothing, on their showing, 

as to the time, place, or circumstances of either event. 

We are left with the bare fact, and for anything beyond 

it we must look to the likelihood of the case. The oath 

of Harold I shall discuss at the proper time; at present 

we are concemed with the bequest of the English 
crown said to have been made by Eadward in fayour of 
William. 

Every one who has grasped the true nature of the No power 
English constitution, as it stood in the eleventh century, tl 
will fally undoretand that, strictly speaking, any bequest Kins, only 
of the kind was altogether beyond the power of an mendation, 
English King. The law of England gave the King no 
power to dispose of a crown which he held eolely by 
the free choice of the Witan of the land. All that 
Eadward could constitutionally do was to pledge himself 
to make in William’s favour that recommendation to the 
Witan which the Witan were bound to consider, though 
not necessarily to follow.! That, when the time came, Eadwand’s 
Eadward did make such a recommendation, and that guinise of 
he did not make it in favour of William, we know lial 
for certain. The last will of Eadward, so far as such dation of 

* " Haruld. 
an expression can be allowed, was undoubtedly in favour 
of Harold, We shall cc as we go on that Endward at 
one time designed his namesake the Jtheling as his 
successor. It ig even possible that his thoughts were at 





1 Seo vol. £ pp. 109, 265, 481 
VoL, 1. x 
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cur, vut. one time directed towards his mephew Ralph of Hereford. 
In a weak prince like Eadward changes of purpose of 
this kind are in no way wonderful. And in truth the 
changes in the condition of the country were such that 
a wiser King than Eadward might well have changed 
his purpose more than once between the visit of William 
and his own death, Now there is not the slightest sign 
of any intention on bebalf of William during the later 
years of Eadward ; first the Atheling, and then the great 
Earl, are the persons marked out in turn for the suc- 
cession. And yet, as we have seen, it is impossible not 
to beliove that some promise was, at some time or other, 
Imposi- made in William’s favour. The details of the Norman 
Pu oft: stories are indeed utterly incredible. The version which 
secounte ig least grotesquely absurd represents Eadward as pro- 
mising the crown to his dear cousin and companion 
William, when they were both boys or youths living 
together in Normandy. It is enough to upset this tale, 
taken literally, if we remember that Eadward, who is 
here represented as the familiar and equal eompanion 
of the boy William, was, when he left Normandy, nearly 
forty years old, some five and twenty years older than 
his cousin. He is moreover made to dispose of a crown 
which was not yet his, and which he afterwards took 
with a good deal of unwillingness. Yet this story is 
distinctly less absurd than the other versions. It is 
even possible that William or his advisers may have 
begun to look on the succession to the English crown 
as a matter within the scope of their policy, from the 
timo when the English embassy came to bring the King- 
elect Eadward from Normandy to his own kingdom? 
It is a far wilder story which describes Archbishop 
Robert as going over to announce to William the decree 


» T chall deal with thove stories in my third volume. 
* Seo Appendix A. 
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of the English Witan in his favour, a decree confirmed by o#ar vir. 
the oaths of the Earls Leofrie, Siward, and—Godwine ! 
But even this story is less wonderful than that which 
represents Harold himself, at a time when he was the 
first man in England, and when his own designs on the 
crown must have been perfectly well known, as sent by 
Eadward into Normandy to announee to the Duke the 
bequest which the King had made in his favour. All 
these stories are simply incredible; they are simply 
instances of that same sheer power of lying by virtue of 
which Dudo of Saint Quintin makes" William Longsword 
and Richard the Fearless reign over half the world, by 
virtue of which Guy of Amiens speaks of William's father 
as himself a conqueror of England2 

Yet, with all this, some promise there was, and some tine watians 
and some place must be found for that promise? What guty opor- 
time and place are so obvious as the time and place when uy 
Eadward and William, once and once only during their miwe. 
joint reigns, met together face to face? Every earlier and 
every ‘later time seems utterly impossible; this time alone 
seems possible and probable. At the moment everything 
would tend to suggest the idea both to the King and to 
the Duke. ‘The predominance of the Norman faction, the 
actual presence of the Norman Duke, the renown of his 
exploits sounding through all Europe, the lack of any 








acknowledged English heir, the absence of any acknow- 
ledged English leader, all suggested the scheme, all 
seemed to snuke it possible. Everything at that moment Later cir 
tended in favour of William’s suceession ; every Inter taneous. 
event, every later change of circumstances, tended in Yiyie,. 
favour of the succession of any one rather than of William. 

At that moment the Norman party were in the full 


swing of power. Before another year had passed, the 





* See vol. i. pp: 185, 222. 7 Soe vol. i. p- 469) 
* Ch Rapin, Hist. d'angl. i 435- 
xa 
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cwsp.vun.eause of England had onee more triumphed; Eadward 


Matilda's 
descent 
from 
Alife, 


again had Englishmen around him, and he gradually 
learned to attach himself to men of his own race, 
to give to the sons of Godwine that confidence and 
affection which he bad never given to Godwine himself. 
He either forgot his promise to William, or else he 
allowed himself to be convinced that such a promise was 
unlawful to make and impossible to fulfil. But William 
never forgot it. We may be sure that, from that time, 
the crown of England was the great object of all his 
hopes, all his thoughts, all his policy. Even in his 
marriage it may not have been left quite out of sight. 
‘The marriage of William and Matilda was undoubtedly 
a marriage of the truest affection. But it was no less 
undoubtedly @ marriage which was prompted by many 
considerations of policy. And, among other inducements, 
William may well have remembered that his intended 
bride sprang by direct, if only by female, descent from 
the stock of Alfred.) His children therefore would 
have the blood of ancient English Kings in their veins. 
Such a descent would of course give neither Wil- 
Tam, nor Matilda, nor their children, any real claim; 
but such a pretension was one degree less absurd than 
a pretension grounded on the fact that Eadward’s mother 
was William’s great-aunt. And William knew as well 


1 J am indebted to Lord Lytton’s romance of Harold for the suggestion 
of Matilda's descent from Alfred as a possible element in William's 
calculations, Matilda was linenlly descended from Azifthryth, daughter of 
Ailfrod, wife of Count Baldwin the Second, and mother, I am sorry to say, 
of the wicked Arnulf, But donot remember that this pedigree is referred 
rr, unless it be in a somewhat dark allusion of the 

ii.28). He nays that the descendants 
of Henry tho First were “ heeredes leyitimi Anglici principatus, non colom 
ox parte Henrici regis avi sui, verum etiam ex parte Mnthiliis regingo aviee 
ipsoram. Uterque enim conjux consanguinitatem veterum regum Anglie, 
Moot diverso modo, prixime attingcbat.” I can aoe no way in which Hoary 
the First was connected with the Old-Enslish Kingo eacept through this 
descent of his mother from Aafuuryth. 
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as any man that in polities a chain is not always of the cnvr. vin, 
strength only of its weakest link. He knew that aie 
skilful combination of fallacious arguments often has «lain. 
more practical effect on men’s minds than a single con- 

clusive argument. He contrived, in the end, by skilfully 
weaving together a mace of assertions not one of which 

really proved his point, to persuade a large part of 
Europe that he was the true heir of Eadward, kept out 

of his inheritance by  perjured usurper. That all these 
achemes and pretensions date from the time of William’s 

visit to Eadward, that the Norman Duke left the English 

court, clothed, in his own eyes and in those of his 
followers, with the lawful heirship of the English crown, 

is a fact which seems to admit of as little doubt as any 

fact which cannot be proved by direct evidence! 

In short, it marks one of the most important stages Willian 
of our history, when “ William Earl camo from beyond jamtant 
sea with mickle company of Frenchmen, and the King ft = 
him received, and as many of his comrades as to him 
seemed good, and let him go again.”* From that day 
onwards, we feel that we have been brought nearer, by 
one of the longest stages of our journey, to the fight on 
Senlae and the crowning at Westminster, 





"I suppore that this would have occurrel to every one as the obvious 
explanation of the difficulty, had not a passage of the false Ingulf been held 
to sottle the question another way: “De sucoseione autem rogni epee 
adbue aut mentio aulla fncta inter wor fait” (Gale, i, 65.) Now this 
strong negative aseertion is undoubtedly one of those passages which 
suggest the ides that the forger had some materials before bim which we . 
have not. But ao vague m powibility can hardly be set against the whole 
probability of the case. It is curious to sce Lappenberg (ii. 251 Thorpe, 
511 of the German) swaying to and fro between the obvious likelihood. sn 
the supposed authority of Ingulf. Before him, Prevost (Roman de Ro’ 
100) hed ventured, in the teeth of Ingulf, to connect William's visit with 
Eadward’s alleged bequest. 

* Chron, Wig. 1052. “Da sone com Willelm Eorl fram geondan sé, 
mid myoclum werode Frenciscra manna ; and se cyning kine underfeng, 
and swa feols his geferan swa bim to onhagode, and let bine eft ongean.” 
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Lack of 
details, 


Death of 
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William then visited England at the moment while 
Godwine was sheltered at the court of Bruges, while 
Harold was planning vengeance at the court of Dublin, 
while Eadgyth was musing on the vanity of earthly 
things in her cell at Wherwell. He therefore met none 
of the family who were most steadily hostile to all bis 
projects, But we ask in vain, Did he meet the stout 
warrior Siward? Did he meet the mediator Leofric ? 
Did he meet the Primate who was fifteen years later to 
place the crown on his own brow, or the other Primate 
whom he was himself to pluck down from the throne 
whence England had driven the Norman Robert? And 
we cannot but ask, Did he meet the now aged Lady 
through whom came all his connexion with England or 
Englich royalty, the wife and mother of so many Kings, 
the victim of so many spoliations? With what grace 
could Eadward bring his kinsman into the presence of 
the parent through whom alone William could eall him 
kinsman, but between whom and himself there had been 
so little love? At all events, if Eadward was now for 
‘a season set free from the presence of his wife, he was 
soon set free for ever from the presence of his mother. 
Early in the next year died Ailfgifu-Emma, the Old 
Lady, the mother of Eadward King and of Harthacnut, 
and her body lay in the Old Minster by Caut King? 


* Chron. Ab, 1951. “On jys ylean goare fortforde seo calde hlefiige, 
Eadverdes cingcs moder and HarSacuutes, Ime hatte, ii Td. Maré. and 
Ihyre lic li on ealdan mynstre wit Caut cing.” In Worcester (1052) she 
in‘ Hlfgyfu seo hlefdige, AXelredee lif eynges and Cnutes cynges.” In 
Peterborough (102) and Canterbury (1051) she besra her double name 


T need hardly remind any reader that the Ol Minster is Winchester 
Cathedral, ‘The bones of Cout and Emma were among thove which were 
‘0 strangely exalted by Bishop Fox in the chests which surround the 
prabytery, which were afterwards seattered about by the Puritans, wo that 
it ia in vain to look for relice of Cnut or Exoma in the particular cent which 
bears their name, 
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The course of our story has thus brought us once citar. vir. 
more to the shores of our own island. In our next 
Chapter we shall have to begin the picture of the bright, 
if brief, regeneration of England. We shall have to listen 
to the epirit-stirring tale, how the champions of England 
came back from banishment, how the heart of England 
rose to welcome her friends and to take vengeance on 
her foes, how for fourteen years England was England 
ones again under the rule of the noblest of her 
own sons, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE REIGN OF EADWARD PROM THE RETURN OF GODWINE 
TO THE DEATH OF EADWARD THE ETHELING! 


1052-1057. 


HE two streams of Englisch and Norman history 

met together for a moment in the year when the 
sovereigns of England and Normandy met face to face for 
the only time in the course of their joint reigns, ‘Those 
etreame will now again diverge. England shock off the 
Norman influence, and became once more, to all outward 
seeming, the England of Aithelstan and Eadgar. For 
several years the history of each country seems to have no 
direct influence upon the history of the other. But this 
mutual independence is more seeming than real. Eng- 
land once more became free from Norman influence as 
regarded her general policy; but the effects of Eadward’s 
Norman tendencies were Ly no means wholly wipel away. 


* There is nothing specinlly to remark on the authorities for this period, 
which are mbstantially the same ns those for the seventh Chapter, We 
have still to lock, just in the same way as before, to the Chronielas, the 
Biographer, and Florunco, to William of Malmesbory and the other sub- 
vidiary writers, Just ae before, whenever Norman affairs are at all vouched 
‘on, the Norman writers should be compared with the English, During 
these years we havo little to do with Scandinavian affairs, eo that the Sagat 
are of little moment. Welsh affairs, on the other hand, are of unusual 
importance, and the two Welsh Chronicles, the Annales Cambrise and the 
Brut y Tywysogion, or Chronicle of the Princes, must be carefully cm 
pared with our own records. 
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Normans still abode in the land, and some of the results of 
the deliverance of England were not without their effect as 
secondary causes of the expedition of William. Throagh 
the whole period we may be sure that the wise statesmen 
of both countries were diligently watching cach other's 
actions. Harold and William, though not as yet open 
enemies or avowed rivals, must have found out during 
these years that each was called on by his own policy to 
do all that he could to thwart the policy of the other. 
But though there was this sort of undercurrent elosely 
eonnecting the interests of the two countries, yet, in all 
the outward events of history, it was a period of remark- 
able sepsration between them, The events recorded by 
English historians within this period belong almost wholly 
to the affairs of our own island. It is a time in which the 
relations between the vassal kingdoms of Britain and the 
Imperial power again assume special importance. But it 
is still more emphatically marked by the death of the 
greatest of living Englishmen, and the transmission of his 
power, and more than his power, to a worthy successor. 
We left Godwine and Harcld banished men. We have 


now to record their triumphant retum to a rejoicing iy" 


nation, ‘We shall then have to record the death of God- 
wine, the accession of Harold to his father’s formal rank, 
and the steps by which he gradually rose to be the virtual 
ruler of the kingdom, perhaps the designated successor to 
the crown. 


§1. The Return and Death of Godwine. 
1052-1053. 


If the minds of Englishmen had been at sll divided in 
their estimate of Godwine during his long tenure of power, 
it only needed his exile to bring over every patriotic heart 
to one way of thinking with regard to him. Godwine 
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cuar. 1x, doubtless had his enemies; no man ever stood for thirty 


years and more at the head of affairs without making 
many enemies; and there were points in his character 
which may have given reasonable offence to many. Even 
i€ the whole of his vast wealth was fairly and legally 
gained, its mere accumulation in the hands of one man? 
must have awakened envy in many bressts. His eager- 
ness to advance his family may well have offended others, 
and the crimes and the restoration of Swegen, even under 
the guaranty of Bishop Ealdred, cannot fail to have given 
general scandal, It may be then that there were Englich- 
men, not devoid of love and loyalty to England, who were 
short-sighted enough to rejoice over the fall of the great 
Earl. But, when Godwine was gone, men econ leamed 
that, whatever had been his faults, they were far out- 
weighed by his merits, Men now knew that the Eatl of 
the West-Saxons had been the one man who stood between 
them and the dominion of strangers. During that gloomy 
winter England felt as a conquered land, as a land too 
conquered by foes who had not overcome her in open 
battle, but who had, by craft and surprise, deprived her of 
her champions and guardians. The common voico of 
England soon began to call for the return of Godwine. 
The banished Earl was looked to by all ‘men as the Father 
of his Country; England now knew that in his fall a fatal 
blow hsd been dealt to her own welfare and freedom? 
Men began openly to declare that it was butter to share 


“the banishment of Godwine than to live in the land from 


1 At the samo time, it is worth considering whother the whole of the 
estates sot down in Domeslay s# belonging to Godwine and his sons were 
always their private property, and whether some paris may not have been 
offical estates attached to their earldoms. Still, after all possible deduc- 
tions, their wealth was enormous. 

+ Vite Eadw. 404. “Etquoniam supra dizimus oum ab omnibus Anglia 
pro patro coli, subito auditus discessus ojus exterruit cor populi. Ejus 
Abwoutiam sive figam habuere perniciem suam, interitum gentis Anglice, 
oxcidium ineuper totivs patria.” 
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which Godwine was banished. Mesenges were sent to cr 
the court of Flanders, praying the Earl to return. Ifhe foun 
chose to make his way back into the land by force, he return. 


would find many Englishmen ready to take up arms in his 





cause, Others crossed the sea in person, and pledged 
themselves to fight for him, and, ifmeed were, to dic in his 

behalf? ‘These invitations, we are told, were no scorct 
intrigne of a few men. The common voice of England, 

openly expressed and all but unanimons, demanded the 

retura of the great confessor of English freedom.* 

‘These open manifestations on behalf of the exiles could The King’s 
not escape the knowledge of the King and his counsellors, We" 
Ti was thought necessary to put the south-eastern coast (fr 
into a state of defence against any possible attack from 
the side of Flanders, The King and his Witan‘— 
one would like to have fuller details of » Gemét held 
under such influences—decreed that ships should be sent The fect 
forth to watch at the old watching-place of Sandwich’ “cn” 
Forty ships were accordingly made ready, and they took 
their place at the appointed station under the joint com- 
mand of the King's nephew Earl Ralph and of Odda, the 
newly appointed Earl of the Western shires.* 

1 Vita Eadw. 404.“ Felicem se putabat qui post evm exsulari poternt.” 
Tb, “Quidam pont eum yadunt, quidem legationes mittunt, paratos se, 
velit peverts, eum cum violencia in patria suscipere, pro eo puguare, pro 
i necrase sit, velle ve pariter oceumbere.” 

3 Tb. “Et hoe secitabatur non clam vel privatim, sed in manifento 
et non modo a quibusdam, sed pene ab omnibus indigenis 














* Chron. Petrib, 1052. “Germille se eyng and his witan.” Abingloa 
‘and Worcester do not mention the Witan, 

* See above, p. 100. 

* Chroan, Ab. Wig. Petrib. The number of the ships, "x1. snacea,” 
‘comes from Worcester; the names of the commanders from Peterborough, 
“and setion Raulf eor! and Oddan eorl to heafolmannum perrto.” Florenca 
veers to put these preparations later, after Harold's Innding at Porlock, 
Batsurely the choice mede both by Gruffyid and by Harold of their pointa 
for attack, shows that the Enrls of thove districts were already absent with 
the fleet. 
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Precautions of this kind against the return of one for 
whose return the mass of the ation was longing must 


Ravages have been unpopular in the highest degree. And if any- 


of Graf 


Nerk “hing could still further heighten the general discontent 


rad 


with the existing state of things, it would be the events 
which were, just at this time, going on along the Welsh 
order. The Norman lords whom Eadward hai settled in 
Herefordshire proved but poor defenders of their adopted 
country. The last continental improvements in the art of 
fortification proved vain to secure the land in the absence 
of chiefs of her own people. Gruffydd of North Wales 
marked his time ; he broke through his short-lived alliance 
with England, and the year of the absence of Godwine and 
his sons was marked by an extensive and successful in- 
vasion of the land of the Mageswtas.* Gruffydd doubtless 
took also into his reckoning the absence of the local chief 
at Sandwich. He crossed the border; he harried far and 
wide, and he seems not to have met with any resistance 
till he had reached the neighbourhood of Leominster.? 


Hie victory There he was at last met by the levies of the country, 


near Leo 


ninster. 


together with the Norman garrison of Richard’s Castle.* 
Perhaps, a8 in later fight with the eame enemy in the 
same neighbourhood, English and foreign troops failed to 


} Chron, Wig, and Flor, Wig. 1052. ‘This incursion seems not to be 
mentioned in the Welsh Chronicles. Ita perpetentor in deseribed only a2 
“Gridin 2c Wylisca cing,” “Walensium rex Griffinua;” but the King 
intended must be the Northem Gruffydd. 

* The Worcester Chronicle says, “Poet he com swybe neah to Leo- 
mynstre.” Florence speaks of the harrying. but does not mention the 
place, 

* Chron. Wig. “And men gadorodon ongean, egter go lanes men ge 
Frenciace men of sm castele."" So Florence, “Contra quem provinciales 
ili et de castello quamplures Nortmamni ascenderunt.” The * castle” in 
Aoubtlas Richari's Castle. Florence, who hail mistaken the mesning of 
the Chronicler in the entry of the former year (see above, p. 142), now that 
hho had got among Herefordahire matters, und-rstood the description. 
Here again the expressions wiluess to the deep feeling awakened by the 
building of this castle. 
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act well together ; at all events the Welsh King had the caar. ix. 


victory, and, after slaying many men of both nations, 
he went away with a large booty? Men remarked that 
this heavy blow took place exactly thirteen years after 
Graffydd’s first great victory at Rhyd-y-Groes? Though 
the coincidence is thus marked, we are not told what day 
of what month waa thus auspicious to the Welsh prince; 
but the dates of the events which follow chow that it must 
have been early in the summer, 


1059. 


Godwine must by this time have seen that the path for Godwine 


his return was now open, and it was seemingly this last f° 


tions 
hia 


misfortune which determined him to delay no longer. return. 


It was not till all peaceful means bad been tried and failed, 
that the banished Earl made up his mind to attempt a 
restoration by force. He sent many messages to the 
King, praying for a reconciliation. He offered now to 
Eadward, as he had before offered both to Harthacnut and 
to Eadward himself, to come into the royal presence and to 
make a compurgation in legal form in answer to all the 
charges which had been brought against him But all 
such yetitions were in vain, It marks the increasing 
intercourse between England and the continent, that 
Godwine, when his own messages were not listened to, 
sought, as a last resource, to gain his object through the 


* Chron. Wig. 1052, “And man per ofsloh swye foola Englisera godra 
manna, and eae of }aun Frenciscum.” (Tho French get no honourable 
epithet.) All this evaporate~ in Florence's “ maltia ex illis oceisis.” 

1 Sea above, p. $7, und vol. i. p. 506. 

* Kinfer this from the way io which Hneold’s expedition i 
Ionppeniog almost imunediately (* sons," 

Gruffyld's victory, as if the two things had some connexion with each 
other. 2 

«Vita Endw. 405. “ Mittit temen adhuo pasom et misericordiam peters 
‘8 rege domino suo [eynehlaford), ut sii Licest cum ejus gratia ad se 
urgandum legibus venire coram eo,” See above, p. 142, and vol. p. 514, 
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cur.12, intercession of foreign princes! Embassies on his behalf 
Fouhas were sent by his host Count Baldwin and by the King of 
foreign the French. Baldwin, who had so lately been at war 
Vi'betaie With England, might seem an ill-chosen intercessor; but 
Godwine’s choice of him for that purpose may have been 
influencel by Baldwin's close connexion with the court of 
Normandy. William was just now carnestly pressing his 
suit for Matilda, The ally of the great Duke might be 
expected to have some influence, if not with Eadward, at 
least with Eadward’s Norman favourites. King Henry, it 
will be remembered, claimed some kind of kindred with 
Endward, though it is not easy to trace the two princes to 
a common forefather.? But King and Marquess alike 
pleaded in vain, Endward was surrounded by his foreign 
priests and courtiers, and no intercessions on behalf of the 
champion of England were allowed to have any weight 
with the royal mind, even if they were ever allowed to 
reach the royal ear. 
Godvine The Earl was now eatisfied that nothing more was to be 
sictermine’ hoped from any attempts ata peaceful reconciliation. He 
vy Gre was also satisfied that, if he attempted to return by force, 
the great majority of Englishmen would be more likely to 
join his banners than to withstand him. He therefore, 
towards the middle of the summer,‘ finally determined to 
attempt his restoration by force of arms, and he began to 





minute make preparations for that purpose. His eonduct in 0 


dha" doing hardly needs any formal justification. It is simply 
the old question of resistance or non-rsistance. If any 





» Vita Eadw. 40g, “Hoc quoque pro ejus dileetione et suo officio missis 
legatis suis, rex yetit Francorum, et ipsum cum quo hiemabat idem per 
suadebat anarchio Flandrensium.” 

4 Soe above, p17, Endward and Baldwin had @ comon forefather, 
though one certainly a good way back, in Alfred himself, See above, p. 





. 
4 Vita Fadw. 405. (Sed et illi hoe auggerebant ustie fasten ; obstrux- 
‘erat enim pias regis aures pravorum malitia,” 
“1b, “Mediate proxima state.” 
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man ever was justified in resistance to established autho- car. 1x. 


rity, or in irregular enterprises of any kind, undoubtedly 
Godwine was justified in his design of making his way 
back into England in arms. So to do was indeed simply 
to follow the usual course of every banished man of those 
times who could gather together the needful force. The 
enterprises of Osged Clapa? at an earlier time, and of 
Elfgar at a later time, are not spoken of with any special 
condemnation by the historians of the time. And the 
enterprise of Godwine was of quite another kind frum the 
enterprises of Hilfgar and of Osgod Clap. ilfgar and 
Osgod may have been banished unjustly, and they may, 
according to the morality of those times, have been 
guilty of no very great crime in seeking restoration with 
weapons in their hands. Still the question of their banich- 
ment or restoration was wholly a personal question. The 
existence or the welfare of England in no way depended 
on their presence or absence. But the rebellion or in- 
vasion of Godwine was a rebellion or an invasion in form 
only. His personal restoration meant nothing: short of the 
deliverance of England from misgovernment and foreign 
influence. A faction had driven him out; the nation 


called on him to return, The enterprise of Godwine in Compari- 
short should be classed, not with the ordinary forcible return 2.1 Get 


of an exile, but with enterprises like those of Henry of poked 


Bolingbroke in the fourteenth century and of William of broke 


Orange in the seventeenth. In all three cases the de. Wont 


liverer undoubtedly sought the deliverance of the country; hen 


in all three he also undoubtedly sought his own restoration 

or advancement. But Godwine had one great advantage 

over both his successors, ‘They had to deal with wicked 

Kings; he had only to deal with a weak King, They had 

to deal with evil counsellors, who, however evil, were still 

Englishmen, Godwine had simply to deliver King and 
1 See abore, p. 100. 
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cuar.1x. people from the influence and thraldom of foreigners. He 
was thus able, while his successors were not able, to de- 
liver England without resorting to the death, deposition, 
or exile of the reigning King, and, as far as he himself 
was personally concerned, without shedding a drop of 
English blood. 

‘The narrative of this great deliverance forms one of the 
most glorious and spirit-etirring tales to be found in any 
age of our history. It is a tale which may be read with 
unmixed delight, save for one event, which, whether we 
count it for a crime or for a misfortune, throws a shadow 
on the renown, not of Godwine himeelf, but of his nobler 
son. Harold and Leofwine, we have seen, bad mado up 
their minds from the beginning to resort to force, when- 
ever the fitting time should come. They had spent the 
winter in Ireland in making preparations for an expedition,” 
They were now ready for action, and now that their father 
had found all attempts at a peaceful reconciliation to be 

Haroldaud vain, the time for action seomed clearly to have come, It 
Leptwine was doubtless in concert with Godwine that Harold and 
Pebli, Leofwine* now set sail from Dublin with nine ships. 
Their crews most likely consisted mainly of adventurers 
from the Danish havens of Ireland, ready for any enter- 
prise which promised excitement and plunder. But it is 
quite possitle that Englishmen, whether vehement par- 
tizans or simply desperate men, may have also taken 
service under the returning exiles. ‘The part of England 
which they chose for their enterprise would have been well 
‘They enter chosen, if they had been attacking a hostile country. ‘They 
ihe Bristol ade for the dobateable land forming the southern shore 
of the Bristol Channel, where no doubt traces of the 
ancient British blood, perhaps even of the ancient language, 


* Soe above, p. 153: 
4 Leofwine is not mentioned in the Chronicles, but his name is given by 
Florence, and the Biographer (405) speaks of ‘duo pravdicti fli.” 
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still lingered.) The country was left, through the absence ozar. 1x. 
of ita Earl Odda with the fleet, without any single reepon- 

sible chief," But it soon appeared that, from whatever The people 
cause, the wishes of the people of this part of the kingdom {amend 
were not favourable to the enterprise of Harold and ‘hie il 
Leofwine, Perhaps the prevalence of Celtie blood in the tovards 
district may have made its inhabitants less zealous in the 5 ia, 
cause of the English deliverer than the inhabitants of greta for 
the purely English shires, Perhaps the evil deeds of iiuy.” 
Swogen, of whose government Somerset had been a part, may 

have made men who had lived under his rule less attached 

to the whole house of Godwine than those who had lived 

ander the rule of Harold or of Godwine himself, And we 

must remember that, up to this time, Harold had done 

nothing to win for himself any special renown or affection 

beyond the bounds of his own East-Anglian earldom. As 

yet he shone simply with a glory reflected from that of 

hie father, And his enterprise bore in some points an ill 

look, He had not shared the place of exile of his father, 

nor had he taken any part im his father’s attempts to bring 

about a peaceful restoration. He bed gone, determined 

from the first on an armed return, to a land which might 

almost be looked on as an enemy's country. He now came 

back at the head of a force whose character could not fail 

to strike Englishmen with suspicion and dread. We are 


1 The language of the Biographer hero in remarkable. He hed just 
before spoken of the people of tho East and South of England ss  Orfontales 
sive Australes Angif.” He now calls the point where Harold landed 
““Occidentalium Brifoaum sfte Anglorem fines.” So markel « change of 
expression cannot be accidental; it must point to the still debateable 
character of large parts of Someraet and Devonabire, neither purely Welsh 
nor purely English. Compare the significant use of the word  Britaani"* 
by Thietmar, commented on in vol. ip. 701. Another explanation has 
been suggested to me, that “sive be taken in the sense of “et,” and 
that the words mean ‘on the borders of England snd West-Wales.” If 
thia be right, the passage is atill more remarkable, as it would rule Devon~ 
shire to bo Welsh and Somerset to be English, 


VoL. 1. x 
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therefore not surprised to hear that the men of Somerset, 
and Devonshire met him in arms. He landed on the 


* borders of those two shires, in a wild and hilly region, 


which to this day remains thinly peopled, cut off from the 
chief centres even of local life, the last place within the 
borders of South Britain where the wild stag still finds 
a shelter. The high ground of Exmoor, and the whole 
neighbouring hilly region, reaches its highest point in the 
beacon of Dunkery, a height whose Celtic name has a 
fitting sound among the remains of primeval times with 
which it is crowned. It is the highest point in its 
own shire, and it is overtopped by no point in southern 
England, except by some of the Tors of Dartmoor in. the 
still farther west. A descent, remarkably gradual for. so 
great a height, leads down to the small haven of Porlock, 
placed on a bay of no great depth, but well defined by two 
bold headlands guarding it to the east md west. The 
coast bas undergone many:changes. A submarine forest, 
reaching along the whole shore, shows that the sea must 
have made advances in earlier times. And there is as 
little doubt that it has again withdrawn, and that what is 
now an alluvial flat was, eight hundred years back, a shallow 
and muddy inlet, up which the light craft of those days 
could make their way. Harold must therefore have landed 
at some spot nearer than the present harbour to the small 
town, or rather village, of Porlock.? 


1 T do not remember any mention in any ancient writer of thia submarine 
forest on the const of Somerect; but s forvet of the same kind on the other 
side of the Bristol Chanvel is npoken of by Giraldus, Exp. Hib. i. 36 (vol. 
¥. p. a8 Dimock), In the year 1171 a violent storm laid it bare, 

* The Abingdon and Worcester Chronicles (1052) bave simply “ neb 
‘Sumerazten gemeran and Dafenascfre (see the aame forma in the entries 
for the last yoar, and Appendix G) ; 60 Florence, “in confinio Sumersetanin 
eb Dortetanier,” this Inat word being © mistake for Domnania, as sppeare 
fram the next sentenes. The Peterborough Chronicle gives the name of the 
spot," and com pa Sp mt Porilocan.” Porlock ia also mentioned ia the 
wars of Eadward the Elder, Chronn. 915. 
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A landing in this remote region could do but little for omar. 1x. 
the general schemes of Godwine; the object of Harold must Obieet of 
have been merely to find provisions for his crews, He came prise. 
doubtless, as we shall find his father did also, ready for 

peaceful sapplies if a friendly country afforded them, but 

ready also to provide for his followers by force, if foree was 

needed for his purpose! But the whole neighbourhcod was Hartt 
hostile ; a large force was gathered together from both the Portock; 
border shires, and Harold, whether by his fault or by his heplumlers 
ill Tuck, had to begin his work of restoration and deliver. ty, 04 
ance by fighting a battle with the countrymen whom jas hs 
he came to deliver. The exiles had the victory, but it is ‘ 
clear that they had to strive against a stout resistance on 

the part of a considerable body of men. More than thirty 

good thegns and much other folk were slain? So large 

a number of thegns gathered at such a point shows that 

the force which they headed must have come together, not: 

merely from the immediate neighbourhood of Porlock, but 

from a large part of the two shires, We may conceive 

that the system of beacons, which has been traced out over 

a long range of the hill-tops in the West of England, had 

done good service over the whole country long before the 

fleet of Harold bad actually entered the haven of Porlock. 

But the crews of Harold’s ships were doubtless picked 

men, and there would have been nothing wonderful in 

their success, even if the irregular levies of the shires 

greatly exceeded their own numbers, Harold now plun- 

dered without opposition, and carried off what he would in 

the way of goods, cattle, and men He then sailed to the 


* See Appendie AA. 
* The Worvesier and Abingdon Chronicles (1052) give the numbers ; 


“And per ofslch ma ponne xxx. godera pegen (“robilibus ministris,” 
Flor) butan oBrum folce.’ 


* Chroun, Ab. and Wig. “Zigthr ge of Sumenton go of Defonessire.” 

“Chron. Petrib. Andnnam bim on erfo and on mannum and on sohtum, 

‘swa him gewear®.” Were theve captives dealt with as conscripta or galley. 
Y2 
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south-west, he doubled the Land’s End,' and sailed along 
the English Channel to meet his father. 

‘That day’s work is the chief stain which mars the renown 
of Harold, and which dims the otherwise glorious picture 
of the return of Godwine and his house. Harold’s own 
age perbaps easily forgave the deed. No contemporary 
writer speaks of it with any marked blame; one con- 
temporary writer even seems distinctly to look upon it as 
a worthy exploit It was in truth nothing more than 
the ordinary course of a banished man. Harold acted 
hardly worse than Osgod Clapa; he did not act by any 
means so badly as Zlfgar. But a man who towers above 
his own generation must psy, in more ways than one, the 
penalty of his greatness. We instinctively judge Harold 
by astricter standard than any by which we judge #lfgar 
and Osgod Clapa, On such a character as his it is dis- 
tinctly stain to have betaken himself for one moment to 
needless violence, or to have shed one drop of English 
blood without good cause. The ravage and slaughter at 
Porlock distinctly throws a shade over the return of God- 
wine and over the fair fame of his son. It is a stain 
rather to be regretted than harshly to be condemned ; but 
it is a stain nevertheless. It is a stain which was fully 
wiped out by later labours and triumphs in the cause of 
England. Still we may well believe that the blood of those 
thirty good thegns and of those other folk was paid for 
in after years by prayers and watchings and fastings before 
the Holy Rood of Waltham ; we may well believe that it 
still lay heavy on the hero’s soul as he marched forth to 
victory at Stamfordbridge and to more glorious overthrow 
at Senlac. 
slaves, or, considering whence the flovt came, wore they intended for the 
Trish slave-trade ? 

* Chroom, Ab, snd Wig. “And soup eefier fon for abutan Penwis. 
steort.” Chron, Petrib. And gowende him pe eaatweard to his feder.” 

* Vita Eadw. 405. See Appendix AA, 
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Harold and Leofwine were thus on their way to meet oaar.1x 
their father. Meanwhile the revolation was going on with Gulwine 
all speed on the other side of England.! Godwine had June 2, 
gathered together a fleet in the Yeer,? the river of Flan- '°5” 
ders which flows by Dixmuyden and Nieuport, and falls 
into the sea some way south-west of Bruges. He thence His fit 
set sail, one day before Midsummer eve, and sailed straight wine 
to Dungeness, south of Romney.? At Sandwich the Earls Exalish 
Ralph and Odda were waiting for him, and a land force 
had aleo been called out for the defence of the coast.* 

Some friendly messenger warned Gedwine of his danger, 
and he sailed westward to Pevensey. In Sussex he was 
in his own country, among his own lands and his 
immediate followers, and he seems to have designed a 
landing on the very spot where a landing so fatal to his 
house was made fourteen years later. The King’s ships 
followed after him, but a violent storm hindered cither 
party from carrying out its designs. Neither side knew 
the whereaboute of the other ;* the King's fleet put back 


* On the narratives of Godwine's return, see Appendix BB. 

+ Chrom Petrib. rosa.“ Da gowende Godwine or! Gt fram Bryoge mid 
his scipum to Yeeran ;” so the Biographer (405), “ parata multiplici classe 
fa flavio Hyaura.” Ttinclenrly not Govoriacum or Boulogne, ae Mr. Earle 
makes it {a bis Glomary. 

* Chron Petrib. “And let Gt ane dege mr midsumeres mmsse sefene 
[‘metiante estate.” Vit. Endw.] pet he com to Nemo, pe is be sutan 
Rumenea,.” 

¢ William of Malmesbury (ji, 199) makes Eadward himself prosent; 
* Nec segnem sensit reger illa necemitas quin ipse in navi pornostaret, et 
Introcum exitus specularetur, sedulo explens consilio quod manu nequibst 
gre snio.” Eadward was now fifty at the most, and his personal presence 
is hardly pousible, according to the authentic narratives, He bad perhaps 
cen enough of naval service in 1049. See abore, p, 100. 

* Chron, Potrib. “And weard prot wader awite strang bat ba corlas ne 
mibton gewiten hwet Godwine cor! gefaren hefie.” The ignorance coull 
‘hardly fail to be mutual. So William of Malmesbury (u.0):Quum 
‘cominus ventur easel, ot jam pene manus consererenter, nebula densiaeima 
ropente coorta furenium obtutus confudit, miseramque mortalium audaciam 
compmesit” Wiliam Dad joat got oe of his feof fine writing upon 

im. 
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cuar, x, to Sandwich, while Godwine retired to his old quarters 


to 


Godwine 
sails the 
second 
time to 
Wight. 


‘He returns in Flanders. Great discontent seems to have followed 
Bruges. 


this mishap on the King’s side. The blame was clearly 
laid on the Earls and on the force which they commanded. 
Eadward perhaps had not learned the lesson of Caut, and 
he may have thought that the clemente were bound to 
submit to his will. The feet was ordered to sail back to 
London, where the King would put at ite head other 
Earle, and would supply them with other rowers To 
London accordingly the fleet sailed back, but it was found 
easier to get tid of the old force than to bring together a 
new one ; everything lagged behind; most likely no man 
was zealous in the cause; even if any were zealous, their 
zeal would, as ever happened in that age, give way beneath 
the irksomeness of being kept under arms without any 
hope of immediate action. At last the whole naval force, 
which was to guard the coast and keep out the returning 
traitor, gradually dispersed, and each man went to his own 
home.3 

The coast was now clear for Godwine’s return, and his 
friends in England were doubtless not slow to let him know 
that his path was now open. He might now, it would seem, 
have sailed, without fear of any hindrance, from the mouth 
of the Yser to London Bridge. But with characteristic 
warineas, he deemed it better not to make his great venture 
till he had strengthened his foree by the addition of the 


* Chron, Ab, “He [Godwine] heom ettert, aud bim sylfin geboarh 
ber per he ps mibte” So Florence ; “Quo in loco potuit we oocultavit,’ 
But Peterborough says expreaily, “ And gewende pa Godwine cor! Gt agean 
pet he com eft to Bryoge j* and vo William of Malmesbury; ‘*Denique 
Godwinus ejusque comites eo unde venerant vento cogente reducti.” Mark 
the cadence of an hexameter, 

3 Chron. Petrib, “And eceolde man vetton obfre eorlas and oBire hase- 
ton to pam scipam.” Mr. Thorpe translates " hasreton ” by '* chiof officers.” 
Mr. Earle by “rowers.” I commonly bow to Mr. Earle's authority on 
‘such matters; but the other version seems to make better sense. 

? Seo vol. L. p. 387, note. 
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ships of Harold and Leofwine, and till he had tried and cuar.tx. 
made himself sure of the friendly feeling of a large part 

of England. In the first district however where he 
landed, he found the mass of the people either unfriendly 

to him or kept in check by fear of the ruling powers. 

From Flanders he sailed straight for the Isle of Wight, as 

a convenient central spot in which to await the coming 

of his sons from Ircland. He seems to have cruised along 

the coast between Wight and Portland, and to have 
plundered without seruple wherever supplies were refused 

to him2 But of armed resistance, such as Harold had 

met with at Porlock, we hear nothing, and there is no- 

thing which implies that a single life was lost on either 

side. At last the nine ships of Harold, rich with the Mesting 
plunder of Devonshire and Somerset, joined the fleet of ¢iscana 
his father at Portland, We need hardly stop to dwell Hari; 
on the mutual joy of father, sons, and brothers, meeting eartwant. 
again after so many toils and dangers, and with so fair 

a hope of restoration for themselves and of deliverance for 

their country.? It is more important to note that, from 

this time, we are expressly told that all systematic ravaging 

ceased; provisions however wore frooly taken wherever 

need demanded. But as the united fleet steered its course 
eastward towarls Sandwich, the true fecling of the nation 

showed itself more and more plainly. As the deliverer Zeal in 
sailed along the South-Saxon coast, the sea-faring men of a 
every haven hastened to join his banners, From Kent, {hemeo of 
from Hastings,? from inland Surrey and from comparatively Ker ‘md 
distant Essex,‘ from those purely Saxon lands whence the 

Briton had vanished and where the Dane had never settled, 


* See Appendix AA. 

* Vite Eadw. 405. 

+ On Hastings, aa distinc! from Sumer, see vol. i.p. 3$0. 

‘ “Ballne Juene east ende," says the Abingdon Chronicle (cf. the words 
““ofer ealne piane norf onde” in the Worcester Chronicle, 1052 oF 1051), 
which Florence translates by “ East-Saxones,” 
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came up the voice of England to welcome the men who 
had come to set her free. At every step men pressed to 
the shore, eager to ewell the force of the patriote, with one 
voice pledging themselves to the national cause, and 
raising the spirit-stirring ery, “We will live and die with 
Earl Godwine.”? At Pevensey, at Hythe, at Folkestone, 
at Dover, at Sandwich, provisions were freely supplied, 
hostages were freely given,? every ship in their havens 
was freely placed at the bidding of their lawful Earl. The 
great body of the flect cailed round the Forelands ; it entered 
the mouth of the Thames, and advanced right upon 
London. A detachment, we are told, lagged bebind, and 
did great damage in the Isle of Sheppey, burning the 
town of King’s Middleton. They then sailed after the 
Earls towards London.’ The language of our story seems 
to imply that neither Godwine nor Harold had any band 
in this seemingly quite wanton outrage. Needlesely to 
harm the house ot estate of any Englishman at such a 
moment was quite contrary to Godwine's policy, quite eon- 
trary to the course which both he and Harold had followed 
since they met at Portland, ‘The deed was doubtless done 
by some unruly portion of the fleet, by some Englishman 
who seized the opportunity to gratify some local jealousy, 
by some Dane whe, wittingly or unwittingly, looked with 
a pirate’s eye on the comer of Britain where his race had 
first found a winter’s shelter.‘ 

‘The fleet was now in the Thames. Strengthened by the 
whole naval force of south-eastern England, the Earl had 

* Chron, Ab, “Pa cwndon calle pet hi mid him woldon liogan and 
Iybban” I transfer these emphatic words hither from the earlier place 
which they have in the Abingdon and Worcester Chronicles, and in 
Floreoce. See Appendix BB. 

2 "That hostages should have teen taken from auch a friendly population 
in m spraking comment on the inveterate custom of taking hostages on all 

* Chron, Petrib,, where ses Mr. Ensle's note (p. 346), and Appendix AA. 

4 See vol. 
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now a following which was formidable indeed. ‘The river omar tx, 
was covered with ships; their decks were thick with 
warriors harnessed for the battle! In such wise the Ear] Godwine 
advanced to Southwark, and halted there, in sight doubt- Sete 
Jess of his own house, of the house whence he and his S64. 
sons had fled for their lives a year before? He had to 14, 1052 
wait for the tide, and he employed the interval in sending 
messages to the citizens of London The townsfolk of 

the great city were not a whit behind their brethren of 

Kent and Sussex in zeal for the national cause, The London 
spirit which had beaten back Swegen and Caut, tho spirit Sere, 
which was in after times to make London ever the strong- it?- 
hold of English freedom, the spirit which made its citizens 
foremost in the patriot armies alike of the thirteenth and of 

the seventeenth centuries, was now as warm in the hearts of 

those gallant burghers as im any earlier or laterage. With 

a voiee all but unanimous, the citizens declared in favour 

of the deliverer; a few votes only, the votes, it may be, of 
strangers or of courtiers, were given against the emphatic 
resolution that: what the Earl would the city would.* 

But meanwhile where was King Eadward? At a later The King 
crisis of hardly lesser moment we shall find him taking bis favens '° 
pleasure among the forests of Wiltshire, and needing no Te = 
little persuasion to make him leave his sport and give a 
moment's thought to the affairs of his kingdom. He must 


* Vita Esdw. 405.“ Polagus opericbatur cnrinis, corlum densissimis 
resplendebat amis,” If this was so when they were in the open sea, it 
must a fortiori have been 9o when they were in the river. 

1 Seo above, p. 130. 

* Chron. Ab, and Wig. “He gofadode wip te burhwaru." 

“at hi woldon meat ealle pet oot be wolde,” say the Abingdon and 
‘Worcester Chronicles. This answer to a message sounds to mo like the vote 
of an assembly of some kind, in which we may also discern the opposition 
of aamall minority. The Biographer (406) luo witnesses to the good dis. 
position of the Londoners; “ Sed omnia civitas dust obviam et auzilio pro- 
ceasit et presidio, aeclamantque illi omnes una voce prospero in adventu 
00.” 
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cuar. im have been engaged at this time in some such absorbing 


pursuit, as he seems to have heard nothing of Godwine's 
triumphant progress along the southern coast till the Earl 
had actually reached Sandwich. The news awakened him 
to a fit of unusual energy. The interests at stake were 
indeed not small; the return of Godwine might cut him 
off from every face that reminded him of his beloved 
Normandy; he might be forced again to surround himeclf 
with Englishmen, and to call back his wife from her cloister 
to his palace. In such a cause King Eadward did not 
delay. Accompanied by the Earls Ralph and Odda and 
surrounded by a train of Norman knights and priests, he 
came with all speed to London, and thence sent out orders 
for the immediate gathering in arms of such of his subjects 
as still remained loyal to him.! But men had no heart 
in the cause; the summons was slowly and imperfectly 
obeyed. The King contrived however, bofore the fleet of 
Godwine actually renched the city, to get together fifty 
ships those no doubt whose crews had forsaken them o 
few weeks earlier. And he contrived, out of bis own 
housecarls, strengthened, it would seem, by the levies of 
some of the northorn shires, to gather a force strong enough 
to line the northern shore of the Thames with armed men.? 

‘The day on which Godwine and his fleet reached South- 


1 «pa sende he up mfter maran fultume,” xaya the Abingdon Chronicle, 
which Florence rather pathetically expands into “Nuntiis propere missis, 
omnibus qui a se non defecerant mandavit ut in adjutoriam sui venire 
smaturarent. 

* The Peterborough Chronicle, which, just at this point, is lese full than 
“Abilgdon and Worcester, gives the number; “Da hi to Landene comon ; 
po leg 00 cyng and pa corlas calle Fer ongoan mid t, ecipum.” 

* The King’s ships were on the north bank of the river, *wit' pres 
norblandes” (Chron. .Ab.); his landsforce (“se cyng hiefde exc mycele 
Tandfyrde on hia healfe, to escan his scypmannum”) was doubtless drawn 
up on the ame aide, as tho Southwark cide was clearly in the hands of 
Godwine. From the words in Italics, compared with the expressions.yuoted 
just before, it would seem that some at least of the northem levies came, 
‘perhaps under the command of their own Earis. 
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wark was an auspicious one. It was the feast of the ouar. x. 
Exaltation of the Holy Cross, It was the day kept in Gutwioe 
memory of the triumphant return and the devout humility Londoo. 
of that renowned Emperor who restored the glory of {omey 
the Roman arms, who rivalled the great Macedonian ‘+ '°5* 
in a second overthrow of the Persian power, and who 
brought with him, as the choicest trophy of his victories, 
that holiest of Christian relics which his sword had won 6.8. 
back from heathen bondage. Harold, like Heraclius, 
was returning to his own, perhaps already the sworn 
votary of that revered relic whose name he chose as his 
war-ery, and in whose honour he was perhaps already 
planning that great foundation which was of itself enough 
to make his name immortal. The day of the Holy Cross 
must indeed have been a day of the brightest omen to 
the future founder of Waltham. And a memorable and 
a happy day it was. Events were thickly crowded into 
its short hours, events which, even after so many ages, 
may well make every English heart swell with pride. 
It is something indeed to feel ourselves of the blood and 
speech of the actors of that day and of its morrow. ‘The 
tide for which the fleet had waited came soon afler the 
Earls had received the promise of support from the burghers 
of London. The anchors were weighed; the fleet sailed 
on with all good hope, The bridge was passed without 
hindrance, and the Earls found themselves, as they had 
found themselves a year before, face to face with the armies 
of their sovereign. 

But men’s minds had indeed changed since the Witan 
of England had passed a decree of outlawry against Zeal of 
Godwine and his house. Besides his fleet, Godwine now Gowine’s 
found himself at the head of a land force which might 

"The Abingdon Chronicle deveribes the day; “Det wmr on pone 


Monandeg efter St Marian meses," Florence and Roger of Wendover 
G. 491) mark it as “dies exaltationis Sanctse Crucis.” 
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1, seem to Have sprung out of the earth st his bidding. The 
King’s troops lined the north bank of the Thames ; but its 
southern bank was lined, at least as thickly, with men who 
had come together, like their brethren of the southern 
coasts, ready to live and die with the great Earl. The 
whole force of the neighbourhood, instead of obeying the 
King’s summons, bad come unsummoned to the support 
of Godwine, and stood ready in battle array awaiting his 
orders. And different indeed was the spirit of the two 
hosts, The Earl’s men were eager for action; it needed 
all his eloquence, all his authority, to keep them back from 
jeoparding or disgracing his cause by too hasty an 

Luke- attack on their sovereign or on their countrymen.’ But 

WAMMMESS {hose Englishmen who had obeyed Eadward’s call wore 

King’s thoroughly disheartened and lukewarm in his cause. The 

King’s own housecarls shrank from the horrors of a civil 

war, « war in which Englishmen would be called on to 

slaughter one another, for no object but to rivet the yoke 
of outlandish men about their necks.’ With the two 








2 Chron, Ab, “And seo landfyrd com ufenen, and trymedon hig be 
Jam strand” Flor. Wig. “Venit ot pedesiris exercitus, ac no per 
‘cram fluvii ordinntim disponeng, episeam torribilomque fecit tostudinem.” 
“Pedewiris exercitus is only accidentally an accurte rendering of 
* Iundfyrd.” Doubtlew they were on foot; bat what the word specially 
implies is thst the popular leviee, the militin of the shires round London, 
‘eame unbidden to mupport Godwina. The King had nly his housscarla 
fend any troope that may have come from the north. 

* Chron, Ab. “And hi bwemdon pa mid pam seypon wits pes norSlandos, 
awylce big woldon pes cynges acipa abutan betrymmas.” Vita Eadw. 406. 
“Et quoninm facultas undique superiores vires administrabat, bortabantur 
quam plires, ut etiam in jpwoms rogers irrusrant.” ‘This foiling was ill 
sironger a litle lator in the day. We must ramember that iu this siory 
‘we are desling, not with days but with boars. 

* Chron. Ab. “Ac hit waes heom maze eallon Is pat hig sceoldon foltan 
wi8 heora agenex cynnea annum... Eso hig noldon et utlendiscum 
Jeodum were jes cart Jurh pet pe switor gerymed pe hi heom sylfe ele 
‘oBerne forfore.” ‘The words doubtless simply mean men of their owa nation. 
Roger of Wendover (i. 491) must have had this Chronicle before him, and 
must bave taken the words to mean kinemes in the later and narrower 
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armies in this tempet, the success of Godwine was certain ; omar. ix. 
all that was needed was for the Earl to insure that it should 

be a bloodless success. The object of Godwine was to secure Godwine 
his own restoration and the deliverance of his country fomnds 
without striking a blow. He sent a message to the King, "+ 
praying that he and his might be restored to all that had 

been unjustly taken from them! ‘The King, with his Fadward 
‘Norman favourites'around him, hesitated for awhile. ‘The presen’ 
indignation of the Earl's men grew deeper and louder ; intiens- 
fierce cries were heard against the King and against all Godwine’s 
who took part with him; no power less than that of "* 
Godwine could have checked the demand for instant 

battle2 ‘The result of a battle could hardly have been 
doubtful. Ralph the Timid and Richard the gon of Scrob, 

even the pious Earl Odda himeclf, would hardly, even at 

the head of more willing soldiers, have found/themselves » 

match for the warrior who bad fleshed his sword st Sher- 

stone snd Assandun, and who had made the namo of 
Englishman a name of terror among the stoutest, warriors 

of the shores of the Baltic? But it was not with axe Godwine 
and javelin that that day's victory was to be won. The jieirwser- 
mighty voice, the speaking look and gesture, of that old = 
man eloquent could again sway assemblies of Englishmen 


sense ;  Angli, quorui Gili, nepotes, ot ceosanguinel cum Codwino erant, 
noluerunt contra eos dimicare.” Florence has the inlermodiate expression 
‘ propinquos sc compatriotas.” 

* Chron. Petri. “pn sendon ps corlas to fam cynge, and gerndon to 
him pat bi moston ‘beon ware ele fiera pings ps heom mid anrihte afgena- 

+ Tb, “Da witlmg v0 cyng sume hwile, peah awa lange, of pet falc pe 
‘mid pam eorle wos weart) ewitte astyred ongean pone cyng and ongean hix 
fle 


3 Bee vol. i.p. 423. The Worcerterand Abingdon Chronicles, alittle way 
before, have a singular remark that the only good troops on both sides 
wore English; “‘Fordaq par wes lyt elles pe abt mycel myhton buton 
Englisce men on egher healfe.” This sounds like = slur on the military 
prowess alike of the King’s Frenchmen, of Harold’s Irish Dance, and of 
any Flemings who may havo come with Godwine, 
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at hie will! His irresistible tongue now pleaded with all 
earnestness against any hasty act of violence or disloyalty, 
His own conscience was clear from any lack of faithfulness ; 
he would willingly die rather than do, or allow to be done 
on his bebalf, any act of wrong or irreverence towards 
his lord the King? The appeal was successful in every 
way. The eagerness of his own men was checked, and 
time was given for more wholesome counsels to resume 
their way on the other side. Bishop Stigand and other 





‘wise men, both from within and from without the city, 


appeared on board the Earl’s ship in the character of 
mediators. It was soon agreed to give hostages on both 
sides, and to refer the decision of all matters to a solemn 
Gemét to be holden the next morning.’ Godwine, Harold, 
and such of their followers as thought good, now left their 
ships, and once more set foot in peace on the soil of their 
native island. The Earl and his sons no doubt betock 
themselves to his own house in Southwark, and there 
waited for the gathering of the next day with widely 
different feelings from those with which they had last 
waited in that house for the decisions of an Assembly of 
the Wise. 





But there were those in the court of Esdward who could 


2 Chron. Petrib. {Sea bet so corl aylf enrfotlice gestylde Jeet fole.” So 
the Biographor, in his more shetorionl way, * Verum fidelia ot Deo devotne 
‘Dux verbie ¢ nuiu admodum abhorrutt.” William of Malmesbury, a litle 
later, pays afine tribute to Godwine's eloquence, which is rather a favourite 
subject of his; “Senex ille et lingua potens (eome read “et fama claras et 
Jingua potena”] ad fleetandos snimoa andientiam.” 

* Vita Eadw. 406. “Dum” inquit, “fdelitatis eum in corde meo habeamn 
odie tontem, me scilicet malle mortem, quam aliquid indeoens et iniquum 
fegerim, vel agam, vel me vive agi permittamn in dominum meum regem 
[eynehlaforde].” William of Malmesbury is certainly justified in saying of 
Godwine pereonslly, if not of all Godwine’s followers, “ pacifico animo repa- 
‘trinntes." * See Appendix BB. 

* Chron. Ab. "And Godwine for upp, and Harold his eunu, and heora 
118 ows mycel swa heom Ja gepubte.” 
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not with the like calmness await the sentence of the great cmap. 11. 
tribunal which was to give jadgement on the morrow. Foun of 
There were those high in Chureh and’ State who knew too Norman 
well what would be the inevitable vote of a free assembly *"°* 
of Englishmen. ‘There were thegns and prelates in Ead- 

ward’s court who saw in the promised meeting of the 

Witan of the land only a gathering of men eager to deal 

out on them the righteous punishment of their evil deeds. 

Firet and foremost among them was the Norman monk 

whom the blind partiality of Eadward had thrust into the 

highest place in the English Church. Robert of Jumidges, 

the man who, more than any other one man, bad stirred 

up strife between the King and his people, the man who, 

more than any other one man, had driven the noblest sons 

of England into banishment, now knew that his hour was 

come. He dared not face the assembled nation which he 

had outraged; he dared not take his place in that great 

council of which his office made him the highect member. 

‘The like fear fell on Ulf of Dorchester, the Bishop who had 

done nought bishoplike, on William of London, and on all 

the Frenchmen, priests and knights alike, who had sunned 
themselves in the smiles of the court, but who shrank from 
meeting the assembly of the people. Flight was their only 

hope. As soon as the news came that peace was made, General 
and that all matters were referred to a lawful Gemét, the St, 
whole company of the strangers who had been the curse foreigner. 
of England mounted their horses and rode for their lives. 
Eastward, westward, northward, Norman knights and 

priests were seen hurrying. Godwine and Harold, in 

the like ease, had been treacherously pursued ;? but these 

men, criminals os they were, fleeing from the vengeance 

of an offended nation, were allowed to go whither they 

would without let or hindrance. Whatever violence was 

done was wholly the deed of the strangers. Some rode 


} Harold certainly, perhaps Godwine also, Seo above, p. 154. 
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cuar. rx, west to the castle in Herefordshire, Pentecost’s castle, the 


first cause of so much evil ; some rode towards a castle in the 
north, belonging to the Norman Staller, Robert the son of 
Wymare! The Bishops, perhaps tho objects of a till 
fiercer popular indignation than even the lay favourites, 
undertook a still more perilous journey by themselves. 
‘What became of William of London is not quite plain,? 
but we have a graphic description of the escape of the 


Benen Dit prelates of Canterbury and Dorchester, Robert and Ulf, 


mounted.and eword in hand, cut their way through the 
streets, wounding and slaying as they went;* they burst 
through the cast gate of London; they rode straight for 
the haven of Eadwulfsness;* there they found an old 
crazy ship ;* they went on board of her, aud so gat them 
over sea, Nover again did those evil prelates trouble 
England with their personal presence; but the tongue 


Chron. Petrib. “Sume west to Pentcoostes eastele, sume nor8 to Rod- 
Dertes cattele." Pentecost, as we gathor from Florence, who speaks of 
“Qsbernus cognomento Pentecost "— what can be the meaning of 80 
strange a surname !—in the sane as Osborn, the son of Richard of Richard's 
Castle, of wbom wa lave already heard ao much. Robert's castle must be 
some castle belonging to Robert tho son of Wymare, ae dietinctly the most 
notable man of his name in the country nfter Robert the Arcubishop. 
‘Most of his lands lay in the Eaat of England; but he hid also property in 
the shires of Hertford, Huntingdon, and Cambridge, though I do mot find 
‘any mention of a castle on any of his estates there. 

+ The Abingdon Chronicle, followed by Florence, makes Wiliam scoom- 
pany Robert and Ulf on their dusperate ride; ““Redbeard biscoup and 
Willem bisceop and ULi bisceop uneat'e etburstan mid Jam Frenciscom 
mannum je heom mid weron, and avs ofer se beoomon.” But the Peter- 
borough writer speaks only of Robert and Ul, and William's restoration to 
his nee, a matter of which there ia no kind of doubt, would hardly hare 
followed if be had had any share in the murderous adventure of his 
brethren. 

* Chron, Petrib. “And Rodbert arcebisceop and Ulf bisceop gewendon 
Gt wt met gente, and heora geferan, and oflogon and elles amayndon manige 
funge men.” Ono might almost fancy London apprentices, ss in after 
times, zealous for the popular cause. 

+ Walton-on-the-Nase in Esser ; see above, p. 110, 

"Chron. Petrib, “And wear him per on anon unwreete scipe, and 
forde bim on én ofer aa.” See Mz, Earlo's note on“ unwrmete,” p. 346: 
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of Robert was still busy in other lands to do hurt to caar.1. 
England and her people, ‘The patriotic chronicler raises 

an emphatic note of triumph over the ignominious flight 

of the stranger Primate. “ He left behind his pall and all 
Christendom here in the land, even as God it willed; for 

that he had before taken upon him that worship, as God 

willed it not.” * 


In the morning the great assembly met.? The great Meeting of 
city and its coasts were now clear of strangers, save (haut 
such as had come in the train of the deliverers> The gual 
people of England—for such s- gathering may well 15th. 
deserve that name—came together to welcome its friends 

and to give judgement upon its enemies. The two armies 

and the citizens of London formed a multitude which no 
building could contain. That mickle Gendt, whose memory Te meets in 
long lived in the minds of Englishmen, came together, in i." 
old Teutonic fashion, in the open air without the walls 

of London.t ‘The scene was pictured ages before by the Iu poyule 
pencil of Tacitus and sung in yet earlier days by the“ 

voice of Homer. It may still be seen, year by year, 

among the mountains of Uri and in the open market- 

place of Trogen. Other assemblies of those times may 


+ Chron. Petrib, “And forlet his pallium and Christendom ealne her 
on lande, swa swa bit God wolde; be he ér begeat pone wurtscipe wa 
awn hit God nolde.” The English tongue has not gained by dropping the 
negative verb, which survives only fa the saying “ will he, mill he.” 

* Chron Peirib, "Da cwae® mann mycel gemét widutan Lundene ; 
“Statutum est magoum placitum” is the translation in the Waverley 
Annals, p.186 Luard. Flor. Wig. “Mane autem facto, concilium rex 
habuit." Chron. Ab, “And wam Je witenagemét.” But it is tho Peter- 
boroagh writer omly who dwells with evident delight on the popular 
character of the sseembly. 

* Compare the position of the Dutch Guards and other foreign troops 
who mccompanied William of Orange. 

‘<Witutan Lundene,” says the Peterborough Chronicler, See Ap- 
pendix BB, On assemblies in the open air, seo Waits, iv, 314; om armed 
amemblics, iv. 324. 
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cuar.txe have shrunk into councils of a small body of thegns and 


prelates; but on that great day the English people stood 
forth, im all the fulness of its ancient rights, as a co- 
ordinate authority with the English King Men came 
armed to the place of meeting; our fathers did so in 
their old homes beyond the sea, and our distant kinsmen 
still keep up tho same immemorial use in the free 
assemblies of Appenzell? But the enemy was no longer 
at band; in that great gathering of liberated and re- 
joicing Englishmen sword and axe were needed only as 
parts of a solemn pageant, or to give further effect to 
the harangue of a practised orator. There, girt with 
warlike weapons, but shorn of the help and countenance 
of Norman knights and Norman churchmen,‘ sat the 
King of the English, driven at last to deal face to face 
with a free assembly of hia people. There were all the 
Earls and all the best men that were in this Jand;° 
there was the mighty multitude of Englich freemen, 
gathered to hail the return of the worthiest of their own 
‘blood, And there, surrounded by his four valiant sons, 


* Chron. Petrib. “per ber Godwine eorl dp his mal, and betealde bine 
‘er wid Hadward yng bis biaford and wi ealte Candleadan.” 

+ We shall presently see that Godwine and Eadward were both armel: 
not at all likely that thay stood alone in being so. We hare already 
Iheard enough of votes passed by the army and the like to make an armed 
‘Gemét nothing wonderful, 

* [eww the armed Eandeagemeinde of Appenzoll-susser-thoden in 1864. 
‘The Inw binds each landman to bring his sword ; it also forbids the sword 
‘to be drawn, In Uri thecustom of bearing arms has been given up. Cf. 
Thus. i 5, 6 

* Vita Eadw. 406. “Destitutus inprimis fuga archipreeulis et suorum 
maltorum eerentium adepectum ducts.” 

® Chron. Petrib. “And allo pa eorlas and pa betslan menn be weron 
‘on Jinon lande waron on pam gomote!" Does this merely mean the Earls 
‘who had been already spoken of, Godwine and Harold on the on 
Ralph and Odda.on the other Or does it imply the presence of Leofric, 
Aifgar, and Siward "Their prosence is porfectly possible; but, if they had 
Ihsd any hare either in this Gemét or in the earlier military proceedings, it 
{in odd that they are not spoken of. 
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stood the great deliverer, the man who had sct the King ouar.1x. 
upon his throne, the man who had refused to obey his Sxiwite 
unlawful orders, who had cleared the land of his unworthy Gems 
favourites, but who had never ewerved in hie true loyalty 

to the King and his kingdom. The man at whose mere 
approach the foreign knights and prelates had fled for 

their lives! could now afford to put on the guise of He appli 
humble supplication towards the sovereign who had re- Sit 
ceived his crown at his hands. Godwine stood forth; he 

laid his axe at the foot of the throne, and knelt, as in 

the act of homage, before his lord the King* By the 

crown upon his brow, whose highest and brightest 
ornament was the cross of Christ, he conjured his 
sovereign to allow him to clear himself before the King 

and hie people of all the crimes which bad been laid 
against him and his house.’ ‘The demand could not: be he speaks 
refused, and the voice which had so often swayed 0 
assemblies of Englishmen was heard ones more, in all tho 

fulness of its eloquence, setting forth the innocence 

of Godwine himself and of Harold aud all his house.t 


"TL &. 198; 

OX abran int répyor lav, Tpitaer germ, 

af we o' bnobBeioarres dxboxevrai nod yoo. 
 Verontes adepectum ducis,”* aaya the Biographer just above. 

* Vita Endw, 406 “Viso rege, protinus abjectis armig, jus edvolvitar 
pedibus.” T conceive the wenpon borne to have been the aze, ae a sort of 
offcial weapon. It appears in the Bayeux Tapesiry in the hands of the 
atendents upon Eadwand; so alio in the scene where the crown is offered 
to Harold, both Harold himeslfand one of those who make the offer to him 
bear axea. 

* Tb. “Orans suppliciter ut in Christi nomine, cajus rigniferam regnt 
coronam gestabat in capite, annuere! ut sibi liceret purgare so de objecto 
crimine, et purgato pacem concederet gratim sum.” This surviving frag- 
mont of Godwine's eloquence shown how well ho could adapt himself to 
every class of hearers. But what was the crown like t The allusion seems 
to point to something like the Imperial crown with a cross on the top, but 
the crowns in the Tapestry are quite different, 

“Chron. Petrib. “et he woes unscyldig pres po him goled wes, and 
‘om Harold hia eunu and eallo his boar.” ‘This is the “ purgatio” of the 

22 
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cvar.ix. Few! and weighty were the words which the great Earl 
spoke that day before the King and all the people of the 
land* But they were words which at once earried the whole 
assembly with them. Those who have heard the most 
spirit-stirting of earthly sounds, when a sovereign people 
binds itself to obey the laws which it bas itself decreed, 
when thousands of Yoices join as one man in the rehearsal 
of one solemn formula,’ can hear the shout of assent with 
which the assembled multitude agreed to the proposal 
that Godwino should be deomed to have cleared himself 
Themen of every charge. The voice of that great assembly, the 
RY Ser" yoive of the English nation, at once declared him guiltless, 
altel at once decreed the restoration of himself, his sons, and 
*™ all his followers, to all the Jands, offices, and honours 
which they had held in the days before his outlawry. 
The old charges were thus again solemnly set aside, and 
an amnesty was proclaimed for all the irregular acts of 
the last three months of revolution. The last year was 
a8 it were wiped ont; Godwine was once more Earl of 
the West-Saxons, Harold was once more Earl of the 
East-Angles, as if Eustace and Robert bad never led 

astray the simplicity of the royal saint. 
Itdecress = But there was still another work to be done that 
liwyna day, It was not enough to put England again into 
eration the state in which she stood at the moment of the 








Biographer. So Will, Malus. il. 199. “Probe se de omnibus que ob- 
jectabantur expurgavit.” Compurgntors seem not to have bocn enlled for. 

+ Will. Malms, “Tantum brevi valuft ut sibi liberisque suis 
hhonores integros reatitueret.” 

2“ Balle landleodan.” We have lost this, ike 10 many other expressive 
words. \Landloute” in the cld official name of th people of the demo- 
cratic cantons of Switzerland ; but Land is there wed in its ordinary 
‘opposition to Stadt. 

* T refer to the oath of the people of Appenzell-sumer-rhodea in their 
Landesgemsinde. First the newly elected Landammana rweam to obey 
the laws; ho then adininisters the oath to the vast multitude before him. 
‘The effect of their answer is something overwhelming in ita grandour. 
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banishment of Godwine. It was noedful to punish the enar. ix. 
authors of all the evils that had happened, and to take béhop 
heed that no such evils should ever happen again in and many 
days to come. The deepest in guilt of all the royal Stenann 
favourites was felt to be the Norman Archbishop. He 

had taken himself beyond the reach of justice; but, had 

he been present, the mildness of English political warfare 

would have hindered any harsher sentence than that 

which was actually pronounced.’ “He had done most 

to etir up strife between Earl Godwine and the King”? 

—the words of the formal resolution peep out, as they 

so often do, in the words of the chronicler—and, on this 
charge, Robert was deprived of his see, and was solemnly 
declared an outlaw. The like sentence was pronounced 
against “all the Frenchmen”—we are again reading the 

words of the sentence—“who had reared up bad law, 

and judged unjust judgements, and counselled evil counsel 

in this land.”? But the sentence did not extend to all Normans 
the men of Norman birth or of French speech who were forth 
settled in the country. It was meant to strike none but sentence 
actual offenders. By an exception capable of indefinite 

and dangerous extension, those were excepted “whom the 

King liked, and who were true to him and all his folk.” # 


* Bee abore, p. 370. 

* Chron. Petrib. “And cve® mann Gtlagn Rotberd arcebisceop fullice, 
and allo fa Froncisce menn, fortan pe hi macodon mest pot unseht 
betweonan Godwine eorle and pam cynge.” So William of Malmesbury ; 
“Prelate sententia in Robertum archiepisoopum ejusque complices quod 
statum regni conturbarent, animum regium in provineiales agitanten” 

* Chros. Ab. “And geutlageden Ju calle Frenciioe men, Jo dr ualage 
rerdon, and undom demdon, and Gored reddon into Sissum carde.” 
Modern English utterly faile to express the power of the negative sor 
which modem High-Dutch osly partially preserves. So Florencs 
Nortmannos qui leges iniquae adinvenerant [a poor substitute fo ialee 
rerdon "} et injurta judicia judicaverant, multaque reg! inailia [aa attempt 
at transferring the Teutonic negetive to the Latin ; see Voli. p. 261] adversus 
‘Anglos [a touch from Peterborough) dederant, exlezaverunt.” 

* Chron. Ab. and Fl. Wig. T shall havo to spenk of thia exception again. 
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cusr.tx. Lastly, in the old formula which we have eo often 


alresdy come across—“Good law was decreed for all 
folk.”? As in other cases, the expression refers far more 
to administration than to legislation, to the observance of 
old laws rather than to the enactment of new ones. The 
Frenchmen had reared up bad law; that is, they had 
been guilty of corrupt and unjust administration; the 
good law, that is, the good government of former times, 
was now to be restored. There wae no need to renew 
the law of Eadgar or of Cnut or of any other King of 
past times. The “good state,” as an Itslian patriot might 
have called it, was not, in the eyes of that sssombly, a 
vision of past times, a tradition of the days of their 
fathers or of the old time before them. It was simply 
what every man could remember for himself, in the days 
before Robert, and men like Robert, had won the royal 
ear wholly to themselves. There was no need to go back 
to any more distant standard than the earliest years of 
the reigning King. Good law was decreed for all folk. 
Things were to be once more as they had been in the 
days when Earl Godwine had been the chief adviser of 
the King on whom he had himself bestowed the crown. 
‘The work of the assembly was done; the innocent had 





been restored, the guilty had been punished; the nation 


had bound itself to the maintenance of law and right. 
Godwine was again the foremost man in the realm. 
But though the political restoration was perfect, the 
personal reconciliation seems still to have cost the King 
a struggle. It required the counsel of wise men, and a 
full conviction that all resistance was hopeless, before 
Eadward again received his injured father-in-law to his 
personal friendship. At last he yielded. He gave back to 
Godwine the axe which the Earl had laid st his feet, 
the restoration of the official weapon being evidently the 
+ Chron. Ab. ‘And eallum folce gédo lage beheton” 
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outward sign of restoration to office and to royal favour. oxar. 1x 


King and Earl then walked together to the palace of 
Westminster, and there, on his own hearth, Eadward 
again admitted Godwine to the kiss of peace. To receive 
again to his friendship the wife and sons of Godwine, 
Gytha, Harcld, Tostig, Gyrth, and Leofwine, may have 
cost Endward no special struggle. They had never per- 
sonally offended him, and they seem, even before theit 
outlawry, to have won his personal affection. But the 
complete restoration of the family to its former honours 
called for another step which may perhaps have cost 


Eadward a pang. When Godwine, his wife and his sons, Restor. 


tion of the 


were restored to their old honours, it was impossible to rady 


refuse the like restitution to his daughter. The Lady Eadevth. 


Eadgyth was brought back with all royal pomp from her 
cloister at Wherwell; sho received again all the lands 
and goods of which she had been deprived, and was 
restored to the place, whatever that placo may have 
been, which she bad before held in the court and house- 
hold of Eadward? 


The restoration of the house of Godwine to its rank Absenceof 


and honours was thus complete, so far as the members 
of that house had shown themselves in person to claim 
again that which they had lost. But in the glories of 


* Sco the pasmage on which I ground this description in Appendix BB. 

* Chron, Petrib, 1052, “And se cyng geaf Jere hleflian eall ject heo 
‘er ahte.” Chron. Ab, “And Godwine or! and Harold and seo cwen 
[this ttle is unusual, but not quite unique) seton on heora dre.” She had 
just before come in incidentally in tho list of Godwine's fimily; 
junum .. . . and his wife and his debtor.” Flor. Wig. “Filia quoquo 
duels, Eadgitham reginam, digniter rex receplt et pristine diguitatl resti- 
twit!” ‘The Biographer (496) of course waxes eloquent ; “ Modico exinde 
interfluente tempore mittitur eque regio, ut par erat, apparata ad monas- 
teriam Wiltanonse [on thia confusion see p. 156} et [I leave out metaphors 
about the un, &o] redueftar regina, ejusdem ducls fills, ad thalanum 
regis.” This last oxprowion should be noticol, and compared with the 
‘account in Roger of Wendover. 
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that day the eldest born of Godwine and Gytha had no 
part. Swegen had shared his father’s banishment; he 
had not shared his father’s return. His guilty, but not 
hardened, soul had been stricken to the earth by the 
memory of hie crimes, The blood of Beorn, the wrongs 
of Esdgifu, lay heavy upon his spirit. At the bidding of 
his own remorse, he had left his father and brothers 
behind in Flanders, and had gone, barefooted, on a pil- 
grimage to the holy tomb, He fulfilled his vow, but he 
lived not to return to his earldom or to his native land. 
While his father and brothers were making their tri- 
umphant defence before their assembled countrymen, 
Swegen was toiling back, slowly and wearily, through 
the dwelling-places of men of other tongues and of other 
creeds, The toil was too great for a frame no doubt 
alrendy bowed down by remorse and penance. Cold, ex- 
posure, and weariness were too much for him; fourteen 
days after Godwine's solemn restoration in London, the 
eldest son of Godwine breathed his last in some unknown 
spot of the distant land of Lykia.? 


here is no doubt that the three great decrees, for the 
restoration of Godwine and his family, for the outlawry 
of the Archbishop and the other Normans, and for the 
renewal of the good laws, were all passed in the great 
Gemét of this memorable Tuesday.’ Other measures 
which naturally followed may well have been dealt with 
in later, perhaps in less crowded and excited, assemblies. 
Some of the greatest offices in Church and State had to 
be disposed of. Godwine and Harold received their old 
earldoms back again. The restoration of Harold implied 
the deposition of Ailfgar. It is singular that we find no 


1 On the pilgrimage of Swegen see Appendix CC. 


240n Jone Tiwesdeg hi gewurlon sebte, awn Bit her beforan stent,” 
says the Abingdon Chronicle, 
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distinct mention either of him or of his father, nor yet of cuar. 1x. 
Siward, through the whole history of the revolution. The 

only bint which we have on the subject seems to imply 
that they at least acquiesced in the changes which were: 
made, and even that Ailfgar cheerfully submitted to the loss 

of his earldom.) As Swegen did not come back, there was Ralph 
no need to disturb Ralph im his earldom of the Magesetas. 
Odda must have given up that part of Godwine's earldom odin. 
which had been entrusted to him ;? but he seers to have 

had his loss made up by receiving Ralph's former earldom. 

of the Hwiccas. Both Ralph and Odda most likely held 
their posts under the superior authority of Leofric? 

‘The disposal of the bishoprics which had become vacant The vacant 
by the flight of their forcign occupants wae a more im- Ha°P" 
portant matter; at least it led to more important conse- 
quences in the long run. At the moment of Godwine’s 
restoration, it most likely did not oecur to any Englishman 
to doubt that those bishoprics were vacant both in fact 
and in law, Robert and Ulf had fled from their sees; they 
had been declared outlaws by the highest authority of the 
nation, or rather by the nation itself. Our forefathers 
seem to have thought very little about canonical subtleties. 

They would hardly argue the point whether the Bishops 

had resigned or had been deprived, nor would they doubt 

that the nation had full power to deprive them. In what- 

ever way the vacancies had come about, the sees were in 

fact vacant; there was no Archbishop at Canterbury and 

no Bishop at Dorchester. That the King and his Witan 

would be stepping beyond their powers in filling those 

sees was not likely to come into any man’s head. We Raations 

must remember how thoroughly the English nation and % Per” 

the English Church were then one. No broad line was *thetines 


drawn between ecclesiastical and temporal causes, between te two 
ice, 
"Soo the paumage of Wiliam of Matmesbory quoted above, p. 261. 
1 See above, p. 161. * Soe Appendix @. 
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cusp. 1x, ecclesiastical and temporal offices, The immediate personal 


duties of an Earl were undoubtedly different from the 
immediate personal duties of a Bishop; but the two dig- 
nitaries acted within their shire with a joint authority in 
many matters which, a hundred years later, would have 
been divided between a distinct civil and a distinct eccle- 
siastical tribunal. In appointing a Bishop, though we 
have seen that canonical election was not: shut out, we have 
also seen that the Witan of the land had their share in the 
matter, and that it was by the King’s writ that the 
bishopric was formally bestowed. What the King and 
his Witan gave, the King and his Witan could doubtless 
take away, and they accordingly dealt with the sees of 
tho outlawed Bishops exactly as they would have dealt 





Vacancy of with the earldoms of outlawed Karls, It might almost seem 


Canterbur 


Siraad 


"Y that the see of the chief offender, the Norman Primate, 
was at once bestowed by the voice of the great assembly 
which restored Godwine? It was at all events bestowed 
within the year, while the bishoprics of London and Dor- 
chester were allowed to remain vacant some time longer. 
It may perhaps be thought that the appointment which 
was actually made to the see of Canterbury bears signs of 
being an act of the joyous fervour with which the nation 
welcomed its deliverance. It might have been expected 
that the claims of Zilfric to the primacy would have again 
Deen heard of on the expulsion of Robert. Zilfrie had 
been canonically elected by the monks of Christ Chureh ; 
no one seems to have objected to him exeept the King and 
his Frenchmen; he possessed all possible virtues, and he 


+ S30 above, p: 67, and Appendix I. 

2 Tho Peterborough Chronicle seems to record his appointment in the 
same breath with the other acts of September 15th. Immediately after 
the outlawry uf Robert and the Frenchmen follow the words, “And 
Stigand biscsop fong to pam srevbincooprico on Cantwarabyrig.” The 
Chronicler then turns to other inatiors. 
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was moreover a kinsman of Earl Godwine. But, in the en- cuar.sx. 
thusiasm of the moment, there was one name which would 
draw to itself more suffrages than that of any other prelate 
or priest in England, On that great Holy Cross day the 
services of Stigand to the national cause had been second 
only to those of Godwine himself, As Robert had been 
the first to make strife, so Stigand had been the first to 
make peace, between the King and the great Earl. For 
such a ecrvice the highest place im the national Church 
would not, at the moment, seem too splendid a reward. 
Alfrie was accordingly forgotten, and Stigand was, either 
in tho great Gemét of September or in the regular Gemét 
of the following Christmas, appointed to the archbishopric 
of Canterbury, With the primmcy, according to a practice 
vicious enough in itself, but which might have been de- 
fended by abundance of precedente, he continued to hold 
the see of Winchester in plurality. 

‘This appointment of Stigand was one of great moment Importance 
im many ways, Amongst other things, it gave an excellent puintmen: 
handle to the wily Duke of the Normans, and thus became Handle 
one of the collateral causes of the Norman Conquest. Sho Ner- 
The outlawed Robert withdrew in the end to bis own mrt 
monastery of Jumitges, and there he died and was buried. oxpulsi 
But he did not die till he had made Europe ring with the 
tale of his wrongs. The world soon heard how a Norman 
Primate had Leen expelled from his see, how an English- 
man had been enthroned in his place, by sheer secular 
violence, without the slightest show of canonical form. 
Robert told his tale at Rome; we may be sure that ho 
also told itat Ronen. William treasured it up, and knew 
how to use it when the time came. In his bill of indict~ 
ment against England, the expulsion. of Archbishop Robert 












1 Will. Malms. Gest. Reg. ii. 199. “Romam profectus et de causa sun 
sedem aportolicam appellans.”” In Gest. Pont. 116, bo adda that bo 
returned “ cum epistolia innoceatie ot restitutionis wus allegatricibu.” 
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cuap.1x. appears as a prominent count.! It is bracketted with the 
massacre of Saint Brice, with the murder of Hifred, and 
with all the other storics which, though they could not 
make William’s claim to the crown one whit stronger, yet: 
served admirably to discredit the cause of England in men’s 
minds. No one knew better than William how to make 
everything of this kind tell. ‘The restoration of Godwine 
was an immediate check to all his plans; it greatly les- 
sened his hopes of peaceful succession. But the expulsion 
of Robert and the other Normans was a little sweet in the 
cup of bitterness. The English, with Godwine at their 
head, had in their insular recklessness of canonical niceties, 
unwittingly put another weapon into the hands of the foe 
who was carefully biding his time. 

Doubtful Even in England the position of Stigand was a very 

fieal poet doubtful one? He was de facto Archbishop ; he acted as 

Ei such in all political matters, and was addressed as such in 
royal writs. We hear of no opposition to him, of no 
attempt at his removal, till William himself was King. 
He was undoubtedly an able snd patriotic statesman, and 
his merits in this way doubtless hindered any direct steps 
from being taken against him, And yet even Englishmen, 
and patriotic Englishmen, seem to have been uneasy as to 
his ecclesiastical position, For six years he was an Arch- 
bishop without a pallium ; it was one of the charges against 
him that he used the pallium of his predecessor Robert. 

Hereceives At last he obtained the coveted ornament from Rome; but 

ene” it was from the hands of a pontiff whose occupation of the 


+ Hen. Hunt, M.H.B. 761. Of William's three causes for his invasion 
two are, “Primo, quia Alfredim cognstum suum Godwinus ef fli sui 
Achonestaverant et peremerant; secundo, quia Robertum episcopum et 
Odonem consulom [sce Appendix G] et omnes Franoos Godwinus ot fiii 
sui arte ua ab Anglia oxsulaverant.” Tho third count is of course the 
perjury of Harold. So, in nearly the same words, Bromton, X Scriptt. 


938. 
2 On the ecclesiastical position of Stigand see Appendix DD, 
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holy see was short, and who, as his cause was unsuccessful, car. 1x. 
was not looked on by the church as s canonical Pope. {ntPere 
In fact, in strict ecclesiastical eyes, Stigand’s reception of 1058. 
the pallium from Benedict the Tenth seems only to have 

made matters worse than they were before. At any rate, His minis 
both before and after this irregular investiture, men seem commonly 
to have avoided recourse to him for the performance of any *%d¢d- 
great ecclesiastical rite. Most of the Bishops of his 
province were, during his ineumbeney, consecrated by 

other hands.! Even Harold himself, politically his firm 

friend, preferred the ministry of other prelates in the two 

great ecclesiastical ceremonies of his life, the consecration 

of Waltham and his own coronation, One of our Chroni- 

clers, not indeed the most patriotic of their number, dis- 

tinetly and significantly denies Stigand’s right to be called 
Archbishop? One cannot help thinking that all this 
canonical precision must have arisen among the foreign 
ecclesiastics who held English preferment, among the 
Lotharingians who were favoured by Godwine and Harold, 

no less than among the King’s own Normans. But at all 

events the scruple soon became rife among Englishmen of 

all classes. An ecclesiastical punctilio which led Harold 
himself, on the occasion of two of the most solemn events 

of his life, to offer a direct slight to a political friend of the 
highest rank, must have taken @ very firm hold on the 
national mind. 

‘The case of Stigand is the more remarkable, because m0 UL suc- 
such difficulties aro spoken of as arising with regard to Wut,” 
the position of another prelate whose case seems at first 053-1067. 
sight to have been just the same as his own. If Robert 
was irregularly deprived, Ulf was equally 90, Yet mo 


} Wo shall Gnd many examples as we go on, and the general fact is 
amerted in the Profession made by Saint Wulfstan to Lanfranc, See 
Appendix DD. 

1 Chron. Ab. 1053. Seo Appendix DD. 
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objection seems to have been made to the canonical 
character of Wulfwig, who, in the course of the next year, 
succeeded Ulf in the see of Dorchester! It may be that 
the key to the difference is to be found in the fact of the 
long vacancy of Dorchester. That long vacancy may be 
most naturally explained by supposing that some appli- 
cation was made to Rome, which was successful in the case 
of Wulfwig and unsuccessful in the case of Stigand. We 
can well conceive that the deprivation of Ulf may have 
‘been confirmed, and that of Robert, as far os the papal 
power could annul it, annulled. It must be remembered 
that Ulf, on account of his utter lack of learning, had 
found great difficulty in obtaining the papal approval of 
his first nomination. The sins of Robert, on the other 
hand, seem to have been only sins against England, which 
would pass for very venial errors at Rome. This difference 
may perhaps account for the different treatment of their 
two successors. At any rate, Wulfwig found no opposition 
in any quarter to his possession of the great Mid-English 
bishopric, And he seems to have himself set the example 
of the seruple which har been just mentioned against ac- 
knowledging Stigand in any purely spiritual matter. Along 
with Leofwine, who in the same year became Bishop of 


1053-1067, Lichfield, he went beyond sea to receive consecration, 


Wiliam of 


and the way in which this journey is mentioned seems to 
imply that their motive was dislike to be consecrated by 
the hands of the new Metropolitan.? 

‘The see of London was treated in a different: way from 


Tandon, ig those of Canterbury and Dorchester, and in a way which 


bishopric, 


¥ Unless indeod some such feeling lurlea in the words of the Abingdon 
Chronicler, 1034; “Se Walfwi feng to Sam biscoprice Jo Ulf heefie be him 
libbendum and of adrefiam.” If we may trust s doubtful charter in 
ipl. iv. 101, Wulfwig had been the King’s Chancellor, ‘rogise 
dignitatis cancellariua” He had most likely meceeded Leoftic (see abore, 
P- 84), and was himself suooseded by Regeabald. Seo below, p. 365. 

° Chron, Ab, 1053. See Appendix DD. 
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was certainly most honourable to its Norman occupant, cuar. 1x. 


We have scen that it ie not certain whether Bishop 
William secompanied Robert and Ulf in their escape from 
England It is certain that, if he left England, he was 
Before Jong invited to retum and again to occupy his eee. 
‘This may bave been the act of Harold after the death of 
Godwine, It is sn obvious conjecture that Harold would 
be somewhat less strict in such matters than his wary 
and experienced father, and that he would listen with 
somewhat more favour to the King’s prayer to be allowed 
to keep or to fetch back some of his favourites? But it is 
certain that a Norman whom either Godwine or Harold 
allowed either to keep, or to come back to, the great see of 
London must have been a man of a very different kind 
from Robert and Ulf, We are expressly told that William’s 
bishopric was restored to him on account of bis good 
character? Indeed the character which could obtain such 
forbearance for a Norman at such s moment must have 
been unneually good, when we remember that he actually 
had an English competitor for the see. Speathafoe, it will 
not be forgoiten, bad been regularly nominated to the 
bishopric, and though he had been refused consecration, he 
had held its temporalities till the outlawry of Godwine 
allowed a Norman to be put in his place. But the claims 
of Spearhafoe on the see of London seem to have been .as 


» See above, p. 336. 

Thierry (i. 202) makes Godwine resist the retention of any Normans, 
especially of Bishop William and of the Lotharingian Hermann, Bishop of 
‘the Wilamtas, For his authority he quotes “Godwinus comes obstiterat 
(Ranolphux Hligden, p. 281).” To say nothing of going to Higden on such 
‘8 point, any one who makes the reference will find that the words have 
nothing to do with the matter. They refer to » supposed opposition on 
the par: of Godwine to the union of the sees of Ramabury and Sherborne, 
of which more anon. 

* Flor. Wig. 1052. “Willelmus, propter suam bonitatem, parvo post 
tempore revoeatus, in suom eyiscopatum recipitur.” 

+ See above, p. 123. 
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wholly forgotten as the claims of Ailfric on the see of 
Canterbury, William kept the bishopric through the reigns 
of Eadward and Harold, and he died, deeply honoured by 
the city over which he ruled, four years after the coming 
of his namesake. 

William was the only Norman who kept a bishopric 
after the restoration of Godwine, as Ralph was the only 


stranger of any nation—for we can hardly count Siward 


as a stranger—who kept an earldom, But under the 
terms of the exception to the general outlawry of Nor- 
mans, a good many men of that nation kept or reeovered 
inferior, though still considerable, offices. We have a 
list of those who were thus excepted, which contains some 
names which we are surprised to find there. The ex- 
ception was to apply to those only who had been true 
to the King and his people. Yet among the Normans 
who stayed we find Richard the son of Scrob} and among 
those who came back we find his son Osbern. These two 
men were among tho chicf authors of all evil. Osbern 
was 80 conscious of guilt, or so fearful of popular venge- 
ance, that, in company with a comrade named Hugh, he 
threw himself on the merey of Earl Leofrie. Osbern and 
Hugh gave up their castles, and passed with the Earl's 
safe-conduct into Scotland, where, along with other exiles, 
they were favourably received by the reigning King Mac- 
beth? Yet it is certain that Osbern afterwards came 
back, and held both lands and offices in Herefordshire. 


* Flor. Wig. 1052. 

+ Tb. “Osbernus vero, cognomento Penteoott, ot socius ejus Hugo 
mus reddiderunt cattella, ot comitis Leoftici Hoentia, per mum comitatam 
Beottiam adeuntes a roge Scottorum Macbeoths suscepti m 

* On Osbern’s possession of land in Herefordshire and elsewhere, ses 
Domesday, 176 8, 180, 186 b, 260. That be was Sheriff of Herefordshire 
appears from a writ of to60 (Cod. Dipl. iv. 194), announcing the nomination 
of Walter to the sce of Hereford, in which tho King greote ““Haroléum 
‘comitem et Osebsrnum et omnes moos ministros in Hoereferdensl comliata 
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Others mentioned are Robert the Deacon, described as cus. 1x. 
the father-in-law of Richard, and who must therefore 

have been an old man,! Humfrey Cocksfoot, whom I 
cannot further identify, and Ailfred the King’s stirrup- 
holder? The list might be largely extended on the evi- 

dence of Domesday and the Charters. Two of the most 
remarkable names are those of the Staller, Robert the 

son of Wymare, Sheriff of Essex, of whom we shall often 

hear again,’ and the King’s Chamberlain, Hugh or 
Hougolin, a person who has found hie way from the dry 

entries in the Survey and the Charters into the legend 

of his sainted master. Altogether the number of Nor- 

mans who abode in England during the later days of 
Eadward was clearly not small. And, as come at least Some of 
were evidently brought back after flight or banishment, jiriy =” 
the suggestion again presente itself that their restoration red after 
was owing to special entreaties of the King after the death. 
death of Godwine. Harold, in the first days of his 
administration, may hardly have been in o position to 

refuse such entreaties, And in any case, though we may 


amjcabiliter.” See Bilis, i. 460. The position of bis name in the writ ia 
‘enough to mark him as Sherif. But some of the lands held by Oibora 
must have been confircated and granted—perbaps reslored—to Earl Harold, 
Forwe read in Domesday (186) of two lordahipe in Herefordshire, “ Hise duo 
maneria tenuit Osberous avunculus Alveradi T. R. E. quando Godwinus at 
Foraldus erant exrulati” fred is HElfred of Marlborough, the owner at 
the time of tho Survey. 

* Flor. Wig. 1052. “Robertum diaconum et generum ejus Ricardum 
‘lium Serob.” 

* Several Hilfreds occur in Domesday, as the great landowners, Alfred 
of Marlborough (Oatern’s nephew) and Zilfred of Spain, but it is mot easy 
to identify their posscesions with any holder of the name in Eadward"s 
time. On the name ZElfred see vol. L. p. 770 ; ¥. p- 560. 

* That Robert was Sheriff of Easex follows from tho position of bis 
‘name in Cod. Dipl iv. 214. Ho appears as Staller in ir. 191. 

4 Ho signs as “Hubgolin ministor.” Cod. Dipl. iv.173. In two doubthal 
charter (Jv. 148, 150) be ia “cubicularius” and “camerariue” So ia 
Domesday, Hunt, 208, he is “camerarius.” Cf, 2th, Riev, X Script, 
376. as 

Vou. 1. Aa 
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call it a weakness to allow men, come of whom at least 
were dangerous, to remain in, or retum to, the country, 
yet for » subject newly mised to the head of affairs to 
give too willing an ear to the prayers of his sovereign 
ie a weakness which may easily be forgiven, 


The revolution was thus accomplished, a revolution 


Estieateof of which England may well be proud. In the words of 


Godwin 





Godwine's 
sickness, 


8 contemporary writer, the wisdom of Godwine had re- 
dressed all the evils of the country without shedding a 
drop of blood.! The moderation of the Earl, the way in 
which he kept back his eager followers, the way in which 
ho preserved his personal loyalty to the King,? are beyond 
all praise. He had delivered his country; he and his 
had been restored to the favour of their prince, and he 
now again entered on his old duties as Earl of the West- 
‘Saxons and virtual ruler of the kingdom of England. We 
may be sure that his popularity had mever been eo high, 
‘or his general authority so boundless, as it was during 
the short remainder of his life, For Godwine was not 
destined to any long enjoyment of his renewed honour 
and prosperity; England was not destined to look much 
longer upon the champion who had saved her. Soon 
after his restoration the Eurl began to sicken;® but he 
still kept on his attention to publie affairs, and we can 
see the working of his vigorous hand in the energetic 
way in which a Welsh marauder was dealt with at the 


* Vita Eade, 406. “Unde post tam grande malum absque sanguine 
sedatum ducis sapientia, eollennis celebratur letitin tam a palatinis quam ab 
‘omni patria” 

4 On thia point the Biographer booomes enthusiastic, and burste forth, 
‘after bis manner, into xo less than forty hexameters, Golwine suffering 
‘under false accusations had been likened to Joseph and Susans; now that 
bbe spares and honours a King whom he has in his power, he is likened to 
‘David doing the like towards Saul. Altogether the comparison ix not = 
‘very lucky eno for sither Godwine or Badward. 

*' Chron. Ab, 1052,“ Godwine pa gesiclode bratte pes Jo be upoou.” 
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Christmas Gemét of this year, held as usual at Gloucester. casr. 1 
Rhys, the brother of Gruffydd King of the South-Welsh, Christma 
had been guilty of many plundering expeditions at a placo Glousoster. 
called Bulendiin, the position of which seems to be un- "°°" "°* 
known, Early in the year the Northern Gruffydd had 
harried the border at pleasure; now we read, os if it were 
the most everyday thing in the world, that a decree of the 
‘Witan—s bill of attainder we may call it—was passed 
for putting the Welsh prince to death? The decree was 
duly carried out, and the Christmas feast was not over, 
when the head of Rhys was brought to King Esdward, Ry be 
on the vigil of the Epiphany, exactly thirteen years before pone sa 
his own death? It was seemingly in the same Gemét brousht te 
that Armwig, Abbot of Peterborough, resigned his abbey, January 5, 
and was succeeded by Leofric, a monk of his house, Who vig re. 
was raised to his dignity at the recommendation of his sigu the, 
predecessor, and by that union of royal, capitular, and wo Par 
may add parliamentary, action, which we have already ?2u%@0s 
noticed as prevailing in the appointment of English sed 
prelates in those days. Arnwig, wo are told, “gave the 
abbey to Leofrie the monk by the King’s leave and that 
of the monks.”* Abbot Leofric, a nephew of his namesake 

* Chron, Wig. 1053, “And man reedde pet man sloh Ris pees Wyliscoan, 
‘eynges broper, forty he hearmasdyde,” Florence saya more fully ; “Griffini 
regia Australium Wallensium frater, Res nomine, propter frequentes predas 
quas egit in loco qui Bulendun dicitur, jusu regis Eadwardi, occiditur.” 
‘There are Bullingdons both in Oxfordshire and in Hampshire, but Welsh 
ravages could hardly reach to either of them. 

* Chron. Wig. “And man brohte his heafod to Glewcestre [“Glawornam 
‘William of Malmesbury 
(fi. 196) makes Harold the agent, which ia quite possible, but he mixes the 
matier up ia » strange way with the fate of Gruflydd of North Wales, ton 
year later, “Haroldum Weal-Saxonum (comitem], filium Godwin, qui 
duos fratres reges Walensum Ris et Griffinum vollertis sua in mortem 
egerit.” William, perhapa pardonstly, confoands the two Gruffydds. 
Bee Appendix P, 

* Chron. Petrib. 1052. The local writer, Hugo Canididus, seems (Sparke, 


41) to place Leofric's appointment in 1057. $0 John of Peterbcrough, 
‘& 1087, who calla him “ egregiue pater Leolricua” 


Aaz 
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the Earl,’ was a man of high birth and of high spirit. 
He ruled the great house of Saint Peter with all honour 
for thirteen years; he enriched the monastery with lands 
and ornaments of all kinds, and won for it the favour of 
the King and all the great men of the land. Peterborough, 
under his rule, became so rich in the precious metals that 
men called the house Gildenborough.' Nor was Peter- 
borough the only seat of his spiritual dominion. “He 
was lief to all folk,” and he stood so high in favour of 
the King and the Lady that, along with Peterborough, he 
held, scemingly as dependent houses, not only the neighbour- 
ing abbeys of Thorney and Crowland, but the more dis- 
tant houses of Coventry, the great foundation of his uncle, 
and Barton, the creation of Wulfric Spot® Bat in the 
eyes of English patriots, Abbot Leofric has won a still 
higher fame by an act less clearly coming within the range 
of his ecclesiastical duties. He was one of those great 
lords of the Church who did not feel that they were 
hindered by their monastic vows from marching by the 
side of Harold to the great battle.* 


The next great festival of the Church, the next great. 
assembly of the English Witan, beheld the death of the 
most renowned Englishman of that generation. The King 
kept the Easter festival at Winchester, and on the Monday 
of that week of rejoicing, the Earl of the West-Saxons, 
with his cons Harold, Tostig, and Gyrth, were admitted 


* Chron, Petrib, 1066 ; Hugo Candidus, ap. Sparke, 42. 

* Chron, Petrib. 10s2. “And se abbot Leofric gildede ba jut mynstre 
wa Jet man hit cloopede pea gillono Burh (ef. 1066); pu wox bit awiSe 
‘on lned and on gold and on soolfer.” 

* Chron. Petrib, 1065, “He woes leaf eall folo, swa pet se oyng [Hugh 
speaks of the Lady as well] geaf Sée Peter and him pat abbotrice on 
Byrtune and se of Couentre jet se eorl Loofrio, Je wien hia eam, €r hmfde 
masod, and #0 of Crulaade, and co of Pornsie.” On Coventry, see above, 
p49) on Burton, see vol, jp, 67%, 

* Chron, Petrib, 1066, 
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to the reyal table. During the meal Godwine fell from our 1x. 


his seat speechless and powerless, His sons lifted him 


Godwine's 
‘ness, 


from the ground, and carried him to the King’s own bower, April 13, 


in hopes of his recovel 
Earl never spoke agai 
three days, he died on the following Thursday. Such is 
the simple, yet detailed, account which a contemporary 
writer gives us of an event which has, perhaps even more 
than any other event of these times, been seized upon 
as a subject for Norman romance and calumny. There 
was undoubtedly something striking and awfal in the 
sight of the first man in England, in all the fall glory 
of his recovered power, thus suddenly smitten with his 
death-blow. He had been, as we have seen, ailing for 
some months, but the actual stroke, when it came, seems 


‘Their hopes were in vain; the 








3 and, after lying insensible for and death, 
Apel 


15+ 


to have been quite unlooked for. It was not wonderful Norman 
that, in such a death at sueh a moment, men saw a special ono the 
work of divine judgement. It was not wonderful that Jatt of 


Norman enemies brought the old scandals up again, and 
that they decked out the tale of the death of the murderer 
of Zlfred with the most appalling details of God's ven- 
geanco upon the hardened and presumptuous sinner. I 
shall elsewhere discuss their romantic inventions, which 
in truth belong less to the province of the historian than 
to that of the comparative mythologist! It is more 
important to mark that one English writer seems to see 
in Godwine's death the punishment of his real or supposed 


aggresgions on the property of the Church.? On this last Bounty of 


score however the bounty of his widow did all that 
could to make atonement for any wrongdoings on the part 
of the deceased. The pions munificence of Gytha is ac- 
knowledged even by those who are most bitter against her 
husband, and it now showed iteelf in lavish offerings for the 


* See Appendix EE, 
? See Chron. Ab. 1052, and Appendix E, and EE. 
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cur. &. repose of the soul of Godwine.! His place of burial need hardly 


Golwine be mentioned. The man who was greater than « King, 
inthe ola the maker and the father of Kings, found his last resting- 


ineter. place among Kings, His body was laid by that of the 
King under whom he had risen to greatness, by that of 

the Lady whose rights he had so stoutly defended, by that 

of the first King whom he had placed on the West-Saxon 

throne, by that of the murdered nephew whose death bad 

cast the first shade of gloom upon his house. ‘The Earl 

of the West-Saxons, dying in the West-Saxon capital, 

was buried with all pomp. in the greatest of West-Saxon 
sanctuaries, in the Old Minster of Winchester! That 
renowned church was enriched with lands and ornaments 

General in memory of the dead. But the noblest offering of all 
grief of the way the grief of the nation which he had saved. His real 
faults, bis imaginary crimes, were all forgotten. Men 


' Liber de Hyde, 289. “ Porro uxor ejus (she is “Gets, genus, ut aiunt,ex 
insula Noreegia dacens”), magne sanctitatis multeque religionis tramitem 
incedens, omni die dunendminus misnas eludiore [sco above, p. 28] audiobat, 
comnique foro sabato per duo aut amplius miliaria nudis pedibus vi 
ambiebat monasteria, largis muneribys cumulans altaria, larg’squs donis 
euperes recreans.” Of her gifts for ber husband's soul wo read in the 
Winchester Annals, p. 26; “Giths, uxor Godwini, femina multas habena 
faoultates, pro anima ojus multia ceclesiis in elecmonyna, imulta contulit, ot 
‘Wintonie exlesise dedit duo maneria, sclicet, Bleodoaam of Crawecumbam 
et ornsmenta diversi generis.” Of these lordships, Bleadon and Crowoombe 
in Somerset, Blesdon still remained tothe Church at the time of the Survey 
(Domerday. 87),but Crowcombe had boen alienated to Count Rabert of Mor- 
tain (gr 8). Another gift for her husband's goul made by Giytha to the church 
of Saint Olaf at Exeter—mark the reverence of the Scandinavian princess 
for the Scanuinavian saint—is found in Cod. Dipl. iv. 264. ‘This charter, 
signed by her sons Tostig and Gyrth as Earle, must be of « later date 
(1057-1065), and shows that her pious anziety still continued. Of Gyths’s 
religious eoruples » specimen will be found in Appendix B. She is aleo 
said (Tanner, Notitia Monastica, Devon, xxv.; Monasticon, iv. 435) to 
have founded a college at Hartland in Devon. A secular establishment 
founded by Harold's mother should be noted. 

2 Chron. Ab. 1053. “And he 1iS Jur binnan ealdsn mynstre.” Vita 
Badw. 408.‘ Tamulatur ergo condigne honore in monssierio quod nuncu- 
pant voter! Wintonie, additis in esdem ecclesia multis ornamentorum 
‘muneribus ot terrarum reditibus pro redemptions ipsiue anima,” 
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remembered only that the greatest man of their blood cear ix. 


and speech was taken from them. They thought of the 
long years of peace and righteous government which they 
had enjoyed under his rule; they thought of the last and 
greatest of his great deeds, how he had chased the stranger 
from the land, and had made England England once again, 
Around the bier of Godwine men wept as for a father; 
they wept for the man whose hand had guided England 
and her people through all the storms of so many years 
of doubt and danger? They deemed not that, ages after 
his death, slanders would still be heaped upon his name, 
They deemed uot that the lies of the stranger would take 
such root:that the deliverer for whom they mourned would 
live in the pages of pretended history as Godwine the traitor. 
The time is now come to redress the wrong, and to do 
tardy justice to the fair fame of one of the greatest of 


England’s worthies, To know what Godwine was, ‘yo Bras eit 


have but to cast away the fables of later days, to turn Gsinine's 
to the records of his own time, to see how he looked in ‘haracter- 


the eyes of men who had seen and heard him, of men 
who had felt the blessings of his rule and whose hearts 
hhad been stirred by the voice of his mighty eloquence. 
No man ever deserved a higher or a more lasting place 
in national gratitude than the first man who, being neither 
king nor priest, stands forth in English history as endowed. 
with all the highest attributes of the statesman. In him, 
in those distant times, we can revere the great minister, 
the unrivalled parliamentary leader, the man who could 
sway councils and assemblies at his will, and whose voice, 
during five and thirty years of political strife, was never 
raised in any cause but that of the welfare of England. 
Side by side with all that is worthiest in our later history 

1 Vita Eadw, 408. “ Exsoquiis suis in Iuctum docidit populus, hune 


petrem, hune autriclum suum regnique, memorabent suspisiis ot assiduis 
fletibus,” 
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—side by side with his own counterpart two ages after- 
wards, the second deliverer from the yoke of the stranger, 
the vietor of Lewes, the martyr of Evesham—side by side 
with all who, from his day to ours, have, in the field or in 
the senate, struggled or suffered in the cause of English 
freedom—side by side with the worthies of the thirteenth 
and the worthies of the seventeenth century—will the 
voice of truthful history, rising above the calumnies of 
ages, place the name of the great deliverer of the eleventh, 
the Earl of happy memory, whose greatness was ever the 
greatness of England, whose life was one long offering to 
her welfare, and whose death came fittingly as the crown 
of that glorious life, when he had once more given peace 
and freedom to the land which he loved so well. 


$2 From the Acccesion of Harold to the Earldom of the 
West-Sazons to his frst War with Gruffyda. 
1053-1056. 


The great Earl was dead, and the office which he had 
held, an office which no man had ever held before him,? 
was aguin at the disposal of the King and his Witan. Ae 
Godwine’s death had happened at the Easter festival, the 
great council of the nation was doubtless still in session. 
‘We may therefore assume, with perfect safety, that the 
appointments which the Earl’s death made needful were 
made at once, before the assembly dispersed. The nature 
of the euccomion to these great governments must by this 
time be perfectly well understood. The King and his 
Witen might name whom they would to a vacant earldom; 
Dut there was a strong fecling, whenever there was no 
special reason to the contrary, in favour of appointing the 
son of a deceased Earl, In earldoms like those of Mercia 


+ Vita Eadw. 408. “Dux felicia memorie.” 
* See vol. i pp. 426 731- 
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and Northumberland, where an ancient house had been in cuar. 


possession for several generations, this sort of preference 
had grown into the eame kind of imperfect hereditary 
right which existed in the case of the crown itself. It 
would have needed a very strong case indeed for King and 
Witan to feel themselves justified in appointing any one 
but @ son of Leofric to succeed Leofric in the head govern- 
ment of Mercia, But in the case of Wessex and East- 
Anglia no such inchoate right could be put forward by 


361 


a 


any man, The old East-Anglian house had doubtless Speciat 
become extinct, either through the slaughter of Assandun, Ra" 
or through the executions in the early days of Cnut°%e!* 


If it were not extinct, it had, at all events, sunk into 
insignificance, and had become lost to history. Tho 
Danish Thurkill had founded no dynasty in his earldom. 
We cannot even make out with certainty the succession 


of East-Anglian Earls between him and Harold? The and We 


earldom of the West-Saxons was a mere creation of Caut “™ 
himself. It would have broken in upon no feeling of 
anciont tradition, if the office had been abolished, and if 
the King had taken into his own hands the immediate 


government of the old cradle of his house. But such » Ressons 
step would have been in every way a step backward. The i rai 


King of the English was now King in every part of his Wo 


realm alike. Certain parte of his realm might enjoy more earldom. 


of hia personal presence than others; certain parts might 
even be practically more submissive to his authority than 
others; each great division of the kingdom might still 
retain its local laws and customs; still there was now only 
one English kingdom; no part of that kingdom was a 
dependency of any other part; the King was King of the 
West-Saxons in no other sense than that in which he was 
King of the Northumbrians. But, if the local West-Saxon 
earldom had been abolished, instead of a King of the 


3 See val. i p- 3925 of 414. + Seo Appendix G. 
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English, reigning over one united kingdom, there would 
again have been a King of the West-Saxons, holding 
Enst-Anglia, Mercia, and Northumberland as dependent 
provinces. Here then were good political reasons for 
keeping on the institution of Caut, and for again appoint- 
ing an Earl of the West-Saxons. Reverence also for the 
memory of the great man who was gone pleaded equally 
for the same course, An Earl of the West-Saxons had 
done more for England than any other subject had ever 
done, With Godwine and his great deeds still living in 
the minds and on the tongues of men, there could be 
little doubt as to giving him a successor; there could be 
hardly more of doubt as to who that successor should be. 
The choice of the King and his Witan fell upon the 
eldest surviving son of the late Earl.! Harold was trans- 
lated from the government of the East-Angles to the 
greater government of the West-Saxons. This was, under 
such a King as Eadward, equivalent to entrusting him 
with the practical management of the King and his king- 
dom. Harold then, when he could not have passed the 
age of thirty-two, became the first man in England. His 
career up to this time had been stained by what in our 
eyes seems to be more than one great fault, but it is clear 
that, in the eyes of his contemporaries, his merits far 
outweighed his errors, He had perhaps been guilty of 
selfishness in the matter of his brother Swegen ;* he had 
certainly been guilty of needless violence in the affair at 
Porlock. But the universal joy of the nation at his new 
promotion * shows that the general character of his East- 








* Chron, Petrib. 1053.“ And feng Harold corl his suna to Sam corl- 
dome and to eallum pam pe his feder abte.” So the others in other words, 
* Soe nove, pp. 37, 43: ¥ Seo shove, p. 101. 

Vita Eadw. 408." Subrogatur autem regio favore in ejus (Godwini) 
Aucata Glius ejus major antu et sapiontia Haroldus, undo in consnlationem 
reepirat universus Anglorum exercitue,” Then follows the panrgyric 
quoted in Appendix D. 
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Anglian government muat have given the brightest: hopes cwar. 1 
for the future. Grief for the loss of Godwine was tempered 

by rejoicing at the elevation of one who at once began to 

walk in his father's steps. From henceforth, ae Earl and Character 
as King, the career of Harold is one of vigorous and just 1", 
government, of skill and valour in the field, of unvarying ™™* 
moderation towards political foes. He won and he kept 

the devoted love of the English people. And, what was a 
harder task, he won and kept, though in a less degree than 
another member of bis house, the personal. confidence and 
affection of the weak and wayward prince with whom he 
had to deal. 

The translation of Harold to the greater government of Auf, 
Weasex made a vacancy in his former earldom of the 
East-Angles. It would probably have been difficult to Avslet. 
refuse the post to the man who had slready held it for a 
short space, Hilfgar, the son of Leofrie of Mercia. His 
appointment left only one of the great earldoms in the 
house of Godwine, while the house of Leofrie now again 
ruled from the North-Weleh border to the German Ocean. 

But it quite fell in with Harold’s conciliatory policy to 
acquiesce in an arrangement which seemed to reverse the 
positions of the two families, The possession of Wessex 

was an object paramount to all others, and all the chances 

of the future were in favour of the rising house. Ailigar 
accordingly beeame Earl of the East-Angles? His career 

was turbulent and unhappy. The virtues of Leofric and Character 
Godgifa seem not to have been inherited by their de- of /Ee 
seendants.? We hear of Ailfgar and of his sons mainly as*™ 
rebels in whom no trust could be placed, as traitors to 


of the 





1 Seo Appendix G. 

* Chron. Ab, Wig. Potrib, Cant. in anno. 

* Wo have one panegyrio om Ailfgar in Onderic (511 A), but it 
panegyric by misadventure. Orderic clearly confounded Adlfgar with 
father, William of Malmesbury howover (86 abovo, p. 161) speaks well 
of his government of Kast-Anglia during Harold's banishment. 
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cur. 13, every King and to every cause, as men who never scrapled 
to call in the aid of any foreign enemy in order to promote 
their personal objects. Rivalry towards Harold and his 
house was doubtless one great mainspring of their actions ; 
but the Norman Conqueror and the last male descendant 
of Cerdic found it as vain as ever Harold had found it to 
put trust in the grandsons of Leofric. 


Probable have already suggested that it was most likely in eon- 
Of Bishop Sequence of the death of Godwine and the succession of 
Millan Harold that the restoration of some of the King’s Norman 
Normans. favourites, especially of William Bishop of London, was 
allowed! This may have taken place at this same Easter 
festival; but it is more natural to refer it to some later 
Gemét of the same year. It is certain that, during this 
second portion of the reign of Eadward, » considerable 
number of Normans, or others bearing Norman or French 
Position of names, were still established in England.* It is equally 
the Nom certain that their position differed somewhat from what it 
elated been before the outlawry of Godwine. The attempts 
Eadward, to put them in possession of the great offices of the king- 
dom were not renewed. Ralph kept his carldom ; William 
was allowed to come back to his bishopric. The royal blood 
of the one, the excellent character of the other, won for 
them this exceptions] favour, which, in the case of Ralph 
the Timid, proved eminently unlucky. But we hear of no 
other Norman or French Earls or Bishops, and we have 
only one certain notice of a Norman or French Abbot, in 


2 Bee above, p. 353 

2 That the number of Frenchmen who remained in England was con- 
siderable is shown, as Lappenberg saya (p. 514. ii 255 Thorpe), by a 
passage in the so-called Laws of William (Thorpe, i 491: Sehmid, 354), 
by which it appears that many of them had become nataralized English 
ubjecta ; ‘“Oumis Francigena, qui tempore Hadwardi propingul nostri fuls 
in Anglia particeps oosuetudinum Angloram, quod ipel dicunt an Mote et 
‘an sole, persolvat secondnm legem Anglorum."” 
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the person of Baldwin of Saint Eadmund’s, a native of cusp.1x 
Gaul, who seems to have owed his promotion to his skill in 
medicine.” Otherwise, excepting a few of the favoured Politic 
natives of Lotharingia, none but Englishmen are now pre- tigen” 
ferred to the great posts of Church and State. No local 
office higher than that of Sheriff, and that only in one or 
two exceptional cases? was now allowed to be held by a 
stranger, But mere court preferment, offices about the but court 
King’s person, seom to have been freely held by foreigners (17, 
to whom there was no manifest personal objection. The 
King was allowed to have about him his Norman stallers, 
his Norman chaplains, and, an officer now first beginning 
to creep into a little importanee, his Norman Chancellor. 
Tn that post one Regenbald, whose name appears in 
Domesday as well provided with both ecclesiastical and 
temporal wealth, ssems to have succeeded Bishop Leofric.? 
And those Normans who were tolerated at all seem to 
have been looked on with less suspicion than they had 
been during the former period. They are now freely 
allowed to witness the royal charters, which implies their 
acting as members of the national assemblies,‘ Their 


* See Appendix L. * Seo above, p. 352. 

. the Chancellor appears in Domesday, 180 8, by the doserip- 
tion of “ Reinbsldus canceler," as holding lands in Herefordshire T. R. E., 
which before the Survoy he had exchanged with Ear] William Fite Oxbern. 
He atill held lands in Berkshiro (56 8, 60, 63). Gloucestershire (166 b), and 
‘Wiltshire (68 b), if he is, ss he doubtleas is, the same as “ Reinbaldus de 
Girencestre” and “Renbaldus presbyter.” He was Dean of Cirencester 
(000 Ellis, i 398), and hesides hia lay foos he held several churchea in Wilt- 
shire (Domeaday, 65 8). It should bo notioed that all his Glousosterahire 
property had other owners T. R, E., one of whom was a tenant of Ent] 
‘Tostig. On the chancellorahip nee above, p. 84. 

* T quote, as one example of many, the signatures to the foundation 
charter of Harold’s own church nt Waltham (Cod. Digh iv. 158). The 
seemingly Norman aamca, borides Bishop William, are “Rodbertus regis 
consanguineus [no doubt the Staller Robert the son of Wymarc], Hex 
bornus regis consanguineus, Regenbaldus regis cancellarius, Petrus regis 
capellanua, Baldewinus regis capellanus.” (Baldwin however, unless he 
‘was the fature Abbot, may have boon Flemish and not Norman.) But the 
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evar. 1x. position becomes now one of mere personal favour, not of 
political influence. They are hardly mentioned in our 
history; we have to trace them out by the light of their 
signatures and of entries in Domesday. Once only shall 
we have any reason to suspect that the course of events 
was influenced by them. And in that one case their 
influence is a mere surmise, and if it was exercised at all, 
it musi have been exercised in a purely underhand way. 
Znglh ‘The policy of Eadward’s reign is from henceforth a policy 
shamctet thoroughly English. In other words, it is the policy of 
ward'dater Harold, 
Difteence ‘It is easy to understand that the feelings of Harold 
reer with regard to the foreigners differed somewhat from those 
tonof of hie father, Godwine and Harold belonged to different 
Seine generations. Godwine’s whole education, his whole way of 
of Hareld. looking at things, must have been purely English, It is 


hardly needfial to make any exception on behslf of in- 
fluences from Denmark. The rule of Cnut was one under 
which Danes became Englishmen, not one under which 
Englishmen became Danes. We can hardly conceive that 
Godwine understood the French language. Such an 
accomplishment would in his early days have been quite 
useless. We can well believe that, along with his really 
enlightened and patriotic policy, there was in the old Earl 
a good deal of moro sturdy English prejudice against 
strangers as strangers. But every act of Harold’s life 
shows that this last was a feeling altogether alien to his 
nature. His travels of inquiry abroad, his encouragement 
of deserving foreigners at home, all show him to have been 
a statesman who, while he maintained a strictly national 
policy, rose altogether above any narrow insular prejudices. 
‘That he understood French well it is impossible to doubt.? 


cod is also signed by many English courtiers, ne well as earls, prelates, and 


‘thegns, 
1'T do not ground this belisf on the well-known saying of the false 
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If he erred at all, he was far more likely to err in granting our. 1x. 
too much indulgence to the foreign fancies of his way ward 
miaster, His policy of conciliation would forbid him to be 
needlessly harsh even to a Norman, and he had every 
motive for dealing as tenderly as possible with all the 
wishes and prejudices of the King. Harold stood towards 
Eadward in a position wholly different from that in which 
Godwine had stood. Godwine might claim to dictate as 

a father to the man to whom he had given a erown and 

a wife. Harold could at most claim the position of a 
younger brother. That Harold ruled Eadward there is 

no doubt; but we may be sure that he ruled by obeying.! 
Habit, temper, policy, would all forbid him to thwart the 

King one jot more than the interests of the kingdom 

called for. The position of the strangers during the Compro- 
remaining years of Eadward’s reign is a manifest com. mee 
promise between Eadwarl’s foreign weaknesses and Ha- Harald end 
rold’s English policy. They were to be allowed to bask 

in the sunshine of the court; they were to be carefully 

shut out from political power. If Harold erred, his error, 

I repeat, lay in too great @ toleration of the dangerous 
intruders, 

The remaining events of the year of Godwine’s death Eoclexias- 
are some ecclesiastical appointments, which must have peintrtnts, 
been made at the Christmas Gemét, and a Welsh inrosd, ieee 
which seems to have happened about the same time. In 
the one month of October three prelates died,? Wulfiige, 








‘Ingolf (Gale, i. 62), how in Eadward's days, “Gallicum idioma omnes 
‘magnates in ovia curtis tamquam magnum gontilitium lequi [emperunt):” 
‘Harold's foreign travels, and bis sojourn at the Norman court, necessarily 
imply a knowledge of French, and I ean even believe that at home King 
Eadward looked more favourably on a counsellor who could frame his lips 
tothe beloved speach. 

1 This ecoias implied in the famous poctical panegyrle on Eadward and 
‘Harold in the Chronicles for 1065. 

? Chron. Wig. 1053. “And pes ylesn geres, foran to alra balgena 
meen, forbferde Wulsyg bisceop wt Licetfelda, and Godwine abbod on 
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Bishop of Lichfield, and the Abbots Godwine of Winch- 
combe and Aithelweard of Glastonbury. The see of Lich- 
field was bestowed on Leofwins, Abbot of Earl Leoftie’s 
favourite monastery of Coventry.!' In this appointment 
we plainly seo the hand of the Mercian Earl, of whom, 
considering his name, the new Bishop is not unlikely to 
have been s kinsman.* At the same time, it would seem, 
the see of Dorchester was at last filled by the appointment 
of Walfwig, and the two Bishops elect, as we have seen, 
got them beyond sea for consecration.? The new Abbot 
of Glastonbury was Jthelnoth, a monk of the bouse, who 
bears an ill name for squandering the revenues of the 
monastery, but who contrived to weather all storms, and 
died in possession of his abbey sixteen years after the 
‘Norman invasion. The disposition of Winchcombe is 
more remarkable, Ealdred, the Bishop of the diovese, who 
seems never to have shrank from any fresh duties, spiritasl 
or temporal, which came in his way, undertook the rule of 
that great monastery in addition to his episcopal offico.® 


‘Winceloumbe, and Aigelward abbod on Glestingabyrig, ealle bisnan anuim 
monpe.” 

4 Chron. Ab. and Flor. Wig. It was probably now that the abbey of 
Coventry was given to Leofrie of Peterborough. Seo above, p. 356. If so, 
it still kept in the family. 

* Leotrc, it will be remembered, was the son of an Esldorman Leofwine. 
Seo vol. fp. 418, 

+ Sue abore, p. 350. 

« OmAbbot Athelnoth eso William of Malmesbury, Glntonbury History, 
op: Gale, i, 324, thelweard spoiled the lands, Bthelnoth tho oma- 
ments, of the house. “Ex illo res Glastonize retro relabi et in pejus 
fivers.” He has much to tell about the mirscles wrought by King Eadgar 
about this time—Eadgar, it must be remembered, paseod at Glastonbury, 
saint—npecially in healing « mad German. 
‘Wau he one of the suite of the Htheling 
holding of Winchcombe was something more than 
a mere temporary holding till a muccomor could be found. "The Worcester 
Chronicle (1053) speaks of it in the samo form of words as the appointment 
of Leofwine and Zithelnoth ; “And Leofwine feng to pam bisoooprice wt 
Livedfelde, and Aldret bisceop feng to pam abbodrice on Wineeleumbe,” &c. 
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This may have been mere personal love of power or pelf’; cua. 1 


but it may also have been a politic attempt, such as we 
shall ee made in other cases also, to get rid of a powerful, 
and no doubt often troublesome, neighbour, by annexing 
an abbey to the bishopric, If such was the design of 


Ealdred, it did not prove successful. After holding He recigns 


Winchcombe for some time, he next year, willingly or juiy 7 


unwillingly, resigned it to one Godrric, who is described ae 15+ 
the son of Godman, the King’s chaplain. 

Of the Welsh inroad, recorded by one Chronicler only, 
all that is said is that many of the “wardmen” at 
Westbury were slain? This is doubtless Westbury in 
Gloucestershire, on the Welsh side of the Severn, The 
word seems to imply that a standing force was kept up 
to guard that exposed frontier. 


‘The next year was marked bya 





itary and 9 diplomatic 


event, both of which were of high importance. ‘The former Position of 
is no other than the famous Scottish expedition of Earl Mabeh 


Siward, an event which bas almost passed from the domain ld 
of history into that of poetry. Macbeth, it will be re- 
membered, was now reigning in Scotland. Like Siward 
himself‘ he had risen to power by a great crime, the 
murder of his predecessor, the young King Duncan. And, 
like Siward, he had made what atonement he could by 
ruling his usurped dominion vigorously and well. We 
have seen that there is no reason to believe that Macbeth 
had, sine he assumed the Scottish crown, renewed the 
fealty which he had paid to Cnut when he was Under- 


Florence however ssys, after mentioning the appointments of Leofwine 
and Aithelnoth, “ Aldredus vero Wigorniensis episcopus abbatiam Wincel- 
cambensem tamdia in mana sun tenuit, donec Godricum, regis eapellant 
Godmanni fiium sblatem constitueret.” 1 Flor. Wig. 1054. 

* Chron, Ab, 1053, “Esc Wylace menn geslogan myoelne da] Engliaces 
foloees Gera weardmanna wit Westbyrig.” 

* Bee above, p. 54. * Seo vol i.p.527- 

VOL, I, Bb 
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king,' or, in more accurate Scottish phrase, Macrnor 
of Moray, We have also seen that he had been striving, 
in a remarkable way, to make himself friends of the 
mammon of unrighteousness in the quarter where that 
mammon was believed to have the greatest influence, 
namely at the threshold of the Apostles? We may be 
sure that Earl Siward, the kinsman, probably the guardian, 


- of the young prince whom Macbeth shut out from the 


Scottish crown,? had all along looked on his formidable 
northern neighbour with no friendly eye. It is not easy 
to see why the attack on Macbeth, if it was to be made at 
all, was so long delayed. It may be that the intemal 
troubles of England had hitherto forbidden any movement 
of the kind, and that Siward took advantage of the first 
season of domestic quiet to execute a plan which he had 
long cherished. It may be that the scheme fell in better 
with the policy of Hareld than with the policy of Godwine. 
Between Godwine and Siward, between the West-Saxon 
and the Dane, there was doubtless a stunding rivalry, partly 
national, partly personal. But it would fall in with the 
conciliatory policy of Harold to help, rather than to thwart, 
any designs of the great Northern Earl which were not 
manifestly opposed to the public welfare. At all events, 
in this year the consent of Eadward * was given, a consent 
which certainly implies the decree of a Witenagemét, and 
which no less certainly implies the good will of Earl Harold. 
An expedition on a great scale was undertaken against 
the Scottish ueurper.> That it was undertaken on behalf 
of Malcolm, the son of the slain Duncan, can admit of 
no reasonable doubt, To restore the lawful heir of the 
Scottish erown was an honourable pretext for interference 
in Scottish affuirs on which any English statesman 





+ See vol.i.p.45o " Seeabore,p.56. * See above, p £4. 
+ Jussu regis.” says Florence, 1054. 
* On the war with Macbeth see Appendix FF. 
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would gladly seize. And to Siward it was more than omar. 1x. 


an honourable pretext; it was asserting the rights and 
avenging the wrongs of a near kinsman. The Earl of the 
Northumbrians accordingly attacked Scotland at the head 
of a great force both by land.and by sea. The army was 
largely made up of the housecarls of the King and of the 
Earl, picked and tried soldiers, Danish and English. 


Macbeth was supported* by a prince who had now become Mactot' 
a neighbour of England, and a neighbour most likely quite “M"s.. 


as dangerous as himself, ‘This was Thorfinn, the famous i". 
Earl of the Orkneys, who had established his power over 
the whole of the Western Islands, and even over the coast, 
of Scotland and Strathclyde as far south as Galloway. 


With his help the Scottish King ventured to meet the Defost of 


host of Siward in a pitehed battle. He was encouraged ju*= 


by the presence of a body of the Normans who had been !954- 
driven out of England at the return of Godwine. They 
are spoken of as if their number was large enough to form 
a considerable contingent of the Scottish army. The fight 
was a hard one. The Earl’s son Osbeorn and his sister's 
son Siward were slain, and with them a large number of the 
houseearls, both those of the Earl himself and of the King. 
The slaughter on the Scottish side was more fearful still. 
Dolfin, seemingly a kinsman of the Earl of Orkney, was 
killed,? and the Norman division, fighting no doubt with all 
the gallantry of their race, enhanced by all the desperation 
of exiles, were slaughtered toa man. We thus see that the 
Lattle was a most stoutly contested one, and that, as usual, 
the slaughter fell mainly on the best troops on both sides, 
the Normans on the Scottish side and the housecarls on 
the English? But the fortune of England prevailed ; the 


+ Sea Munch, Chron. Regum Mannim, 46 et soqq-; Burton, History of 
Scotland, i. 374. 1 Annals of Ulster, 1054. Soo Appendix FF. 

* Fordun (v.7) would have us believe that the battle was wou, not by 
Siward but by Malcolm and his standard-bearer. 
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ant allies, were utterly routed, 
and King Macbeth escaped with difficulty from the field. 
The plunder was of an amount which struck the minds of 
contemporary writers with wonder! 





Legends of Siward was a hero whose history has had a mythical 


element about it from the beginning ;? it would have been 
wonderful indeed if this, the last and greatest exploit of so 
renowned a warrior, had not supplied the materials for 
song and legend. ‘The tale is told how Siward, hearing of 
the death of his son, asked whether his wounds were in 
front or behind. Being told that all were in front, the old 
d ; he wished for no other end either for his 
son or for himself. The story is eminently characteristic ; 
but, as it is told us, it is difficult to find a place for it in 
the authentic narrative of the campaign. But fiction has 
taken liberties with the facts of Siward’s Scottish eam- 
paign in far more important points. .As wo have seen, the 
English victory was complete, but Macbeth himself escaped. 
Malcolm was, as King Eadward had commanded, proclaimed 
King of Scots, and a King of Scots who was put into 
possession of his crown by an invading English force most 
undoubtedly held that crown as the sworn man of the 
English Basilens It took however four years before 
Malcolm obtained full possession of his kingdom. Macbeth 
and hie followers kept up the war in the North, being, 
it would seem, still supported by help from Thorfinn. 
Malcolm, on the other hand, was still supported by help 
from England, and we shall find that he deemed it ex- 
pedient to enter into a very close relation with Siward’s 
successor in the Northumbrian earldom. At last Macbeth 





' Chron, Wig. 1054. "And ledde Jonan micole herehupe, wiles nan 
man wr ne bogeat.” 

* See vol. I pp. 526, 791+ 

* Ann, Dum, 1054. “Siwarlus fugato Macbeth posuit Malcolmum 
regen.” 
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was finally defeated and slain at Lumfanan in Aberdcen- omar. ix. 
shire, An attempt was made to keep on the Moray Mactein 
dynasty in the person of Lalach, a kinsman, or perhaps terse 
a step-con, of Macbeth, a son of his wife Gruach by a ei." 
former marriage. But this prince, who hears the surname Ephemeral 
of the Fool, could not long withstand the power of Mal- {iter 
colm; in a few months’ time hewas hunted down and slain, *%! fra 
The rival dynasty was now crushed ; all Scotland came en of 
into the hands of Malcolm, who was solemnly crowned tess. 

at Scone, ‘The power of Thorfinn was broken no less than 

the powor of Macbeth, and Malcolm seemingly recovered 

the full possession of Cumberland, possibly on the death 

of Thorfinn, when Malcolm married his widow Ingebiorg, 

a marriage of whose results we shall hear again. 

These Scottish affairs had but little interest for our 
English writers, who were satisfied with recording the 
brilliant victory of Siward and the rich booty which he 
won, without going on to dwell on events which were 
purely Scottish. As their narrative ends with the defeat 
of Macbeth and Maleolm’s first proclamation as King, it 
naturally passed out of mind that that proclamation did 
not at once give him full possession of all Scotland. ‘The Errencous 
two defeate of Macbeth were confounded together, and it balscanat 
was believed that the usurper met hie death in the battle "8 kilet | 
which he fought against Siward, The error began very campaign. 
early, and it obtained prevalence enough to become’ en- 
shrined in the poetry which, far more than any historical 


record, has made the name of Macbeth immortal. 


Tn the course of this year, seemingly at a Gemét held at Sate af 


Midsummer, possibly that in which the expedition against a. 
Maebeth was decreed,’ a most important step was taken "8+ 


+ Now that the houscearls are an established institution, ware are carried 
on with much greater spend than they were in Athelred’s time, If the 
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with regard to the succession to the crown, It was a step 
which proved altogether fruitless, but it is most important 
as showing what men’s feelings and wishes were at the 
time. It proves beyond doubt that now, two years after 
the return of Godwine, the idea of the succession of William 
had altogether passed away, and that the idea of the 
succession of Harold had not yet come into men’s minds. 
The state of the royal house was such as to cause the 
deepest anxiety. The English people, though they cared 
little for any strict law of succession, still reverenced the 
blood of their ancient princes, and they had ever been wont, 
save under the irresistible pressure of foreign conquest, to 
choose their Kings only from among the descendants of 
former Kings. But now the line of their former Kings 
seemed to be altogether dying out. Eadward was without 
children or hopes of children, There was no man in the 
land sprung from the male line of Eithelred and Eadgar. 
It is quite possible that there may have been men sprang 
from earlier Kings; but they could only have been distant 
kinemen, whose royal descent was well nigh forgotten, 
and who were no longer allowed to count as AEthelings. 
‘There was indeed a grandson of Aithelred dwelling in the 
kingdom in the person of Ralph of Hereford. Ralph 
would very likely have been the successor to whom 
Eadward’s personal inclinations would have led him. 
He ebared with William of Normandy the merit of being 
stranger speaking the French tongue, and he had the 
advantage over William of being a real descendant of 
English Kings. And the tie which bound Ralph to 
Eadward was a very close one. Old Teutonic feeling held 
the son of a sister to be hardly less near and dear than a 
son of a man’s own Joins, and we have ssen some signs 
expedition was volod at the end of June, Siwan! could easily have met 


‘Macbeth in the field before the end of July. 
* Tac, Mor. Germ. o, 20,“ Sororum filiis idem apad avunculum, qui 
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that this feeling was not wholly forgotten in England in our. 1x. 


the eleventh century, ‘The sister’s son of Brihtnoth and 
the sister’s son of Siward' are mentioned in a special way 
among the chosen companions of their uncles, beneath 
whose banners they fought and died. Eadward, in his 
heart of hearts, would naturally fall back upon Ralph, his 
own nephew, the son of the daughter of Aithelred and 
Emma, as candidate whom the English people might 
perhaps be persuaded to accept, when the cause of the 
Norman became hopeless after Godwine's revolution, 


But however sacred was the relation between # man and No prefer- 


his sister's son, it was not one which by the law of Englani 


aaa 


bestowed any right to the royal succession. The preference Sort 


attaching to kingly blood was confined to those who were 
of kingly blood by direct male descent ; it does not appear 
that the son of a King’s daughter bad any kind of claim 
to be thought of in the election of a King any more than 
any other man in the realm. And as for Ralph himself, 
his foreign birth and his personal conduct were, either of 
thom, quite enough to make him thoroughly distasteful to 
the English people. Men bad had quite enough of him as 
Earl, and they certainly had no wish to have any further 
experience of him as King. In the present Lack of heirs, 
men’s thoughts turned to a branch of the royal family 
whose very existence was perhaps well nigh forgotten. 


Seven and thirty years before, the infant sons of Eadmund The sons of 
Ironside, Edmund and Eadward, had found a shelter from Jesnge’ 


the fears of Cnut under the protection of the sainted 
Hungarian King Stephen? Eadmund was dead; he had 
died seemingly while still young. Eadward was still living, 


pad patrem honor, Quidam sanctiorem arctioremgne hune nexum san- 
suinis arbitrantur, ot in sccipiondie oboidibus magia exigunt.” 

* See above, p. 371, for Siwanl nephew of Siward, and vol i. p. 273 for 
Walfmer nephew of Brihtnoth, 

1 See voli. p- 413. 
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eaar. rx. He had, no doubt through the influence of Stephen’s Queen 


Eadward Gi i i 
een Gisele; @ sister of the Emperor Henry the Second, received 


ings hie 


in marriage a lady of royal descent named Agatha, who 


mari’ most likely was a niece of the Hungarian Queen and of 


the sainted Emperor.!. This marriage would seem to show 
that, in those distant lands, Eadward was acknowledged. 
as a prince, perhaps that he was looked to as one who 
might some day reign in hie native island. And the fact 
that the son of Eadward and Agatha bore the renowned 
English name of Eadgar, shows that the theling himself 
cannot have wholly forgotten hie native land. Yet ban- 
ished, as he was, in his oradle, he could hardly have kept 
any of the feelings of an Englishman, and it is hardly 
possible that he could have spcken the English tongue. 
‘Eadward must have been even less of an Englishman than 
his royal namesake and uncle, Eadward the King had 
left England when he wae many years older than Exdward 
the Atheling, and he had lived in a land which had 
a much closer connexion with England. Still Normandy 
was dangerous, and Hungary was not. Whatever the 
Attheling was, at least he was not a Frenchman; his 
connexions, though foreign, were in every way honourable 
and in noway formidable. Hungary was too distant a land 
to do England either good or harm, but the fame of the 
youngest Christian kingdom and of its renowned and 
sainted King was doubtless great throughout Europe. 
And the connexion with the Imperial house, the distant 
Kindred of the Aitheling’s children with the illustrious 
Cesar, the friend and brother-in-law of King Esdward, 
was of all foreign ties that which it most became English- 
men to strengthen. In default therefore of any member of 
the royal house brought up and dwelling in the land, it 
wag determined to recall the banished Atheling with his 
wife and family? Besides his son Eadgar, he had two 


» See Appendix GG. * Seo Appendix GG. 
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oughters, who bore the forcign names of Margaret and omar. ix. 
Christina. We shall hear of all three again. Eadgar, Eadgar. 
the last male descendant of Cerdie, lived to be in an 
especial manner the sport of fortune; a King chosen, 

but never crowned, a rival whom the Conqueror scorned to 

fear or to burt, the friend and pensioner of successive 
wearers of his own crown. One of his sisters won a 
worthier fame, Margaret obtained the honours alike of Margaret. 
royalty and of saintehip ; she became one of the brightest 
patterns of every virtue in her own time, and she became 

the sourge through which the blood and the rights of the 
Imperial house of Wessex have passed to the Angevin, the 
Scottish, and the German sovereigns of England.? 

It is impossible to doubt that the resolution to invite The Hthel- 
the Aitheling was regularly paseed by the authority of mane 
the King and his Witan, No lighter authority could 
hhave justified such a step, or could have carried any easivalent 
weight with foreign courts. Such an invitation was sion to the 
equivalent to declaring the Aitheling to be successor to" 
the crown, eo far as English law allowed any man to be 
successor before the crown was actually vacant. It is 
possible that, as in some other cases, an election before 
the vacancy may have been attempted;? but it is perhaps 
more likely that all that was done was to guarantee to 
Eadward that same strong preference which naturally 
belonged only to a con of a reigning King, Such o 
preference, in favour of one who was the last remaining 
member of the royal family, would in effect hardly differ 
from an exclusive right. The resolution in short placed 
the Aitheling in the same position as if his father and 





* Tels only through Margaret that our Kings from Henry the Second 
onward were deseended from Eadward the Elder, Endinund, or Esdgar. 
But it must not be forgotten that every deevendant of Matilda of Flanders 
‘wan a descendant of Zilfred. See above, p. 308. 

See vol. §. pp: 109, 48%, 
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not his unele had been on the throne, His position would 
be the same as thet of Eadwig and Eadgar during the 
reign of Eadred.! But when we remember what followed, 
it ia important to bear in mind that the preference which 
undoubtedly belonged to Eadward would not belong to 
his son, Eadward, though so long an exile, was an 
Englishman born, the son of a crowned King and his 
ady.? The young Eadgar was a native of a foreign 
Jond, and was not the con of royal parents, This quasi 
designation of Eadward to the crown involves, as I before 
said, two things. It implies that the King had learned 
that the succession of William was a thing which he 
never could bring about. It implies also that neither 
Herold himself nor the English people had as yet formed 
any serious thought of the possible succession of one not 
‘of kingly descent. Indeed one can hardly doubt that the 
resolution to send for the ABtheling, if it was not made 
on Harold’s own motion, must at any rate have had his 
fall approval, No proposal could be more contrary to 
the wishes and interests of the Norman courtiers, who 
must sither have unsuccessfully opposed it or else have 
found it their best wisdom to hold their peace. It was 
therefore, ecomingly at the Whitsun Gemét, resolved to 
send an embassy to ask for the return of the Atheling. 


* See val. L pp. 63, 108, 109. * See vol. pp. 109, 639, 

* I rely far more on the probability of the case thaa on the account 
given by William of Malmesbury under the influence of those Norman 
prejudices against which ho sometimes struggles, but to which he some- 
‘times yields, He tella us (ii. 238), “Rox Edwardus, pronus in eenium 
[8fy, or a year or two older), quod ipse non susoeperat liberos, et Godwini 
viderd invalescere flius, misit ad regem Hunorum ut filium fratrisEdmundi, 
‘Edwardam, cum omni famnilis us mitieret ; futurum ut aut ille aut fiif 
cui suocedant regno hareditario Anglim ; orbitatem suam cognatorum #uf- 
fragio sustentari debere.”" He then goos on to describe the J2iheling (“vir 
neque promptus manu neque probus ingenio”), bia family, his return, and 
‘Ais death. “He then adds, “Rex itaque, defuncto cognato, quis epes prioris 
erat solute maffragit, Willelmo comiti Normannie accemionem Angie 
dodit.” I believe oxactly the revorse to be the truth. 
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And about the time that Earl Siward was warring in casr.tx 
Scotland, the English ambassadors set forth on their 
errand. 

A direct communication with the court of Hungary Embassy 
seems to have been an achievement beyond the diplomatic (thor 
powers of Englishmen in that age. The immediate coms #59... 
mission of the embassy was addressed to the Emperor 
Heary, with a request that he would himself send a 
further embassy into Hungary. At the head of the Baldred 
English legation was the indefatigable Bishop Ealdred, ™4,* 
and with him seems to have been coupled Abbot Ailfwine bassder=- 
of Ramsey.! Both these prelates had already seen some- 
thing of foreign courts. Baldred had gone on the King’s 
errand to the Apostolic throne? and Zilfwine had been 
‘one of the representatives of the English Church at the 
famous council of Rheims. The Bishop of Worcester 
clearly reckoned on a long absence, and we get some 
details of the arrangements which he made for the 
discharge of his ecclesiastical duties during his absence. 

‘The abbey of Winchcombe, which he had annexed to his 
Bishopric the year before, he now resigned, and the 
general government of the see of Woreester he entrusted 
to » monk of Evesham named Aithelwig.' The church 
of that famous monastery, raised by the skill of its 
Abbot Mannig,* was now awaiting consecration. For 
that ceremony he deputed his neighbour Bishop Leofwine 





1 See Appendix GG. * See above, p. 116, 

* See above, p. 113. 4 S00 above, p. 369. 

* So T understand the passage in the Evesham History, p. 87, about 
Aithelwig's appointment to the abbey of Evesham in 1059. He is there 
spoken of aa one ‘‘qui multo antes tempore episcopatum Wigomensia 
‘ecelosise sub Aldredo archispiscope Lsudabiliter rezerat.” Soe Mr. Mucray'a 
note, That Enldred is called Archbishop neal be no difficulty. It is 
‘the old question about the days of Abiathar the Priest, Cf Appendix 
PP. 


Om Mannig, neo above, p. 71. 
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of Lichfeld. He then set forth for the court of Angustas. 
The Emperor was then st Kéln, on his return from the 
conscoration of his young son Henry as Eact-Frankish or 
Roman King in the great Charles's minster at Aachen. 
The immediate tie between Eadward and Henry had been 
broken by the death of Queen Gunhild; the King who 
was now to be crowned was the child of Henry's second 
wife, the Empress Agnes of Poitiers But the inter- 
change of gifts and honours between the Roman and 
the insular Basileus was none the less cordial and 
magnificent. English writers dwell with evident pleasure 
on the splendid reception which the English Bishop met 
with both from the Emperor and from Hermann, the 
Archbishop of the city where Haldred had beon pre- 
sented to Henry. We hear also how greatly edified the 
English Primate was, and what reforms he was afterwards 
enabled to make in England, through his intercourse with 
the well-ordered churches of Germany. These reforms 
included perhaps the introduction of the Lotharingian 
diceipline, or something like it, among the secular churches 
of his diocese. But the immediate business of the embassy 
advanced but slowly, ‘The time was ill-chosen for an 
Imperial intervention with the Hungarian court. Andrew, 
the reigning King of Hungary, was about this time abetting 


} Chron. Wig. 1054. “And he lofude Leofwine bisceop to halginnne jet 
mynster set Eofeshamme, on vi. 1d, Ovt.” 

* Young Henry was crowned at the age of fire at Aachen, July 17th, 
1054, by Hermann, Archbishop of Kéin, See Lambert in anno, 

1 Agnes, danghter of William the Grest, Duke of Aquitaine, married 
King Henry in 1043 (Lambert and Chron, And. ap. Labbe, i. 276) or 1045 
(Hugo Flav. p. Labbe, i, 187) of 1049 (Chron, &, Maxent, in anno), Her 
father being dead, she is devcribed ss “filia Agnetis,” the Agnes so famous 
in the history of Geoffrey Martel (see above,p. 281). Abbot Hugh, in 
recording the marriage, cannot refrain from the strange comment, "Quam 
eaim eset [Heinrious] alias bonus, ot omnco ojua sitiront dorainium, carais 
‘tamen fncoatinentiam frenare non potult.” Was Henry the Third tound to 
Smitate Henry the Second ? 

* Seo Appendix GG. 5 See T, Stubbs, X Soriptt. 1704. 
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the rebellious Duke Conrad of Bavaria against the cuar. tx. 
Emperor! We have no details of the further course of 

the negotiation. Ealdred abode a whole year at Kila, 
probably waiting for a favourable opportunity. Hie 
embassy was in the end successful; for the Hitheling did 

after a while return to England, But we have no further 

details, and Eadward did not return to England till long 

after Ealdred had gone back, and till st least a year 

after the death of the Emperor, 


The year of Ealdred’s mission was marked also by the Donth of 
sudden death of u somewhat remarkable person, namely cigs 
Osgod Clapa, whose movements by sea had been watched *°5+ 
with such care five years before. ‘The Chronicler remarks, 
seemingly with some little astonishment, that he died in 
his bed. Early in the next year death carried off a far Doth of 
more famous man, no other than the great Earl of the gatsea, 
Northumbrians.t The victory of the last year, glorious !°5 
as it was, had been bought by the bitterest domestic 
losses, which may not have been without their effect even 
on the iron spirit and frame of the old Earl, His nephew 
and his elder son had fallen in the war with Macbeth, and 
his only, or at least eldest surviving son, afterwards the His wn 
famous Waltheof, was still a child.* Siward’s first wife "4!" 


4 Seo Appendix GG. 

7 Beo above, p. 100. We have no account of thetime or circumstances of 
his return from banishment. 

* Chron. Ad. 1054.“ Swa ews be on hie reele leg.” Chron, Wig. “on 
bis bedde.” 

* All the Chronicles and Florence, in anne. So tho Durham Annals, 
1054; ‘‘Siwanlas . , . sequenti anno moritur Eboraci, cul auscessit in 
dacatum Tosti.” 

* Hon, Hunt. M. 1. B. 7600,“ Adhuc parvulun” 80 Bromton, 946. 
‘But be could hardly be “in cunis jncens ” (R. Higden, lib. vi. Gale, il. 281) 
when we thiuk of his importance twelve years Inter, I donot know 
whether we are justified in giving Siward a younger son Edward on the 
strength of the description in Orderie (703 A) of a certain “Eduardus 
Siwardi filius, qui sub Eduardo rege tribunus Merciorum fuit, princeps 
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Bthelfled was dead, and he had in his old age married, 
and survived, a widow named Godgifa.! We might have 
fancied that Waltheof was her son, but we know for 
certain that he was the son of the daughter of the old 
Northumbrian Earls, and that he unhappily inherited all 
the deadly feuds of his mother’s house? Siward died at 
York, the capital of his earldom. A tale, characteristic at 
Teast, whether historically true or not, told how the stern 
Danish warrior, when he felt death approaching; deemed 
it a shame that he should die, not on the field of battle, 
but of sickness, “like a cow.” If he could not actually 
die amid the clash of arms, he would at least die in 
warrior’s garb, He called for his armour, and, harnessed 
as if again to march against Macbeth, the stout Earl 

Siward breathed his last.’ But this fierce spirit was not 
inconsistent with the piety of the time, Saint Olaf, the 
martyred King of the Northmen, had by this time 
become a favourite object of reverence, especially among 
men of Scandinavian descent.4 In his honour Earl Siward 
had reared a church in a suburb of his capital called 


nilitie et consobrinus David regis.” A son of Siward would not be strictly 
a conobrinus of King David, but rather hia uncle by marriage. Moreover 
dhe would bo vory old in 1130, the yoar when his exploite are recorded. He 
aight bo» non of Siward Barn, Seo voli. p. 21. 

ow her through @ document in Cod. Dipl fv, 265,‘ Godgiva 
ves lands to Peterborough “ pro redemptione anime sue per con- 
sensum regis Enduuatdi,” Sho thon married Siward; Posts ascopit 
‘eam Siuuardus comes in conjugio; post tempus non multum mortun ext.” 
‘The singular etory about thove lands will be best told when discuasing the 
character of Waltheof. 

* See val. i. p. 525. Sim. Dun.X Seriptt. 81. “Nepos Aldredi oomitis 
comes Walthoof, erat enim filius Slim Dlivs.” Simeon (3b. 82) noome to 
imply that Walthoof held Bernicia under hin futher (+ fio auo Waltheofo 
‘comitatum Norchymbrorum dedit "); but he clearly was not in possession 
in 1065. See Simeon’s own account, X Scriptt. 204. On the question 
‘whether he received Northamptonshire on his father’s death or ten years 
Inter, 202 Appendix G. 

* Hen, Hunt, M, H, B, 7600; Bromton, 94/ 

* Compare the gifta of Gytha to Saint Olaf at E 
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Galmanho,’ a church which, after the Norman Conquest, cur. 1x. 


grew into that great abbey of Saint Mary, whore ruins 
form the most truly beautiful ornament of tho Northern 
metropolis. In his own church of Galmanho Siward the 
Strong, the true relic of old Scandinavian times, was buried 
with fitting worship. 





The death of Siward led to most important. political 
consequences. The direct authority of the house of Godwine 
was now, for the first time, extended to the land beyond 
the Humber. This fact marks very strongly how fally 
the royal authority was now acknowledged throughout 
the whole realm. The King and his Witan could now 
venture to appoint as the successor of Siward an Earl 
who had no connexion whatever with any of the great 
families of Northumberland. Cnut, in the moment of 
vietory, had given the Northumbrians the Dane Eric as 
their Earl? But this was the act of a conqueror, and 
such was the strength of the Danish element in Northum- 
berland that the appointment of a Dane from Denmark 
might seem less irksome than the appointment of an 


Englishman from any other part of the kingdom. This Tost 


last was the act, one wholly without a parallel, on which 


appointed 
Eaal of the 


Endward now ventured. ‘The vacant earldom of North. Northom- 





humberland, including 
hampton and Huntingdon was bestowed on Tostig the 


0 the detached shires of North- toss. 


son of Godwine. The novelty of the step is perhaps Infuences 
i 


marked by the elaborate description of the influences 


* Chronn, Ab. and Wig. 1055.“ And he liged set Galmanhs, on pam 
mnynsire pe he syif let timbrian and halgian on Godes and Olafee naman 
(Gods to lofe and exllum his halgum].” Bromton, 946, using the 
Tanguage of later times, saya, “Sepultan eat in monasterio sancte Marie 
apud Eborncuim in claustro.”” ‘There ia still a parish church of Saint Olaf 
in that part of the city. 

* See vol. is pp: 379,408. 

* See Appendix G. 
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which were brought to bear on the mind of Eadward to 
induce bim to make the appointment. We hear, not only 
of Tostig’s own merits, but of the influence employed 
by his many friends, especially by hie sister the Lady 
Eadgyth and also by his brother Earl Harold, whom 
Norman slander has represented as depriving Tostig of 
his hereditary rights? We may suspect that we are here 
reading the history of influences which it was more needful 
to bring to bear on the minds of the Witan than on that 
of the King! For there is no appointment of Eadward’s 
reign which is moro likely to have been the King’s 


's personal act. Tostig, rather than Harold, was Eadward’s 


personal favourite. He was the Héphaistidn, the friend of 


: Eadward, while Harold was rather the Krateros, the 


friend of the King ‘Tostig also stood higher in the 
good will of their common sister the Lady. Cut off in a 
great measure from his Norman favourites, the affections 
of Eadward had settled themselves on the third son of 
Godwine. He would therefore natarally desire to raise 
Tostig to the highest dignities in his gift, or, if he felt 
hesitation in doing #0, it could only be from the wish to 
keep his favourite always about his own person. In fact 
we shall find that Eadward could not bring himself to 
give up the society of Tostig to the degree which the 
interests of his distant earldom called for, And this 


Vita Eadw. 408. “‘Agentibasque amicis potivsimum autem et pro 
tmerito hoe ejus fratre Harcldo duce et ejus sorore regina, ot non resisteate 
rege ob i fideliter acta servitia, duentum ejus suscepit Tow 
tinus, vir scilieet fortis ot magna proditas animi eagacitate et sollertia.” 

+ The Biographer, esecutially » courticr, always likes to attribute aa 
much as possible to the personal action of the King, and to keep that of the 
Witan as far as may be in the back ground. 

* Plutarch. Apophth. Alex. a9. Tusgy adv Wdues Kparepiy pddcora wi 
ror gideiy BL "Hpaicrlana Kparepde piv yap, lpn, qudoBarvreds tor, 
‘Hgaiarion 83 yxAadigertpos, Endwari’s affection for Tostig in also marked 
by William of Malmesbury, iti, 252; “Quis Tostinum diigerst, .. . . us 
ilecto auziliari nom poseet.” 
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frequent absence of the Earl from his government seems ensr. rx. 
to have been among the causes of the misfortunes which 
afterwards followed.” 

‘This appointment of a West-Saxon to the great Northern Novelty of 
earldom was, as I have already implied, a distinct novelty, 544 
Ever since Northumberland had ceased to be ruled by i Nenh- 
Kings of her own, she had been ruled by Earls chosen land. 
from among her own people. ‘The ancient kingdom had 
sometimes been placed under one, sometimes under two, 
chiefs; but they had always been uative chiefs! The rule 
of the stranger Erie had been short, and he seems to have 
allowed the line of the ancient princes to keep at least 
a subordinate authority.? Siward, a stranger by birth, 
was connected with the ancient family by marriage.t And 
both Eric and Siward were Danes; Tostig came of a line 
which most likely sprang from the most purely Saxon part 
of England. The experiment was a hazardous one, yet it 
was one which was not only dictated by sound policy, but 
which circumstances made almost unavoidable, ‘The great Mode of 
earldoms, I may again repeat, were neither strictly here- 775 
ditary nor strictly elective. ‘They were in the gift of the Scgrat 
King and his Witon, but there was always a strong ten= 
denoy, just as in the case of the kingdom itself, to choose 
out of the family of the last Earl, whenever there was 
no obvious reason to do otherwise. But on the death of nom 
Siward there was an obvious reason to do otherwise, just Mi Yo 


pppelantng 
as there was in the case of the kingdom when it became Se 
vacant by the death of Eadward. The eldest son of Siward death of 
had fallen in the Scottish war, and the one survivor of his" 


house was still a child.’ Oswalf, seemingly the only male 








* This seems imp the Biographer'a description of the state of 
things when the Northumbrian revolt broke out in 10f§ (421); * Erat 
= Tostinus in curis regis, di eat €0, ejus 
detentus amore et jussia in disponendis regalis palatii negotiis.” 
* Unless Ailfhelm of Deira was an exception. See vol. i. p.660. 
* See vol. i. p. * See voli p. 525.  * See above, p. 381. 
Vou. 1. ce 
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representative of the ancient Earls,’ was still a mere 
boy There was therefore no available candidute of 
the old princely line, And when we think of the 
state of the country, of the deadly fonds and jealousies 
which prevailed even between the reigning Earls and other 
powerful men, we shall see that the nomination of any 
private Northumbrian would have been a still more 
hazardous experiment than the nomination of a stranger. 
The Northumbrians themselves seemed to have felt this, 
when, ten years later, the choice of their Earl was thrown 
into their own hands, They then chose, not a North- 
humbrian, but s Mercian. But it may well be doubted 
whether it was good policy to appoint a West-Saxon, and 
copecially a son of the house of Godwine, This was per- 
haps going too far in the way of reminding the proud 
Danes of the North of their subjection to the Southern 
King. It could not fail to suggest the idea of an intention 
to heap together all honours and all authority on a single 
family, And, as events showed, the personal character of 
Tostig proved unfitted successfully to grapple with the 
difficult task which was now thrown upon him. 

In weighing the character of the third son of Godwine, 
we must be on our guard against several distinct, sources 
of error. We are at first tempted to condemn without 
mercy one who became the enemy of his nobler brothe 
who waged open war with his country, and whose invasion 
of England, by acting as a diversion in William's favour, 
was one main cause of the success of William's expedition. 
‘We read the account of his crimes as set forth by his 
Northumbrian enemies, and we think that no punishment 
could be too heavy for the man who wrought them. On 





+ Seo vol. tp. 527- 

* He is called “ adolescons” by Simeon of Durham (X Seriptt. 204) ten 
years later, Hia father had now been dead fourteen years ; Oswulf must 
therefore have been. a mere babe at the time of his death, 
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the other hand, though Tostig, as an adversary of Harold, cnr. 1x. 
comes in for a certain slight amount of Norman favour, 
there was also a temptation, which for the most part was 
found irresistibly strong, to blacken both sons of the traitor 
equally. The opposition between Harold and Tostig during Legends of 
the last tivo years of their joint lives has thus supplied the fiacy 
materials for a heap of legends of revolting absurdity. 
The two brothers, who clearly acted together in friendship 
up to those two last years, are described as being full of the 
most bitter mutual rivalry and hatred, even from their 
childhood.! The effect of these two different pictures is 
that admirers and depreciators of Harold are alike led to 
Took on the acts of Tostig in the most unfavourable light. 
The crimes of his later years cannot be denied. He died 
a traitor, in arms against his country, engaged in an act of 
treason compared to which Harold’s ravages at Porlock and 
even Zilfgar's alliance with Graffydd sink into nothing- 
ness, His Northumbrian government too was evidently 
stained with great errors, and even with great crimes. 
But it is remarkable that it is not till the last two years 
of his life that we hear of anything which puts him in an 
unfavourable light. And there is nothing in his few 
recorded earlier actions which is at all inconsistent with 
the generally high character given of him by the Biogra- 
pher of Badward That writer contrasts him with Harold Witne ot 
in an elaborate comparison which I have already made ther’ 
large use of in drawing the picture of Harold. And it ig Bada 
clear that, whether from his own sctual convictions or 
from a wish to please his patroness Eadgyth, it is Tostig 
rather than Harold whose partizan he is to be reckoned, 
and it is Tostig whose actions he is most anxious to put in 
a favourable light, But the two are the two noblest of 
mortals; no land, no age, ever brought forth two such 
men at the same time. He makes a comparison of virtues 

* See Appendix HH. 
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between the two, but he hardly ventures to make the 
balance decidedly weigh in favour of either. In person 
Tostig was of smaller stature than his elder brother, but 
in strength and daring he was his equal.’ But he seems 
to have lacked all Harold’s winning and popular qualities, 
He is sot before us asa man of strong will, of stern and 
inflexible purpose, faithful to his promise, grave, reserved, 


* almitting few or none to share his counsels, so that be 


often surprised men by the suddenness of his actions.’ 
His zeal against wrong-doers, the virtue of the ruler for 
which his father and brother are so loudly praised, grew in 
him toa passion which carried him beyond the bounds of 
justice and honour.! The whole picture describes him as 
aman of honest and upright intentions, but of an unbend- 
ing sternness which must have formed a marked contrast 
to the frank and conciliatory disposition of his brother. 
Such a man, placed as a ruler over a turbulent and re- 
fractory people, might, almost unwittingly, degenerate 
into a cruel tyrant, Northumberland, we are told, was, 
at the time when he undertook its government, in a 
state to which we cannot believe that either Normandy or 
southern England afforded any likences. Siward’s strong 
arm had done something to bring its turbulent inbabitants 
into order; yet thieves and murderers still had so thoroughly 
the upper hand that. travellers had to go in parties of 
twenty and thirty, and even then were hardly safe.* 


' See above, p. 38. * Vita Eadw. 409. 
* Tb, “Atdux Tostinus ct ipse gravi quidem et eapienti continentia, 
in pereeuenda malitta, proditus et indisolubili 
In a writer who in striving hard to make out » case 








sed acrior paul 





mentia constantia.’ 
for Tostig, the words in Italies mean @ great deal. We sball see, aa 
We 40 on, reason to justify infinitely stronger words: but the point ia 
that Testig was not a mere wanton opprewor, but s ruler who carried 
a severe jantice wo such » degree as to become injustice. This is the 
impression conveyed by the no doubt fattering, but still very carefully 
drawn, portrait given by the Biographer, 

* Vita Endw. 421. Licet antecvssor ejua dux Siwandua on foritate 
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Tostig set: himself vigorously, evidently too vigorously, to. cise. 1x 
‘work to put an end to this state of things. His severity Tix 
was merciless and impartial; death and mutilation wore restore 
freely dealt out among all disturbers of public order. His 

efforts, we are told, were effectual; it is said, in a proverbial 

form of speech, that under his administration any man 

could safely travel through the whole land with all his 
goods.’ Even powerful thegns were not spared; and here 

comes the point in which Tostig most deeply erred. Putting 

our yarious accounts together, we shall find that, when 
offenders were too powerful to be reached by the arm of 

the law, Tostig did not scruple to rid the land of them by 
treacherous assassination, We ean well understand that Explana: 
a man of Tostig’s disposition, bent on bringing his pro- tater 
vince into order at any price, may hare persuaded himself "™* 
that the public good came before everything, and that he 

may have blinded himself to the infamy of the means 

by which the public good was to be compassed. Very 
similar conduct in public men of our own day has been 
condoned by large bodies of men, and by some has even 

been warmly applauded. The unswerving dictate of justice 

is that he who, in any age, sheds blood without. sentence 

of law deserves the heaviest condemnation and the heaviest 
punishment, Still such conduct does not always imply 





is illius crudelitas et Dei incultus 
in uno comitatn possont ire, quin 


judicii valde timeretur, tamen tas 
habebatur ut vix triginta vel vi 
‘aut interficerentur aut depeadarcutar ab insidiantium latromum multi 
tudine.” 

Vita Eadw, 422. ** Quos pacis deifice fiius et amator eximius dux adeo 
illo adtenuaverat tempore, patriam cilicet purgande taliam ernciatu vel nece, 
bot nobili parcendo qu 
solus etiam cum quavis_ po: 
mears, abwque alicujus hostilitatis formidine.” This Inst is the prover! 
saying which is applied also to the atric? police of William (Chron, Petrib. 
1087); “Swa feet in man pe himaylf alt were mihto faran ofer his rice 
anid his bonun full yokdes ungederad.” Tt iy essentially the same story ax 
‘hat which is told of the vigilant administration of the Bretwalds Eadwine; 
sve Bueda, Hist, Evel ii. 16, 
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any original corruption of heart in the offender. Tostig 
richly deserved all that afterwards fell upon him. Like 
most sinners, he went on from bad to worse; but there is 
no reason to believe that he undertook the government of 
Northumberland with any less sincere intention of doing 
his duty there than Harold had when he undertook the 
government of Wessex, ‘Tostig in the end became a great 
criminal; but he clearly was not a monster or a villain 
from the beginning of his cureer. 

The strange thing is that a man of this disposition, 
whose virtues were all of the sterner sort, should have 
become a personal favourite with a feeble King like 
Eadward. One may perhaps explain it by the principle 
which often makes men, both in love and in friendship, 
prefer those who are most unlike themselves. A man like 
Eadward would cling to a man like Tostig as his natural 
protector; and, after all, weak us Eadward was, there were 
elements in his character to which the extreme harshness 
of Tostig would not be unacceptable or even unlike, The 
King who had commanded Godwine to march against the 
untried citizens of Dover would not be likely to condemn 
the sternness of Tostig’s rule in Northumberland, And 
there were other points in Tostig's character which would 
naturally and rightly commend him to the favour of the 
saintly King. Tostig, like William, practised some virtues 
which Harold neglected. While Harold's affections seem 
to have dwelled wholly on an English mistress, Tostig set 
an example of strict fidelity to his foreign wife’ Of the 
two, the husband of Judith would doubtless be more 
acceptable to Eadward than the lover of Eadgyth Swan- 
neshale, Tostig too was of a bountiful disposition, and 





"Vita Eadw. 409. ‘‘Propter camdem regio stirpis uxorem susmn 
omnium abdicans voluptatem, celebs moderativs corporis et oria sui pru- 
denter regere consuetudinem.” On thia singular uso of the word cals, 
which is found aleo in William of Malnesbury. see Appendix B. 
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Judith, who was a devout woman, directed a large share cuar. 1x 
of his bounty to pious objects.! Through all these causes 

Tostig easily won the highest place in the affection of his 

royal brother-in-law. With his sister the Lady he stood. 

only too well. There is too much reason to fear that 
Endgyth did not scruple to become something more than 

the accomplice of one of his worst deeds? 

Such was the man to whom, probably at about the age 
of thirty-two,? was entrusted the rale of the ancient realm 
beyond the Humber, The general picture of his govern- 
ment I have already given; but for nine years no domestic 
details are supplied. We shall find him, like his brother, 
making the fashionable pilgrimage to Rome, and aiding 
his brother in his wars with the Welsh, Notwithstand- 
ing Norman legends, there is, at this stage of their 
history, not the slightest sign of any dissension between 
them, 

One fact however we learn quite incidentally which Ttiz 
touches, not indeed the internal administration of his the sworn 
earldom, but the measures taken at once for its external peomanet 
defence and for the maintenance of the supremacy of the 1055-1061. 
Imperial crown over the great Norther dependency of 
England. At some time during the first six years of his 
government, Earl Tostig became the sworn brother of 


4 Vite Eadw. 409. “Quum largiretur, liberali offundebat munificentia, 
ft frequentins boc hortata religioses conjugis su in Christi febat honore 
quam pro aliquo hominut labili fevore.” ‘Tostig and Judith had much 
reverence for Saint Cuthberht, and were bountiful in their gitts to his 
church at Durham, But Judith chafed under the discipline which forbade 
women to pay their pereonsl devotions at his shrine. She sccondingly, 
before venturing herself, rout @ bandmaid to try her luck. ‘The poor girl 
was sadly buffeted by the indignant saint, on which Tostig and hia wife 
offered s splendid erucifix with the usual accompanying figures. Sim, Dun. 
Hist, Boel. Dus. iii. 11. 

See above, p- 47. Wo shall come tothe details in the next Chapter. 

* [have no means of reckoning save the vague one which I have had to 
follow throughoat. As Godwine and Gytha were married in 101g, their 
third or fourth child would probably be bora about £023 or 1024. 
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Malcolm, the restored King of Scots.! This was a tie by 
which reconciled enemies often sought to bind one another 
to special friendship. It was the tie by which Cut bad 
Been bound to Eadmund,? and by which Tostig’s prede- 
cessor Ealdred had been bound to the faithless Carl? But 
there is nothing to show that the establishment of this tie 
between Tostig and Maleclm had been preceded by any 
hostilities between them. It is far more likely, if we 
look at the date of Tostig’s appointment to his earldom, 
that the engagement took place carly in Tostig's govern- 
ment, and that it was made with a view to the joint 
prosecution of hostilities against a common enemy. When 
Tostig: succeeded Siward, Malcolm was still struggling for 
his crown against Macbeth, and we cannot doubt that 
Tostig continued to support the man of King Eadward 
against the usurper.! Then doubtless it was that the King 
of Scots and the Earl of the Northumbrians entered into 
this close mutual relation. But the tie of sworn brother- 
hood was one which was scldom found strong enough to 
bind the turbulent spirits of those times. It sat almost as 
Tightly on the conscience of Malcolm as it had sat on 
the conscience of Carl. The engagement was observed 





as long as it happened to be convenient, and no longer. 
While Tostig was the guardian of the English border, 
Malcolm's brotherhood with Tostig did not hinder bim 
from viclating the frontiers. of Dostig’s earldom. When 
‘Tostig was an exile in arms against his country, the tie 
was remembered, and it procured him a warm welcome 
at the Scottish court. 


1 Simeon of Durham (Gest. Rogg. in anno) speaks of Malcolm being 
‘Tostig’s “conjuratus frater” in 1061, The engagement must therefore 
Ihave been entered into before that year and after ross. Tostig was not 
Tikely to become Malcolm's sworn brother till be found himself his 
neighbour, 

2 See vel. ps 396 * See vol i. p 525 

+ See Appendix FF. 
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‘The appointment of Tostig to the earldom must have cuar. 1x. 
been made in the Gemét which was held in London in the Sisr, 
Lent of this year. In the same assembly, lfgar, Earl as 20, 
of the East-Angles, was Lanished. ‘The accounts which we "> 
have of this business are not very intelligible. The fullest 
narrative that we have, that of the Chronicler who is most 
distinctly a partizan of Harold, tells us that Alfgar was 
charged with treason towards the King and all the people 
of the land. It adds that he publicly confessed his guilt, 
though the confession escaped him unawares? The other 
accounts are satisfied with saying that he was guiltless or 
nearly guiltless. With such evidence as this, we are not 
in a position to determine on the guilt or innocence of 
#ilfgar. We do not even know what the treason was 
with which he was charged. But a charge to which the 
accused party, even in a moment of confusion, pleaded 
guilty, could hardly have been wholly frivolous on the 
part of the accuser, This point is important; for, though 


* Chron. Petrib, 1055. “Pa bead man ealre witena gemét vii. nihton 
er midlenctene.” Flor. Wig. “Habito Lundonis consilio.” 

2'Tp, “ Utlagoda mann Hilf eorl, forSon him man wearp 6n jet ho was 
oa eynges ewica and calra landleods. [On this phrase, aoe abovo, pp. 338, 
340]. And he pes geanwyrde wae etforan eallum pam mannum pe }oor 
fens woo, pa hs word lees janine” oC, 





oo etan steae gylte," Chron. Ab.“ Forneh butan gylte,” Chron. Wig. 
“Sine calpe,” Florence. Just as in the caso of the ballad charging Godwine 
with the murder of Ailfred (vol. p. 779), these differences look very much 
sa if the Worcester writer had seen the Abingdon text, and had altered s 
passage which miylit be construed into a representation of Harold aa a falae 
‘sccusét, One can hardly conceive any other motive for the change. And 
caro taken on such » point seems to show that Harold had some hand 
fn the accusation, whether true or false, It is singular however that 
Henry of Huntingdon, who is generally most bitter against Harold, should 
be the writer who expresses the most distinct conviction of the guilt of 
Bligar (M. H. B, y60 D); “Eodem anno A lgarus consul Cedrize [0 con. 
fasion of hia prevent and later offices] exsulatus eet, quia de proditione 
regis in consilio couvictus fuerat.” Qu the other hand, a later writer, Jom 
of Peterbcrough (1055), commits himself to the banishment being done 
both “wine causaa” and “ per Haroldi consiliam.” 
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we have no direct statement who the accuser was, the 
likelihood is that a charge against one who stood so high 
in the rival family could have been brought only by Harold 
or by some one acting in his interest. At any rate, if 
ZElfgar was not a traitor before his condemnation, be 
became one very soon after it, In secking a forcible 
restoration, he did but follow the least justifiable act in 
the career of his rival, But, if Harold had set » bad 
example, Elfgar improved upon it. Harold had sought 
to force his way into the country at the head of mercenaries 
hired in a foreign land. But he had not allied himself 
with the enemies of his country; he had not carried on 
a war against England in the interest of an ever restless 
foe of England. To this depth of shame Hilfgar did not 
seruple to sink. He went over, as Harold had done, to 
Ireland, and there gathered a force of eighteen ships, 
besides the one in which he had made his own voyage. 
‘These ships were doubtless manned by the Scandinavian 
settlers in that country.! With this fleet he sailed to 
some haven in Wales, probably in North Wales, where he 
met Gruflydd and made an alliance with him? ‘The Weleh 
prince was now at the height of his power. He had this 
very year overthrown and slain his South-Wolsh rival, 
Graflydd the son of Rhydderch.? He seems now to have 
been master of the whole Cymrian territory, and, at the 
head of such a power, he was more dangerous, and probably 
more hostile, to England than ever, Nothing then could 

"Chron. Ab. 1058. “He gewende 8a to Irlande, and begeat him Ser 
Ji ; Jeet woe xviii. ecipa butan his agenan.” So “ rviii. piratiois navibas 
scquiitis” In Florenoe, ‘The. part of Ireland whence. they came is not 
mentioned, but Diarmid, the protector of Harold, was still reigning nt 
‘Dublin, and he would doubtless Le equally ready to protect Ailfgar. Ivan 
find no mention of the matter in the Irish Chronicles. 

2 The language of the three Chronicles and of Florence is singularly 
varied, but they all assert the same fact. 


> Ann. Camb, 1055, “Grifinus filius Lewelin, Grifud flium Riderch 
ocidit et Herefordiam vastavit.” So Brut y Tywysogion, 1054. 
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be more welcome for his purposes than the appearance of omar. ix. 


a banished English Earl at the head of a powerful force of 
Trish Danes. llfgar at once asked for Gruffydd’s help in 
awar to be waged against King Eadward.! The plan of 
acampaign was speedily settled, Gruflydd summoned the 
whole force of the Cymry* for a great expedition against the 
Saxons. Zlfgar, with his Trish or Danish following, was 
to meet the Welsh King at some point which is not men- 
tioned, and the combined host was to march on a wasting 


inroad into Herefordshire, ‘The plan was succesfully car Grit 


ried out, and the forces of Gruffydd and Zlfgar entered a 


the southern part of the shire, the district known as Hee 


Archenield, and there harried the country. The border 
land which they entered wae one bound to special service 
against British enemies, The pricste of the district had 
the duty of carrying the King’s messages into Wales; its 
militia claimed the right, in any expedition against the 
same enemy, to form the van in the march and the rear in 
the retreat.? To ravage this warlike district was no doubt 


+ FL. Wig. “ Petivit [Algarus] ut contra regem Eadwardum sibi ease in 
suriliuts." 

+ FL Wig. “De toto reguo sue copiooum exercitum congregans.” ‘The 
‘Welsh Chronicter enya that “ Gruflydd raised an army againet the Sazone,” 
but be takes care to say nothing of his English, Irish, or Danish allies. 

+ Domesday, 179. ‘In Areonefelde habet rex tres ecclesiaa ; presbyteri 
harum coclesiarum ferunt legationes regis in Wales. . . . Quum exercitus 
in hoetem pergit, ips! per consuetudinem fuclunt avanteanie et in re- 
versione redrewarde, Hse consuetudines erant Walenaium ‘T, R. B. in 
‘Areenefelde.” ‘These customs are described at length (seo aluo 181), and 
they give « curious picture of s border distrie, largely inhabited by 
‘men living under English allegiance and bound tosorvice ageinst their 
pendent brethren. The district is also spoken of by the namo of Yreinga- 
felda in the Chronicles for 9r3, when the country was harried by Danish 
pimtee, and a Bishop Camelgeac, seemingly a Bishop of Llandaf (ses 
Stubbs, Rg. Seer. Ang. 156, and Thorpe, Chronologictl Inder), but at any 
rato s valued oubject of Eadward the Elder, wae taken prisoner, Giraldus 
also (Desc, Kamb, 1. 4, vol. vi. p, 169) speaks of the district,“ Ergengel, 
que et Anglice Urchenefeld dicitur,” as having been at different times in 
the dioceses both of Saint David's and of Llandaff, 
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cuar. rx, @ special object with the Welsh King, one which would 


‘and meot 
Earl Ralph 


be carried out with special delight. He did his work 
thoroughly. Tho effects of the harrying under Grufydd 
were still to be seen at the time of the Norman survey.) 
The work of destruction thus begun seems to have been 
carried on by Gruffydd and his allies without opposition, 
till they came within two miles of the city of Hereford? 
., There they were at Inst met by a large force under Ralph, 


Tau Hat the Earl of the shire, consisting partly of the levies of the 





_ district, and partly of his own French and Norman follow- 


ing. Richard the son of Scrob, it will be remembered, 
was among the Normans who had been allowed to remain 
in England, and no doubt the forces of Richard's Castle 
swelled the army of Ralph, The timid Earl‘ thought 
himself ealled upon to be a military reformer. The Eng- 
lish, light-armed and heavy-armed alike, had hitherto 
always been accustomed to fight on foot. The housecarl, 
the professional soldier, with his coat of mail and his 
battle-axe, and the churl who hastened to defend his field 
with nothing but his javelin and his leather jerkin, alike 
looked on the horse only as a means to cerry the warrior 
to and from the field of battle. The introduction of cavalry 
into the English armies might perhaps have been an 
improvement ; but it was an improvement which could 
not be carried into effect with a sudden levy within 
sight of the enemy. But Ralph despised the English 
tacties, and would have his army arrayed according to 





ob ideo noveiiur qualia eo tempore fucrit.” Blcin is doubtless Bloddyn 
the brother of Graffydd, to whom bis kingdom was given by Harold in 
1063. There are other entries of “Wasa” on the same page ; also at 
4381 b, 182 b, 183, 183 b, 185, and 187. 

2 Flor. Wig. 1055.“ Duobus miliarlis « civitate Hereforda.” 

* Bee above, p. 35% 

* It in now that Florence introduces hitn a5 “ timidus dux Radulfus, 
Regis Eadwardi sororis filius.”” . 
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the best and newest continental models. A French prince onan. 


could not stoop to command men who walked into action 
on their own feet, according to the barbarous English 
fashion. The men of Herefordshire were therefore called 
on to meet the harassing attacks of the nimble Welsh, 
and the more fearful onslaught of #lfgar’s Danes, while 


still mounted on their horses. The natural consequences The tattle 
followed; before a spear was hurled, the English took 22s, 


to flight.1_ Nothing else could have been reasonably looked 
for; however strong may have been the hearts of their 
riders, horses which had not gone through the necessary 
training would naturally turn tail at the unaccustomed 
sights and sounds of an army in battle array? But in 
one account we find a statement which is far stranger and 
more disgraceful. If Ralph required his men to practise 
an unusual and foreign tactic, he and his immediate 
companions should at least have shown them in their 
own persons an example of its skilful and valiant carrying 
out, But we are told that Ralph, with his French and 
Normans, was the first to fly, and that the English in 


their flight did but follow the example of their leader.* I 


suspect some exaggeration here. Whatever may have been 
the case with the timid Earl himself, mere cowardice was 
certainly not a common Norman, or even French, failing. 
For a party of French knights to take to flight on the field 
of battle without exchanging’ a single spear-th rust, is some- 
thing almost unheard of. It is far more likely that we 
have here a little perversion arising from national dislike. 


* Chroa. Ab. 1055.“ Acdr jer weere nig epere gescoten, er feah Set 
Engliace fole, fordian pe hig weeran on horean.” Florence is more explicit; 
Radulfon . . . Anglos contra morem in equis pugmare jussit.” 

# Soe Macaulay's remarks on Monmouth’s raw cavalry at Sedgemoor. 
‘Bist. Eng. i. 588, 604. 

* Flor. Wig. 1055. “Comes cum suis Francis ot Nortmannis fugam 
primitus capessit. Quod videntes Angli ducem suum fugiendo sequuntur.”” 
Bat tye Chronicles do not necessarily imply thi. 
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Tt is far more likely that, whatever Ralph himself may 
have done, the Normans in his company were simply 
carried away by the inevitable, and therefore in no way 
shameful, flight of the English. Anyhow the battle, be- 
fore it had begun, was changed into s rout, The enemy 
pursued. ‘The light-armed and nimble Welsh wore doabt- 
Jess well able to overtake the clumsily mounted English. 
Four or five hundred were killed, and many more were 
wounded. On the side of Hilfgar and Gruffydd we are 
told that not a man was lost.’ 

‘The Welsh King and the English Earl entered Hereford 
the same day* without resistance. The chief object of their 


; Wrath seems to have been the cathedral church of the 


diocese, the minster of Saint Zithelberht, The holy King 
of the East-Angles, betrothed to the daughter of the 
famous Offa, had come to seek his bride at her father’s 
court. He was there murdered by the intrigues of Cyne- 
thryth, the wife of the Mercian King? He became the 
local saint of Hereford, and the minster of the city boasted 
of his relies as its choicest treasure. That church was now 
ruled by Aethelstan, an aged prelate, who had already sat for 
forty-three years.‘ But, for the last twelve years, blind- 
ness had caused bim to withdraw from the active govern- 
ment of his diocese, which was administered by a» Welsh 


1 Chron. Ab, “And man eloh ter mycol wal, abutan feower hund 
manna of8e fife, and hig nenne ngcan.” The Annales Cambrim (1055) 
hare simply, “'Grifnus . . , . Horfordiam vastavit,” without mention of 
the battle, The Brut (1054) is much fuller, It makes no mention of 
Flfgar his contingent, but it speaks of Reinolf or Randwif sa the 
commander of the English. It anys nothing of the special reason for the 
flight of the English, which it says happened * after s severely hard 
battle.” 

+ The battle, according to the Abingdon Chronicle and Florence, the 
harrying” according to the Woreester Chronicle, was on the ayth of 
October, ix. Kal. Nov. 

* So all the Chronicles under 792, 

* See Appendix II. 
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Bishop named Tremerin 28thelstan is spoken of as a caar.ix. 


man of eminent holiness, and he had, doubtless in his more 
active days, rebuilt the minster of Saint Aithelberht, and 
enriched it with many ornaments. ‘The invaders attacked 
the chureh with the fury of heathens ; indeed among the 
followers of Hifgar there may still have been votaries 
of Thor and Odin, Seven of the canons tried to defend 
the great door of the church, but they were cut down 
without merey? The church was burned, and all ite relics 
and omaments were lost. Of the citizens many were slain, 
and others were led into captivity. The whole town was 
sacked and set on fire, and the Welsh account specially 
adds that Gruflydd destroyed the fort or citadel, The 
history which follows seems to imply that the town itself 
was not fortified, but merely protected by this fortress. At 
ite date or chameter we can only guess. Hereford is not 
spoken of among the fortresses raised by Eadward the 
Elder and his sister Aithelfied, It is an obvious conjecture 
that the fortress destroyed by Grudydd was a Norman 
castle raised by Ralph. A chief who was so anxious to 
make his people conform to Norman ways of fighting 
would hardly lag behind his neighbour at Richard’s Castle. 

* Chroma, Ab, and Wig. and Flor. Wig. 1055. ‘This ean hanily be the 
‘Tramerin, Bishop of Saint David's, who was consecrated at Canterbury by 
Archbishop #ifric in 904. R. de Diceto, X Seriptt. 461. See Stubbs, 
Reg. Rae. 20, 155. © 

* Flor. Wig. 1055. “Septem canonicla qui valves pincipalls basillon 
defenderant occisis." The Worcester Chronicler, without mentioning the 
number, says; “Forberde [2lfgar] pet mere mynster fe Aithelsian 
‘biscecp getimbrods, and ofiloh pa preostas innan pam mynstre.” 

1 4 Nonnullis © civibus necatis, multisque captivatis,” says Florence, but 
the Worcester Chronicle. afler mentioaing the slaughter of the clergy, adds, 
“ and manege prerto eacan ; while Abingdon says, “and fret folo slogan, 
and sume onweg leddan.” Cf. the exaggerption as to the slaughter at 
Canterbury in 1011. See wl. i. p. 674. 

‘The Brut y Tywseagion plalaly dietinguishee the + guor.” or castle, 
‘which was demolished, from the town, which wan burned. ‘The castle may 
have been of stone, while the houses of the town would doubtless be chiefly 
of wood. 
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cmap. tx, He would be among the first at once to provide himself 
with a dwelling-place and his capital with a defence 
according to the latest patterns of the mainland. If so, 
we may easily form a picture of the Hereford of those 
days, By tho banks of the Wye rose the minster, low 
and massive, but crowned by one or more of those tall 
slender towers in which the rude art of English masons 
strove to reproduce the campaniles of Northern Italy. 
Around the church were gathered the houses of the Bishop, 
the canons, the citizens, the last at least mainly of wood. 
Over all rose the square mass of the Norman donjon, an 
ominous foreboding of the days which were soon to come. 
All, church, castle, houses, fell before the wasting arms of 
Zilfgar and Graffydd. They went away rejoicing in their 
Deaths of victory and in the rich booty which they carried. The 
‘Tremerin, ‘low scems to have broken the hearts of the two prelates 


105s, and 

petaan, whose flock suffered so fearfully. Tremerin died before 

10, 1056. the end of the year, and ABthelstan early in the year 
following?! 

King Eadward was now in his usual winter-quarters 
at Gloucester. Either the time of the Christmas Gemét 
was hastened, or the King, in such an emergency, acted on 
his own responsibility. ‘The defence of the country and 
the chastisement of the rebels could no longer be left 
in the hands of his ineapable nephew. ‘The occasion called 
for the wisest head and the strongest arm in the whole 

Harta realm, Though his own government had not been touched, 
ent ihe the Earl of the West-Saxons was bidden to gather a force 
‘eh. from all England, and to attack the Welsh in their own 
land, It is not unlikely that his brother was, as in a later 

war with the same enemy, summoned from Northum- 

berland to his help. Late as was the season of the year, 

Harold did not shrink from the tusk? This seems to have 


! Chron. Ab, and Wig. and Flor, Wig. 1055, 1056. 
* Florence, at this point, seems quite to beil over with admiration for 
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been his first experience of Welsh warfare, and we are not cuar. 1x. 
told whether he now adopted those special means of adapt- Comps 
ing his operations to the peculiar mature of the country, ler and 
which he tried so successfully in bis later and more famous cacspaigns, 
campaign. He then, as we shall see, caused his soldiers to 1063. 
sdopt the light arms and loose array of the Welsh, and 

thereby proved more than » match for them at their own 
weapons, The story seems rather to imply that he did not 

do 80 on this occasion, and that the later stroke of his 

genius was the result of the leasons which he now learned. 

In neither case did a Welsh enemy dare to meet Harold in 

a pitched battle; but there is a marked difference between 

the two campaigns; in the earlier one the Welch suctess- 

fully escaped Harold’s pursuit, while in the later one 

they were unable to do so. Harold gathered his army at 
Gloucester ; he passed the Welsh border, and pitehed his 

camp beyond the frontier district of Straddele.1 But the 

main point is that Graffydd and ZElfgar, who had marched 

s0 boldly to the conflict with Ralph, altogether shrank 

from giving battle to Harold. They escaped into South 

Wales, Harold, finding it vain to follow such an 

enemy, gave up the attempt. He sent away the greater 

part of his army, that is most likely the militia of the 






Harold ; “Quod ubi regi innotuit, de tote mor Anglia exercitum congre- 
ari jusit, cui Glawornm congregato strenuum ducem Haroldum prefecit, 
qui, devoto jussis obtemperans, Griffinum et Algarum impigre insoquitur, 
ac fines Walanorum avdacter ingreaeus, ultra Straddele castrametatus ext ; 
vod ili, quia virum fortom et belliowwum ipsum scisbant, oum eo committers 
bellum non audentes, in Suth-Waliam fugerunt.” 

* Seo Flor. Wig. 1055. “Straddele” or “Stratelei” (060 Domonday, 
182 8, 186, 187) in a border district reckoned along with Herefordshire in 
Domesday. Here also we find (182 5) “unam hidam Walescam T. RB. 
vastatam ;" and it is added, “ Hujua terme maxims pars ert in defens 
regis.” Roger of Wendover (I. 494), ins fine fit of exaggeration, carries 
‘Harold as far aa Snowdon ; “Castra ueque ad Snaudunam perduxit,” Mr, 
Woodward (History of Wales, 210) makes Straddele to be Yetrad-clwyd. 
the southern Strathclyde of Denbighshire, but the witness of Florence snl 
Domeoday seoma decisive. 

VoL. It. od 
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cuar. st, shires, merely bidding them Keep themselves in readiness 


to withstand the enemy in ease of any sudden inroad.! 
With the rest of his troops, that is most likely with his 
own following, he went on to take measures for securing 
the important post of Hereford against future attacks. 
‘The castle had been levelled with the ground, the church 
was a ruin, the houses of the townsmen were burned. 
Harold set himself to repair the mischief, but his notions 
of defending a city were differnt from those of the 
Frenchman Ralph. The first object of the English Earl 
was to secure the town itself, not to provide » stronghold 
for its governor. It does not appear that he rebuilt the 
castle, but he st onco supplied the city itself with the 
needful defences. So important a border town was no 
longer to be left open to the raids of every enemy and 
every rebel. Ass military measure, to meet a temporary 
emergency, he surrounded the town with a ditch and a 
strong wall. This wall, in its first estate, though strength- 
ened by gates and bars, seems to have been merely a dyke 
of earth and rough stones. But, before the reign of Ead- 
ward was ended, Harold, then Earl of the shire, followed 
the example of Eadward at Towcester and Zithelstan at 
Exeter, and surrounded the town with a wall of masonry.? 
The wooden houses of the citizens could coon be rebuilt. 


FL Wig. 1055. “‘Majorem exercitus partem fbi dimisit, mandans eis ut 
sais navernariis, wi ren exposceret, vitiliter resisterent.” 

2 infor this from a comparison of the Chroniclos, Florence, and Demes- 
day, The Abingdon Chronicle says, “ And Harald orl let dician Bs dic 
abutan pet port pa hwile.” Florence says more distinctly, ‘“Herefordam 
Feliens, vallo lato ot alto illam cinxit, portia ot aoris munivit" These 
ccounta, ak well aa the probability of the case, point to a mere “ vallum.”” 
But in Domesday, 179, we read of there being a “murus” at Horeford in 
the time of King Eadward, which seems to imply a stone wall. Nothing is 
more likely than that Harold should throw up a hasty mound mow, and 
afterwards make # more elaborate fortification, when, as I shall presently 
show, Horeford came under his immediate goverament. On the walla of 
Exeter and Towoester sce vol. j. pp. 310, 338. 
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Hereford was coon again peopled with burghers, both cnar. ix. 


within and without the wall, some of them the men of 
the King and others the men of Earl Harold! ‘The 
minster had been burned, but we must remember how 
lazly that word is often taken, All its woodwork, all its 
fittings and ornament, were of course destroyed ; the walls 
would be blackened and damaged ; but it was capable of at 
least temporary repair, as Bichop Hthelstan was buried in 
it next year.” Under the care of Earl Harold, Hereford 


was again a city. 


Meanwhile Zilfgar and Graffydd sued for peace, Mes- Peace of 
Billmgaley. 


sages went to and fro, and st last a conference was held 
between them and Harold at Billingsley in Shropshire, a 
little west of the Severn. Harold was never minded to 
press hardly on an enemy, and he may perhaps have felt 
that he was himself in some sort the cause of all that had 
happened, if he had promoted any ill-considered charges 


1055. 


against his rival. In fact, rude and ferocious as those Genera 
times were in many ways, the struggles of English poli- Sasa 
tical life were then carried on with much greater mildnese Politica! 


than they were in many later generations. Blood was 
often lightly shed, but it was hardly ever shed by way of 
judicial sentence.? A victorious party never sent the 
‘vanquished leaders cither to a scaffold or to a dungeon. 


* One bundred and three burghers held of the King, twenty-seven of 
Earl Harold, whose customs were the same as thom of the King’s men. 
‘The customs aro detailed at great length. Tho burghers were liable to 
military vervice against the Welsh, and they paid a fine of forty shillings to 
the King in case of disobedience to the Sheriff's summons for tha: purpose. 
Some served with horses. The Reeve paid twelve pounds to the King and 
six to Karl Harold, that is, the EarTs third penny. ‘The King had a mint, 
‘and abo the Bishop. ‘The whole details aro exosodingly curious. 

* Chron. Ab. Wig. ond Flor. Wig. 1056. “Cujus corpus Herefordam 
delatum, in ecclesia quam ipse » fundamentis comstruzerat, est turnulatam.” 
‘Yet he bad the year before said, “"monasterio quod . . . Aithelstanus oon: 
straxerat . . . combu 

* Soo vol ip. 495) and aboro, p. 270. 

pda 
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cusr.ix, Banishment was the invariable sentence, and banishment 
in those days commonly supplied the means of return. 
Thus when Gruflydd and Allfgar sought for peace, it was 
easily granted to them; Allfgar was even restored to the 
earldom which he had forfeited. It was probably thought 
that he was less dangerous as Earl of the East-Angles 
than as o banished man who could at any time cause an. 
invasion of the country from Wales or Ireland. His fleet 
sailed to Chester, and there awaited the pay which he had 
promised to the crows! Whether the payment was de- 
frayed out of the spoils of Herefordshire we are not told. 
if Zlfgar now came to the King, and was formally restored. 
(hi to his office This was done in the Christmas Gemét, in 
SERS, which we may suppose that the terms of the peace of 
1055-1058. Billingsley were formally confirmed. 
Invasion of Peace with Gruflydd was easily decreed in words, but it 
byGrue Was not so easily carried out in act, The restless Briton 
4 eagerly caught at any chance of carrying his ravages 
105 beyond the Saxon border. The Welsh Annals here fill up 
& gap in our own, and make the story more intelligible. 
With the help of a Scandinavian chief who is described 
as Magnus the son of Harold,’ Gruffydd made a new in- 
cursion into Herefordshire, We may well believe that the 


+ Chron. Ab, 1055. ‘And jet scipli® gewende to Legeceastre, and er 
biden heors males fe Aidfgar heom bebet:” So Florence. 

+ The Woreester Chronicle, which, as well as (still more strangely) that, 
of Peterborough, whelly leaves out Harold's exploits, sooms to record. 
Afgan’ rosiorstion with some degree of saroasm ; “And fa ja hi boflon 
mest to yfele gedén, man germdde pone red, jet man Zligar corl geinn- 
lagode, and ageaf him his eoridom, and eall jet him ofgenumen wes.” 

* The Annales Cambrie have “Maguus flius Haraldi vastavit regionem. 
Anglorum, suziliante Grifino rege Britonum.” ‘The Brut given him the 
strange description ‘* Magnus uab Herat, treakin Germania," which I do 
not understand, (But we again find “Rex Germanie” said of = later 
‘Magaus in Ann. Camb. 1098.) Was he Ailfgar’s Irish ally, defrauded of 
his pay! ‘The entry the year before, about waiting at Chester, looks like 
it. But it is just possible that Magnus the son of Harold may mean the 
con of Harold Hardrada, 
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restoration and fortification of Hereford was felt as a thorn car. 1x. 
in his side. This time the defence of the city and shire 

was not left in the hands of any Earl, fearful or daring, 

but fell to one’ of the warlike prelates of whom that age 

had so many. Bishop Athelstan, as I have already said, Desth of 
died early in the year at Bosbury, an episcopal lordship Mist? 
lying under the western slope of the Malvern Hills His F= 
burial in Saint Zithelberht’s minster must have been the 
first great public ceremony in the restored city. In the 
choice of a succestor, Eadward, or rather Harold, was 
guided at least as much by military as by ecclesiastical 
considerations. ‘The see of the venerable and pious Lechar, 
Ethelstan was filled by a prelate of whom, during a very DhP ¢ 
short career, we hear only in the character of a warrior. ra an, 
This was Leofgar, a chaplain of the Earl, whose warlike 

doings sem to have been remembered in popular ballads. 

He laid aside his chrism and his rood, his ghostly weapons, 

and took to his spear and his sword and went forth to 

the war against Graflydd the Welsh King? But the Hisdesth 
warfare of this valiant churchman was unlucky. He had it,{atle 
not been three months a Bishop before he was killed, 125 








+ FL Wig. 1056. “In episcopal villa quee vocatur Bosanbyrig decessit.” 
‘A fine thirteenth century church and some remains of the episcopal manor 
still exist. 

The Abingdon and Worcester Chronicles here get poetical; Peter. 
vorough is, just here, strangely meagre; “And man sctto Loofgar to 
Diseupe ; ee wees Harcldes corles maee-proost ; 2 werele his kenepes on 
his preosthade, ote be wees biscop. Se forlet bis crisman and his hrode, 
his gastlican wepna, and feng to his spere and to his sweorde efter his 
Diseuphade, and awn f6r to fyrde ongean Griffin pone Wyliscan cing.” 
Yet a fighting Bishop was uot 20 wooderfal » thing ia those times, See 
vol. ip. 393. William of Mfalmesbury, Gest. Pont. 300, makes some con- 
fusion, when he says, “Leovegur, Hunc tempore regis Edwardi Grifin 
rex Walensium, urbe cremata, expulit sede et vite.” And Roger of 
‘Wendover makes some further confusion or other when he writes (i. 498). 
“Etheltanus Herefordensis preaul obit, ot Levegerus, ducis Harcldi 
capellanas, succeasit; une presolem, in omni religione perfectumn, 
Griffisus rex Walensium, Herefordensi civitate cremata, peremit.” 
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and with him his priests, ss also Alfnoth the Sheriff! and 
many other good men. ‘The Chronicler goes on to com- 
plain bitterly of the heavy grievances attending on a 
Welsh war. It is clear that no way had’ yet been found 
out of really quelling the active sons of the mountains, 
when their spirit was thoroughly aroused by an able and 
enterprising prince like Gruffydd. The complaint does 
not dwell on losses in actual fight, which were most likely 
comparatively small. The Welsh would seldom venture 
on an actual battle with the English, even when com- 
manded by captains very inferior to Harold, They would 
not run euch a risk, except when they were either sup- 
ported by Scandinavian allies, or else when they were able 
to take the Saxons at some disadvantage. What the 
Chronicler paints is the wearing, cheerless, bootless, kind 
of warfare which is carried on with a restless enemy who 
can never be brought to a regular battle. It is not ill 
auccess in fighting that he epeake of, but the wretchedness 
of endless marching and encamping, and the loss of men 
and horses, evidently by weariness rather than by the 
sword? The wisest heads in the nation agreed that a stop 
must, at any cost, be put to this state of things. On the 
death of Leofgar, the see of Hereford was committed to 
Bishop Ealdred, whose energy seems to have shrunk from 
no amount of burthens, ecclesiastical, military, or civil. 
By the counsel of this prelate and of the Earls Leoftic and 
Harold, the Welsh King was reconciled to his English 


} Was Zilfacth succeeded by Osbern | Seo p. 352, 

* Chron. Ab. 1056,“ Eaforblic in to atellaune seo godrecednes, and sco 
fare call, and seo fyrdung, and pet geswine and manna fyll and esc horsa, 
peeall Englahere dresh.” 

1 See above, pp. 154, 268, 370. ‘The Chronicles distinctly say, “aldred 
bisceop feng to pam biscsoprice pe Leofgar befide."” Florence rather 
softens this, when he says, ~‘Aldredo Wigornensi presuli, danec antistes 
constituoretur, commissus est episcopatas Herefordencia.” He kept it for 
four years, holding also the bishopric of Wiltshire during part of the time. 
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overlord! ‘This expression may be only a decorous way cuar. 1x. 


of attributing to the King personally a measure which was 
really the act of the three able statesmen who are repre- 
sented as stepping in between him and his dangerous 
vassal, But Eadward did sometimes exert a will of his 
own, and when he did so, his will was often in favour of 
more violent courses than seemed wise or just in the eyes 
of his counsellors. It is quite possible then that Eadward 
was, as ho well might bo, strongly incensed sgainst 
Gruffydd, and that it needed all the arguments of Leofrie 
and Harold, and of Ealdred so renowned as a peacemaker,* 
to persuade the King to come to any terms with one so 
stained with treason and sacrilege. And undoubtedly, at 
this distance of time, there does seem somewhat of national 
humiliation in the notion of making peace with Gruffydd, 
after so many invasions and so many breaches of faith, on 
any terms but those of his unreserved submission, We 
must take the names of Harold, Leofric, and Esldred as a 





guaranty that such a course was necessary. Graflydd did Hisoh 


indeed so far humble himself as to swear to be for the 


future a faithful Under-king to Eadward.* It would also 
seem that the rebellious vassal was mulcted of a small 


portion of his territories. Endward had, at some earlier He lowe 
time, granted to Gruffydd certain lands, seemingly that trepte”™ 


part of the present shire of Chester which lies west of the 
Dee. These lands were now forfeited, and they were 
restored to the see of Lichfield and to other English pos- 
sessors from whom they had been originally taken.t We 


+ Flor, Wig. “Idem episcopus et comites Leofricus et Haroldus cum 
rege Eadwardo Walanorum regem Griffinum pacificaverunt.” 

# See above, p. 88. 

2 Chron. Ab. 1056. “(Swa pat Ciriffin ewor aBas pot be weolde beon 
‘Eadwarde kinge hold underkinge and unswicigeade.” 

* Domesiay, 263. “Rex Eadwardus dedit regi Grifiao tein. teen 
que jucebat trans aquam que De vocatur. Sed postquam ipse Grifin foris- 
fecit ei, abstulit ab eo hane terram, at reddidit episcopo de Cestre (the see 
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cuar.tx. know not whether the grant was an original act of Ead- 


1046. 


2277. 


3051. 


ward, or whether it was a convenient legal confirmation of 
some irregular seizure made by the Welsh King. Gruffydd 
was perhaps bought off in this way after come of hit 
former raids, most likely at the moment of his temporary 
cooperation with Swegen.’ If so, the restoration of the 
alienated lands was now required as a condition of peace. 
This homage of Gruffydd, and this surrender of lands, 
remind us of the homage and surrender made, under the 
like circurastances, by the last successor of Gruflydd to a 
greater Edward,? As for the Welsh King’s oath, it was 
kept after the usual fashion ; that is, till another favourable 
moment came for breaking it. 

One other point may be noted in connexion with this 
last transaction, That is the way in which Harold, 
Leofric, and Ealdred are described as acting toxether. If 
this implies no further cooperation, it at least implies that 
these three took the same side ina debate in the Witena- 
gemét, Yet Leofrie was the father of Harold’s rival 
Aligar, and the last time that the names of Harold and 
Ealdred were coupled together was when Exldred was sent 
to follow after Harold on his journey to Bristol. But now 
all theso old grudges seem to have boon forgotten. In 
fact not one of the three men was likely to keep up a 
grudge needlessly. Harold’s policy was always a policy 
of conciliation ; if—what we can by no means affirm—his 


hhad been moved thither before the Survey. See Will. Malma, Gest. 
Pont. 308] et omnibus suis hominibus qui antes fpaam tensbant.” A 

riafactio” on tho part of Gruffydd can hardly refer to his loam of hie 
whole kingdom in 1063, and this moment of reconciliation and homage is 
obviously the most natural time for a partial surrender. We have here 
‘lio another example of church lands being dealt with for political purpose 
in a way which would naturally give rise to those charges of sacrilege 
against Harold and others of which I have spoken elsewhere, Seo Ap- 
pendix E. 

» S00 above, p. 89. 

» See the whole account in W. Rishanger, 90, ed. Riley. 
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conduct with regard to the outlawry of Ailfgar was at all cnar. 1x. 


of another character, it was the last example in his history. 
Esldred was emphatically the pescemaker. He had no 
doubt: long ago made his own peace with Harcld, and be 
had most likely used his influence to reconcile him with 
any with whom reconciliation was still needful. Leofrie 
had often been opposed to Godwine, and he must have 
looked with uncomfortable feelings on his wonderful rise. 
But he had never been a bitter or violent enemy; we have 
always found him playing the part of a mediator between 
extreme parties. There is no trace of any personal quarrel 
between him and Harold, He may have thought himself 
wronged in the outlawry of his son; but he could not fail 
to condemn AElfgar's later conduct and to approve that of 
Harold. He must have admired Harold’s energetic car- 
riage in the Welsh campaigw and in the restoration of 
Hereford. And Leofrie doubtless felt, whether Atlfgar 
felt or not, some gratitude to Harold for his coneiliatory 
behaviour at Billingsley, and for the restoration of ASlfgar 
to his earldom. All that we know of the good old Earl 
of the Mereians leeds us to look on him ss a man who 
was quite capable of sacrificing the interests and passions 
of himself or his family to the general welfure of his 
country. 


§.3. From Harold's first Campaign against Gruffydd to 
the Deathe of Leofrie and Ralph. 
1055-1057. 


A few detached ecclesiastical events must be mentioned Hermans 
as happening in the course of these two years of war with Within, 


Gruffydd. ‘The bishopric of Wiltshire was, it will be %* 


ale he 


remembered, now held by Hermann, one of the Lothar- pdld of 


ingian prelates who were favoured by Godwine and tury. 
Harold as.a kind of middle term between Englishmen and 1°55: 
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cuu.ix. Frenchmen. ‘This preferment was not, at least in Her- 


mann’s ¢yes, a very desirable one, The church of Rams- 
bury, the cathedral church of his diocese, seems, unlike 
other churches of its own rank, not to have been furnished 
with any company either of monks or of canons? The 
Bishop therefore found himself somewhat lonely, The 
revenues also of the see were small, an evil which seems 
to have pressed more heavily on a stranger than it would 
have done on a native, The Bishops before him, Her- 
mann said, had been natives of the country, and the 
poverty of their ecclesiastical income had been eked out 
by the bounty of English friends and kinsfolk. He, a 
stranger, had no means of support to look to except the 
slender revenues of his bishoprie,’ He had, it appears, 
been long looking forward to annexing, after the manner 
of the time, a second bishupric to his own. As Leofric 
had united the bishoprics of Cornwall and Devonshire, so 
Hermann hoped to unite those of Wiltshire and Dorset 
whenever the episcopal chair of Sherborne should become 
vacant. Hermann, as the mission with which he had 
been entrusted shows,‘ stood high in royal favour, and the 
Lady Eadgyth bad long before promised to use her in- 
fluence on his behalf, whenever the wished-for opportunity 
should come. But another means of increasing the 


+ See above, pp. 8-82, and 365. 

Will, Malma. Gest. Pont. 182,  Kjus animi magnitudini, vel potius 
cupiditati, quum non suficerot rerum angvetia, quoaiam apud Rames- 
‘erlam nec clericorum conventus nec quo sustentaretar erat.” 

* Tb. 182,“ Antecossores suos indigenss fuisse ; ee alienigesam nullo 
parentum compendio vitam quo sustentet habere.” Hermann however 
had arnephow, who, as he is described as an Englishman, was doubtless a 
tistor’s son, who was made a knight by William, and held Innds of hin 
uncle's church, This comes from Domesday 66, where of two Englishmen 
(“duo Angli") who held certain lands of the church of Salisbury, we read 
that *’unus ex cis est miles jussu regis, et nepos fuit Hermanni episcopi.” 

«Sao above, p. 116. 

5 Will, Malms. Gest. Pont. 183. “Epissopum Scbiroburnensem . . . 
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episeopal wealth of Ramebury now presented itself, The crar. x. 
Abbot of Malmesbury was dead. Though the monasteries 

had not yet reached their full measure of exemption from 
episcopal control, we may be sure that the Bishops had 
already begun to look with jealousy on those heads of great 
monastic houses who had gradually grown up into rival 
prelates within their own dioceses. Hermann at Rams- 

Dury felt towards the abbey of Malmesbury much as in 

after days his countryman Savaric at Wells felt towards 

the abbey of Glastonbury.) Here was a good opportunity 

at once for raising his bishopric to a proper standard of 
temporal income and for getting rid of a rival who was 
doubtless a thorn in his side. He would forsake Rams- 
bury, with its poor income and lack of clerks, and fix his 
throne in the rich and famous minster which boasted of 

the burying-place of Aithelstan.? He laid his scheme 
before the King, who approved of it; he went away from 

the royal presence already in expectation Bishop of 
Malmesbury. But two parties interested in the matter 

had not beon consulted, the monks of Malmesbury and 

the Earl of the West-Saxons. The monks were certain to 

feel the keenest dislike to any such union. They might Relation of 
reasonably fear that the Lotharingian prelate might scek and 
to reconstruct the foundation of his newly-made cathedral Moos 
church according to the canonical pattern of his own 
country. ‘The rule of Chrodegang, which to the canons of 


eujus episcopatum sno uniendum antiquis Edgithe regine promissis 
operiebatur.” 

1 On the history of Savaric and his designs on Glastonbury, seo the 
‘History of Adam of Domersham in Anglin Snera, i. 578, and Mr. J.T. 
Groen and Professor Stubbs in the Somerset Archicological Proceedings 
for 1863, pp. 39-42. 

2 FL Wig. 105s. Offensus qui ei sedem episcopalem transferre de villa 
que Reamnesbyrig dicitur ad abbatian Malmeabyricnsem rex nollet con- 
coders.” There is nothing in this sbort notice inconsiatent with the fuller 
sccount given by William of Malmesbury. 
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Wells and Exeter! seemed to be an insufferable approach 
to monastic austerity, would scem to the monks of Malmes- 
bury to bea no less insufferable approach to secular laxity. 
Or, even if the Bishop allowed the church to keep its 
ancient monastic constitution, the monks would have no 
desire for any such close connexion with the bishopric, 
They doubtless, as the monks of Glastonbury did after. 
wards, greatly preferred a separate Abbot of their own, 
The monks of Malmesbury therefore betook themselves 
to the common helper of the oppressed, and laid their 
grievances at the feet of Earl Harold.? As the natural 
protector of all men, monks and others, within his earl- 
dom, Harold pleaded their cause before the King. Wi 
three days after the original concession to Hermann? 
before any formal step had been taken to put. him in pos- 
session of the abbey, the grant was revoked, and the 
church of Malmesbury was allowed to keep its ancient 
constitution.® 

The speed with which this Lusiness was dispatched shows 
that it must have been gone through at a meeting of 
the Witan held at no great distance from Malmesbury. 





1 Thave v0 (p: 8g) of the chan gee mae by Leofrie at Exeter, 
and [ shall have to speak in my next Chapter of the like changes made by 
Gina at Wells. 

+ Will Mnlme. Gout, Pent. 182. Exellentis prudentie monachi, 
udito quid in curia ackuny quid justitie subreptom esvet, ad coinitem 
Godwinum ejugue flium summa celeritate contendunt.” Wiliam is here 
mistaken in mentioning Godwine, who of course was dead. ‘The story 
cannot he put back to a tine before Godwine's death, as it is fied to 1055 
by the witnens of Florence. 

* Will. Malms, Gest. Font. 182, "IL rex pro simplicitate, eui pronivr 
quam prulentive semper erat, lesitime eoecdendum ratus, tertio abbine 
die diasoluit.” 

















* Tb, Anteguam Hermannus in re vel saisitione invivearetur.” 
* 1b. p. 183. “Illi (Godwine and Harold, rly, Harold only], 
fgna novitate permoti, regem a‘leunt 
is amplivsima auctoritate provlitia, quibua et evuase 
a ouffragarctur, It Hermanus, neeluin plane 





rel inv 





Facile id fait viria sum 








rectitude et regis faci 
initiatus, expulsus est, 
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Such a change as the trancfer of a Bishop's see from one cur. 1%. 
church to another could certainly not have been made or 
contemplated without the consent of the national assembly. 
And for the monks to hear the news, to debate, to ask 
Horeld’s help, and for Harold to plead for them, and all 
within three days, shows that the whole took place while 

the Witan were actually in session. Among the places 
where Geméte were usually held, the nearest to Malmes- 
bury is Gloucester, the usual scene of the Christmas 
assembly. The monks, or a body of them large enough 

to act in the name of the house, may perhaps have been 
themselves present there, and they may have determined 

on their course without going home to Malmesbury. But 

the distance between Malmesbury and Gloucester is not 

too great to have allowed the business, at a moment of 
such emergency, to have been discussed within the three 
days both in the Gemét at Gloucester and in the chapter- 
house at Malmesbury. One can hanily doubt that this 
affair took place in the Christmas Gemét in which the Christmas, 
peace of Billingsley was confirmed and Ailfgar reinstated ‘°S* 
in his earldom, 

The part played by Harold in this matter should slso be Harold’: 
noticed. Harold was no special lover of monks; the chief tre waiver 
objects of his own more discerning bounty were the secular 
clergy. But he was no enemy to the monastic orders; he 
was ready to do justice to monks as well ns to other men; 
he had, as wo have seen in more than one caso, approved 
and suggested the favours shown to religious houses by 
others; he had even, once at least, appeared as a monastic 
benefactor himself. In any ease the brethren of Malmes- 
bury were a society of Englishmen who were threatened 








See above, p. 42. See also the story in the Abingdon History, 1. 457, 
473, where the monks of Abingdon recover the possession of Leckhampst:nd 
through the interference of Harold, having, it would soem (eos 458-9), 
vaialy appealed to Godwine, 
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cuar.1x. with the breach of an ancient right through what clearly 
was a piece of somewhat hasty legiclation, To step im on 
their behalf was an act in no way unworthy of the great 
Earl, and it was quite in harmony with bis usual moderate 

and conciliatory policy. 
Hermann ‘The remainder of the story is curious, Hermann, dis- 
becemes* pleased at being thus balked when he thought himself 
Seint go near sticcess, gave up, or at least forsook, his bishopric. 
"He crossed the sea, and took the monastic habit in the 
abbey of Saint Bertin at Saint Omer But the fire 90 
suddenly kindled soon burned out; Hermann chafed under 
the fetters of monastic discipline, and wished to be again 
in the world? After three years, his earlier scheme once 
more came into his mind, when the see of Sherborne 
Hermann became vacant by the death of Bishop Zilfwold. He 
Telus" returned to England; he pleaded his cause with the King, 
Rambey and found no opposition from the Earl.? No appointment 
bone. to the chair of Ramebury had been made during Her- 
mann’s absence; the administration of the diocese was 
entrusted to the unwearied Bishop Ealdred, who thus had 
tho care of three separate flocke, at Worcester, at Hereford, 


and in Wiltshire* Perhaps Hermann was looked on as 


1 FL Wig. 1055. “Episoopstum dimisit, mariqua tranafretato, mpnd 
Sanctum Bertinum monachioum habitam euscopit, biquo in ipeo monasterfe 
‘ibus annis mansit.” Saint Omer, it mast be remembered, was at this 
‘ime Flemish, and Flandere, and lands south of Flanders, were will largely 
Teutonic. 

4 William of Malmesbury (Gest. Pont. 183) maker himel? merry over 
the grievances ofa Bishop who bad turned monk in a momentary ft of pique ; 
“Sed ut fere fit in talibus, repentino illo impetu relligionis frigesoente 
indies, in Angliam reditum meditabatur, Pigebat hominem assuetum obee- 
quiis, innutritum deliciis, carore delinimentis que ab ineunte fuerat ex- 
pertus mato.” 

* William, strangely confounding his dates, fancien that Godwino died 
during Hermann’s absence at Saint Omer, and thet Hermann was more 
Iikely to gain his point after Godwine's death. He is followed ty R. 
ign, XV Sergi 281, the pamge 0 lly pervrtal by Thier. 
See above, p. 351+ 

Seo Flor. Wig. 1058. 
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still being Bishop, and the promise of the Lady with cur. x. 
regard to the union of the sees of Ramsbury and Sher- 

borne was held to be still binding. At all events, on 
Hermann’s return, Ealdred gave up the Wiltshire bishopric, 

and Hermann became Bishop of the united sees! He held Died 1078. 
them for twenty years longer; he survived the Conquest 

twelve years,’ and he lived to merge the old diocesan 

names of Wiltshire and Dorset, of Ramsbury and Sher- 

borne, in a name drawn from an altogether new seat 

of episcopal authority, the waterless hill of the elder 
Salisbury? 


‘The year of Bishop Leofgar’s unlucky attempt to win Death of 
fame as a warrior was marked by the death of Earl Odds, gens, 
the King's kinsman. He had beon ect over the western '246. 
shires of Godwine’s earldom during the year of his banish- 

ment,‘ and since his return he seems to have held, under 

the superiority of Leofric, the earldom of the whole or 

part of the land of the Hwiceas.° Hie unpatriotic conduct 

in the evil days seems, even in the eyes of cur most 
patriotic chroniclers, to have been fully atoned for by his 
personal virtues and by the favour which he showed to 
monasteries, He is accordingly sent out of the world 

with a splendid panegyric.' Before his death he was 


+ He brought with him from Saint Omer a certain Goocolin, whote skill 
in lettera and music is recorded by William of Malmesbury, ir. 342. 

+ William of Malmesbury continues to jeer at him to the lant; * Accepit 
‘ergo Hermanus Schireburnensem epiacopatum integram oum tribas pagis, 
Edwardo rege dante, vivacita‘eque wa dateris annoe transoendons, ad 
‘Willelmi tempore duravit.” ‘The three “pagi” are the threo shires of 
which the united dicosse was formed, Berkshire, Wiltuhire, and Dorset. 
Seo Appendix M. 

5 Soe voli. p. 328. Will. Malms, Geet. Pont. 183, 

* Soe above, p. 161. 

* See Appendix G. 

* Flor. Wig. 1056. “Eoclesiarum amator, pauperum recreator, viduaram 
ot pupilloram defensor, oppressorum subventor, virginitatia custos, canes 
Agolwinus, id ost Odda.” Cf, above, p. 161. 
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admitted a monk by his diocesan Ealdred? who might 
thus, by bringing co goodly a sheep into the monastic 
fold, atone for having himself forsaken the cloister: for 
the cares of government and warfare, He died at 
Deerburst, under the chadow of the minster of his own 
building, bat his own burial-place was at Pershore, 
another of the many abbeys of a land which, next to the 
Eastern fens, was the richest district of England in 
monasteries of early date. In the course of the same 
year, Ethelric, Bishop of Durham, the successor of the 


1012-1656, simoniacal Fadred,® resigned his see and again became a 


his 809, 


monk of Peterborough, in which monastery he had spent 
his youth. He was, through the influence of Tostig,§ 
succeeded in his bishopric by his brother alike in the flesh 


1 Flor. Wig. 1056. “Ab Aldredo Wigornensi. epizcopo, ante suum obitum, 
monachizatus.” So Chromn, Ab, and Wig. 1056. “He wee to muneco 
gehsdod wr his ende, 

* For. Wig. u.s, “Apud Deothyrate devessit, sed in monasterio Per. 
soresni honorifics sepultus quieseit.” So Chron, Ab. and Wig. “His lie 
18 om Perecoran.” His brother Afric, for whose soul Deerhurst church 
was built (wee above, p. 161), who died in 1053 (Fl. Wig. in anno), also 
ied at Deerburst ani was buried at Pershore. 

* See vol. 1. p. 527. According to the Worcester Chronicle under the 
years 1041 and 1073, and the Peterborough Chronicle under 1072, Aithelric 
‘was consecrated to York, and was unjustly deprived of the metropolitan 
ase (‘hit wiee mid unrihte him ofgenumon”), on which he took Durham. 
Hugo Candidus, the Peterborough writer (ap. Sparks, 46), attributes his 
loss’ of the see of York to the natural dislike of the seculars to a monk ; 
“ facientibus quibusdam ex canonicis vel ex clericis, quis pene naturale est 
semper invidere monachia, quia monschus erat, noluerunt pati eum 
arcbiopiscopum ease.” But what vacancy was there at York 
10421 Hugh is loud in his praise, but Simeon of Durham (Hist. Dun, 
Ecd. iii. 9, X Seriptt. 34) has much to say against him, charging him with 
robbing hie church. In the third year of his episcopate he waa driven oat, 
bat was restored by Earl Siward, on tho receipt of a bribe (‘‘munere 
‘eblato”). Digging at Chosterlestroot to buili a stone church on the 
of the old wooden one, he found a treasure, which he spent in building 
‘churches and repairing rosds near Feterborough, 

«Flor. Wig. ; Chronn, Wig. 1072, and Petrib, 1073; Sim. Dun, Hlist, 
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and in monastic profession, Athelwine, another monk of cuar. 1x. 
the Golden Borough. Both brothers survived the Norman 2thelvine 
Conquest, and we shall soe each of them, alike on the r0s6-1071. 
throne of Durham and in the cloister of Peterborough, 

become victims of the watchful jealousy of the Norman 
Conqueror. 





‘The next year is conspicuously a year of deaths, and a Edvard 
year of deaths which affected the state of England far “puis 
more deeply than the deaths of Earl Odda snd Bishop 
Bithelric, ‘The first recorded event of the year ie the 1057. 


return of the Atheling Eadward from Hungary? The een ot 
mission of Ealdred had not failed through the death of rorHensy. 


the great prince to whom he was sent,? and, three years *5°1 
after the reception of the English Bishop at Kéln, the 


} Theee two brother monks and Bishops remind one of the opening of the 
Ormulum ; 
“No, broperr Walters, broperr min 
Afflerr pe fleshoss Kindo 5 
‘And broperr min i Cristtenndom 
Purrh fullubht and purth trowwbo ; 
And ‘broperr min i Godess hus 
jet 0 pe pride wise.” 
ihelwine, acoording to Simeon, had administered the bishopric of 
‘Durham under his brother. 
* Chronn. Wig. and Petrib. 1059. The former breaks out into song, and 
gives us good authority for the sumame of Ironside; 


Se wwe Eadwerdos Lronetd wee geclypod 
Brotor sunu kynger For bis mellscipe.” 
‘Kadmund cing’ 


Florence says, *Ut 6i mandarat stius patruus rex Exdwardus, de Ungaria, 
+++ Angliam venit, Deereverat enim rex illum post os regni baredem 
‘constituere.” 

* The death of the Emperor Henry the Third is recorded in the Abingdon, 
Chronicle under 1056, under the name of Cona, that is, of course, Conrad, 
(Conrad is Cuan or Cuana in Chron. Soott. 262, 273.) The mistake in the 
‘name i odd, but there is no need to have recourse to Mr. Tho:pe's strange 
conjecture, A. §, Chronicles, i, p. 159. ‘The same error is found in the 
Chronicle of Lupus Protospaterius, Ports, v. 59, where “Conus rex 
‘mannorum” appears under the year 1046. Tho Peterborough Chronicle 
hhas a Latin entry with the trae name “ Henricus.” 


You I. Be 
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English Etheling, if English we may call him, set foot 
on the shores from which he had been sent into banish. 
mont as a helpless babe.! He now, at the age of forty- 
one, came back for the first time to his native country, and 
he came back in a character which came as near to that 





to of heir presumptive to the English crown as the laws of 


our elective monarchy allowed, He came with his foreign 
wife and his children of foreign birth. And it can hardly 
fail but that he was himself, in speech and habits, not 
less foreign than the Norman favourites of the King, far 
more foreign than the men of kindred tongue whom 
Godwine and Harold were glad to encourage in oppo- 
sition to them. The succession of such a prince, 
even less of an Englishman than the reigning King, 
promised but little good to the kingdom. Still the suc- 
cession of the Atheling would have had one great ad- 
vantage, It was hardly possible that the claims of 
William could be successfully pressed against him, A 
supposed promise of King Eadward in William’s favour 
could hardly be asserted in the tecth of a bequest and 
an election in favour of an Englishman of royal birth 
and mature years, and one against whom William could 
have no personal complaint whatever. Far below Harold 
as Eadward doubtless was in every personal qualifi- 
eation, his succession could never have given Willism 
the opportunities which were afterwards given him by 
the accession of Harold, Eadward could not have been 
held up as an usurper, a perjurer, a man faithless 
to his lord, nor, had he been the opponent, could 
the superstitions of the time have been appealed to 
to avenge the fancied insult offered to the relics of the 
Norman saints. We can thus fully understand why an 

3 S00 vol. j. pp. 405.413- 

* The tongues most familiar to Eadward would naturally be Magyar and 
High-Duteh, 
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English poet, writing by the light of later experience, omar. 
mourns the death of the Atheling as the cause of all 

the woes which eame upon this poor nation! Even at 

the time, when men’s eyes were not yet so fully opened, 

we may be sure that England rejoived in his coming, 

and bitterly lamented his speedy romoval. The son of 

the hero Ironside, the last grown man in the royal house, 

must, whatever were his personal qualities, have drawn 

to himeclf an interest which was not whelly sentimental. 

The Atheling then came to England; but he never saw Death of 
bis namesake the King. He died almost immediately after- tg ae 
wards in London,? and was buried with his grandfather "8 
Ethelred in Saint Paul's minster, Why he was never 
admitted to the royal presence was unknown then as well 
as now.? The fact that his exclusion was commented on Hla exes. 
at the time might seem to forbid, and yet perhaps it itm" 
does not wholly forbid, the simplest oxplanation of all, ence, 
that he was sick at the time of his landing, and that the 
sickness which caused his death also hindered his pre- 
sentation 40 his uncle. If the exclusion had a political 
object, to what party ought we to attribute it? A distin- 
guished modern writer attributes it, though nob very 
confidently, to the partizans of Harold! But it is not 





§ pie Ab. 1087; 
pet weahreowlic si Hi lif goendade, 
hearmlic Pes po he to Englalande cfm ; 
Eallre piasere peodo, For ungesethte 
Patt he swa ratie issere carman peode.” 


* Chron. Petrib. 1057. Her. . . com Hdward eeling, Badmundes 
sua oynges, hider to lands, end sona Jeet gofor.” So Florence; * Ex quo 
‘Yenit parvo post tempore vite decessit Lundonis,” 

» The song in the Abingdon Chronicle says ; 


“Ne wiston we Peet he ne moste 
For heylean intingan ‘His meeges Eadwardon 
Poot godén woar’, Cynges gesoén.” 


« Lappenborg, p. §17 (ll. 259 Thorpe) ; “Doch ehe er noch seinen kinig: 
lichen Obeim erblickte, von deasen Augen eine ihm ungitnstige Partei, 
vermuthlich Earl Harolds, des nachherigen Kénigs, Freunde, ihn fern su 

zea 
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at all clear that Harold as yet aspired to the throne; it 
is far more likely that it was the death of the Aitheling 
which first suggested to Harold and his friends that 
Eadward might be succeeded by a King not of the royal 
house. Because Harold did in the end succeed Eadward, 
we are tempted to think that his succession had been 
looked forward to during the whole reign of Eadward. 
But the recall of the theling of itself sets aside such 
a belief. There must have been some moment when 
the daring thought—for a daring thought it was—of 
aspiring to a kingly crown first came into the mind of 
Harold or of those to whom Harold hearkened. And no 
moment seems so clearly marked out for that purpose by 
all the circumstances of the case as the moment of the 
death of the Atheling. If Harold had wished to thwart 
a design of King Badward in favour of his nephew, he 
would hardly have waited for his landing in England to 
practise his devices. He would rather have laboured to 
binder Ealdred’s mission in the first instance, or to make 
it abortive in some way or other, during the long time 
over which the negotiation was spread, If the exclusion 
of the Atheling from his uncle's presence was really 
owing to the practices of any political party, there is 
another party on which the charge may fall with far 
greater likelihood. There was another possible successor 
who had far more to fear from the good will of the 
King towards the Etheling than Harold had. Whether 
Harold had begun to look to the crown or not, there 
can be little doubt that William had, and William was 
still by no means without influence at the English court, 
There were still Normans about Eadward, Bishop William 
of London, Robert the son of Wymare, Hugolin the 
Treasurer, and others whom Godwine or Harold had, 


halten wumte, tarb er plitelich m London.” “He goes on. however distinetly 
to absolve Harold from all share in his death. 
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perhaps unwisely, exempted from the general proscription. cua. 1x 
To shut out—by some underhand means, if at all—a 

prince of the blood from the presence of his uncle and 
sovereign, looks much more like the act of a party of 

this kind than the act of a man whom both office and 
character made the firet man in the realm. The thing, 

if done at all, was clearly some wretched court intrigue, 

the fitting work of a foreign faction, The Earl of the 
West-Saxons, had his interests been concerned in the 

matter, would have set sbout hindering the Aitheling’s 
succession in quite another way. But after all, it is far but, more 
more likely that tho fact that the two Eadwards never PoDby 
met was not owing either to the partizans of Harold or the reault 
to the partizans of William, but that it was simply the 

natural result of the sickness of which the Aitheling 
presently died. 

Another, and s far worse, insinuation against the great Sumise 
Earl hardly needs to be refuted. Among all the slanders $fSitF. 
with which, for eight hundred years, the name of Harold titHarid 
hhas been loaded, there is one which no man seems to have death of | 
thought of till our own times. Norman enemies have ing. 
distorted every action of his life; they have misrepre- 
sented every circumstance of his position; they have 
charged him with crimes which he never committed; 
they have looked at-all his acts through such a mist of 
prejudice that the victory of Stamfordbridge is changed 
under their hands into a wicked fratricide? But no 
writer of his own time, or of any time before our own,* 
has evor dared to insinuate that Earl Harold had » hand 
in the death of the Hitheling Eadward. That uncharitable 
surmise was reserved for an illustrious writer of our own 

» Bee voli. pp. 737-759 

* Unless indeed soune tradition of the sort had found ita way into the 
‘confused mind of Saxo (p. 203), when he made Harold murder King 


Badward, He may have been thinking of Fadward the Atheling, or he 
may havo been writing purely at random. 
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cuae. ix. time, in whom depreciation of the whole house of Godwine 


had become a kind of passion.’ It is enough to say 
that, had there been the faintest ground for such a 
charge, had the idea ever entered into the mind of 
any man of Harold’s own age, some Norman slanderer or 
other would have been delighted to seize upon it.” 
Nothing is more easy than to charge any man with 
having secretly made away with another man by whose 
death he profits, and the charge is one which, as it is 
easy to bring, is sometimes very hard to disprove. For 
that very reason, it is a charge on which the historian 
always looks with great suspicion, even when it is known 
to have been brought at the time and to have been 
currently believed at the time. The general infamy of 
Eadric is fully established, but we need not believe in 
every one of the secret murders which rumour charged 
him with having done or instigated. Still less need we 
believe the tales which charge the great William with 
having more than once stooped to the trade of a secret 
poisoner,? When we think how easy the charge is to 
bring, and how recklessly it has been brought at all 
times, the mere facb that no such charge was ever 
brought against Harold does in truth redound greatly to 
his honour, Slander itself instinctively shrank from 
laying such a crime to the charge of such a man. 

1 Palgrave, Hist, Ang, Sax. 352. *‘He was buried in Saint Paul's 
Coshedmal; and sad and ruthful [rueful!] wero the forebodings of the 
English, when they saw him borne to his grave, . . . Harold gained ex- 
aay. by this event. Did the Atheling die a natural death? . 
lamentations of the chroniclers seem to imply more than meets the 
a eens ‘Hist, of Bog. ia the Early and Midile Ages, i 
244 and North British Reviow, ciil. 58) doen not scruple to repeat the 
insinuation, It is however going too far, when he tries to get the same 
meaning out of the cautious words of Dr. Lingard. Any one who reads to 
‘the ond of Dr. Lingard's paragraph (j. 350) will occ that he was thinking of 
pertizans of William, not of partizans of Harold. 

* This is well put by Lappenberg in the passage quoted above, p. 419. 

+ See vol. iii. pp. 208, 317. 
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William was, as I believe, as guiltless of any such caar.rx. 


baseness as Harold himself, But the charge did not seem 
wholly inconsistent with the crafty and crooked policy 
of the Norman Duke. The West-Saxon Earl, ambitious 
no doubt and impetuous, but ever frank, generous, and 
conciliatory, was at once felt to be ineapable of such a 
deed. 


Three other deaths followed among the great men of 
the land, two of which were of no small political im- 


portance. It was not of any special moment, as far as Hence, 
we know, when Heaca, Bishop of the South-Saxons, died, j.- < uch. 
and was succeeded in the chair of Selsey by Ethelric, a Goons, 


monk of Christ Chureh, of whom we shall hear in the Athelrie 
‘nucceeda. 


days of the Conqueror’ It was quite another matter 122°" 


when the great Earl of the Mercians, 20 long the Desth, 
honoured mediator between opposing races and opposing Leofic. 
interests, died in a good old age in his own house {yst3" 


at Bromley in Staffordshire? Of all the churches and 
monasteries which had been enriched and adorned by the 
bounty of Leofric and Godgifu, none was dearer to them 
than the great minster of Coventry, the city with which 
their names are inseparably connected in one of those 
silly legends which have helped to displace our early 
history’ There Leofrie was buried in the church which 
he and his wife had raised from the foundations, and 





2 FL Wig. 1057. 
[Earl Leofrio, son of Ealdorman Leofwine, v0e vol. i. p. 739], in propria, 
villa qum dicitar Bromleage, in bona decessit senectute, fi. Kal.Sept.” He 
had been Earl at least twenty-five years, perhaps thirty-three, 

1 See above, p. 49- 

«Florence (u.1) disinetly anys that Leofrie and Godgifu built the 
church; “de auo patrimonio « fundamentis construrerunt.” So the Petor- 
borongh Chronicier, 1066 ; see above, p. 49. But Orderfc (511 A) anys, 
+ Elfgarus comes Coventrense carxobium construxit,” and goes on to speak 
of Godgifi's gifts of ornaments ; be is clearly confounding father and aon. 
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cuar. 1x. had enriched with gifts which made it wealthier and 
more stately than all the minsters of England! God- 
gifa survived her husband many years; she saw hor 
son and grandsons rise and fall; she saw her grand- 
daughter share firet a vassal and then an Imperial crown, 
and then vanish out of sight as a homeless widow. At 
last she herself died, still in the possession of some part at 
least of ber vast estates, a subject of the Norman invader” 
Death ot A fow months after the death of Leofric came the death 
PeLEeM of the stranger who seems to have held s subordinate 
21,1057. earldom under his suthority. Ralph, Earl of the Mage- 
setas, the French nephew of King Eadward, died near 
the end of the year, and was buried in the distant minster 
His pe of Peterborough, to which he had been a benefactor! I 
sible pre have already started the question whether the thoughts of 
thosrewa. Eadward had ever turned towards him as a posible suc- 
cessor. After the death of the Hitheling, the hopes of 
Ralph and his brother Walter, if they had any, might 
again revive. But if #0, death soon cut short any such 
schemes. Walter, the reigning prince of a foreign state, 
would have no chance. If any such prince were to be 
chosen, 'it would be better at once to take tho renowned 
Duke of the Normans than the insignificant Count of 
Mantes. But Ralph, whether he was ever actually thought 
of or not, was clearly » possible candidate; his death 
therefore, following so soon after the death of the Aithel- 

ing, removed another obstacle from the path of Harold. 
The deaths of the two Earls involved a redistribution 


1 Fl, Wig. 1057. “‘Adeo ditaverunt ut in Anglia tanta copia sari, 
argent, gemmarum, Inpidumque pretioecrum in nullo inveairetur monas- 
tune temporia batebatar im illo.” The charter about Coventry 
iv. 253 can hanlly be genuine as it stands, Popo Alexander 
‘was not reigning in 1043. 

2 Sco Appendix KK. 

* Chron, Wig, and Flor, Wig. in anno, 

* Hugo Candidus, p. 44. * S00 above, p. 374: 
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of the chief governments of England, which would omar, Tx. 
naturally be carried out in the following Christmas Pedet, 
Gemét. The earldom of the Mercians, such parts of culons 
it at least as had been under the immediate rule of tosriosét 
Leofrie, was bestowed on his son Ailfgar.” It shows itm 
how vast must bave been the hereditary influence of his Mercams 
house, when such trust could not be refused to a man 

who had so lately trampled on every principle of loyalty 

and patriotism. But care was taken to make him as 

little dangerous as possible. ilfgar may have hoped 

that, on the death of Ralph, the earldom of the Magesetas 

would again be merged in Mercia, and that, exeopting 

the shires attached to Northumberland, he might rule 

over the whole realm of Offa and Aithelfled. But: policy 
altogether fqrbade that the Herefordshire border should 

be again placed in the hands of one who had so lately 

acted as the ally of Gruflydd. We know not whether 

the Welsh King had already entered into a still closer oe 
relation with the English Earl by his marriage with © 
HBiligar’s beautiful daughter Ealdgyth.2 ‘The date of 

that marriage is not recorded; it may have already 

taken place, or it may have happened on the next occasion, 

one distant only by a few months, when we shall find the 

names of Groflydd and ilfgar coupled together. But 

if the Welsh King was already the son-in-law of the 
Meroian Earl, there was a still further reason for placing 

some special safeguard on that border of the realm. In 

short, the government of Herefordshire was so important 

that it could not be safely placed in any handa but those 

of the foremost man in England. There is distinct evi- Herefori- 
dence to show that, within two or three years after the re sited 
death of Leofric, the earldom of Herefordshire was in the "=. 
hsnds of Harold.? We can therefore hardly doubt that, 


1 See Appendix G. * Soo Appendix KK, 
+ See Appendix G. 
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cuar, 1x, on the re-settlement which must have followed the deaths 
of Leoftic and Ralph, the earldom of the Magesatas was 
attached to the earldom of the West-Saxons, and that 
Harold now became the immediate raler of the district 
of which he had been the deliverer, and of the city of 
Harold — which he might claim to be the second founder. Earl 
Sah,” Ralph bad left a son, a namesake, probably a godson, of 
the great Earl, and Harold the son of Ralph appears in 
Domesday as a landowner both before and after the 
Conquest. His name still survives within his father’s 
earldom, where it cleaves to an existing parish and to 
the site of a castle of which the site only is to be traced. 
But earldoms were not hereditary, and the son of Ralph 
was so young that, eight years later, ho was still under 
wardship On this ground, if on no other, Harold, the 
great-nephew of Eadward, the great-grandson of Aithelred, 
was so far from appearing as a competitor for the crown 
of his forefathers that he was not even thought of as a 
possible successor for his father's earldom, The name 
of Harold of Ewias is altogether unknown to history, 
and but for his place in Domesday and for some exploits 
of his sons in the next century, his very existence might 
have been forgotten. His renowned namesake was now 
Question as entrusted with the great border government. But it 
Pe Glouces 5 by no means clear whether Harold held Herefordshire 
asa detached possession, as Northamptonshire and Hunt- 
ingdonshire were held by Siward and Tostig, or whether 
it was connected with his West-Saxon earldom by the 
possession of Gloucestershire. If Gloucestershire was put 
into the hands of Harold, the rule of the house of God- 
wine must now have been spread over nearly all the region 
which had been West-Saxon land in the days of Ceawlin# 


* See Appendix LL, 
* Seo vol. i pp. 24, 33. Harold however did not command the whole 
Severn valley, as Worcestershire was now held by Ailfgar. But the other 
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For, while the power of Harold was thus increased, cmap. 1x. 
the time seemed to have come for raising the younger 
sons of Godwine to a share in the honours of his house. 
The East-Anglian earldom, vacated by the translation of Gyr Rael 
Eilfgar to Mercia, was now conferred on Gyrth. But Angles, 
the boundaries of the government were changed. Essex 1957-1088 
was detached from East-Anglis. The new Earl seems to sadof 
have received only the two strictly East-Anglian shires, shire. 
with the addition of Cambridgeshire, to which was after- 
wards added the detached shire of Oxford.' The policy Policy of 
of attaching these detached shires to distant earldoms is theee.de 
not very clear, It could not be the same policy which thre. 
afterwards led the Conqueror to scatter the fiefs of his 
great vassals over distant portions of the kingdom, There 
was certainly no intention of weakening any of the Earls 
whose governments were thus geographically divided. The 
object was far more likely to have been to bring the 
influence of the house of Godwine to bear upon all parts 
of the country, Some old connexion had attached North- 
hamptonshire to Northumberland at an earlier time, and 
the example thus given was seized on as a means for 
planting the authority of the rising house in every con- 
venient quarter. Oxfordshire, it will be remembered, had 
formed part of the earldom of Swegen; it was now placed 
in the hands of Gyrth. For it was highly important that 
the great frontier town of Mercia and Wessex, the seat 
of so many important national meetings, should be in 
thoroughly trustworthy hands. Zilfgar’s loyalty was 
most doubtful; it was impossible altogether to oust him 
from command, but it was expedient to shut up his powers 
of mischief within the emallest possible compass, and to 
hem him in, wherever it could be, by men who could 











West-Saxon lands north of the Thames were in the hands of his brothers, 
Seo Appendix G. 
+ See Appendix G, 
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be relied on. Unluckily at Chester, the most dangerous 
point of all, the family interest of the house of Leofric 
was too strong to allow of that important shire being 
put into any hands but those of Hilfgar. We shall pre- 
sently see the result, 

Leofwine also seems to have beon provided for at the 
same time. His government, like that of Swegen at 
an earlier time, was carved out of several ancient king- 
doms and earldoms, but it lay much more compactly on 
the map than the anomalous province which took in 
Oxford, Taunton, and Hereford. Leofwine’s earldom con- 
sisted of south-eastern England—of Kent, Essex, Middlesex, 
Hertford, Surrey, most likely also Buckingbamshire—that 
is of the shires round the mouth of the Thames. London, 
as was natural, remained exempt from any jurisdiction 
but that of its Bishop and the chief officers of the city. 
The whole East of England was thus placed under the 
rule of the two younger sons of Godwine. But the 
evidence Of the writs seems to show that Harold kept a 
general oversight over their governments, whether simply 
as their elder brother or in any more exalted character. 


The house of Godwine had thus reached the greatest 
height of power and dignity which a subject house could 
reach, Whatever was the origin of the family, they had 
won for themselves » position such as no English family 
ever won before or after. Four brothers, sons of a father 
who, whether earl or churl by birth, had risen to greatness 
by his own valour and counsel, divided by far the greater 
part of England among them. The whole kingdom, save 
a few shires in the middle, was in their hands. And three 
at least out of the four showed that they well deserved 
their greatness, To the eldest among them there evidently 
belonged a more marked preeminence still. ‘Two of his 


+ See Appendix G. 
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brothers, those most recently appointed to earldoms, were cuar. 1x. 
clearly little more than Harold’s lieutenants. And » 
prospect of still higher greatness now lay open to him and 

his house. ‘The royal line was dying out. Save the King state of 
himself, no adult male descendant of Aithelred remained ; (f.7™ 
no adult descendant of any kind remained within the 
kingdom. The only survivors of the true kingly stock 

were the son and daughters of the Ztheling, children born 

ina foreign land. If any hopes of royalty had ever flitted 
before the eyes of Ralph, such hopes could not extend to 

his son the young Harold or to his brother the Count of 
Mantes, The time was clearly coming when Englishmen Harold’ 
might choose for themselves a King from among their the 
brethren, unfettered by any traditional reverence for the 7°¥™ 
blood of Alfred, Cerdie, and Woden. And when that day 
should come, on whom should the choice of England fall 

gave on the worthiest man of the worthiest house within 

the realm? We cannot doubt that, from the year when the 

three deaths of Eadward, Leofric, and Ralph seemed to 
aweep away all hindrances from his path, Harold looked 
forward to a day when he and his might rise to a rank yet 
loftier than that of Earl. It was no longer wholly beyond 

hope that he might himself ascend the Imperial throne of 
Britain, and that the earldoms of England might be held 

by his brothers as Afthelings of the house of Godwine. 

‘The event proves that such were the hopes of Harold, that 

such, we may add, were the hopes of England. Such 
hopes may, even at an earlier time, have flashed across the 

mind of Harold himself or across the minds of zealous 
friends of his house or zealous admirers of his exploits, 

But this was the first moment when such hopes eould have 

put on anything like form and eubstance; it was the first 
mement when the chances seemed distinctly to be rather 

for than against their fulfilment. That Harold from this 

time doubtless looked forward to the crown, that he 
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directed all his conduct by a hope of securing the crown, 
cannot be doubted. And the unanimity with which he 
was raised to the throne when the great day came seems 
to show that men’s minds had long been prepared to look 
to bim as their future sovercign, Wo cannot doubt that, 
after the death of the Atheling Eadward, Wessex and 
East-Anglia at least were ready to transfer the English 
crown from the line of Athelred to the line of Godwine. 
Two questions still remain. Did Harold, in thus look- 
ing forward to the crown, know, as he came to know at 
last, how formidable a rival was making ready for him 
beyond the sea? And was the succession of Harold merely 
fa likelihood, a moral certainty it may be, to which men 
learned to look forward as a matter of course, or were the 
hopes of the great Earl strengthened by any act of the 
Witan or any promise of the King? Both questions are 
hard to answer. Both are inseparably mixed up with the 
most difficult questions in our whole history, the alleged 
promise made to William by Eadward and the alleged 
oath made to him by Harold. I have already expressed 
my belief that Eadward’s alleged promise to the Norman 
Duke, which formed the main ground of William's pre- 
tensions to the English crown, though exaggerated and 
perverted in the Norman accounts, was not a mere Nor- 
man invention. I believe that some promise really was 
made, and that the time when it was made was when 
William visited Eadward during the banishment of God- 
wine! Of the nature and form of that promise it is 
difficult to say anything. We may indeed at once cast 
aside the notion that a settlement was made in Willism’s 
favour by a decree of the Witan. Still any promise of 
any kind could hardly have been kept a complete secret; 
it must have got blazed abrosd and have reached the ears 
of the Esrl and his countrymen. ‘The Norman party, 
+ Seeabore, p. 300 ot seqq. 
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during their short moment of complete triumph, would cuar. 1, 

have no motive to keep the matter a secret. They would 

deem themselves to have reached the great, accomplishment 

of all that they had been scheming for, when there seemed 

a prospect of the English crown passing, without clash or 

blow, to the brow of the Norman. The fact of the pro- 

miso would doubtless be known, and by statesmen it would 

be remembered. But it does not follow that it would 

make any deep impression on the mass of the nation. 

‘Men would hear of the promise in a vague kind of way, 

and would at the time be divided between wonder and 

wrath. But the idea of the succession of the Norman 

would be locked on as something which had passed away 

with other Norman ideas, when the English Earls came 

back to claim their own, Even after Harold’s election as 

King, the prospect of the Norman invasion is spoken of in 

a way which seoms to show that, to the mass of English- 

men, the claim of William was even then something new 

and surprising. But by » statesman like Harold, if the Potoy 

matter was once known, it would never be forgotten. It *is.. 

would hardly be a thing to talk much of openly; but to Patt73 

thwart any possible schemes of William must have been 

the main object of Harold's policy from the day when he 

was firet called to the head of affairs, We can understand 

how Eadward was led to deem his promise null, and to 

send for the Aitheling as his destined successor, This candida- 

was, under the circumstances, a great triumph of the Syma” 

national policy. A competitor, accepted by the voice of Cad 

the nation, was placed in William's path, » competitor 

whom William himself would hardly dare to attack, The 

death of the Aitheling made matters more difficult, ‘There 

was now no such unexceptionable rival to oppose to the 

Norman, Harold indeod, before his oath, was a far mora then of 
1 "This seems implied in the way in which William's preparations are : 

spoken of by the Chroniclers and Florence under 1066, 
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cuar. tx, formidable rival to William than Harold after his oath. 


Hoe had not yet given his enemy that fatal advantage 
which the wily Duke knew so well how to employ. But 
Harold’s succession would have all the disadvantages of a 
novelty, Ifhe could not yet be branded as a porjurer, yet 
he might be, in a way that the Aitheling never could .be, 
branded as an usurper. Either of the Eadwards, in short, 
with Harold for his guide and counsellor, would be really 
stronger than Harold himself as King, But the risk had 
now to be run, The nation at large had most likely but 
vagne notions as to the danger. But Harold, Stigand, 
and all the leaders of the nation must have known that 
any step that they took would bring on their country 
the enmity of a most active and dangerous foe. Harold’s 
main object during his whole administration clearly waa 
to strengthen England at home and abroad, to make her 
powerful and united when the day that must come should 
come. 


Quection ‘Tt is a more difficult question whother Harold's sue- 
finales, cession was at all guaranteed, at this or at any time before 


in Harold's Eadward’s death, by any formal act either of the King or of 


the Witan. We know that Eadward did exercise in Harold’s 
favour whatever influence or authority an English King 
had in the nomination of his successor. That nomination 
appears to have been finally and formally made on 
Eadward’s death-bed,* But such  death-bed nomination 
is in no way inconsistent with a promise to the same 
effect, at an earlier time. Any one to whom such a 
promise had been made would undoubtedly seek to have 
it confirmed with all the solemnity which attaches to the 


Quaci-royal last; act of a dying man, And there are several circum- 
Pimete “ stances, none perhaps of any great weight singly, but 


which have together a kind of cumulative force, which 


» Flor. Wig. 1065. “Quem rex ante euam deccarionem regi a 
olegerat.” 
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seem to point to Harold from this time as being some- omar. 1x. 


thing more than an ordinary Earl, however powerful and 
popular, as being in some sort a sharer in the powers 
and honours of kingship.” We find his ame coupled in 
public documents with that of the King in a way which 
certainly is not usual with the name of any subject. We 
find vassal princes plighting their faith to the King and 
to the Earl, as if they were senior and junior colleagues 
in a common office. We find Harold appearing in the 
eyes of foreigners under the lofty guise of a Duke of the 
English. That sounding title cannot have been really 
borne by him at home ; but it seems to show that, even 
among strangers, he was felt to hold the position of a 
prince rather than that of the highest private noble. 
Lastly, in our best Latin chronicler we find him distinctly 
called by a title which is nowhere else, to my knowledge, 
bestowed on a mere subject, but which is the familiar 
designation of vassal princes.” All these touches, coming 
from such different quarters, seem naturally to suggest 
the view that Earl Harold was, seemingly from the death 
of the Etheling, publicly acknowledged as holding a guasi- 
royal position, as being, in fact, the designated successor 
to the crown, 


On the other hand, there are difficulties about the Difficulties 


belief that this position was conferred on Harold by any 


in the rop- 
potition of 


formal vote of the Witan. It is plain that a perfectly Sy formal 


free choice of the King during the actual vacancy was 
a right which the English people, or their leaders, prized 
very dearly, All attempts to limit the choice of the 
electors beforehand had always signally failed. Since the 
abortive scheme of Athelwulf, nothing at all answering 
to a King of the Romans had been seen in England? 

4 Seo Appendix MM. * He is “aubregulus" in Florence, 1066, 

* Compare on the other hand the joint kingship of Hugh and Robert in 
France (see vol. i, p. 241). So in England in after times wo find Henry 

VoL. 11, rf 
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cuar,m. And if there were some reasons which, under present 


Pomible 


Taig. 


of 


circumstances, might make such an unusual course specially 
desirable, there were other reasons which told against it 
with nearly equal force. With the royal house on the 
verge of extinction, with such » competitor as William 
carefully watching the course of events, it was most 
desirable to settle the succession with as much certainty 
‘as the laws of an elective monarchy allowed. It was 
most needful that the successor to the throne should be the 
man best fitted for the highest of offices, the man of the 
wisest head and the stoutest arm in the land. It was, 
in a word, the wish of every clearsighted patriot that 
the successor of Eadward should be no other than Earl 
Harold. But on the other hand, the choice of Earl 
Harold, or of any other man not of kingly blood, was 
something strange and unprecedented, something which 
might well shock the feelings and prejudices of men. 
The choice of a new King would in fact be the choice 
of a new dynasty; it would be to wipe ont a sentiment 
as old as the days when the first West-Saxon set foot 
on British ground; it would be to transfer the crown 
of Wessex, of England, of Britain, from the house of 
Cerdic, of Ecgberht, aud of Zthelstan to the house of 
Godwine the son of Wulfacth. Men might not as yet 
be so ready for so momentous a change as they certainly 
were nine years later. And an irrevocable decision in 
favour of Harold might well be looked on as a wrong 
done to a third possible competitor. ‘The royal house, 
though on the verge of extinction, was not yet extinct. 
‘The Aitheling had left a son, the young Eadgar. The 
son was undoubtedly not entitled to the same con- 
stitutional preference as his father, But he was in some 


the son of Henry the Second crowned in’ his father’s lifetime In the 


Empire the cases are endless. See above, p. 380, for that of the reigning 
‘King Henry the Fourth. 
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ways a more promising candidate than his father. Like caar. 1x 
the renowned Bastard himself, he was little, but he would 
grow.’ Ifa vacancy happened at once, his claims could 
hardly be pressed. But the King might live many years, 
and Eadger might succeed his great-uncle in all the 
vigour of early manhood. He was not indeed, like hie 
father, an Englishman born, the son of an English King 
by an English mother. But then he might be, as his 
father had not been, brought up with the feelings of an 
Englishman, of a destined ruler of England. Nine years 
before the death of Eadward, men might well deem that 
it was not expedient, by any premature declaration in 
favour of the great Earl, to cut off the chances of a 
‘succession in many ways so desirable as that of the 
young theling. If King Eadward lived long enough 
to make Eadgar's succession possible and expedient, that 
succession might, like that of his father, form a better 
check to the ambition of William than the succession 
of Harold, 

On the whole then it is perhaps safer not to suppose Probably 
any formal act of the Witan on bebalf of Harold. ‘The act tuts 
circumstances of the case may be explained by supposing sem! 
that Eadward promised to recommend Harold as his standing 

: A favour 
successor in case of his own death during Eadgar’s of Harold. 
childhood, It would be a kind of understood thing that, 
in case of such an event, the Earl of the West-Saxons 
would be candidate for the crown with every chance 
of success, As Harcld’s renown increased, as the chances 
of Exdward’s life grew weaker, as Eadgar’s unfitness 
became more and more plain, men would look with more 
and more certainty to the great Earl as their future 
King? Without any formal decree, he would, by common. 


- “Quem [Harcldum] indigene pre ceteris postulabant, 
itiebant post sanctum regem Edwardam, ipsius morum et vite 
rfa 
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consent, step into the position, or more than the position, 
of a born Aitheling, and he would find himself insensibly 
sharing the powers, and even the titles, of kingship. And 
we cannot doubt that the great rival beyond sea was 
carefully watching every step of this process, If we 
take in that Harold—the Duke of the English—was 
virtually, if not formally, the designated successor to the 
crown, we can still better understand the eagerness of 
William to win by any means the Earl’s acknowledge- 
ment of bis claims. It was not merely to bind the most 
powerful man in the land to his cause; it was to obtain 
what was virtually an abdication from one who was 
virtually the destined heir, 

‘The famous cath of Harold is so uncertain as to its 
date and all its circumstances that it might be treated 
without manifest unfitness at almost any stage of my 
narrative. But, as it is so uncertain, as it is recorded by 
no contemporary English writer, I prefer to put of its 
consideration till it is convenient to take up again the 
thread of Norman affairs, to examine fully into William's 
claims, and to show how he made ready to assert those 
claims. Meanwhile we have to see how Harold ruled 
over England, now that he was without any equal com- 
petitor within the land. Save the shires ruled by the 
turbulent lfgar, the government of all England was 
now divided between himself and his brothers; and there 
was now nothing but the life of the reigning King 
between him and the English crown, 


heredem. Quod quidem divine miseratione proceara temparis videre 
‘merucrunt qui tune prsentes Fucrunt.” When the Waltham writer wn. te, 
“ Eadwardus Simplex” hed become a canonized saint. 
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THE REIGN OF EADWARD FROM THE DEATH OF THE STHELING 
TO THE DEATH OF THE KING." 


1057-1056. 
§ 1. The Ecclesiastical Administration of Earl Harold. 
1058-1062, 
E thus see Harold at the greatest height of real Duminant 
power which he ever reached while still a subject. Eton ° 


He was Earl of the West-Saxons and principal counsellor of 


2 ‘The authorities for this Chapter are exsentially the same as those for the 
last. With regard to the Chronicles, it may be moticed that the Abingdon 
‘Chronicle, which must be looked on as in sme degree hostile to Godwine, is 
im no way hottile to Harcld. The Peterborough Chronicler, who seems 
rather to keep himself fur great occasions, is rather meagre during this 
period. As Welsh mation are atill prominent, the Welsh Chronicles have 
ill to be contulzed, an |, towards the end of the period, the Northera Sagas 
again become of some little importance. But the characteristic of the period 
in the prominence of ecclesiastical affair, which brings several local and 
legendary writers into a position of some consequence. Thus, for the 
iatory of Wostminater, the talos of ASthelred of Rioveux and his followers 
ave to be compared with the authentic narratives of contemporary chroui- 
clers, and, as the completion of Harold's great foun‘lation comes within these 
years, we now begin to make use of the local Waltham writers. The main 
facta and fictions belonging to the Toca Waltham history are found in the 
two tracts, De Iuventione Sanat Crucis and Vita Harotdi, which wore first 
published by M. Franciaque Michel in his Chronigues Anglo:Normandes 
(Rouen, 1840). From these I endeavoured in 1857 to put together the 
early history of Waltham, and of Harold in relation to Waltham, in a paper 
Printed in the Tranaactions of the Euex Archreclogieal Society, vol. ii 
P- 34. But M. Michol's editions are by no means accurate, and of the De 
Inventione he left out many chapters altogether. 1 was therefore led into 
tome errors of detail. Since that time, a perfect edition of the Dic Inventione 
hhas been published, with » Preface, by Professor Stubbs (Oxford, 1861). 
The Vita Haroldi was writton afer 1205. In ita ossence, as regarda 
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the King, and he was, in all probability, already looked 
on as the practical heir presumptive to the crown. Three 
other great earldoms were in the hands of his three 
brothers. The greatness of the house of Godwine seemed 
now to be fully established. Save for a single moment, 
and thut seemingly during Harold’s absence from England, 
the authority of Harold and his family remained untouched 
till quite the end of Edward's reign. The first few years 
of this period form a time of unusual quiet, a time in 
which, as is usual in times of quiet, our attention is 
almost wholly taken up with ecclesiastical affairs, The 
great Farl now appears as something like an ecclesiastical 
reformer, as a founder, a pilgrim, the fast friend of one 
holy Bishop, a rightfal or wrongful disputant against 
another prelate of less renown. But we have evidence 


the main facts of Engliah history, it ism mere romance, but, like other 
local romances, it has its value for pointa of local description, and even 
for purely local facta. The De Inventione is s work of higher character. 
Te was written by an anonymous canon of Walthans, who was bora ia 1119, 
who entered the callage in 1124, who was made a canon before 1144, and 
who wrote, ot perhapa enlarged, his work sfter 1177, when he lost bis 
prebend at the chanze in the foundation of Waltham under Henry the 
Second. This tract contains a good deal of legend, bat no romance. The 
author writen in evident good faith, and with » manifest desire to be fair and 
accurate, He repeats the legends of his house ax he heart them from his 
childhood ; he was inclined, like the rest of his contemporaries, to see, and 
‘even to expect, miracles where we eee only natural causes. But when the 
necomary deductions on these scores are made, he is distinctly more trust- 
worthy than the average of local historians. On his genoral character 
‘as.an historian, and espec‘ally on the mimculous element in his narrative, 
20 the remarks in Professor Stubbs' Preface, p. xxvi 

‘As we have to deal with Westminster and Waltham, we have alto to 
deal in s lesa degree with Wells and Worcester, two churches which figure 
prominently in the ecclesiastical history of these years, For Wells we have 
Gisa's own narrative of his controvemy with Harold, in the  Eoclesiastical 
Documents” publishe by the Camden Society. For Worcester we have 
the Life of ite great Bishop Saint Walfitan, by William of Malmesbury, in 
the nocond volume of Anglia Sacra, and the shorter Life by the contemporary. 
Homing, This last is given in Old-Englih in Heame's edition of Heming's 
‘Woreester Cartulary (a book which ought to be reprinted), p. 403, and in 
‘Latin in the fiat volume of Anglia Sacra, 
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that care for the Church did not oceapy the whole of the cnr. x. 
attention of Earl Harold. The earldom of Wessex and 

the kingdom of England had still to be watched over ; 

and the candidate for a crown which was likely to be 
disputed by the Duke of the Normans kept a watchful 

eye on all that wae going on in the lands beyond the sea, 

Harold, like Cnut and like a crowd of other persons Harll's 
great and small, fell in with the popular devotion of the Pigimsee 
day with regard to pilgrimages. The Earl of the West- 1058? 
Saxons went to pray at the tombs of the Apostles, and, 
though the date of his pilgrimage is not absolutely certain, 
there are strong reasons for believing that it happened in 
the year which followed the deaths of the itheling and 
of the Earls Leofric and Ralph. But Harold, like Cnut, 

did not, even while engaged in this holy work, wholly 

forget his own interests or the interests of his friends 

and his country. He had, we are told, been for a long re studioa 
time watching the condition, the policy, and the military *epoltics 
force of the princes of Gaul, among whom we cannot prinos ot 
doubt that the Duke of the Normans came in for the  ~ 
largest’ share of his attention, He therefore took the 
opportunity of his pilgrimage to go through France and 

all Gaul, and by personal examination to make himself 
thoroughly master of the politics of the land.? His name 

was well known in the country; he was doubtless received 
everywhere with honour; he did not go on till he had 

gained such a thorough insight into all that he needed 

to know that no deception could for the future be pructised 

upon him. ‘This description is vague and dark; it is 

no doubt purposely vague and dark; but it doubiless 

veils m good deal, One longs to know whether Harold 

was at this time personally received at the court of Rouen, 

and what was the general result of his inquiries into the 

policy of his great rival. And the question at once forces 


* Soe Appendix NN. Ib 
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itself upon the mind, Was this the time of Harold’s 
famous osth or homage to William? Did anything bappen 
on this journey which formed the germ out of which grew 
the great accusation bronght against him by his rival? 
I keep the full discussion of all these questions for another 
ocession ; but on the whole it seoms more likely that the 
event, whatever it was, on which the charge of perjury 
against Harold was founded, took place at some time 
nearer to the death of Eadward. 

When Harold had finished his political inquiries in 
Gaul, he continued his religious journey to Rome. If 
Tam right in the date which I give to his pilgrimage, 
he found the Holy See in the possession of a pontiff 
whom the Church has since agreed to brand as an 
usurper. Early in this year Pope Stephen the Ninth, 
otherwise Frederick of Lotharingia, Abbot of Monte 


1057-1038. Casino, died after a reign of only one year? On hie 


‘Banediat 
the Tenth 


death, Mincius, Bishop of Velletri and Cardinal, was 


Pope. gp, Placed in am irregular manner on the pontifical throne 


by the influence of the Counts of Tusculum.? He tock 
the name of Benedict the Tenth, The Cardinals seem 
not to have acknowledged him; Hildebrand—the first 
time that great name occurs in our history—gained 
the consent of the Empress Agnes to a new and more 


‘Nicelas the canonical election. In the next April Benedict was driven 


Second 


Pope. 
1059-1061. 


out, and the new Pope, Gerard of Burgundy, Bishop of 
Florence, was enthroned by the name of Nicolas the 


+ All our Chronicles save Abingdon, which is just now silent for a few 
years, mention the desth of Stephen and ths accession of Benedict. None 
of them imply any doubt as to Benolict's legitimacy, but they uso three 
Gifferent words to express his appointment. He is “to papan gest” in 
Worvester, “‘gebalgod to papan” in Peterborough, “getleteod parto” in 
Canterbury—in the last entry of that Chronicle. 

* See tho Cardinal of Aragun’s Life of Nicolas, Muratori, iii gor. He 
does not allow Benedict a place in his lit. Yet the next Pope who took the 
name, in 1303, was called Benedict the Eleventh. Muratori, i672. On 
these Popes, see Milman, Latin Christianity, ii. 47. 
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Second But, for the space of a year, Benedict had actual cuar. x. 


possession of the papal throne, and seems to have been 
generally acknowledged in Rome. A Roman, of the house of 
the famous Consul Crescentius, he was perhaps better liked 
than 2 more regularly appointed Pontiff from Burgundy 
or Lotharingia, Benedict was in all likelihood the Pope 
whom Earl Harold found in possession at the time of 


his pilgrimage. It is certain that Benedict sent to Arch- Benedict | 
bishop Stigand the long delayed ornament of the pallium, fallium to 


the ‘cherished badge of the archiepiscopal dignity? One i088, 


can hardly avoid the surmise that Harold pleaded for his probably 


througt 


friend, and that the grant to the English Primate was theis” 


the result of the personal presence of the first of living Svem:¢ of 


Englishmen, Stigand was not personally present at 
Rome; the pallium was sent to him, and most likely 
Earl Harold himself was its bearer. In this act Harold 
no doubt thought, and naturally thought, that he was 
healing a breach, and doing a great service to his Church 
and country. The evils arising from the doubtful position 
of Stigand were manifest. That a man should be, in the 
eyo of the law, Archbishop of Canterbury, and yet that 
his purely spiritual ministrations should be very generally 
declined, was an anomaly to which it was desirable to 
put a stop as soon as might be, Harold would naturally 
deem that he had done all that could be needed by pro- 
curing the solemn acknowledgement of Stigand from the 
Pope whom he found in actual possession of the Holy 


* Our Chronicles (Woresster and Peterborough) record the fect in neatly 
the same words under the year 1059. “Her on pisum geare wes Nicolaus 
to papan gesoren ; se wes biscop mt Florentie ere burh; and wes Bene- 
distus ut adrifon, oo wie mr paps.” ‘Those last words may seom to imply a 
certain cleaving to Benodict, It is pity that the strict and orthodox 
‘Abingdon writer (soe above, pp. 349, 357) is silent, as he might have tged 
some other formula, 

* Chron. Wig. Petrib. Cant, 1058. Soo above, pp. 249, 350. Benedict 
‘was “ corruptus pocunig” according to John of Peterborough, 1058. 
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See, That Pope Benedict was himeclf an usurper, that 
his ministrations were as irregular as those of Stigand 
himeelf, that he could not confer a commission which he 
did not himself possess, was a canonical subtlety which 
was not likely to come into the mind of the English 
Earl. He could not foresce that an ecclesiastical revolu- 
tion would so soon hurl Benedict from his throne, and 
that he and all who clave to him would be branded as 
schismatics. In fact the acknowledgement of Stigand by 
Benedict did harm instead of good. After Benedict's fall, 
it became a further charge against Stigand that he had 
received the pallium from the usurper. For the moment 
indeed the Archbishop seemed to have regained his proper 
position. Two bishoprics were now vacant, that of the 
South-Saxons by the death of Henea, and Rochester, it 
is not quite clear how.' The newly appointed Bishops, 
ZBthelric of Selsey and Siward of Rochester, received 
consecration from a Primate who was now at last held to 
be in canonical possession.? The fact is most significant 
that. these were the first and last Bishops whom Stigand 
consecrated during the reign of Eadward. 

Harold returned to England, having by some means, 
the exact nature of which is lost in the rhetoric of his 
panegyrist, escaped the dangers which seem to have 


+ The long-lived Godwine, or the Istter of the two Godwines, vanishes in 
1046. We hear nothing, a far as I know, of the disposal of the see in the 
meanwhile. The Godwine who (Chrona. Wig. and Petrib.) died in 1061 
seems to be 8 different person,» suffragan. bishop of Ssint Martin's near 
Canterbury. 

* The Chronicles sigoificantly connect the consrcration of ABthelric nnd 
Siward with the receipt of the paliium by Stigand. The Peterborough 
writer (1058) seems specially to mark it; “Her on bisum geare forSferde 
Stephanus papa, and was Bencdictu gohalgod to papan. Se yloa aende 
Stignade arcebiscope pallium hider to lands. And on pisum gaare for’: 
ferde Heaca bitcop on Sudseaxan, and Stigand arvsbiscop hatode ABgelria 
monue et Christes cyrcean to bisoop to Suseaxum, and Siward abbot to 
biscop to Hrofecesstre.” 
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specially beset pilgrims on their journey homeward.) If cusr.x. 
Tam right in my conjectare as to the date of his pil- 
grimage, an event had taken place in his absence which 

showed the weakness of the government when his strong 

hand was not nigh to guide it. We are told by a single Second 
Chronicler that this year Earl AElfgar was again outlawed, 2", 
but that he soon recovered his earldom by the help ‘ao 
Groffydd and of a Norwegian fleet which came un- 
expectedly to his help? We hear not a word as to the 

causes or circumstances. One is tempted to guess that Digicultice 
the story must be merely an accidental repetition, under 1,19, "* 
a wrong year, of Hlfgar’s former outlawry three years 
before It is certainly not likely that Harold would 

have tamely submitted to so outrageous a breach both of 

the royal authority and of the national dignity, But to 
suppose that these events happened during the time of 

his absence from the country is an explanation of this 
difficulty quite as easy as to suppose the story to he a 

mere misconception, One thing at least: should be noted. 





1 OF these dangers we shall hear mors distinctly in the caro of the 
pilgrimage of Tostig in 1061, The Biographer now (410) tolls uo that 
Harold, “potenti munificentia veneratus sanctorum limina, per medion 
insidiantes cautus deriaor more suo Dui gratia pervenit sd propria.” These 
words might have a deeper meaning ; the visit to Normandy and the oth 
sight be on hia return; bat the chances are the other way. 

* Chron, Wig. 10:8. “Her man ytto ut ZElfgar oorl, ac he ofm sona 
inn ongean mid strece purh Gryffines fultum ; and her com scyphere of 
Norwegan. Hit is langsum to attellane eall bu hit gefaren wes.” So 
Florence; “ Algarus Mercicrum comes a rege Eadwardo eecunilo exlegatus 
tat; sed togie Walanorum Griffini javamine ot Norroganica classis ad- 
minicule, que ad illum venerat ex improviso, cito per vim suum comitatum 
recuperavit.” Is this the fleet mysteriously referred to by Tigemach 
(O'Conor, i, 301) under the same year? “Clases cum filio regis Danorum 
{he probably means Norwegians] cum alienigenis Insularum Orenensium et 
Ebudensium et Dubliniensiom, ut subigerot sibi regnam Saxonum. Sed 
‘Deus contrasius fuit oi im re ita.” 

* This would apply to the entry In the Chronicle ; but, if, Florence, 
who marks the repetition of the word by the word “ secundo,” was misled 
by it, 
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‘A feud with the house of Leofric, which, in the case of 
Harold, is a mere matter of surmise, is, in the case of 
Tostig, distinctly asserted by s contemporary writer.! 
It is quite possible that Tostig may, in his brother's 
absence, have acted a part towards the rival house which 
his brother's conciliatory policy would not have approved 
of. He may also have found himeelf, in his brother's 
absence, unable to quell the storm which he had raised. 
But all speculations of this kind must be quite uncertain. 
The statement stands before us; we may put our own 
value on ite authority, and we may make our own 
explanation of the facta; but we cannot get beyond 
conjecture. 


‘The pilgrimage of Earl Harold may perhaps have sug- 
gested to the active Bishop Esldred a longer pilgrimage 
still. That diligent prelate was at this time busy about 


- many matters, Gloucester, the frontier city on the Severn, 
. the usual mid-winter seat of the national councils, had just 


received a special ornament from his munificence? The 
city had been in early times the seat of an abbey of nuns, 
which came to an end during the confusions which fell 
on the Mercian kingdom towards the end of the eighth 
century. The house then became a college of secular 
priests, which lasted till the days of Cnut. In the came 
spirit in which Cnut himself put monks instead of secular 
canons in the church of Saint Eadmund at Bury,? Wulfatan, 
Archbishop of York and Bishop of Worcester, made the 

} When Morkere heads the Northumbrian revolt in 1065, the Biographer 
(> 421) enyn of the eons of Hilger, inter ooo regia stirpls pueroe ot 
andem ducem Tostinum ex votes slmultale odio [odin erant.” ‘The 
“regia stirpa” can refer only to some possible descent of the house of 
Leofrie from ancient Mercian Kings. (Cf. vol. i. p. 737.) ‘There in no sign 
of any connexion batween them and tha West-Saxon royal family. 

7 On the history of Glouccster aud ita connexion with Ealdred, see Ap- 

00. 
* Seo vol. p. 439 
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same change in the church of Saint Peter at Gloucester. nar. x. 
The rule of Saint Benedict was now rigidly carried out, eeeer 
and one Eadric became the first Abbot. His government 1541." 
lasted for more than thirty-six years; but his local re- Abbot 
putation is not good, as he is charged with wasting the 1012-1038. 
property of the monastery. Meanwhile the bounty of Fatiret 
Ealdred rebuilt the church of Saint Peter from its founda- and come- 
tions, and it now stood ready for consecration. Abbot ciaies.th 
Eadrie most opportunely died at this time, so that Ealdred aed «p- 
was able at once to furnich his new minster with a new Wulftan 
chief ruler. He consecrated the church, and bestowed A)" 
the abbatial benediction on Wulfstan, a monk of his own 

church of Worcester, on whom, by the King’s licence, he 
bestowed the vacant office. It was just at this time that 

Bishop Hermann eame back from Saint Omer. Ealdred, Faldret 
charged with the care of three dioceses, restored that of the wee of 
Wiltshire, the poorest and least distinguished, to its former {y"0"" 
owner! But there seems reason to believe that any loss eo. ma 
of revenue which Baldred thus incurred was made up by pilgrimaze 
the annexation to his see of several lordships belonging to fe Sem 
the church of Gloucester.? The diocese of Worcester was 

no doubt entrusted to the care of /Bthelwig j° of any 
arrangements for the bencfit of Hereford we hear nothing. 
Ealdred then undertook a journey which no English 

Bishop had ever before undertaken,‘ which indeed we have 

not heard of as undertaken by any eminent Englishman 

of that generation, except by the repentant Swegen. Duke 

Robert of Normandy and Count Fulk of Anjou bad visited 

the tomb of Christ; but Caut and Harold had not gone 


further than the threshold of the Apostles. But Ealdred 





1058. See abore, p. 414. 7 Sce Appendix 00. 
P. 379. 

* After the consecration at Gloucester, saya the Worcester Chronicler 
((1og8), swa ferde to Hierualern, mid awilean weortcrpe 
dyde etforan him; * quod mullvs,” adds Florence, " arc! 
epixcoporum Anglic estenus dinoscitur fecivse.”” 
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caar, x, now undertook the longer journey; he passed through 
Hongary,! a land which the negotiations for the return 
of the Aitheling bad doubtless opened to English imagina- 
tions, and at last reached the holy goal of his pilgrimage. 
He went, we are told, with such worship as none had ever 
gone before him; his devotion was edifying and his gifte 
were splendid. A chalice of gold, of five marks weight 
and of wondrous workmanship, was the offering of the 
renowned English prelate at the most sacred spot on 
earth? 


Yarrenns Under the next year tho national Chronicles find 
SUREM4., nothing of greater importance to record than the fact that 
1059." the steeple of Peterborough minster was hallowed. The 
zeal and bounty of Abbot Leofric4 were busily at work. 
But from other sources we find that the year was not quite 
s0 barren of events as we might thus have been led to 
think. A new and in some respects remarkable appoint- 


Resign ment was made to the abbey of Evesham. Abbot Mannig, 


wept the architect, painter, and general proficient in the arta,® 
Mannig had been smitten by paralysis, and had resigned his office. 
tun.” He lived however in honour for seven years longer, and 


[eiZacata, died, so it was said, on the same day and hour as King 

6  Eadward. His successor was Zithelwig, the monk who 
acted for Ealdred when absent from his diocese, and who 
was now Provost of the monastery of Evesham.® Of him 


1 « Per Ungariam,” eays Florence. 

* hron, Wig. “And hino sylfno jour Gode betebto, and wurtlic lac 
eae gooffrode to ures Drihtenes byrgene, jet was an gyldon calic, on fif 
marcon swite wundorlices geworces.” ‘The Chronicler, just as at the time 
of the mission to Kiln, clearly rejoices in the splendour and bounty of his 
own Bishop. 

* Oddly enough, it isthe Worcester and not the Peterborough Chronide 
who records this purely local fact ; “‘on pisan gure wae ee stypel gehalgad 
et Barh on xvi. kal. Novemb:” 





* Boe above, p. 356. * See Appendix PP. 
* Chrov, Mon Evesham. p.87, ““Nune sub co jure prenpodti totius 
sbbatie hujas curam sgebat." 
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we shall often hear again. As in the case of Wulfstan at cuar. 1. 
Gloucester, we hear nothing distinctly of any capitular 
election. The retiring Abbot seems to nominate his suc- 

cessor. Pleading his sickuess as an excuse for not coming 
personally, he sends certain monks and laymen to the 

King, recommending Z:thelwig for the abbotehip. The Athewig 
King approves, and, by his order, Ealdred gives the 404, 
abbatial benediction to Athelwig at Gloucester in the 395% 
Easter Gemét holden in that city. Another ecclesiastical 

event which took place at the Whiteun Gem6t of this year 

is of more immediate importance, as marking the eccle- 

siastical relation between the English Empire and the 

vassal states, Herewald, a Welshman by birth, but who Confirms. 
bore an English name and who had been much in England, Herewald 
had, three years before, been chosen Bishop by the chapter “Landaé. 
of Llandaff; the election had been confirmed by King 
Gruffydd and all the great men of the Britons, and three 

years before this time he bad been consecrated by Joseph 

Bishop of Saint David’s. But his election and consecration 

were now again confirmed by Cynesige Archbishop of 

York and the Bishops of England, by the authority of 

King Eadward and hie Witan.' During the same year, Malolm at 
and perhaps in the same Gemét, Muleolm King of Scots “user. 
made his appearance, for what special business we are not 

told; but he seems to have been solemnly accompanied by 

his three greatest English neighbours, the Archbishop of 

York, the Bishop of Durham, and his own swom brother 

the Northumbrian Earl? 


This year too was the time of sn event in a foreign land De 
which proved of no small importance in English history. $f, 
Tt was now that, as all our Chronicles so carefully note, 





* See Appendix QQ, 
2 Ann. Dunn, 1058. “ Kinsi archiepiscopus et Egelwinos Dunelmensis 
et Tosti comes deduxerant regem Maloolmum ad rogem Eadwardum,” 
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onar. x, the intruding Benedict was deposed, and Nicolas succeeded 
to the papacy. ‘The revolution at Rome was followed by a 

is emect revolution of feeling in England. The recognition of 
qeaeP Stigand lasted no longer than the temporary recognition 
Stigwed. of Benedict, When the pontiff from whom he had re- 
1059. ceived his pallium sank to the position of an Antipope 
and schismatic, the English Primate sank again to the 
anomalous position in which he had before stood. His 
ministrations were again avoided, even in the quarter 

which one would have least expected to find affected by 

sich scruples, Earl Harold himself, when he needed the 
performance of a great ecclesiastical ceremony, now shrank 

from having it performed by the hands of the Primate 

who in all political matters was his friend and fellow- 





worker. 
Harld’s For we have now reached the date of an event which 
Wane t* closely binds together the ecclesiastical and the secular 


conte history of the time. It was in the year following the 
May, expulsion of Benedict that Earl Harold brought to per- 
fection the minster which be had doubtless for some time 
been engaged in rearing on his East-Saxon lordship of 
Waltham. Whether any part of that minster, as it now 
stands, is Harold’s work or not, the historic interest of 
that memorable spot remains the same, As we go on 
we shall see Waltham win for itself an abiding fame 
as tho last resting-place of its great founder; at present 
we have to look to the foundation itself as a most 
remarkable witness to that founder's wisdom as well 
Natoreandas his bounty. The importance of the foundation of 
impertenoe Waltham in forming an estimate, both of Harold’s per- 
ony sonal character and of the ecclesiastical position of Eng- 
Trisunder- Jand at the time, bas been altogether slurred over throngh 
stool. inattention to the real character of the foundation. Every 

writer of English history, as far ae I know, has wholly 


* See above, p. 42 
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misrepresented its nature. It is constantly spoken of as 
an abbey, and its inhabitants as monks.! Waltham and 
its founder have thus gob mixed up with the vulgar crowd 
‘of monastic foundations, the creation in many cases of a 
real and enlightened piety, but in many cases also of mere 
superstition or mere fashion, The great ecclesiastical 
foundation of Earl Harold was something widely different. 
Harold did not found an abbey; Waltham did not become 
a religious house till Henty the Second, liberal of another 
man’s purse, destroyed Harold’s foundation by way of 
doing honour to the new martyr of Canterbury. Harold 
founded a Dean and secular eanons; these King Henry 
drove out, and put in an Abbot and Austin canons in their 
place. Harold’s foundation, in short, was an enlargement 
of the first small foundation of Tofig the Proud.” Tofig 
had built a chureh for the reception of the wonder-working 
crucifix which had been found at Lutegarslury, and had 
made an endowment for two priests only. ‘The Holy 
Rood of Waltham became an object of popular worship 
and pilgrimage, and the small settlement first founded 
by Tofig in the middle of the forest was perhaps already 
growing into a considerable town, The estate of Tolig at 
Waltham had been lost by his son Aitheletan,S and was 
confiscated to the crown, I have already suggested that 
Athelstan, the son of a Danish father, is not unlikely to 
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Aithelstan 


son of Tofig 
and his wi 


have ben one of the party which opposed the election of Aasw. 


Eadward, and most of whose members suffered more or 
Tess on that account,* But the royal disfavour which fell 
on Atthelstan did not extend to his son Ansgar, who held 


* On the foundation of Waltham wee Appendix RR. 

* See vol. ip. 528, 

* De Tny. c.14. There is something strange in the slatement of he 
Waltham writer that Aithelstan did not succecu to all his father's estates, 
‘but only to those attached to the stallerhip. 

* See abore, p. 65. 
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the office of Staller from a very early period of Badward’s 


Astisition reign till the Norman invasion. But the lordship of 


ham b; 
Hi 


Waltham was granted by the King to his brother-in-law 
Earl Harold, with whom it evidently became a favourite 


Bena dwelling-place. The Earl now rebuilt the small church of 


 Tofig on a larger and more splendid scale, no doubt calling 
to his aid all the resourees which were supplied by the 
great contemporary developement of architecture in Nor- 
mandy. One who so diligently noted all that was going 
on in contemporary Gaul would doubtless keep his eye on 
such matters also, When the church was built, he enriched 
it with precious gifts and relics of all kinde, some of which 
he had himself brought personally from Rome on his 


He founds pilgrimage? Lastly, he increased the number of clergy 


tho oulloge, 


Nature of 
hin founda 


tion, 


attached to the church from two to a much larger number, 
a Dean and twelve canons, besides inferior officers. He 
richly endowed them with lands, and designed lager 
endowments still. 

This is something very different from the foundation of 
a monastery. Harold finds that a church on his estate has 
become the seat of a popular worship; he therefore rebuilds 
the fabric and increases the number of its ministers. The 
order of his proceedings is very clearly traced ont in the 
royal charter by which the foundation was confirmed two 
years later. ‘The founder of a monastery first got together 
his monks, and gave them some temporary dwelling; the 
church and the other buildings then grew up gradually. 
‘The church of a monastery exists for the sake of the 


2 Delay. 6.14. “Addlatanus, pater Eaogeri qui stalre inventus ot in 
Anglit conquisitione » Normannis." Ansgar or Esegar, the Angardus of 
Guy of Amiens, was Staller as early as 1044, and Sheriff of Middlesex. 
Soe vol. ii. pp. 427, 545, 742. He sigus many charters, among others the 
‘Waltham charter of 1062 (Cod. Dipl. iv. 159), with the title of regise 
procurator aula,” oquivalent, aosording to Profesor Stubbo, to  dapifer.” 
ee his note to De Inv. 6, 14, 
> See Appendix NN. 
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monks; but in a secular foundation the canons or other cuar. x. 
clergy may rather be said to exist for the sake of the 
charch, So at Waltham, Harold first rebuilt the church ; 
he then secured to it the older endowment of Tofig; he 
had it consecrated, and enriched it with relics and other 
gifta; last of all, after the consecration, he set about his 
plan for increasing the number of clergy attached to it. 
Tofig’s two priests of course were still there to discharge 
the duties of the place in the meanwhile. And the clergy 
whom Harold placed in his newly founded minster were 
not monks, but secular priests, each man living on his 
own prebend, and some of them, it would seem, married. 
Education also occupied a prominent place in the mag-Harld’s 
nificent and enlightened scheme of the great Earl, The “ef. 
Chancellor or Lecturer—for the word Schoolmaster con- Adelhard 
veys too humble an ides—filled a dignified place in the” 
college, and the office was bestowed by the founder on a 
distinguished man from a foreign land. We have seen 
throughout that, stout English patriot as Harold was, he 
was never hindered by any narrow insular prejudice from 
seeking merit wherever he could find it. Harold had seen 
something of the world; he had visited both Gaul and 
Italy; but it was not from any land of altogether foreign 
speech that he sought for helpers in his great work, As 
in the case of so many appointments of prelates, so now, in 
appointing an important officer in his own college, Harold, 
when he looked beyond our own island, looked in the first 
place to those lands of kindred Teutonic speech where 
ecclesiastical discipline was said to be most strictly carried 
out? As Zilfred had brought over Grimbald and John 
the Old-Saxon, so now Harold brought over Adelhard, a 
native of Liittich who had studied at Utrecht, to be the 
head of the educational department of his foundation, and 
to be his general adviser in the whole work. He came 
1 See Appendix RR. 1 See above, p. 380. 
og 
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over to England, he became a canon and lecturer at 
Waltham, and, using his genuine Teutonic liberty, he 
handed on his office to his son.! 

‘The truth is, as we have already seen several signs, 


the veculsr that Harold, so far from being an ordinary founder of 


clergy. 


Long con- 


tiousnce 
of the 

struggle 
teewrsen 
regulara 





monastery, was a deliberate and enlightened patron of the 
secular clergy. He is described in the foundation-charter 
of his college as their special and active friend. The 
old struggle which had been going on from the days of 
Dunstan was going on still, and it went on long after. 
Harold, like the elder Eadward in his foundation at 
Winchester, like Aithelstan in his foundation at Milton, 
preferred the seculars, the more practically useful class, the 
class less removed from ordinary homan and national 
feelings. In his eyes even a married priest was not a 
monster of vice. To make such a choice in the monastic 
reign of Esdward, when the King on his throne was well 
nigh himself a monk, was worthy of Harold’s lofty and 
independent spirit; it was another proof of his steady 
and clear-sighted patriotism. In truth, of the two great 
foundations of this reign, Earl Harold’s college at Waltham 
stands in distinct opposition, almost in distinet rivalry, to 
King Eadward’s abbey at Westminster. And it is not 
unlikely that Harold’s preference for the secular clergy 
may have had some share in bringing upon him the 
obloguy which he undergoes at the hands of so many 
ecclesiastical writers. It was not only the perjurer, the 
usurper, but the man whose hand was closed against the 
monk and opened to the married priest, who won the hate 
of Norman and monastic writers, With the coming of the 
Normans the monks finally triumphed. Monasticism, in 


* Seo Appendix L. Peter however, the son of Adelhard, could not hare 
immediately succeeded his father, na thelrio appears as Childmaster in 
1066. 

* Sco Appendix RR. 
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one form or another, was dominant for some ages. uur. x. 


Harold’s own foundation was perverted from his original 
design; his secular priests were driven out to make room 
for those whom the fashion of the age looked on as holier 
than they. At last the tide turned; men of piety and 
munificence learned that the monks had got enough, and 
from the fourteenth century onwards, the bounty of 
founders again took the same course which it had taken 
under Zthelstan and Harold. Colleges, educational and 
otherwise, in the Universities and out of them, again rose 
alongside of those monastic institutions which had now 


thoroughly fallen from their first love, In short, the Wisnow of 


Waltha 


foundation of Waltham, instead of being simply slurred {yess 
over as a monastic foundation of the ordinary kind, well ‘+= 


deserves to be dwelled upon, both as marking an era in 
our ecclesiastical history, and also as bearing the most 
speaking witness to the real character of ite illustrious 
founder. The care and thoughtfulness, as well as the 
munificence, displayed in every detail of the institution, 
the zeal for the advancement of learning as well as for 
mere ecclesiastical splendour, the liberal patronage of even 
foreign merit, all unite to throw a deep interest round 
Earl Harold’s minster; they would of themselves be 
enough to win him a high place among the worthies of 
England. No wonder then that this noble foundation 
Decame in a peculiar manner identified with ite founder ; 
no wonder that it was to Waltham that he went for prayer 
and meditation in the great crisis of his life, that it was at 
Waltham that his body found its last resting-place, that 
at Waltham his memory still lived, fresh and cherished, 
while elsewhere calumny had fixed itself upon his glorious 
name. No wonder too that the local relic became a centre 
of national worship; that the object of Harold's devotion 
became the badge and rallying-point of English national 
life; that the “ Holy Rood ”—the Holy Rood of Waltham 
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—became the battle-cry of England, the shout which 
urged her sons to victory at Stamfordbridge, and which 
still rose to heaven, as long as an English arm had life, 
in that last battle where England and her King were 
overthrown, 

At what time the foundation of Waltham was begun is 
not recorded, but the church was finished and consecrated 
in the year 1060, the ceremony being performed on the 
fitting day of the Invention of the Cross. The minster 
was hallowed in the presence of King Eadward and the 
Lady Eadgyth, and of most of the chief men of the land, 
clerical and lay. But the chief actor in that day's rite was 
neither the Bishop of the diocese nor the Metropolitan of 
the province. As Wulfstan had been brought from York 
to conseerate Cnnt’s minster on Assandun,! so this time 
also a Northern Primate came to consecrate Harold’s 
minster at Waltham, Stigand was now again in all 
orthodox eyes an usurper and a schismatic! Either this 
feeling had reached the mind of Harold himself, or else he 
found it prudent to yield to the prejudices of othere. 
Stigand was not called upon to officiate at the hallowing 
of his friend’s great creation. It is not likely that William, 
the Bishop of the diocese, was shut out on account of his 
Norman birth, as we find no traces of any such jealousy 
of him at other times. The occasion was doubtless looked 
on as one of such dignity as to call for the ministrations of a 
prelate of the highest rank, The new minster of Waltham, 
with its pillars fresh from the mason’s hand, and its altars 
blazing with the gorgeous gifts of its founder, was 
hallowed in all due form by Cynesige, Archbishop of 
York, 

The church was thus completed and consecrated; but 








* Soe vol. fp. 426. 
* The Waltham writer (De Inv, c. 16) goes #0 far as to say that Cynesige 
fisted “quia tune vecabat sedes Cantuarie.” See Appendix DD. 
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Harold seems to have taken two years longer fully to omar. x. 
arrange the details of his foundation, and to settle the Th Com 
exact extent of the lands which were to form its endow- Charter. 
ment. At the end of that time the royal charter which "%* 
has been already quoted confirmed all the gifts and 
arrangements of the founder. 


The prelate who had played the first part in the great Death of 
ceremony at Waltham did not long survive that event. tii 
Shortly before the close of the year Archbishop Cynesige y"e™ 
died at York, and was buried at Peterborough.! We read 106. 
that his successor was appointed on Christmas-day? Now 
the appointment would regularly be made in the Witena- 
gemét, and the Witenagem6t would, according to the 
custom of this reign, be holding its Christmas sitting at 
Gloucester. Such speed would have been impossible if 
the Witan had not been actually in session when the 
vacancy occurred. The absence of Cynesige is of course 
explained by his mortal illness. But his successor was on 
the spot, and he was no donbt on the alert to take care of 
his own interests. Ealdred, the Bishop of the diocese in Baldred 
which the assembly was held, was raised to the metro- jin" 
politan see which had been so often held together with Dee. 25, 
that of Worcester. Indeed, Ealdred himself, who had 
not scrupled to hold three bishoprics at once, for a 
while followed the vicious example of his predecessors, 
and held the two sees in plurality, His successor in the 
see of Worcester was not appointed till two years 
later. But the church of Hereford, which Ealdred had walter, 
administered for the last four years, now received a who 
pastor of its own. ‘That bishopric was given to Walter, a 1060-1079. 


* Chrona, Wig. and Potrib, 1060; Flor. Wig. to6o; Hugo Candidue 
(Sparko, 45). This last writer is loud in Cynesige’s praise, and records his 
gifta to Peterborough, which the Lady Eadgyth took away. 

°F, Wig. 1060. See Appendix I. 
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cuar.x, Lotbaringian by birth, anda chaplain of the Lady Eadgyth.? 
Either in this year or very early in the next? died Duduc, 
the Saxon Bishop of Somerset, who had sat at Wells ever 

Gi, since the days of Cnut. His see was given to another 

Beker of Totharingian, Gisa, a chaplain of the King. ‘These appoint 

1060-1088. ments, taken in connexion with Harold’s own appointment 
of Adelhard in his college at Waltham, must be carefully 
noticed. The influence of Harold, and with it the close 
connexion between England and Northern Germany, is 
now at ite height. 

From one however of the prelates now appointed the 
great Earl hardly met with the gratitude which he de- 
served. The story is one of the best illustrations of the 

Dispute way in which stories grow.) Duduo, the late Bishop of 
frwccn a the Sumorsietas, had received from King Cnut certain 
estates as his private property, among which, strangely 
enough, we find reckoned the abbey of Gloucester. Dudue 
is said to have made over these estates to his own church, 
and it is further said that the grant was made with the 
assent of King Eadward. Besides the lands, he had 
various moveable treasures which also he bequeathed to 
his church on his death-bed. But on the death of Dudue, 
Earl Harold took possession of all. The new Bishop, 
looking on this as a wrong done to his see, rebuked the 
Earl both privately and openly, and even meditated a 
sentence of excommunication against him. He never how- 
ever ventured on this final step, and Harold, on his election 
to the crown, promised both to restore the lands in question 
and to give others as well. ‘The fulfilment of this promise 
was hindered by Harvld’s death, which of course the 
Bishop looks on as 2 divine judgement, This is Gisa’s 


Cie, 
1061-1065, 


» Seo Appendix L. 

* In 1060, according to the Worcester Chronicle asd Florence ; in 1061, 
according to the Peterborough Chronicle, 

* On the dispute between Harold and Gisa, see Appendix $8, 
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story, and we have not Harold’s anewer to it. But it nar. x. 
is to be remarked that there is nothing in Gisa’s version Gim's own 
which at all touches any ancient possessions of the see, of the case, 
He speaks only of some private estates which Dudue 

gave, or wished to give, to his church, Gisa does not 

charge Harold with seizing anything which had belonged 

to the see before Dudue’s time; he simply hinders Duduc's 

gifts aud bequests from taking effect. Gisa says nothing 

of any appeal to the King, but simply of an appeal made 

Ly himself to the private conscience of Harold. ‘The 

natural inference is that Harold, as Earl of the shire, 

asscrted a legal claim to the lands and other property, 

that he disputed Dudue’s right to dispose of them, and 
maintained that they fell to the King, or to the Earl as 

his representative. As Dudue was a foreigner, dying 
doubtless without heirs, it is not unlikely that such would 

really be the law of the case.’ At all events, as we have 

no statement from the defendant and a very moderate one 

from the plaintiff, it is only fair to stop and think whether 

there may not have been something to say on the side 

of the Earl as well as on that of the Bishop. In any Exaggers- 
case, the simple statement of Gisa differs widely from the fom °f 
exaggerations of Inter writers. In their stories we hear Tt 
how Harold, instead of simply hindering a new acquisition 

by the church of Wells, plundered it of its old established 
possessions. While Earl, he drives the canons away and 

reduces them to beggary. As King, he seizes all the 

estates of the see and drives the Bishop into banishment. 

All this, I need not say, is utterly inconsistent with Gisa’s 


} This custom, if not universal, certainly prevailed in particular places. 
Among the customs of the town of Oxford (Domealay, 154 2) we read, 
‘quis oxtrancus in Oxeneford mancro deligons ot domum habens si 
pareatibus ibi vitam finierat, rex babebat quidguid reliquerit.” 
traneus” is not unlikely fo mean a “foreigner,” in the sense of a ni 
Durgher, but, if he were a non-Englishman, the case would be stronger atill. 
Compare the French droit @aubaine. 
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ensr.x. own narrative and with our other corroborative evidence. 


Later 


career of 


The story is an instructive one. By the colouring given 
to it by Gisa himself, and by the exaggerations which it 
received in Inter times, we may learn to look with a good 
deal of suspicion on all stories of the kind, The principle 
ie that the Church is in all cases to gain and never to 
lose; a regular and legal opposition to ecclesiastical claims 
is looked on as hardly less criminal than one which is 
altogether fraudulent or violent. 

Both our Lotharingian Bishops survived the Conquest ; 


Walter and Gisa survived the Conqueror himself. There is nothing 
Gisa, 





to conviet either of them of treason to England ; but Gisa 
at least does not seem very warm in his patriotism for 
his adopted country. He is quite ready to forgive William 
for the Conquest of England in consideration of the help 
which he gave him in his reformation of the church of 
‘Wells! Walter, on the other hand, is represented, in 
some accounts, as taking a prominent part in resistance 
to the Conqueror.? The tale rests on no good authority, 
but it could hardly have been told of one whose conduct 
was known to have been of a directly opposite kind. On 
the other hand, as both Walter and Gisa kept their sees 
till death, they must at least have shown a discreet amount 
of submission to the new state of things. Walter came, 
so we are told, to » sad and shameful end,* but an end 
in which questions of Norman, English, and Lotharingian 
nationality were in no way concerned. Gisa lived in 
honour and died in the odour of sanctity, and he fills » 
prominent place in the history of the church of Wells. 
He found his church small, poor, served only by four or 
five canons, who lived in houses in the town, and who, it 
is said, doubtless by a figure of speech, had sometimes to 





* See his language in pp. 18, 19 of his narrative, 
* Matth. Paris, Vite. xaiii, Abb. ii. 47. 
> Will. Malms. Gest. Pont, 300. 
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beg their bread! Gisa obtained various gifts from King omar. x. 


Fadward and the Lady Eadgyth, and afterwards from 
Willinm,? and he was also enabled to buy several valuable 
possessions for his church.? But he is most memorable 
for his attempt to bring in at Wells, as Leofric had brought 
in at Exeter, the rule of his countryman Chrodegang. 
‘Two synods held at Rome a few years earlier, one of them 
the second Lateran Council, had made various ordinances 
with the object of enforcing this rule, or one of the same 
kind, on all cathedral and collegiate clergy. In obedience 
to their orders, Gisa began to reform his church according 
to the Lotharingian pattern. "The number of the canons 
of Wells was increased ; their revenues were increased also ; 
but they were obliged to forsake their separate houses, and 
to use the common refectory and dormitory which Gisa 
built for them.’ This change was still more short lived at 
Wells than it was at Exeter, Whatever Gisa did was un- 
done by his immediate successor. 


1059. 


It is to be noticed that the innovations of Leofric at compit 
Exeter and of Gisa at Wells were conceived in quite another twe een clue 
spirit from Harcld’s foundation at Waltham. The changes ie 
made by the Lotharingian Bishops—for Leoftic, though Harold 


English by birth, was Lotharingian in feeling —were changes 
in a monastic direction. Leofric and Gisa did not indeed 


1 Hist. Bp, Som. 16-19, “(Tuno coclesiam sedis mem perspiciens case 
mediocrem, clerices quoque quatuor vel quinque absque chustro ot re 
fectorio eme ibidem . . . quos publice vivere et inhoneste mendicare 
necesaariorim inopin antes coegerat.” 

+ Seo Appendix S$. * Seo Appendix SS, _# Seo above, p. 85, 

"On theee synods, held April 13th aod May ret, 1059, seo Stubbs, 
Mosheimn, if. 47. 

* We have seen that he found his cancns “‘abeque claustro et refectorio,” 
things which they could perfectly well do without. ‘Then he goes on (p. 19), 
“Quos publicg vivero . . . canonical, ditatos, instruxi obedientin. Claus 
trum vero et refectorium et dormitorium ills preparavi, et omnia que ad 
Ihe necessaria et competentia fore cognovi, ad modum pairie mee lauda- 
biliter advecavi.” On the Provostship of Wells, part of this institution, see 
Professor Stubbs in Gentleman's Magizine, November, 1864, p. 624. 
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drive out their secular canons and put monks in their 
stead; neither did they, like Wulfstan at Gloucester, call 
on their canons to take monastic vows or bring them under 
the fulness of monastic discipline. A canon of Wells or 
Exeter could doubtless, unlike a monk, give up his office, 
and thereby free himself from the special obligations 
which it involved. But while he kept his office, he was 
obliged to live in what, as compared with the free life 
of the English secular priest, must have seemed a monastic 
fashion, One may suspect that the rule of Chrodegang 
was but the small end of the wedge, and that, if the 
aystem had taken root and flourished, the next step would 
have been to impose monastic vows and full monastic 
Giscipline upon all the capitular clergy. All this was 
ulterly alien to the feelings of Englishmen. Our country- 
men were, only too often, ready to found monasteries and 
to become monks. But they required that the process 
should be open and above-board. The monk should be 
amonk and the secular should be a secular, The secular 
had no mind to be entrapped into becoming a kind of 
half monk, while etill nominally keeping the secular cha- 
rocter, Earl Herold better understood his countrymen. 
‘When he determined om founding, not a inonastery but 
a secular college, he determined that it should be really 
secular. ‘The canons of Waltham therefore lived like 
Englishmen, each man in his own house on his own 
prebend, while the canons of Wells and Exeter had to 
submit for a while to the foreign discipline of the common 
refectory and. the common dormer. 

‘The Lotharingian prelates seem to have been among 
the great spreaders of that feeling about the uncanonical 
appointment of Stigand, which, as we have seen, had 
perhaps touched the mind even of Harold himedlf It 
is therefore not wonderful that the scruple had touched 


» See above, p. 454. 
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the mind of Eadward, and that it was by his authority cur. x. 
that the two new Bishops went to Rome to receive 
consecration at the hands of the lawfal Pope Nicolas." 

‘They refused to receive the rite from a Primate whose 
pallium had been received from an usurper, and, as Ealdred 

had as yet received no pallium at all, there was no other 
Metropolitan in the land to fall back upon.? The seruple 
however was not universal. Another great ecclesiastical 
preforment fell vacant during the absence of Walter and 

Gisa. Wulfrie, Abbot of Saint Augustine's at Canterbury, Death of 
one of the prelates who had appeared as the representatives At. 
of England at the Synod of Rheims, and who had been a Apilié, 
splendid benefactor to his own monastery,‘ died during 
the Easter festival.® ‘The news was brought to the King, 
seemingly while the Witan wore, as usual, in session at 
Winchester. ‘The royal choice fell on Athelsige, a monk theaige 
of the New Minster. He, we are told, followed Arch- theatta- 
bishop Stigand, and was by him hallowed as Abbot on $a) ben 
the day of the patron of his house, The ceremony was ete * 
performed at Windsor, a royal seat of which this is one May 26 
of our earliest notices.’ It would perhaps have been a * 
strong measure for Athelsige altogether to refuse the 
ministrations of one who was doubly his diocesan, alike 

as a monk of New Minster and as Abbot of Saint 
Augustine's. Moreover, the benediction of an Abbot was 


“FL Wig. 1061; Vita Eadw. 411; Aithelred Riev. X Soriptt. 387. 

» Seo Appendix DD. 

* Bee above, p. 113. 

4 W. Thorn, X Seriptt. 1785. 

* Chron, Potrib, ro6r, “And on pam sylfan geare for8ferde Wulfric 
abbod wt Ste Augustine innon Jere Easter wucan on xiv. Kal. Mai.” It 
is remarkable how many eminent persons—Earl Godwine, Archbishop 
Cynesige, and King Fedward himself are the most remarkable—died while 
the Witan were actually sitting, to the great convenience of those who had 
to cloct their successors, 

* On the form of appoints ent see Appendix I. 

7 On Windsor see Cod. Dipl. iv. 178, 29, 227, and Domesday, 56 6. 
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cur.x. not a matter of the same spiritual importance as the 
consecration of a Bishop. It was an edifying ceremony, 
but it was not a sacramental act. Still, when wo re- 
member that Earl Harold himself had chosen another 
prelate for his ceremony at Waltham, it shows some 
independence on the part of Ethelsige thus openly to 
communicate with the schismatical Primate. His conduct 
at all events did not lose him the royal favour. At 
some date between this time and the death of Eadward, 
Abbot Hifwine of Ramsey, he who had been ambassador 
to the Pope and the Cesar,’ resigned hie office, and Abbot 
Ethelsige, without laying aside his office at Canterbury, 
was entrusted with the rule of the great Huntingdonshire 
monastery.! 

Jeumeyo Tt in not quite clear whether Gis and Walter made 

Faldrel, their journey to Rome in company with some «till greater 

Gang "4 personages who went on the same road in the course of 

1061." the same year. The new Metropolitan of the North 
went to Rome after his pallium,’ and with him the Earl 
of the Northumbrians went as a pilgrim, accompanied 
by his wife, by his younger brother Gyrth, Earl of the 
East-Angles, by several noble thegns from Northum- 
berland, and by Burhhard, son of Earl Alfgar, a com- 
panion, it would seem, of Ealdred rather than of Tostig.* 
Harold, on his pilgrimage, had chosen the road through 
Gaul, in order to find out the strength of the enemy. 
Tostig, most likely starting from the court of his brother- 
in-law at Bruges, chose to make his journey wholly 


1 Soe nbove, pp: 113, 379+ 

* Hiist,Ramm. c. 119, We shall hear of Aithelsige again. 

* Chron, Wig. 1061, “Her for Ealdred biscop to Rome efter his 
pallium.” 

“The Worcester Chronicle merely saya, “And se corl Tostig and his 
wif onc foron to Rome.” The Biographer (410, 411) addo Gyrth, Gospatric, 
and others, as their companions, On Burhhard, eon of Ailfyar, vee Ap- 
pendix KK, 
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through those kindred lands with which England was cuar. x. 


now so closely connected. The Archbishop and the two 
Earls passed through Saxony and along the upper course 
of the Rhine, so that, till they reached the Alps, the 
whole of their course lay over Teutonic soil.’ They seem 
to have found Gisa and Walter already at Romo;? but 
the three prelates, besides the personal business which 
each had with the Pope, are mid to have been charged 
in common with one errand from the King. This was 
to obtain the papal confirmation for the privileges of 
his restored monastery at Westminster? A synod of 
some kind was sitting, in which the Earl of the North- 
humbrians was received by Pope Nicolas with marked 


honours. The illustrious visitors obtained the Pope’s Papal con- 


confirmation for the privileges of the rising minster of "7 


‘irmation 


Saint Peter, and they returned laden with letters from proses 
Nicolas to that effect.’ Walter and Gisa obtained with- minster, 
out difficulty the consecration which they sought;° but Raléred 
Ealdred was at first not only refused the pallium which "ued 


2 Vita Eadw. 410. “Transfretavit, et per Saxoniam e: superiores 
Rheni Snes Romam tatendit.” 
"Tb, 411.“ Venerant quoque ex precopto rogio..... Gyso ot 








ri 
* Hihel. Rivv, 386; Est de Seint Adward, 2324 et seqq. But the fact 
restaon better authority. ‘The Biographer (411) speaks of Ealdred aa going 
to Rome— ut ibi scilicot ot regim legationis caussam peroraret, et usum 
pallii obtineroi.” So Giaa himself (Hist. Ep, Som. 16) says that he came 
back * privilegium apostolice auctoritaiis mecum deferens.” 

* Vita Eadw. 410, ‘Rome ab Apostolico Nicolae, honore quo decebat 
susceptus, a laters ejus in ipsa Romana synodo ab eo coactus sedit vecundus.”” 
So Giss (u. s.) says “post peractam ibi synedum.” William of Malmesbury 
(Geet, Pont. 1.54) calls it  symodus quam contra simonincon coxgerat [Nico 
Iaus).” He also mentions the honoure shown to Tostig. But this eynod 
cannot have been, as Athelred (387) makes it, the Second Lateran Council, 
‘That assembly, according to the Chronicle of Bernhold of Constanz (Pert, 
-v. 427), was held in ro60, but the real date was April 13, 1059. Seo ite 
‘Acta in Periz, Legg. ti. Ap.177; Milinan, il. 49. And ef. above, p. 459. 

* See what profess to be the letters in Cod. Dipl. iv. 183. 
* Gisa himself (Hist. Ep, Som, 16) fixes the day to April 15th, 
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cur. x. he asked for, but was deprived, so far as » Pope could 
wade, deprive an English prelate, of all his preferments. The 
his see. ground for this harshness was, according to one account, 
the charge of simony; according to another, it would seem. 
to have beon an objection to an uncanonical translation 
or to the holding of two bishoprics at once? At any 
rate, Ealdred withdrew in confusion, The whole party 
now made ready to go back to England, but not in one 
body. Judith and the greater part of the company were 
sent first, and they reached England without any special 
adventure. But the Earl, and seemingly all the three 
Bishops, stayed behind to carry on the cause of Ealdred® 
At last, thinking the matter hopeless, they also set out 
Tostigand to return home. On their way they wore attacked by 
robbed of robbers, seemingly the robber nobles of the country.* 
fhe "ar ‘The brigands scem to have been specially apxious to seize 
the person of the Earl of the Northumbrians. A noble 
youth named Gospatric® said that he was the Earl, and 





+ Vita Eadw. 411. “ Apostolicis et pontificalibus decret’s examinantibus 
et omni synodo censente, a petitione sua repulaus, non eclum usum pallii 
non obtinuit, serum ab episcopatus gradu dejectus in hac confusions rece- 
dere habuit.” 

* Will, Malms, Gest. Pont. 154. ““Gisonem et Walterum voti compotes 
reddidit, qui essent non uequequsque contemnendee scientie et nullius 
notati ignominia simonim. Aldredum suapte responsione culpabilem utro- 
bique repertum omni honore severus exepoliavit.” But, ia his Life of 
‘Wallstan (Ang. Sac. i. 250), he says, “Nam nec ille Wigoracasi preealatuf 
‘enunciare, nee papa nisi cederet Eboracensi eum pallio insignire volebat.” 
‘The Biographer (411) is not very clear, but he seems rather to make the 
translation the objection ; Perscrutatus ergo qualiter ad macros accesaimet 
ondines, co gratuity conftente fnventus est m primo ordinationis sue epi- 
scopio [episcopo ia the printed text) ad aliud commigrsese contra canonea.” 

* Vita Eadw. 412, “Quum cans Aldredi episcopi dux in Roma pre- 
hondinaret diutius, usorem suam et omnem regie dignitatis sue comitatam 
premiserat crm wais majoris nameri hominibus, et hi processerant prospere.” 

* The Biographer, who frat (411) calls them “Iatronos,” afterwards (412) 
Promotes them into “militares,” 

* “Adclewens Gaius Patricius nomine ” (411). The same strange perver- 
sion of the name is made by Onleric (512 C). There can, I think, be no doubt 
that thin Goepstric a the Earl of William's reign. The Biographer describes 
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was carried off accordingly. But, after a while, the cur.x 
robbers, admiring his courage and appearance, not only 

set him free without ransom, but gave back to him all 

that they had taken from him.’ The rest went back to 

the presence of the Pope, with nothing but the clothes 

on their backs? Tostig scems now to have mingled 
threats and entreaties. One account describes the Pope 

as touched with the sad guise of the whole party, and as 
therefore yielding the more readily to Tostig’s petition 

in favour of Ealdred.* Another version makes the Earl 

take a higher tone. If the Pope and hie authority were The Pope 
so little cared for in his own neighbourhood, who could 3,4... 
be expected to care for his excommunications in distant of Tt, 
lands? He was fiorco enough towards suppliants, but rod re” 
he seemed unable to do anything against his own rebels. paltiom. 
Let him at once cause the property to be restored, which 

had most likely been seized with his own connivance. If 
Englishmen underwent such treatment almost under the 

walls of Romt, the King of the English would certainly 
withdraw all tribute and payment of every kind from 

the Roman see. He, Earl Tostig, would take care that 

the King and his people should know the truth in all 

its fulness. This aoconrt carries more of the stamp of 





him as boing “de ejusdem regis Adwardi genere.” ‘The kinamen both of 
Eadward and William are endless, but in this case we can really make out 
the kindred. Gonpa trie was the grandson of Eadwari’s halfsister; (Rrat 
‘enim ex matre Algiths, filia Uchtrodi comitis, quam habuit ox Algiva, lia 
Agelredi regis.” (Gin. Dum, X Scripts, 205,) Bee valet. ps 330 

* « Suis propriia rebus douatas,” says the Biographer, 412. 

* Will, Malms. Gest. Pont 154. “Ita differenti effecta quum regrede- 
rentur [he conceives Gias and Walter to have been of the party], una 
paritor erumna omace involrit; nam predonibus irruentibus, preter 
simplices vestes exspoliatis omnibus, sd numnum valens corporibus tamen 
‘llmsis Romam refugere. 

* Vita Eadw. 412. ‘Confuse ergo et miserabiliter reveris Romana 
piotas indoluit, verituaque dominus papa mazime clarissimi ducis potitio- 
nner,” Bo, 

* Will, Malms, Gost, Pont, 154, ““Futurum ut hee rex Anglorum 

VOL. TI. uh 
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cuar. x, truth with it than the other more courtly version. At 


II offecta 
of the prac- 
too of 


any rate, whether the voice of Tostig wae the voice of 
entreaty or the voice of threatening, to his voice the 
Pope at last yielded, Ealdred was restored to his arch- 
bishopric and invested with the pallium, on the single 
condition of his resigning the see of Worcester! The 
losses which the Earl and the Bishops had undergone 
‘at the hands of the robbers were made good to them 
out of the papal treasury,? and they set forth again on 
their journey homeward. They must have come back 
through France, as Burhhard died on the way at Rheims 

‘He was there buried in the churchyard of the lately hal- 

lowed abbey of Saint Remigius,* a house which his father 
Filfgar enriched for his ‘ake Ealdred, Tostig, and the 
rest came back, honoured and rejoicing, to England. 





But in this, as in so many other cases, we see the 
evil effects which followed on this passion for pilgrimages, 


pilgrimage. at least among Kings and Earls and other rulers of men. 


It was with a true wisdom that the Witan of England 
had hindered the intended pilgrimage of Edward! None 
but the great Caut could leave his realm without danger 
and keep distant nations in subjection by the mere 
terror of his name, We have seen what evils were un- 
doubtedly brought upon Normandy by the pilgrimage of 
Robert; wo have seen what lesser evile were most: likely 


‘audions tributam Sanoti Pots! merito Nicolao subtraheret, so non defutaram 
rerum veritati cuaggerende. Hoc minarum fulmine Romani territi papam 
flexerunt.” This follows & good hearty English denunciation, of which I 
have given the substance in the text, To the same effect in the Life of 
‘Wulfitan, fl. 250. 

1 Such is William of Malmosbury's account, The Biographor, in his 
Thetoric, leaves out the condition, 

? Vita Eadw. 412. “Ducem comolatas est caritativa allocutione, allstis 
insuper magis xeniia ox beati Petri largitate.” 

* Seo sbove, p. 113. Burbhard’s name is «till remembered there. 

«Seo Appendix KK, * Soe above, p. 116, 
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prought upon Ragland hy the pilgrimayeiof Heed. So cure, 
now the absence of her Earl, even on so pious » work, Melee 


brought no good to Northumberland, No doubt the Northen 


times must have seemed specially secure both at home during the 
and abroad, when two of the great Earls of England 2s 
could venture to leave the kingdom at the same time, #%6I- 
and when Northumberland could be deprived of the eare 

at once of her temporal and of her spiritual chief, Her 

only dangerous neighbour was bound to Tostig by the 

nearest of artificial ties. But so tempting an opportunity 

for a raid overeame any scruples which either gratitude 

or the tie of sworn brotherhood might have suggested 

to the mind of Malcolm, The King of Scots entered 
Northumberland; he cruelly ravaged the country, and 

did not even show reverence to Saint Cuthberht by 
sparing his holy isle of Lindisfarn.! ‘We have no further 

details, Whether Tostig took any kind of vengeance for 

this seemingly quite unprovoked wrong is by no means 

clear, A dark allusion of one writer may or may not 

imply that Tostig on his retumn revenged the raid of 
Malcolm and drove him to submit and give hostages? 
Otherwise we hear nothing more of Scottish affairs during 

the remaining yeurs of the reign of Eadward. 


It always marke a season of comparative quiet when 
cur attention is chiefly occupied by ecclesiastical affairs. 
During four whole years Malcolm's raid into Northum- 


* Sim, Dun, Gest. Regg. 1061, Interim rex Scottorum Malestmus sai 
‘conjuncti fratris, wilicet comitis Tostii, comitatum ferociter depopulatus est, 
violate pace sancti Cuthberti in Lindisfarnensi invwla,” And again in 1996, 
when reckoning up Maloclm's invasions of Northumberland ; “Semel 
Endwanlo regnante, quando Tosti comes Eboracensis profectus Romam 
fuerat.” ‘There acems to be a reference to this raid of Malcolm in Simeon, 
De Obe.Dun., Hinde 157. The lands of Arthelied, mother of Waltheof, 
‘wera sungento, vastate aint” at some time between the death of Siward 
and the coming of William, 

* See the passage of the Biographer quoted in Appendix FF, 

uh 
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berland is the only political or military event which we 
have to record. We now enter on the last year of this 


Vacancy of time of quiet. In the year following the pilgrimage of 


the s00 of 
Worcester. 


Legntes in 
and, 
Tas wi, 


Tostig, as Ealdred had at Inst given up the se of 
Worcester, a successor had to be chosen, England was 
at that moment blessed or cursed with visitors of a kind 
who, to say the least, did not in those days often reach 
her shores, namely Legates from the Roman eee. Pope 
Nicolas died soon aftar the visit of Ealdred and Tostig, 
and was succeeded by Alexander the Second, a name 
afterwards to become only too well known in English 
history. By commission from this pontiff, Ermenfrid, 
Bishop of Sitten, with a nameless colleague, came to 
England early in the yoar. It is clear that their errand 
had in some way to do with the appointment to the 
see of Worcester, besides any other matters with which 
they may have been charged, for the enlightenment of 
the King’s private conscience or for the forwarding of 
his foundation at Westminster’ It may be that their 
personal presence was thought needful in order to ensure 
the surrender by Ealdred of a bishopric to which he clave 
with special affection.t At any rate it was Ealdred who 
received the Legates, who conducted them on their 
journey through a great part of England, and who at 
last quartered them at Worcester, under the care of 
‘Wulfstan, the holy Prior of that church? There they 


* Vita Wet. 250. Baldred is to resign Worcester, and a good mosesor 
{to be chosen ; ‘“Hujus igitur conditionisarbitros, et quaedam alia ocolesi- 
ution negotin in Anglia expedituroe, cardinales adductos archiepiscopus regi 
exbibuit.” Florence (1062) calls them “ legntos sedis apostoliow .. . Ar 
menfredum neilicet, Sedunensern episcopum, et alium, qui a domino papa 
Alerandro pro responsin ecclesiaaticis ad regem Anglorum Kadwardam 
mid ... Wigornim ... degobant.” I quote the fullor Life by William of 
Malmesbury as Vita Wistani,” and the shorter one by Hemtng by name, 

2 Vita Wist. 250.“ Adeo illum amor Wigornie devinxert.” 

* Florence mentions their sojourn xt Worcester, and thelr admiration of 
‘Wolfatan; the Life makes them actually his guests, 
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were to tarry through Lent, waiting for the Easter cuss. x. 
Gemét, in which the King and his Witan were to decide 

on all the matters which had brought them to England.! 

‘With regard to the succession to his see of Woreester, Ealirel 
Ealdred was for a while doubtful between two candidates. {2ubtfs! 
One was Aithelwig, now Abbot of Evesham, who had so Ztielmiz 
long acted as his deputy in the administration of the Wulta, 
Hwicoian diocese. This prelate is described as a man 

of noble birth and of consummate prudence in all matters 

human, perbaps in matters divine also.? One part at 

least: of his chamucter was not belied by his actions. We 

shall find that he lived in high favour equally under 
Eadward, Harold, and William, and died in full possession 1077. 
of his abbey cleven years after the Conquest. He was 

not unnaturally anxious to succeed to the fall possession 

of a see which he had so long administered, and with 

whose affairs he must have been thoroughly eonversant.* 

Ealdred himeelf doubted for » while whether the see 

would be more safely entrusted to the worldly wisdom of Wourmax 
Kithelwig or to the simple piety of Wulfatan the Prior.' fray sr! 
‘Wolfstan, the friend of Harold, was now about fifty years orter 
of age? Ho was tho son of Aithelstan,® a thegn of 
Warwickshire, and his wife Walfgifu, and he must have 


\ FL Wig. © Exspectantes romponsum sum legationis usque ad curiam 
regalem proximi pasche.” So the Life, but leas clearly. 

* Seo above, pp. 379. 446+ 

* Vita Wist. 251. “Maxime quantum ad seculum prudenti#, quan- 
‘tum ad religionem non minime.” But the Evesham historian (p. 87) calls 
|him “ honostis moribus valde probatum, tam generis nobilitstequam divins 
loge ac sxculari prodentis plurimum valentem.” 

* Hist, Evesh. pp. 98, 89. 

* Vite Wet. 251, “Quamvis Aithelwius solicite anniteretur partibus.” 

"Tb, “ Aldredus, pro pacto quod fecerat Apostolico, nonnullo tempore 
actaverat animo; utrum ad episcopatim eligeret Ethelwii perepicacem 
induatriam in encule, an Wletani simplicom religionem ia Deo. Erant 
enim illi virl Wigornensis dicossis diverso reepectu praestantisami,” 

7 Flor. Wig. 1062.“ Anno eetatia sue plus quinquagesimo.” 

* Athelstan in the Life, Batstan according to Florenoe, 
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one. been bom among the horrors of the later years of 


406:-,  Aithelred, Brought up, not as a monk, but as a lay 


‘ys. student, in the abbey of Peterborough, he made great 


Born sbost proficiency in the learning of the time under « master 


Hialifeand Whose name Ervenius seems to imply a foreign origin.’ 
charter’ His parents, as they grew old, took monastic vows by 
mutual consent, but Wulfetan for some while lived as a 
layman, distinguished for his success in bodily exercises 
as well ss for his virtuous and pious demeanour. His 
chastity especially was kept unsullied under unusually 
severe trials. At last, when he still could not have been 
1033-1038. above twenty-six years old,’ he received ordination as a 
presbyter at the hands of Brihtheah, Bishop of Worcester. 
This was somewhat against his own will, as ho shrank 
from the responsibilities of the priesthood. The friendly 
prelate vainly pressed on him a good secular living in 
the neighbourhood of the city.t But the purposo of 
Woalfeton was fixed, and Brihtheah had coon to admit 
him as a movk of the cathedral monastery, where, after 
a while, he was promoted by Baldred to the rank of 
Prior$ Here he distinguished himself by every monastic 


* Vite Wlet 244. Ervonius was # skilful illuminator, and wrote « ancra- 
mentary for King Cnut and a psilter for the Lady Emma. Cnut (249) 
gave both the books to the Emperor Conrad; his eon Henry the Third 
gave them to Ealdred, who brought them back from Kéln and gave them 
to Wolfstan, Emma bad another pralter whoo adventures in Normandy 
‘we havo already come across, See above, p. 236. 

* Tho story is given at length in the Life, p. 245. 

* Bribthoah waa Bishop from 1033 to 1038 (Chron. Wig. 1033, Ab. 1038). 
This fixes the date of Wulfitan’s ordination and profession. Brihtheah 
‘was one of the embassy which took Gunhild to Germany (Heming Cart. 
67), Ho had a brother Athelwig, who onlaged the presbytery of Saint 
Poter’s Church in Worcester (Ib. 342). 

* Vita Wist, 246. “‘Obtulit ot plusquam semel antistes coclesiam sub- 
urbanam, cujus opulenti reditas ad quotidiaam stipem satis superque 
sufficerent.” 

* Th. 247. “*Prepositus, ut tune, prior, ut nano dieitur, monachoram 
constitutus.” “Prior ot pater congregationls,” mys Florence, adding “ab 
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perfection; he was eminent as a preacher, and it is still car. x. 


more interesting to read of his habit of going throuya 
the country to baptize the children of the poor, to whom 
—+o our monastic informants tell ue—the greedy secular 
clergy refused the first sacrament exeept on payment of 
a fee! The virtues of Wulfstan drew to him the notice 
of many of the great men of the realm. The famous 
Godgifa, the wife of Leofrie, was his devoted admirer? 
But the same virtues gained him a still nobler and more, 
powerful votary; he became, as we have seen, the special 
friend of Earl Harold Ealdred now hesitated between 
Wolfstan and Zithelwig as his successor at Worcester. 
‘The King, wo are told, was minded that the ece should 
be filled by a canonical election, which however of course 
did not shut out the right of the Witan to confirm or to 
reject the choice of the ecclesiastical cloctore. The papal 
Legates soon marked the virtues of Wulfstan, and became 
eager on his behalf, They spent their Lent in successful 
efforts to secure his election, especially in exhortations to 


the clergy and people of Worcester.‘ Presently the choice Wulftan 
of the local body came before the Witan of the reali for Sued, 


confirmation. The Legates appeared before the Gemét ; 
the diplomacy of the time doubtless required that their 


Aldredo epixcopo ponitur.” It will be remembered that ina cathedral 
monastery the Bishop was Abbot ; the Prior therefore was the immediate 
head of the society. 

* Vita Wat. 248. “Jam onlm venalitas ex infernalibas umbris emereerat, 
ut nec ilud gratia presbyteri praberent infantibus sacramentum, si non 
infarcirent parentes marrupiura.” Adam of Bremen iv. 30) brings the 
same charge aguinst the Norwegian and Danish clergy ; but he allows it to 
be shalr only fault, and aitributes it to the unwillingnoas of the “ bar- 
bariaun to pay tithe. 

* Heming, Vita Wet. Angl. Seer. i. 541.“ Venerabilia Interea comi- 
ima Godziva, fama bonitatis sndiin, tt lam eomit gwe 
visoeribas, ot diversi hajua mecoli subvenire necearitatibus.” 
Appendix E, 

+ Will. Malms, Vita Whit, 248. See above, p. 42. 

* See Appendix I. 
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business with the King should not be decided without the 
national approval. ‘The succession to the see of Worcester 
came on among the other business of the assembly, and 
the Legates themselves took on them to speak on bebalf 
of the holy Prior? Not s voice was raised in oppo- 
sition; every speaker bore his witness to the incomparable 
merits of Wulfstan. Both Archbishops, Stigand and 
Ealdred, spoke in his favour; so did Ailfgar, the Earl 
of the provines, and Wulfsten’s personal friend Earl 
Harold The approval of the Gem6t was unanimous. 
‘The only difficulty was to be found in the unwillingness 
of Walfstan himself to take upon him the cares and 
responsibilities of the episcopal office. As soon as the 
vote was given, messengers were sent to ride at full 
speed to Worcester, and to bring the Prior in person 
before the assembly. Walfatan obeyed the summons, 
but, amid general shouts of dissent, he pleaded his un- 
fitness for the vacant office’ He declared, even with am 
oath, that he would rather lose his head than become 
Bishop. His scruples were in time shaken by the Legates 
and the Archbishops, who pleaded the duty of obedience 
to the holy see, and at last by the exhortations and 


> Vita Wist. 25t. “Ad curiam revers, dum Wigornensis episoopi 
‘ventilaretur electio, nomen ejus tulerunt in medium.” It must havo been 
‘a wholesome thing for Roman Cardinals to come face to face with an 
assambly in whose proceedings order and fresdom hud already learned to 
kkisa one another. 

* Th, “ Aditipulatantur votis carlinalium archiepiscop! Cantuarionsis et 
‘Bboracensis, ile favore, iste teatimonio [I suppose this means that Ealdred 
spoke from his own knowledge, and Stigand from the report of others). 
‘ambo judicio. Accedebant laudibus etiam comites Haraldus ot Elgarun, 
par insigne fortitudinis, non ita reigionia.” 

* Th, “Sanctus ergo nd curiam exhibitus jubetur muscipere donum 
‘episoopatus [the King’s writ 1]. Contra ille niti, ot xe honori tanto imparem 
ceunctis reolamantibus clamitare,” 

«FL Wig. 1062. “Ilo obstinatimimo renuente, seque indignum accl- 
mante et cum sacramento etiam affirmante se multo Lbentius deoollation! 
quam tam alte ordination! succumbere velle.” 
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reproofs of a holy anchorite named Wulfsige, who had cu. 
been for forty years cut off from the society of men.) 

But the process of persuasion in the mind of Wulfstan 

was evidently a long one. The formalities of his eccle- 

siastical confirmation and of the final rite of consecration 

were not completed till the month of September. One 

is half disappointed to read that he refused the ministra- 

tions of Stigand, and sought for consecration at the 

hands of Ealdred. A direct Roman influence, embodied 

in the persons of Roman Legates, had doubtless taught 
Wulfstan that Stigand was a scbismatic. Ermenfrid and 

his colleague seem even to have been the bearers of a 

formal decree of suspension against the Archbishop. 
Wulfitan however drew a distinction which the facts of Wulfsan 
the case amply bore out. Stigand, whether canonically Mk 
appointed or not, was, in law and in fact, Archbishop prelesiin, 
of Canterbury. The Bishop-elect therefore did not scruple but is eon- 
to make his profession of canonical obedience to him. fanned.” 
He did not scruple thus far to acknowledge the legal 
primacy of an Archbishop appointed by the King and 

Witan of England. It was only the sacramental rite of 
cunseeration which he sought at the hands of a Primate 

whose canonical position was open to no cavil. For this Wulftan 
he went to the newly-appointed Metropolitan of North- (.c.'s, 
humberland, and was consecrated by him at York, eet 
Ealdred bad however to declare, perhaps before the 1062. 





1 « Frustra cardinales cum archiepiccopis trivissent operam, nisi refi 
ienti pretendissent parse obedientiam.” So saya the Life, p. 231, ami the 
argument ia one which would doubilese be used, though one may doubt 
whether Stigand was specially eloquent on belalf of the papil cla 
But tho matter was clearly not scttled at once in the Eastor Gemét, 
Florence witnesses to the final permunsion wrought by the “incluste" 
Waltsige, who, afer his long selitudo, win not likely to be among the 
awembied Witan, (We shall hear of Wallsige again.) The dates aly 
Prove the delay. Florence tells us that the canonical wuufimuation was un 
Angust ayth, the consecration on September Sth. 
* See Appendix DD, 
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cuar.x. assembled Witan,! that he claimed no authority, eccle- 
siastical or temporal, over the Bishop of Worcester, either 
on the ground of his having been consecrated by him or 
on that of his having formerly been a monk under his 
obedience® Scandal however added that Ealdred contrived 
to altach a large share of the estates of the sce of 
Worcester to his own archbishopric.’ 
The Kings The other ecclesiastical event of this purely ecclesiastical 
Wales. year has been mentioned already. Earl Harold’s minster 
Eaver! at Waltham had been consecrated two years earlier, By 
this time he had settled the details of his foundation and 
of ite endowments. His gifts and regulations were now 
confirmed in due form by a royal charter. As the signa- 
tore of Walfatan is not attached to the document, we 
may suppose that the charter was granted in the same 
Easter Gemot in which Wulfetan’s election was approved. 
Aafwig, And one more ecclesiastical appointment must, at some 
Attet slight sacrifice of chronological order, be recorded in this 
Miowter- ection, The following year was marked by the appoint 
ment, or perhaps the restoration, of a near kinsman of Earl 
Harold, seemingly a brother of his renowned father, to 
the office of Abbot of the New Minster at Winchester, the 
great house raised by Eadward the Unconquered in memory 
of his father Alfred. It seems strange that a brother of 
Godwine, if he desired preferment at all, should have had 
to wait for it so long. And it is possible that, like some 
other prelates, he had given up his office and now only 
took it again. But in either case this was the year of his 


1 FL Wig. 1062. ‘Coram rege et regaf optimatibus.” Or, us Florence, 
‘when he speaks of the Witan, is rather fond of using popular language, this 
‘may mean some sroaller council. 

"Th. Se uullum jun coclesiastion seu sculars subjectionis mper eum 
dcincepe vello clamare, nes propter quod ab oo comsecralus ort, neo quia 
‘ante consecrationem ejus monachus factus est.” 

* See Appendix 00. 

« See Appendix RR. 
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final appointment. The name of the new or restored pre- cuar. x. 
late, Abbot Alfwig, the uncle of King Harold, will meet 
us again in the very crisis of our history? 


§.2. The Welsh War and its Consequences. 
1062-1065. 


‘The year of the last-named appointment, or rather the Renewed 
last days of the year of the consecration of Wulfstan, Oras" 
carries us at once among scenes of a widely-different kind 196. 
from ecclesiastical ceremonies whether at Rome, York, 
Waltham, or Winchester. The peace of the land is again 
threatened, and the Earl of the West-Saxons again stands 
forth as the one champion in whose bands England could 
trust her destinies. In the course of the year of Wulfstan’s 
consecration the ravages of Gruffydd of Wales began again 
with increased fury. He entered the diocese of the new 
prelate, and he seems to have carried his arms even beyond 
the Severn,? renewing his earlier exploit of Rhyd-y-Groes. 

The damage which he had done to the English territory, whee, 
and the insults which he had thus offered to his lord King Stat 
Eadward, formed the main subject- of discussion at the peor 
Christmas Gemét, which was held ss usual at Gloucester. 


* Soo Apponpix TT. 

* This is implied in the verves of the Biographer, p. 425; 

“Quis canit oociduos modulator in orbs Britannos, 
Gentem Caucasiis rupibus ingenitam, 
Indemitam fortemque nimis regnante Griphino, 
Noo jam conteniam Gnibus oociduls 1 
‘Ultra sed celeris carsum tolit arma Syreme, 
‘Vimgue jus regnum pertulit Angligenum.” 

* ‘This is implied in the Worcester Chronicle, 1063. “ On piasum geare 
for Harold orl mfer Middanwinire of Gleaweceastre to Rudelan.” 
Florence is fuller. Harold goes “juseu regis Eadwardi,” and the reason 
‘assigned in “ ut regem Walanorum Griffinum, propter frequentes depopula- 
tiones quas in Anglorum finibus agebat, ac verecandiss quas domino suo 
regi Eadwardo mepe faciebat, occideret." A bill of attainder was seemingly 
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It is to be noticed that we now hear nothing of Gruffyad’s 
old ally and father-in-law, Earl Hlfgar. His last recorded 
acta are peaceful ones, those namely of recommending 
‘Walfstan for the bishopric of Worcester and of signing the 
‘Waltham charter. Two years later we find his son Eadwine 
in possession of his earldom. It is therefore likely that 
Zilfgar died about this time, and the appointment of Eadwine 
is not unlikely to have taken place in this very Christmas 
Gemét. But it is certain that Alfgar, if living, was not 
deemed trustworthy enough to be commissioned to act 
against his old ally; nor was his young successor, if he 
were desd, deemed fit to grapple with so dangerous an 
enemy. A stronger hand than that of Ailfgar or Eadwine 
was needed thoroughly to deal with the faithless Briton. 
His ravages had doubtless again fallen heavy upon 
Herefordshire, and Herefordshire was now under the 
government of Harold. But it was doubtless not as Earl 
of this or that earldom, but as the first man of the king- 
dom, as something like an elected Etheling, that Harold 
now undertook to rid England once for all of this ever 
recurring plague, Notwithstanding—perhaps rather be- 
cause of—the time of the year, the Earl determined to 
strike a sudden blow, in the hope of seizing or putting to 
death the turbulent Under-king. Harold set forth with a 
small force, all mounted, therefore most likely all of them 
housecarls,! and hastened with all speed to Rhuddlaa on 
the north-east frontier of Wales. The spot is famous in 
later history as the seat of a Parliament of the great 
Edward, and its military position is important, as standing 


passed agains: Gruffydd, just like that which, at another Gloucester Geméi, 
‘nifie years before, had been passed against Rhys, the brother of the otber 
Gruffydd, See above, p. 355. 

1 FL Wig. 1063. ‘*Equitatu non molto secum assumpte.” The house- 
carla wore clearly the oaly troops fitted for a sudden onterprisa of thiskind. 
Biding to the field, but fighting on foot, they were dragoons in the earlier 
senso of the word. 
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at no great distance from the sca, and commanding the cur. x. 
vale of Clwyd, the southern Strathclyde. There Gruffydd 
had @ palace, the rude forerunner no doubt of the stately 
castle whose remains now form the chief attraction of 
Rhuddlan! The Welsh King heard of the approach of 
the English; he had just time to reach the shore and to 
-eseape by sea, Earl Harold was close in pursuit, and the 
eseape of Gruffydd was a narrow one; but he did escape, 
and the main object of this sudden expedition was 
thwarted. Harold's foree was not strong enongh to endure 
a long winter campaign in so wild a lend; so he contented 
himself with burning the palace and the ships which were 
in the haven. On the same day on which this destruction 
was done he ect out on his way back to Gloucester.? 

Harold’s attempt at a sudden blow had thus, through Hart's 
an unavoidable accident, been unsuccessful. It was there- Se"... 
fore determined to open a campaign on a great scale, which ° 1063. 
should crush the power of Gruffydd for ever, It was in 
this campaign that the world first fully learned how great 
a captain England bad in her future King. Never was a 
campaign more ably planned or more vigorously executed. 

The deep impression which it made on men’s minds is Its perma- 
shown by the way in which it is spoken of by writers who Rem cftet 
lived a hundred years later, when men had long been ™és 
taught to look on Harold and his house as a brood of 
traitors and perjurers. John of Salisbury, writing under Testimony 


tho Angevin Henry, chooses this campaign of Harold as of Joba «t 


the most speaking example of the all-important difference tm ir 
between a good general and a bad one, The name of brensia 
Harold could of course not be uttered without some of 
the usual disparaging epithets, but the faithless usurper 


is painted as a model of every princely and soldier-like 





1 Seo the ontrien about Rhudllan Castle (“castellun quod Roclent 
vocatur”) in Domesday, 269. 
+ FL Wig. 1063." Eademque die reli.” 
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cuar.x, excellence.!_ He compares the days of Harold with his 
own, and wishes that England had captains like him to 
drive back the marauders who, in his own timo, harried 
her borders with impunity? Another writer of the same 
age, the famous Giraldus, attributes to this campaign of 
Harold the security which England enjoyed on the side of 
the Welsh during the reigns of the three Norman Kings.? 
These two writers, evidently speaking quite independently 
of each other, give us several details of the campaign. 
Their atatements are fully borne out by the witness of 
Eadward’s Biographer, and the whole account fits without 
difficulty into the more general narrative given by the 
Chroniclers. : 

Hwreldand The campaign opened in tho last days of May. The 

invade plan of Harold embraced @ combined attack on the Welsh 

Mais, territory from both sides. He himeelf sailed with a fleet 

1063. from Bristol, the haven from which he had set sail on so 
different an errand twelve years before. Meanwhile Tostig 





* Joan. Berisb, Polyo. vi. 6 (iv. 16-18 Giles) His general argument 
is,“ Videane quantum electio ducis et exercitium juventutis militie con 
ferant 1” He introduces Harold t ur; ‘ Anglorum reoens narrat historia, 
quod, quum Britones, irraptione facts, Angliam depopalarentar, a plissimo 
roge Edwardo ad eos expugnandos missus oat dux Haraldus, vir quidem in 
amis streouus [his common epithet with Florence]. et lsadsbilium operam 
fulgens insignibus, ot qui tam suam quam suoram poset spud posteros 
gloriam dilatare, nisi meritorum titulos, nequitiam patris imitans, perfide 

ipto regno, decoloraret.” 

+ He onlarges at some length on the inadequate preparations made in 
hig time to resist the invaders ; “Nivicollini Britones irraunt, et jem pro- 
tendunt terminos suos, et egressi de cavernis suis latebrisque silvarum, 
plana occupant, ncbilium procerum, videntibus ipels, impugnant, expognant, 
ot diruunt, aut sibi retinent, manitiones.” After some thetorical com- 
plaints of the luxury of hia own age, he goes on, “Depopulantur ili Snes 
nostros; dum javentus nostra instruitar, ot dum nobis miles armatur, hoetia 
ovedit,” Presently comes the account of Harold. 

* De Tllaud. Wallis. if. 7, ap. Angl. Secr. ii. 451. He describes Harold's 
campaign, and adds, “Ob has igitar tam eruentns tamquo rooentos Anglorom 
do hac gente victorisa primi tres Normannorum reges in tanta anbjectione 
tamaue pacifcam suis diebus Walliam tenuere,” His notions of the pesoe 
of the three Norman reigns are a little exaggerated, 
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set forth with a mounted land foree from Northumberland.’ czar. x. 
The brothers met, at some point doubtless of central Wales, 

and began a systematic harrying of the country. The 
military genius of Harold was now conspicuously shown 

in the way in which he adapted himself to the kind of 
warfare which he had to wage. Nothing could be better 
fitted than the ancient English tactics for a pitched battle 

with an equal enemy, But here there was no hope or fear 

of pitched battles, and the enemy to be dealt with was one 
whose warfare was of a very different kind, ‘The English 
houseearle, with their heavy coats of mail and huge battle- 

axes, were eminently uniitted to follow a light-armed and 
active foe through the hills and valleys of Wales, Ralph 

the Timid had brought himself and his army to defeat by 
compelling his Englishmen suddenly to adopt the tactics 

of France ;? the valiant Earl of the West-Saxons proved Harda 
hia true generalship by teaching his soldiers to accustom *2pis 
themselves to the tactics and the fare® of Welshmen, ‘i 
‘The irregular English troops, the /yrd, the levies of the 
shires, did not differ very widely from the Welsh in their 

way of fighting, But it is not likely that Harold would 

enter on such a campaign as this without the help of at 

least a strong body of tried and regular soldiers. We 
must therefore believe that Harold actually made his 


4 Flor, Wig. 1063.“ Frater suus comes Tostinus, ut rex mandarat, com 
equestri ooourrit exercit” ‘The Worcester Chronicle says, “Tostig fr 
mid landforde cngoan.” “Landford” is hero oppotod to Harold's floet, 
‘Tostig had probably troops of both kinds in his army, but the ““equestris 
‘exercitas ” implies thot eome were bousecarls, 

2 Bee above, p. 396. 

® Giraldua (Angl. Scr. ii. 452), in his very curious remarks on the 
Fight way to carry on a Welsh war, enlarges on the necessity of being 
prepared for poor fare, The marchers aro “gens... cibo potuque non 
delica'a, tam Cerere quam Bsccho caussis urgentibus sbstinere parata.” 
Cf, the description of the Welah in the hexameters of William of Armorica 
{in the Ath book of his Philippis, Duchemne, v. 151. It waa now no doubt 
‘that Harold showed that power of enduring “ infinitos Inbores, vigilins, ot 
inediam ” of which the Biographer (409) spoaks. See above, p. 38. 
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caar.x. housecarls follow the tactics suitable to the country. 
They gave up the close army of the shicld-wall; they 
exchanged their coats of mail for leather jerkins; they 
laid aside their heavy axes; they kept their swords, but 
they were to trust mainly to the nimble and skilful vse of 
Harold the javelin for attack and of the shield for defence. Thus 
ramcosund attired, the English, under their great leader, proved more 
Wales,“ {hana match for the Welsh at their own weapons. Un- 
happily we bave no geographical details of the campaign, 
but we have » vivid picture of its general nature, and 
we can see that it must have spread over a large part 
of the country. There were no pitched battles; but the 
English, in their new array, everywhere strove with success 
against the enemy. Every defensible spot of ground was 
stoutly contested by the Britons; but even the most in- 
aceessible mountain fastnesses proved no safeguard against 
the energy of Harold? He won skirmish after skirmish, 


2 The Biographer (425) makes @ distinct allusion to the change of 

tactics ; 
* Quum voluores Angli cub Haroldo preside juncti 
‘Tostini cuncis agminibusque citis.” 

Were this writer lees rhetorical, one might think that cunei meant specially 
the housecarls, as distinguished from the *agmina cite” of the light 
armed. Cf. Giraldun (i. 451) ; “Haroldus ultimus, qui pedes ipse, camque 
podeatri turma et levibus armis victuquo pairix conformi (see on the Welah 
fare just above), tam valide totam Kambrism et cireuivit et transpeno- 
trait.” But the fallest account is given by Jot of Salisbury (iv. 18) ; 
*Quum ergo gentis cognosceret levitatem, quasi pari certamine militiaen 
ligens expeditam, oun eis conruit cengrediendum, Jovem exereens arma 
turam, perornatus incedene fnvciis poctua ct preduro toctus corio, misaili~ 
bus ecrum levia objestans ancilia, et in eos contorquens nune spicula, nane 
mucronem exerosns, sic fagientium vestigiis inhierebat, ut premeretur * pede 
pes ot cuspide caspin’ et umbo umbone repelleretur,” 








"Gnarue inaccessis sorvbibus se credere mileo, 
‘Tutius hostiles involet unde acies, 
Saltibus et scopulis fretus regione maligna, 
Sic verat longa lite duces geminon.” 
So John of Salisbury (iv. 18); “Nivium itaque collem ingreerus, vastavit 
omnia.” 
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and each scene of conflict was marked, we are told, by a omar. x. 


trophy of stone, bearing the proud legend, “ Here Harold 
conquered”? Such a warfare was necessarily mercilese. 
‘The chject was to bring the Welsh to thorough submission, 
to disable them from ever again renewing their old ravages. 
Harold was fighting too with enemies who know not 
what mercy was, who gave no quarter, who, if they ever 
took a prisoner, instead of putting him to ransom, cut off 
his head? We are not therefore surprised to hear that 
every male who resisted was put to the sword.? One of 
our informants is even driven to the rhetoric of the East 


to express the greatness of the slanghter.t Such terrible The Welsk 


execution soon® broke the spirit of the Welsh. They sub- ™™* 


mitted and gave hostages, they bound themselves to 
tribute, and pronounced sentence of deposition and out- 
lawry upon Gruflydd.! The King who bad reigned over 


* Gireldus (ii. 451). “In cujus victori sigoum perpetuamque mo- 
moriam lapides in Wallia, more antiquo in titulum erectos, locia in quibas 
victor exatiterat, literas hujwocmedi insculptas babentca plurimoe 
venles ; Hic fait victor Haroldus.” Iam not aware that any of these 
monuments now remain. The stones at Trelech in Monmouthabire, some- 
times thought to be a memorial of one of Harold's victories, must be far 
colder, and Gwent is not likely to have been the scene of war. 

* Giraldas (ii 453). “Ibi capiuntor milites, bie docapitantar; ibt redi- 

mmuatur, bic perimuntur.” 
18. “Usque ed miserationem parvulorum omnem. 
potuit interficiens, in ore gladii prcavit provinciam.” 
So Harold's biographer, though confounding the chronology (see Appendix 
BR), seye (Vite Haroldi, 155) truly onough, “ Viribus autom corporis 
quantum prestiterit, quam acer et strenuus (mark the standing epithet) 
‘snimis armiaque innotuerit, subscta, immo ad internecionem per Haroldum 
pene delets, Wallis est experts.” Cf. Kalckstein, Robert der Tapfere, p. 14, 
and the passage in the Chronicle of Saint Wandrillo there discussed. 

* Giraldua (ii 451). “Ut in cailem fore mingenlem ad pariolem non 
seliquerit.” 

+ John of Salisbury extends the campaign over two years, and Florence 
places the death of Grufyld in 1064. But both the Worcester and the 
Peterborough Chronicles distinetly place the whole story between May and 
August 1063. 

CFL Wig. 1063. “Regem suum Grifinum exlegantes abjocerunt.” 

VoL. 11. Ti 
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all the Welsh kin,’ the warrior who had been hitherto 
invincible, the head and shield and defender of Britons? 
was now thoroughly hated by his own people. The war 
and its results were laid upon him as s crime;* yet we 
cannot doubt that, in the days of success, the Welsh people 
had been ss eager as their King to carry spoil and 
slaughter along the Saxon border, But now outlawry was 
not a doom hard enough for the fallen prince ; death alone 
was the fitting punishment for his crimes. In the month 
of August in this year, Gruffydd the son of Llywelyn, the 
last victorious hero of the old Cymrian stock, the last 
British chief whose name was really terrible in Saxon cars, 
was put to death hy men of his own race, and his head was 
sent to the conqueror.* 


‘TheWelsh Harold had thus been merciless as long as resistance 


kingdom 
ranted to 


nd Ra 


wallon. 


lasted ; but, as soon as the foe eubmitted, he showed the 
same politic and generous lenity which he slways showed 
towards both foreign and domestic enemies. ‘The head of 
Gruffydd and the beak of his ship* were brought as 


» Chron, Wig, 1063. “Se wees kyning ofer eall Wealeyn.” 

4 T quote literally the Brat y Tywysogion. Ita wrong date, 1051, is 
corrected in the Annales Cambrise into 1063. “Griffinus filius Lewelini 
rex Britonum nobilissimus delo svorum oocisua est” 

* Chron. Wig. Ho is slain “fram ble agenum manaum, purh pat gewin 
te he won wip Harold cori.” 

“The Peterborough Chronicler is almost startling in his terge brevity ; 
“And Jest fole heom gislodon and’ to bugon, and foron 4ySéan to, and 
‘ofslogon heora eyng Griffin and brohton Harolde his beafod." The words 
in Italics might mean that they went and slew Gruffydd by Harold's order, 
inshort that his death, in conformity with the vote of the Christmas Gemot 
(veo abore, p. 475), was required by Harcld as part of the conditions of 
Peace. Such a demand, severe as it may seem, wonld doubileas have been 
logal. But this does not seem a necessary meaning of the wonls, and the 
expressions of ths Worcester writer, of Florence, and of the Welab 
Chronicle read as if the deed was distinctly the work of the Welah them- 
selves, By John of Salisbury's time it was forgotten that Groffydd was 
Killed by his own people; with him Harcld “reges copit et capita eorum 
regi qui cum misornt prescuiavit” (iv, 18), 

* Chron, Wig. “And Harold hit (Gruffydd’s head] pam kynge brobte, 
and his scipes hesfod and pa bone permid.” I do not know what the 
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trophies to King Eadward, His kingdom was granted cna. x. 


to his two brothers or kinsmen, Bleddyn and Rhiwallon, 
who received the land as Under-kings of the English 
Emperor, But, according to the precedent set on the 
earlier submission of Gruffydd,? a considerable part of the 
‘Welsh territory was now incorporated with the English 
kingdom, In the North the vale of Clwyd, containing 
Graflydd’s palace at Rhuddlan, was added to the English 
shire of Chester, and in the South, the land of Gwent, or 
so much of it as lies between the Wye and the Usk, was 
added to the shire of Gloucester. The former dismomber- 
ment became an addition to the earldom of Eadwine and 
the latter to that of Harold, Radnor too, on the central 
march of Wales, also became an English possession.’ For 
the rest of the land the new princes went through the 
accustomed rites of homage, They swore oaths and gave 
hostages to King Eadward, and also to Earl Harold, 
seemingly as his destined successor. They engaged also 


“bone” means, ‘The Biographer (426) says nothing about the death of 
Graffydd, bat is eloquent about the spoil, expecially the 
“Proram cum pappi, pondus grave ecilicet suri, 
-Artifoum stodio fusile multiplici” 

Can we venture to name the slayer of Graffydd from the Annals of Loch Cé, 
1064 (vol. I. p. 60)? “Leobeléin, rf Brotan, do marbad la mac Iacoip.” 
Leobelein or Llewelyn is of course a mistake for Gruffydd the son of 
Llywelyn, and the other Irish Annals do not give the name of the slayer. 
Bat to attribute the death of Gruffydd to the sons of Jacab or Tago falla in 
vory well with the entries in the Annales Cambrim (1039) and Brut y 
‘Tywysogion, 

1 The Worcester Chronicle (1063) says expresaly that the two princes 
‘were Grufiydd's brothers; “And w kyng Eadward betebtc pet land bis 
twam gebropran Ble}gents and Rigwatlan.” Tn the two Welsh Chronicles 
no notice is taken of thin investiture of Gruflyda’s sacceseors, but in 1068 
wwe find Bleddya and Rhiwallon reigning ; they are however callod sons 
‘of Cynfyn, and are described as waging war with the sons of Grufydd. Of 
Bleddyn we have heard before in the invasion of Herefordshire. See 
above, p. 396. # Seo above, p. 406. 

* On the evidence for theao comions, neo Appendix UU, 

* Soe Appendix MM, Tho Peterborough Chronicle leaves out all men- 
tion of Esdward; “ And be [Harold] sette operne oyng perio.” 

ria 
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to pay the tribute which had been accustomed in past 
times, but which, we may be sure, had been very irre- 
golarly paid in the days of Gruffydd.? 


Two pieces of legislation are said to have followed the 
conquest of Wales. Harold is said to have ordained that 
any Welshman found in arms on the English side of 
Offa's Dyke should lose his right hand* If this was 
anything more than a temporary military regulation, 
Harold's ordaining it can only mean that it was he who 
Proposed the enactment to the Witan, The other decree 
is attributed to the special indulgence of Eadward him- 
self. The slaughter of the male population of Wales had 
Tbeen so great that there was no chance of the widows 
and daughters of the slain finding husbands among their 
own people. Lest the whole race should die out, the 
King allowed them to marry Englishmen, which we must 
infer had hitherto been unlawful.’ Stories like these 
must be taken at what they are worth. Though coming 
from the same source, they do not bear about them the 





* Chron. Wig. ‘And hig (Bleddyn and Rhiwallon) spes sworen and 
gislaa saldan bem cynge and bam corle, bet heo him on allum pingum un- 
‘awicende beon woldon, and eighwar him gearwe, on wmtere and on lande, 
‘end ewyle of jam lando gelesten ewyle man dydo toforan mr opram 


kynge. 

2 Joan, Sariab. iv. 18, “‘Logem siatuit ut quicumque Britonum exinde 
citra terminum, quem cia prescripait, fousam scilicet Off cum telo inveni- 
rotur, oi ab offcialibus regai manua doxtm procideretur.” An order not 
‘ety unlike this wae put out in John of Salisbury's own day. Honry the 
Second onlered in 1175 *ne aliguis arma gestaret per Angliam citra 
cet arcu et sagitiag, et cultella com punctis; et «i quis 
ma gestaret caperetur.” Bon. Petrib. i. 93. This however 
doce aot stom to have beon pecially aimed at the Welsh, The historian 
adde,"*t0d bee pracepte parvo tampore custodita sunt.” According to 
‘Walter Map (86) thie law was ns old aa Offa; but in his day it was the foot 
and not the band that was cut off 

4 Joan. Saris. iv. 18. * Adeoque virtate ducia tune Britones confecti 
sunt ut fere gens tota defcere videretar, ot ex indulgentia jum dict! regia 
‘mulieres eorum nuprerunt Anglis,” 
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same stamp of truth aa the accounts which ure given us cnr. x 
of the military details of the campaign. 


‘Wales was thus, to all appearance, thoroughly con- 
quered. North Wales, the native kingdom of Gruffydd, 

seems to have remained fairly quiet; but clement of 
disturbance still lingered in the South, Part of the land 

of Gwent bad, as we have seen, been formerly incorporated 

with the English kingdom and with the West-Saxon 
earldom.’ Harold accordingly hastened to take possession 

on behalf of himeelf and of his sovereign. King Eadward 

was growing old, but he still kept hie love of hunting, 

and @ new field seemed to be opened for the royal sport 

in the wild lands which had been lately brought into 

faller subjection to the royal power. In the low lands Hard 
of Gwent, near one of the usual places of crossing the puldt 
mouth of the Severn from England into Wales, the Earl me at 
chose out a place called Forth-iscoed or Portskewet as thewct 
well fitted for his sovereign’s diversions? One of the jot” ” 
great Geméts of each year was now so regularly held at 
Gloucester that a place at no very great distance from 

that city might well seem convenient for the purpose. 

But besides this, it was an obvious poliey thus to take 

seizin, as it were, of the conquered lands, and to show to 

their inhabitants that their new sovereign was to be 

really a present master. At Portskewet then Earl Harold 

began to build a house, and he had gathered together a 

large number of workmen and an abundant store of pro- 

visions and other good things, We do not read that 
Esdward ordered the building of the house; it seems 

rather like a voluntary act of Harold's own, springing 





* See Appendix UU. 

> Chron. Ab. 1065, “Harold orl .. . pone kinge Eadwant par to 
babbene for huntnopes pingon.” So Flor. Wig, “Ut dominos suus rex 
Eadwardos illic aliquamdiu venationis eauama degore pomit.” 
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case x from his personal thought for his royal brother-in-law's 
pleasure. Of any discontent on the part of the newly- 
appointed princes of the country we hear nothing. But 
there was one to whom a Saxon settlement on the soil 
of Gwent was far more irkeome than it could be to any 
Caradoc prince of Powys or Gwynedd. A disinherited and dis- 
Wukyaa possessed chieftain still looked on the land as his own, 
a and deemed Harold and Bleddyn to be alike intruders. 
ils the This was Caradoo ap Gruffydd, the son of that Gruffyda 
‘teat 24, 0f South Wales who had been slain, and his kingdom 
1065. seized, by the more famous Gruflydd whose career had 
so lately come to an end. According to one account, 
he had been himself outlawed by order of Harold.* At 
any rate, the sight of the palace of the English King, 
rising in a district which had once been his father’s, 
rankled in his soul. He gathered as large a band as he 
could; he came suddenly on the unfinished building, he 
slew nearly all the workmen, and carried off all the good 
things which had been provided for them and for the 
King.’ Such is the account in our own Chronicles, but 
an incidental notice in the Norman Survey might lead 
us to think that Caradoc was not satisfied with destroying 
the newly built house of the King, but that a large part 
of the newly conquered lands were harried by their 
Danished prince.‘ A raid even on this greater scale was 





* Sco above, p. 394. Florence expremly distinguishes him as “filius regia 
Suth-Walanoram Griffinf, quem ante paucos annot Griffinus rex North 
Walanorum occiderat, ejueque regnum invaserat.” 

2 R. Wend, i. g07.  “Cradd iffini filius, quem anno preterity 
exwulavorst Haroldas.” ‘This may however be scme confusion with the 
outlawry of Gruffydd ap Llywelyn. . 

® Chromn, Ab. and Wig. 1065. “Pa for Cradoc Griffines suau to, mil 
eallam pam pe he bezytan mibte, and pet folc mzst eall ofdloh je par 
timvbrode, and et gd genam oe Par gegaderod we, 

* Domesday, 162, “Sub fisdem prapositis sunt fili ville wastate per 
regemCaraduech,” ‘Thevelie in the part of Gwent with which we are now 
concarned, 
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common enough in the wasting border-warfare which cuar. x. 


was ever going on between the English and Welsh; but 
it is clear that some special political importance attached 
to this act of Caradoc, One of the Chroniclers adds 
significantly, “We know not who this ill counsel first 
devised.”! These words, taken with a fact which we 
shall have presently to speak of, may perhaps suggest 
the idea that this lesser disturbance in South Wales was 
not without connexion with the more important events 
in England which presently followed it. 


$8. The Revolt of Northumberland. 1065. 


If Badward or Harold made any preparations to avenge 
the insult offered by Caradoc to the Imperial authority, 
their thoughts were soon called off from that corner of 
the Empire to a far greater movement in the earldom of 


Northumberland. However righteous may have been the Oppresia 
intentions with which Tostig set out, however needful af Newk. 
wholesome severity may have been in the then state of himber- 


his province, it is clear that his government had by this 
time degenerated into an intolerable tyranny. This is 
not uncommonly the eae with men of his disposition, a 
disposition evidently harsh, obstinate, and impatient of 
opposition, Rigid justice, untempered by mercy, easily 


changes into oppression. The whole province rose against Revel of 
him. His apologist tries to represent the leaders of the punicow 
movement as wrong-doers whom the Earl’s strict justice “int 


had chastised or offended? Such may well have been October 3. 


the case, but the long list of grievances put forth by“ 
the Northumbrians, though it may easily have been 


Chron. Wig. Ne wiston we hwa pone unred srest gormdde.” 

* Vita Eadw. 421, “‘Interen quorumdam nobiliam factione ques oh 
nequitias suas grevi presserat dotninatus sui jugo, conjurant in invicem in 
jus prajudicio.” 
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cmap, x. exaggerated, cannot have been wholly invented. First and 


Changes 
against 


‘Toetig. 


foremost, Tostig had robbed God; elsewhere he bears a 
high reputation for piety, and, in any case, the charge 
must be taken with the same allowance as the like 
charges against his brother. But be had slso robbed many 
men of land and of life; he had raised up unjust law,? 
and had laid on the earldom a tax wholly beyond its 
means to bear.‘ A list of particular crimes is added. 


Murder of Two thegns, Gamel the son of Orm and Ulf the son of 


Gamel and 


fie"? Dolfin, had, in the course of the last year, been received 


1064. 


in the Earl’s chamber under pretence of peace, and had 
been there treacherously slain by his order.’ That is to 
say, Tostig had repeated one of the worst deeds of 
Harthsenut,? and of Caut himself before his reformation.? 
‘These men may have been criminals; Tostig may have 
persuaded himself that he was simply doing an act of 
irregular justice in thus destroying men who were perhaps 
too powerful to be reached by the ordinary course of law. 
But whatever were the crimes of Ulf and Gamel, Tostig, 
hy this act, degraded himself to their level. If even the 
most guilty were to be cut off in such a way as this, 
even the most innocent could not feel themselves safe. 


* Chron, Ab. 1055, ““Forpam ps he rypte God serosi.” 

* Ib, ‘And enlle pa bestrypto fe he ofer mibte, wt life and #t lande.” 

* Tb, “Ealle fo mid hym pe unlage nerdon.” On the untranlatable 
‘word unlaw, see abore, p. 341- 

«Fl, Wig. 1065, “Pro immensitate tributi quod de tote Nortbhymbria 
Jnjuate socoperat.” 

*° Flor. Wig. 1065. “Pro exsccranda nece . . . Gamelis fii Orm sc 
Ulfi fii Dolfini quos anno precedenti Ehoraci in camera sus, sub pacis 
federe, per insidias, Comes Tostivs oocidere precepit.” Dolfin and Orm 
both appesr in Domesday, secmingly as holder under William of small 
parte of great estates held under Eadwanl. See 278, 330 2, 33t b. Onn 
married Athelthrytb, n daughter of Earl Ealdred (Sim. Dun. X Seriptt, 82) 
and sister-in-law of Earl Siward (tee vol. i. p. 526), but Gammel wan not ber 
son. He in moat likely the builder of the existing church of Kirkdale. See 
vol. v. p 633. 

© See vol. Lp. 526. 7 See vol. i. p. 379. 
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Another charge aimed yet higher than the Earl himeclf, our. x. 
‘An accomplice of his misdeeds is spoken of, whom we 

should certainly never have expected to find charged 

with bloodshed. A thegn named Gospatric, not Tostig’s Marder of 
companion on his Roman pilgrimage, had been, at the S77: 
last Christmas Gemét, treacherously murdered in the *'% 
King’s court. The deed was said to have been done by 

order of the Lady at the instigation of her brother.' To 

avenge these crimes, the chief men of both divisions of 
‘Northumberland, at the head of the whole force of 
Bernicia and Deira,? rose in arms.? Soon after Michael- Rebel 
mas two hundred thegns‘ came to York, and there held Sou ™ 
what they doubtless meant to be a Gemét of the ancient Sr 5 
kingdom of Northumberland. They were headed by 
several of the groatest men of Northern England, by 
Gamel-bearn, doubtless » kinsman of the slain son of 

Orm, by Dunstan the son of Aithelnoth, and Glonieorn 

the son of Heardulf.$ These names seem to show that 

both English and Danish blood was represented in the 


+ FL Wi fexsccrandanece . . . Gospatrici, quem rogins Edgitha, 
‘germani sui Tootii causea, in curis regio, quarta nocte Dominicm nativitatis, 
Per insdias oceidi jussit” ‘The deed here attributed to Esdgyth reminds 
one of the cld crimes of Eadric at Shrewsbury and Oxford. See vol. i. pp. 
327, 373: 

* Chron, Wig. 1065. “And sona mfler pisan gogaderedon pa pegenns 
Ii ealle on Eoforwicaciro and on NorShymbralande togeiere.” Here we 
have perhaps the earliest use of the name Yorkshire, and of the name 
Northumberland in its modern sense, See vol. i. p. 659. ‘The Abingdon 
Chronicle has ‘Eoforwicwcire,” and Petorborough says ‘“foron Nor8. 
Lymbra togede 

* Thave, as usual, made x comparison of the narratives in an Appendix 
(Nowe WW), referring here only to detai 

* Flor. Wig. 1065.“ Cum cc. militibus.” 

§ The names come from Florence. All three, especially Gamel, appear 
in Domesday as great landowners in King Eadward's time, In 1086 Gamel 
stil holds ix copite w small part of bis vast estaies in Yorkshire (331), 
while bis small Staffordshire holding seems to be increased (250 6). 
Dunstan has sunk to be a tenant of Ibert of Lacy (3170), while Glonieorn, 
called in Domesday Glunier (258 et al.), has, either by death or by confis- 
‘cation, vanished altogether. 
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CHAP. x, 


Constita- 
tional posi- 


Frequent 
absence of 
Tootig. 


LATER YEARS OF EADWARD. 


assembly. Tostig was now absent from his earldom; he 
was engaged with the King in his constant diversion of 
hunting, in come of the forests of Wiltshire or Hampshire.t 
But the rebels needed not his presence; they began 
at once to pass decrees in utter defiance of the royal 
authority. Earls had hitherto always been appointed and 
removed by the King and his Witan, and any complaints 
of the Northumbrians against Tostig ought legally to 
have been brought before 2 Gemét of the whole realm. 
But nowhere was the feeling of provincidl independence 
so strong as in the lands north of the Humber. The 
Northumbrians remembered that there had been a time 
when they had chosen and deposed Kings for themselves, 
without any reference to a West-Saxon over-lord. The 
West-Saxon King was now no longer an over-lord, but 
an immediate sovereign; Northumberland was no longer 
a dependency, but an integral part of the kingdom; the 
men of Deira and Bernicia shared every right which was 
enjoyed by the men of Wessex and East-Anglia, Still 
the old feelings lingered on, and they were probably 
heightened by the constant absence of the King and even 
of bis lieutenant, Eadward had never shown himself 
further north than Gloucester, or perhaps Shrewsbury ;? 
there is no record of any Gemét of his reign being held 
at York or Lincoln. And the frequent absences of Tostig, 
whom Eadward loved to have about him, are clearly 
reckoned among the grievances of his province? While 
he was busied in the frivolities of Eadward’s court, the 


» See Appendix WW. 

+ The regulations made for the King’s reception at Shrewabury (Domes. 
day, 252) show that his presence there was not unlikely, and there was at 
least one Gemét held there in the time of Aithelred. See vol. i. p. 327. 
One of the legends of Harold aud Tostig (sce Appendix HH) implies the 
King’s expected presenco at Hereford ; bat we do not distinctly bear of him 
further north than Gloucester. 

* See abuve,p. 384. 
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care of Northumberland was entrusted to a thegn of the casr x 
country, Copsige by name. He is described as a prudent Comic 
man and a benefactor to the church of Durham. It Ea. 
does not appear how far he now shared the unpopu- 
larity of his master, but it is certain that he drew on 
himself equal unpopularity by his own acts, when, for 
a moment under the reign of William, he himself held 
the earldom of Northumberland in the narrower senso 
This systematic government by proxy was no doubt 
highly offensive to local Northumbrian patriotism. It 
was, in a marked way, dealing with the land as a mere 
dependency. The Danes of the North were indignant 
that their ancient realm should be deemed unworthy of 
the presence, not only of the King but of its own Earl, 
They had no mind to be governed by orders sent forth 
from some West-Saxon town or hunting-seat. The 
Northumbrians therefore, without presence or licence of 
King or Earl, took upon them to hold a Gemét, doubtless 
an armed Gemét, of the revolted lands. 

The assembly which had thus irregularly come together eg 
did not indeed venture on the extreme step of renouncing Yar 
all allegiance to the King of the English, But every- oe * 
thing short of this extreme step was quickly done. ‘The ee 
Merciless Parliament of later days could not surpass this ‘erosion 
Northambrian Gemét in violent and blond-thirsty decrees. wry 
‘The rebels passed a vote of deposition against their Earl Teetig. 
‘Tostig; they declared him an outlaw,? and elected in his Morkere 


place Morkere, the younger son of Ailfgar of Mercia.* Ew. 


* On Copsige see vol. iv. p. 738. 

2 Chronn. Wig. Petrib. 1065. The Abingdon Chronicler leaves out this 
decree, which marks the gathering a intended to claim the character of « 
lawful Gerst, 

* Chron, Wig. Petrib, “And sendon efter Morkere 2ilfgares sunu 
eorles, and gecuron hine heom to eorle.” To the same effect afterwards 
Chron Ab. “Hig namon heom ps Morkere to corle.” Vita Eadw. 421. 
* Utque offre temeritatis haboront auctoritatem, exput eibi ot dominum 
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cuar.x. Waltheof, the son of Siward, was passed by, and they 
may have felt the danger of the rivalries which were 
sure to arise if they chose one of the ordinary thegns of 
the country. Still the election of Morkere, and the 
whole circumstances of the story, seem to show that, 
slong with the real grievances of Northumberland, the 
intrigues of the Mercian brothers had a good deal to do 
with the stirring up of this revolt, The old rivalry 
between the houses of Godwine and Leofric had now 
taken the form of a special enmity between Tostig and 
Troan the sons of Hiligar? Eadwine, in short, was now begin- 
Vic ning that series of treasons which he had, within a very 
few years, the opportunity of practising against four 
sovereigns in succession. Eadward, Harold, Eadgar, and 
William all found in turn that no trust was to be put 
in the allegiance or the oaths of the Earl of the Mercians. 
The treasons of Eadwine were often passive mther than 
active; they never reached the height of personal betrayal ; 
otherwise the last Mercian Earl was no unworthy repre- 
:sentative of his predecessor Eadric. Still the policy of 
the sons of Ailfgar was at any rate more intelligible than 
kingdom. the policy of the arch-traitor, Their object evidently 
was to revive the old division of the kingdom, as it had 
been divided between Cnut and Eadmand or between 
Harold and Harthacnut. Whenever the throne should 
be vacant by the death of Eadward, they were ready to 
leave Wessex, and most likely East-Anglia, to any one 
who could hold them, but Mercia and Northumberland 
were to form a separate realm under the house of Leofric. 
This view of their policy explains all their Inter actions. 
They dreamed of dividing the kingdom with Harold; 
they dreamed of dividing it with Eadgar; they even 








factunt ducts Alfgart fium juniorem, ejusque fratrem natu majorem, ad 
hhane sociewatem dementive sus Invitant,” 
* See abore, p. 385. * Soe above, P. 444- 
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dreamed, one can hardly doubt, of dividing it with uae. x. 


William himself. They were ready enough to welcome 
West-Saxon help in their own hour of danger, but they 
would not strike a blow on behalf of Wessex in her 
greatest meed. The present movement in Northumber- 
land, above all the election of Morkere to the earldom, 
exactly suited their purposes, It was more than the 
mere exaltation of one of the brothers; it was more than 
the transfer of one of the great divisions of the kingdom 
from the house of Godwine to the house of Leofric. The 
whole land from the Welland to the Tweed was now 
united under the rule of the two brothers. There was 
now s much fairer hope of changing the northern and 
central earldoms into a separate kingdom, as soon as @ 
vacancy of the throne should come. When therefore the 
Northumbrians sent for Morkere, offering him their earl- 
dom, ho gladly accepted the offer. He took into his own, 
hands the government of Deira, or, as it is now beginning 


to be called, Yorkshire. But he entrusted the government Orne in 


of the Northern province, the old Bernicia, now beginning ™*™ 
to be distinctively called Northumberland,‘ to the young 
Oswulf, the son of Siward’s victim Eadwulf We have 
no account of the motives of this appointment. It may 
have been a condition of Morkere’s election; it may have 
been a popular act done of his own accord. But in either 
case this appointment seems to show that the North- 
humbrians bore no special love to Siward or his house, 
but that they rather looked with affection on the more 
direct representatives of their ancient Earls. Oswulf is 
spoken of as a youth at this time, but as it was now 
twenty-four years since the mnrder of his father, he 

1 See abows, p. 489. 

* Sim. Dua. Gast. Reg, 1072 (X Scriptt, 204). “Morkarus vero, 
quoism alias gravibus negotiis impeditus fuerat, comitatum ultra Tynam 


tradidit Osulfo adclescenti, filo prefati comitis Eadulf.” We shall boar 
of him again. 
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cuay.x. must have been a grown man. Waltheof, the con of 

1067. Siward, 6o eminent only two years later, could not have 
been much younger. If Siward’s memory had been at all 
popular in Northumberland, Waltheof, rather than Oswalf, 
would surely have been chosen for this important sub- 
ordinate government, even if it was not thought proper 
to entrust him with the command of the whole of the 
ancient kingdom, 

‘Thus far the Northumbrian assembly, however irregu- 
larly called together, had acted in something like the 
character of a lawful Gemét. To depose and elect an Earl 
was a stretch of power beyond the constitutional. authority 
of a local Gemét; still the unconstitutional character of 
the act consisted solely in the Gemét of a single earldom 
taking upon itself powers which Inwfully belonged only to 
a Gemét of the whole kingdom. But the thegns who 
were assembled at York went on to acts which showed 
that, however guilty Tostig may have been, they at least 
had small right to throw stones at him. Slaughter and 
plunder were soon shown to be quite as much their objects 
as the redress of grievances or the punishment of offenders. 

‘The North- On Monday, the first day of the assembly, two of Tostig's 
huz'4™ Danish housecarls, Amund and Reavenswart, who had fled 
Mead from York, were overtaken, and were put to death without 
Searrers, the walls of the city:! How far thero men deserved their 


+ The names come from Florence, who (vee Appendix WW) describes 
‘them na “illus (Tomtil] Danfcos huscariaa, Amundum et Reavensvartum.” 
“Danicus” is an ambiguous word, which does not show whether they were 
mere adventurers from Denmark or sona of follower of Cnut. ‘The name 
‘would hardly be applied to descendants of the elder Danish retilers. At 
any rate, one of these men was considerable landowner, and both, from 
their special mention, must have been men of some importance, probably 
officers in command of the foree. Reavenswart is doubtless the man who, 
under several apellings, occurs aa a landowner T.R.E. in Yorkshire, 
Shropshire, and Cheshire (Domesday, 257, 266, 268 8, 3018). The Amuod 
or Safle 433 438 4, and 441, in a different pergon, but may not " Anand 
buscar! R.,” in Hertfordshire, 140, be a corrupt form of our Amand ¥ 
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doom, how far their doom was the sentence of anything cuar. x 
which even pretended to be a lawful tribunal, we have no 

means of knowing, But it is hardly possible that there Gener 
can have been even the shadow of lawful authority for the ars 
acts of the next day. As many of Tostig’s personal Lael 
followers, English and Danish, as could be found, two derotlte 
hundred in number, were massacred.? The Earl's treasury Gesu’), 
was next broken open, and all its contents, weapons, gold, 

silver, and other precious things, were carried off, This 

may have been a rough and ready way of repaying them- 

selves for the unjust tax of which they complained; other- 

wise any notion of policy would rather have bidden them 

to hand over tho treasures of their enemy to the chief 

whom they had themselves chosen? 

‘The real character of the revolt, as far at least as the Morkere's 
sons of Zlfgar were concerned, scon showed itself, Mor- Bvt 
kere did not sit down quietly to reign in Northumberland ; V4" 
he does not seem to have even asked the consent of the 
King and of the national Witan to his usurpation, He at 
once marched southwards. Qn his march he was joined 
by the men of the shires of Lincoln, Nottingham, and 
Derby? Nottinghamshire was most likely part of Tostig’s 
earldom ;4 and all three shires were districts in which 
the Danish element was strong, most of all in their 
three chief towns, which were reckoned ~among the 
famous Five Boroughs.’ At the head of this foree Mor- sferkers at 
kere reached Northampton. ‘This town was probably Notanr- 


ton, 
chosen for the head-quarters of the rebels, as being, like 


+ See Appendix WW. 

2 Chron. Wig. Petrib, 1063. “And naman ealle hin wopna on Eoforseic 
and gold and scclfer and calle his sceattas, pe big mihton abwaer per 
geacsion.” Fl. Wig. * Ararium quoqve ipsius fregerunt, et omnibus que 
illius fuerant ablatis, recesserant.” ‘Will. Malms. (ii. 200). Homines 
evs, et Anglos et Danos, obtromearunt, equoa et arma, et supellectilem om. 
‘nem cormadentes.” 

# See Appendix WW. * See Appendix G, * See vol. L. pp. 49:62, 374. 
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cuar.x, Northumberland itself, under the government of Tostig. 
Whatever were their designs as to the earldoms of North- 
hampton and Huntingdon, it was in any case important to 

win over their inhabitants to the canse of the revolt. At 
Northampton Morkere was met by his brother Eadwine, 

at the head of the men of his earldom, together with a 

Fromnce large body of Welsh. Were these last, simply drawn 
menin thither by the hope of plunder? Were they followers of 
arees the last Gruffydd, faithfuk to the old connexion between 
ilfgar and their slain King? Or are we to see some- 

thing deoper in the matter? It may well be that the 
movement in Gwent and the movement in Northumberland 

were both of them parte of one scheme devised in the 

restless brain of the Mercian Earl, The way in which one 

event followed on the other, the significant remark made 

by the Chronicler on the deed of Caradoc,? the suspicious 
appearance of Welshmen in the train of Eadwino, all look 

the same way. Caradoc and Gamel-bearn are not likely to 

have had any direct communication with one another ; but 

it ia quite possible that both of them may have been little 

more than puppets moved by a single hand. At all events, 

a great force, Northumbrian, Mercian, and Welsh, was now 

Ravages of gathered together at Northampton. The Northumbrians 
the Nerth~ were in a country which they had doubtless hoped to find 
about. friendly to them; but it would seem that the men of 
ton. Northamptonshire and Huntingdonshire were less zealous 
in the cause than suited Northumbrian objects. At least 

we find that Morkere’s Northern followers dealt with the 

country about Northampton as if it had been the country 

of an enemy. They slew men, burned corn and houses, 

carried off eattle, and at last led captive several hundred 
prisoners, seemingly as slaves. The blow was so severe 





tbronn. Wig. Petrib. “ And eae fola Bryttas comon mid him.” 
ee above, p- 486. 
* Chron. Wig. “And pe Ry®renan dydan mycalne hearm abuian 
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that it was remembered even when one would have thought cuar. x. 
that that and all other lesser wrongs would have been 
forgotten in the general overthrow of England. North- 
hamptonshire and the shires near to it were for many 
winters the worse 

Tt seems to have been at Northampton that the first Harold 
attempts at negotiation began between the King and the 
insurgents? Eadward and Tostig were still in their fo" 
woodland retreats, enjoying the slaughter of unresisting the, the sae: 
animals, while half England was in confusion, and while” 
whole shires were being laid waste. ‘The Earl of the West 
Saxons waa most likely as keen a hunter as either of them, 
but he at least did not let his sport interfere with his duty 
to his country.' While his brother and brother-in-law 
still tarried in the woods, Karl Harold hastened to North- 
hampton with a message from the King, Eadward, who 
had once been so wrathfal at Godwine’s appeal to law on 
behalf of the men of Dover,‘ had now, under Harold’s 
guidance, better learned the duties of a constitutional King. 
Through the mouth of the great Earl, he called on the Demants 
men of Northumberland to lay down their arms, to cease ward,” 





Hamtung, .. . egher jet hi ofdlogon mean, and berndon bis and corm, 
and namon eall fet orf Jo hig mibton to cuman, pet wes feola pusend, and 
fela hud manna hi naman, and Leddan nor’ mid heom.” Ido not know 
that the word ‘“Rybrenan” ocears elnewhero ; but any hope that it might 
‘meon Wolahmen is dispelled by the word ‘‘nor8,” and etill more clearly by 
the words of the Peterborough Chronicler, who, for “pa RySrenan” reads 
“Ja norterne menn.” The evil doors were clearly the original North- 
humbrian revoltera, 

* Chronn. Wig. Petri. 1065. Swa put seo scir and pe otira scira jo 
‘Ser oeah sindon wurdan fela wintra Se wyrean.” 

* On the negotiations see Appendix WW. 

* ‘This particular form of neglect of duty is forbidden in two Capitularies 
of Charles the Great in 789, 807 (Waits, iv. 351); ‘In venntionem non 
vadant comitas illo die quando placitom debent custodire nec ad pastarn.” 
* Volumus atque jubemus, ut comites nostri propier venstionem et alia jura 
plscite sua non demitiant nec es minuta feciant.” 

* See above, p. 136, 

vol. I. Ek 
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from their ravages, and, if they had any mstter against 
their own Esrl, to bring it forward for discussion in a 
lawfal assembly, Wo may conceive the feeling of triumph 
with which Harold now put into the King’s mouth the 
very words which, in the mouth of Godwine, had led to 


Anewer of the temporary overthrow of himself and his house, But 


the North- 
humbrians. 


the Northumbrians would not yield to any proposal which 
implied even the possibility of Tostig’s retum to power. 
They were freemen born and bred; they would nat bow to 
the pride of any Earl;' they had learned from their 
fathers to bear uo third choice besides freedom or death. 
If the King wished to keep Northumberland in his 
allegiance, he must confirm the banishment of Tostig from 
Northumberland and from all England ; he must confirm 
the election of Morkere to the Northern earldom. If he 
persisted in forcing Tostig upon them, they would deal 
with him as an enemy; if he yielded to their demands, he 
would see what loyal subjects Northumbrian could be, 
when they were gently ruled by a ruler of their own 
choice? Brave words troly, if they really eame from the 
heart of the Northumbrian people, and were not simply 
put into their mouths by two ambitious Earls. More than 
one message passed to and fro; messengers from the rebel 
camp secompanied Harold to the royal presence;* but 
thore was no sign of yielding on the part of the host 
encamped at Northampton. At last the matter became so 
serious that Eadward left his hunting to apply himself 
personally to the affairs of his kingdom. At a royal abode 
called Bretford, near Salisbury, a place whose name suggests 
memories of warfare five hundred years older, Eadward 

> Will Malms, i, 200, “Se nullius ducis ferocam pati pome” See 
Appendix WW. 

* Will. Malms. ji. 200. “ Proinde, si subditos velit, Markerium filium 
Elgari cis presiciat, re experturum quam duleiter asiant obedire, ai duleiter 
tractati futon” |, 

* Chronn, Wig, Petrib. “And exc erendracan mid him sendon.” 
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called an assembly together. It doubtlessly professed to. cnr. x 
be a Witenagemét of the whole realm, but it could hardly 

have been more than a meeting of the King’s immediate 
counsellors, or at most of the local Witan of Wessex. 

The assembly thus gathered at once began to diseuss Debate in 
the state of the nation;} and the record of their debates ‘he um: 
at least shows what full freedom of speech was allowed oor 
in our ancient national councils. Some epeakers boldly mun 
accused Tostig of cruelty and avarice; his severities bad 
been eaused, not by any love of justice, but by a wish 
to seize on the wealth of the rich men of Northumber- 

Jand.? It was affirmed, on the other hand, that the ri 
revolt against Tostig had been simply got up by the ee 
seeret, practices of Harold, No charge could be more %#2 tin. 
unjust, and we may suspect that it was brought for-revat. 
ward by no mouth but that of Tostig himeclf.5 Harold Improbo- 
throughout tried in vain to reconcile the revoltera to imc "® 
his brother.‘ Up to this time no trustworthy account 

gives us the slightest sign of any quarrel between the two 
brothers.® Now that the revolt had broken out, it was 
undoubtedly Harold’s interest to settle matters without 
bloodshed, even at the expense of his brother; but he had 

no interest, but quite the contrary, in stirring up the 

revolt in the first instance. It was prudent, under the 


> Vita Eadw. 422.“ Accitia undique regai primatitus, habebst ibi 
consilium quid super tali megotio exset opus 
“Culpsbant nonnvilli eumdem gloriosum ducem mirnia: feritatia, et 
im inquivtor panieso argucbatur cupiditat! invadendio 
corum facultatis.” I hope that I have caught the general meaning of this 
stiff Vit of Latin, 

2 Tb. ‘Dicetatur queque [mark the difference of the formula], 
ti dignum casct ercdere, fratria sui Haroldi invidiowo, quod absit, 
svasu, bane dementian contra ducem suum aggressos ewe.” ‘The Bio- 
grapher expresses his own disbelief; “Sed ego hiuic detestabili nequitie » 
tanto principe in fratrero suum non audeo nee vellem fidem adhibere.” The 
Biographer, the special apclogist of Tostig, ix here driven to his Inst shift 

Chron, Ab. and Florence, See Appendix WW. 
© See Appeniix HH. 
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circumstances, to yield to the demands of the Northum- 
brians, and to allow the aggrandizement of the rival 
house; but Harold could have no motive for secking, of 
his own accord, to transfer Northumberland from a son 
of Godwine to » con of Zlfgar. But Tostig doubtless 
expeeted his brother to support him, right or wrong, at all 
hazards and against all foes, and he could not understand 
any cause for Harold’s hesitating so to do except his being 
art and part with his enemics, Before the King and all 
his court, Tostig so vehemently charged Harold with having 
kindled the Northumbrian revolt, that Harold thought it 
needful to deny the charge, in the usual solemn form, upon 
oath! It seems that the Earl’s own oath was thought: 
enough, and that compurgators were not called for. 

But the question how to quell the revolt was still more 
urgent than the question how the revolt arose. The 
King was as vehement against the real rebels of North- 
humberland as he had been, fourteen years before, against 
the fancied rebols of Dover. He was as eager to avenge 
the wrongs of his English favourite Tostig as he had been 
to avenge the wrongs of his foreign favourite Eustace. 
He would, doubtless by deputy, chastise their insolence 
with the edge of the sword; if would almost seem that 
the royal summons went out, calling the whole force of 
England to the royal standard.? But Eadward had coun- 
sellors about him who were wiser than himself. They, 
Harold doubtless at their head, shrank as soldiers from 
a winter campaign and as patriots from a civil war. They 


* Vita Endlw. 422, “Ipse tamen dux Tostinus, corain rege ejusque fro 
quentibus palstinis publice testatus, hoc illi impusuit, sed illo citius ad 
(prob delor) prodigts (on this most remarkable allusion, 
hoe objjectumm sacramentin pungavit’™ 

DMultotions eno a rege per leyatos consulti quom non ad~ 
quicscerent, sed potine incepta dementia simplius furerent, ferro disponit 
iacem proterviam compescere, commotis reyali edicto universis 
totius reliquiis Anglia.” 
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pleaded that, with these two great difficulties in the way emir. x. 
of immediate action, it would be impossible to gather an 

army able to cope with the insurgents.’ The housecarls 

of the King and of the Earl were doubtless ready to march 

at their command ; but, of all courses in the world, none 

could be so unpopular as to employ this force to put down 

a popular insurrection. It would be a renewal of the days roar. 
of Harthacnut and of the march against Worcester? The He is bin- 
King was so cager for battle that hie advisers could not, 4x Ynq 
after all, persuade him formally to revoke his orders for ther 
war; but they took means to hinder the expedition from 
actually taking place? So to do would be no very hard 

task, when the feeling of the chiefs and of the people was 
doubtless exactly the same. So great was Eadward’s 

wrath and excitement of mind that he fell into the sick- 

ness of which he never recovered. He complained bitterly 

before God that he was hindered from chastising the un- 
righteous, and called for divine vengeance, seemingly alike 

upon the first offenders and on those who stood in the way 

of their punishment.‘ But the wrath of the saint, if 
violent for the time, was not always lasting, and however 
vigorous he may have been in curses and prophecies, he 

seems to have practically allowed Harold to act in his 

name and to settle matters as he chose. 


? Vita Badw. 422. “Sed quis ex asperfori hfeme jam tano séris incum- 
bebat inmqualitas, tum non facile erat ad contrarinm expeditionem sufi- 
ciontes edacere exercitaum copiaa, et quia in eadem gente borrebat quasi 
bellum civile, instabant quidam forventom regis animum sodare, ot ne 
expetitio procederet, susdere.” 

See vel. i. p. 519+ 

* This seems implied in the words of the Biographer (423) ; “Oblucta- 
que diatius regem proficiscl volentem non tam avertunt, quam e0 invito 
perpernm deficiunt.” 

“Vita Badw. 423. “Contestatusque Deum cum gral marrore fpal oon- 
questas est quod suorum debito destitueretar obsuditu ad comprimendam 
iniquorum superbiam. Deaique super 00s improcatas est vindictam.” 

5 Seeabove, pp. 23, 137. 

* Chron, Wig. Potrib. “And so cyng pas gout, and sonde oft Harold 
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The course for Harold to take was obvious, whether 


Foatio of looked at from the point of view of bis own interest or 
His public from that of the interest of his country. The dictates of 
duty in the the two were exactly the same; both alike prompted him 


veny. 


to secure a real and great advantage at the cost of a 
certain sacrifice of pride and passion, The revolt of the 
Northumbrians could not be justified on any showing. 
They had undoubtedly suffered great wrongs, but they had 
not taken the right means to redress them, Their proper 
course would undoubtedly have been that which Harold 
himself suggested, to bring their charges against their 
Earl for public inquiry in a Witenagemét of the whole 
realm, The Gem6t at York had usurped powers which 
did not belong to it; the deposition and outlawry of 
Tostig, and the election of Morkere, were both utterly 
illegal. The massacre and plunder at York, above all the 
ravages in Northamptonshire, were still more thoroughly 
unjustifiable. All these were doings which, in one man or 
in a few men, would have called for exemplary punishment. 
But in a caso like this, whore the guilty parties were the 
great bulk of the people of Northumberland and of several 
shires of Mercia, it was absurd to talk of punishment, 
The question was not a question of punishment, but one 
of peace or war, Was it either right or expedient, in the 
general interest of the kingdom of England, for Wessex 
and East-Anglia to make war upon Northumberland and 
Mercia? ‘The object of such a war would have been simply 
to force on Northumberland an Earl whom the North- 
humbrian people had cast off, and who had shown himself 


[it should be Oxford, eee Appendix WW]. William 
282) does not ill describe the state of things ; “ Fiebant 

iia accevinus [had William talked with the Biographer {], 
infenso rogo, quia Tostinum diligorot ; cod morbo invalidus, conio gravis, 
pens jam despectul omnibus haberi cceperat ut dilecto aaxiliari:non posset.”” 
‘When William wrote, Esdward, however much reverenoed, waa not yet 
formally canonized, 
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utterly unfit for his post. ‘The royal authority would cxar x 
undoubtedly suffer some humiliation by yielding to de- 
mands which had been backed by an armed force; still 
such humiliation would be a less evil than a civil war, the 
issue of which would be very doubiful, and whore results, 
in any case, would prove most baneful, if not ruinous, to 
the country. As a brother, Harold had done all for his 
brother that could be asked of him, in his proposal made 
in the first conference at Northampton. It could not be 
his duty—I quote the judgement of a writer of the next 
age not specially favourable to Harold to bring such 
untold evils on his country merely for the chance of re- 
storing his brother to the authority which he had so 
deeply abused. Harold therefore, as o statesman and a 
patriot, made up his mind to yield to the demands of the 
insurgents, 

Tt is equally plain that exactly the same course was Fis privste 
dictated to him by his own intereste as a candidate for the Cor, 
crown. He had lost in every way by the revolt, Hitherto aprenott 
all England, except Eadwine's sharo of Mercia, had been 
under the government of himself and his brothers. The 
house of Gedwine held four out of the five great earldoms ; 
the house of Leofric held only one. Now things were 
tured about. ‘The house of Godwine still held three 
earldoms, while the house of Leofrie held but two; but 
the two which were held by the house of Leofrie formed 
a larger, and a far more compact and united, territory than 
the threo which were held by the house of Godwine, ‘The 
opposition of a candidate from the rival family, or a pro- 
posal for the division of the kingdom, was incomparably 
more likely, now that the vast region between the Welland 
and the Tweed was practically under the control of a 
single will, and that a will which Harold had emall means 


* Will, Malms. ii, 200. “ Haroldus . . . qui magis quietem patrie quam 
fratris commodum attenderet.” 
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of influencing. But deeply as Harold had lost by the 
Northumbrian revolution, be would have lost still more by 
an attempt to bring about a counter-revolution by fores. 
‘Whether such an attempt succeeded or failed, the result 
would be much the same. In either case the sons of 
Elfgar, and the vast district over which they ruled, would 
become, not merely indifferent or unfriendly to his claims, 
But avowedly and bitterly hostile, In the face of their 
open enmity, his snecession to the whole kingdom would 
be hopeless; he might possibly become King of the West- 
Saxons; he could never become King of the English, 
‘With men like Eadwine and Morkere the tie of gratitude 
was likely to be but weak. Still it was the wisest course 
to make the best even of so weak a tic. It was wise to do 
the rival Earls a good turn, and so to take bis chance of 
winning their good will, rather than at once to turn them 
into deadly foes. It was true that every step by which 
he won over Eadwine and Morkere would make a bitterer 
enemy of his own brother. But Harold’s mere hesitation 
and moderation were already in the eyes of Tostig an 
unpardonable offence. His brother's enmity he had won 
alredy, and he could hardly foresee that that enmity 
would one day be still more dangerous to him than any 
‘opposition that was to be dreaded from Mercia or North- 
humberland. 

On these grounds then, public and private, Harold, 





Goer se, armed, it would now seem, with the fall royal authority, 
1065. 


determined to yield to the insurgents, While their answer 
was under discussion in the King’s Gemét,! they had been 
ravaging Northamptonshire, and they bad since entered 
the earldom of Gyrth and had advanced as far as Oxford. 
‘There, in the frontier town of Mercia and Wessex, the 


That the ravages took placo during this interval appears from the words 
‘of the Peterborough snd Worcester Chronicles, that they happened “pa 
wile fe he [Harcld] for hoora erende.” 
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town where the common affairs of the two great divisions cnar. x 


of the kingdom had been so often discussed, the Earl of 
the West-Saxone summoned a general Witenagemét of the 
whole realm. The assembly met on the feast of Saint 
Simon and Saint Jude, After one more attempt to bring 
about a reconciliation between Tostig and the North- 


humbrians? Harold yielded every point. The irregular The acts 


acts of the Northumbrian Gem6t were confirmed by lawful Yorke 


authority. The deposition and outlawry of Tostig, the Cems 


election of Morkere to the Northern earldom, were ig 


ized, But the outlying parts of the government of Siward Waltheot 
and Tostig, the shires of Northampton and Hentingdon, ae 


were now detached from Northumberland, and were be- 18" 


ire an 


stowed on Siward's young son Waltheof.? He thus re- Hunting: 


ceived an ample provision, while he was cut off from the “°™" 
exercise of any influence which he might possess in Mor- 
kere’s earldom, whether as the son of Siward or as a 
descendant of the elder line of Earls. And another solemn 
decree was passed, which shows that this Gemét was 
meant to be a wiping out of old scores and the beginning 
of a new mra. Northern and Southern England were 
again to be solemnly reconciled, as they had been reconciled 
forty-seven years before in another assembly held on the 
same spot.* Then, under the presidency of a Danish 
conqueror, Englishmen and Danes agreed to decree the 
renewal of the Laws of Eadgar. The sway of law and 
justice was then held to be embodied in the peaceful 
Basileus, the hero of the triumph of Chester. In the space 
of those forty-seven years, the foreign conqueror who bad 
. 


Both this and the Northampton Amembly are called ‘Mycol Gemét.” 
See Appendix WW. 

* This ig, I think, implied in the words of the Abingdon writer and of 
Florence (see Appendix WW). Harold tries to reconcile them “ ibi”—at 
‘Northampton—" et post spud Oxnefordam.” 

3 Seo above, p. 382, and Appendix G. 

+ See vol. i. ps 419. 
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presided in that earlier Gemét of Oxford had supplanted 
Eadgar himself as the hero of the national affections. 
In the North above all, where in life he had been perhaps 
Jess valued, the rule of the great Dane was now looked 
Yack to as the golden age, the happy time before the 
tyranny of Tostig and the stern government of Siward. 
‘The South too, which, under the rule of Godwine and 
Harold, had no such complaints to make, might still look 
Lack with regret to the days of the King under whom 
Wessex had been, what she never was before or after, 
the Imperial state of all Northern Europe. Cnut now, as 
Eadgar then, was the one prinee whose name North and 
South, Dane and Englishman, united in reverencing. 
He was the one prince whom all could agree in holding up 
to future Kings and Earls as the faultless model of a ruler. 
In this case, as in the earlier one, the reconciliation of the 
to parts of the realm took the form of a deere for the 
restoration of an earlier and better state of things, ‘The 
Witenagemét of Oxford, with Earl Harold at ite head, 
decreed with all solemnity the renewal of the laws of 
Cnut? 

‘One step more remained to be taken. ‘The deposed Earl 
had to leave the kingdom. According to one account, it 
would seem that he had to be driven out by force, and 
that in so doing Earl Eadwine was the chief actor? But 
this aceount seems to be a misconception. It would rather 
seem that, while all these messages and debates were going 
on, Tostig had never quitted the King. After this last 
decree, Eadward saw that he had no longer any power to 
shelter him, and he therefore, though with deep sorrow, 
required his favourite’s departure The Earl bade fare- 


* Chronn. Wig Petrib, And be [Harold] niwade jror Cates lage.” 
+ FL Wig. “Cum adjutorio comitis Eudwini de Anglia Tostium ex- 
pulerunt.” 
» Vita Eadw. 423. “At Deo dilectus rex, quum ducem suum tutare 
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well to his mother and his friends, and, with his wife and our. x 
his children! and some partizans who shared his exile,? he 

set forth for the same friendly refuge which had sheltered 

him when a guiltless exile fourteen years before. He left He tates 
England on the feast of All Saints.? The means of com- Mgwinn. 
munication in those days must, as we have already seen 

more than once,* have been much speedier than we are 
generally inclined to think, This whole revolution, with 

ite gatherings, its meetings, its marches, its messages to 

and fro between distant places, took up leas than one 
kalendar month, from the first assemblage of the thegns 

at York to tho departure of Tostig from England. ‘Tho 
banished Earl crossed over to Baldwines land, the land of 

his wife's brother, Under his protection he passed the 

whole of the winter at Saint Omer.! 


$4. The Last Days of Eadward. 
1065-1066," 


Tho life of Eadward was now drawing near to its ond ; Fadward's 
we are approaching the close of the first act of our great nes 
drama, From the sickness into which Eadward was 






‘non posset, gratia sua multipliciter donatum, maerens nimium quod in hane 
impotentiam deciderit, s se dimisit." The Chronicles, by simply ssying 
“fr ofer wo,” or aomothing to that effect, distinctly favour the Biogra- 
pher's account. 

4 The Chronicles mention the departure of Tostig and his wife; the 
Biographer says, “ cum conjuge et laotentibus liberis.” Yet they had been 
married fourteen years. 

* With him went, say tho Worvester snd Peterborough Chronicles, 
“alle pu pe woldon pet he wolie.” So the Biographer (u, s.), * plurima- 
que nobilium euorum manu.” 

* FL. Wig. There is an allusion to Tostig's banishment in Domesday. ii. 
200 b, * postquam Tostius exiit de Anglia.” ‘The reference is not very 
oagy to understand, 

* See above, pp. 417, 472. 

* Chron, Ab. Wig. Petrib. and Flor, Wig. ‘The Abingdon Chronicle 
snd Florence alone mention Saint Omer. 

Since this section was written, Dean Stasley hse published his 
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thrown by the excitement of the Northumbrian revolt, he 
never thoroughly recovered.’ He barely lived to complete 
the great work of his life. The royal saint deemed himself 


‘eatmin- Set upon the throne, not to secure the welfare or the inde- 


pendence of his kingdom, but to build a church and endow 
a monastery in honour of the Prince of the Apostles. If 
we were reading the life, not of a King, but of a Bishop or 
Abbot, we might well look on this as an object worthy of 
the devotion of a life, It was no small work to rear that 
stately minster which has ever since been the crowning- 
place of our Kings, and which for so many ages remained 
their place of burial. It was no small work to eall into 
being that mighty abbey, whose chapter-house plays so 
great a part in the growth of the restored freedom of 
England, and which has well nigh supplanted the Kentish 
mother-church itself as the ecclesiastical home of the 
English nation, The church of Saint Peter at “West- 
minster, the great work of Eadward’s life, has proved a 
more than equal rival of the older sanctuaries of Canter- 
bury and York and Winchester and Glastonbury, But 
when it is looked at as the work of a King in such an age, 
it awakens very different feelings from those with which 
we look on the ecclesiastical works of Hlfred or 2ithelstan 
or Harold. In the eyes of those great princes, a care for 
ecclesiastical administration and ecclesiastical reform, the 
establishment of foundations designed to spread piety and 
enlightenment among their people, naturally and rightly 


‘Memorials of Westmtoster Abbey, in the early part of which he goos over 
nearly the same ground, But I find a good deal of difference between 
my ideas of historical evidence and thote of the Dean. 

' Flor. Wig. “Post bmo Rox Eadwardas pavllatim egritare copit” 
Vita Endw. 423. “Quo dolore decfdens in morbum, ab ea die usqus in 
‘Gem mortis sum egrom trahebat animum.” Will. Malms. ili. 252. *Quare 
ex animi mgritudine majorem valetudinem corporis contrahens, non multo 
post decemit.” ‘The hagiographers do not foal called on to enlarge on the 
real vuse of the death of their hero—bafflod wrath against hia own poople. 
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seemed an important part of the duty ofaruler. But in car. x. 


Eadward we can discern no sign of the higher aspirations 
of a sovereign; a monk rather than a King, he seems 
never to have risen beyond a monk’s selfish anxiety for the 


wrlfare of hie own soul. ‘The spocial object of Eadward’s Patna 
reverence was the Apostle Peter,! and his reverence for met 


that saint did no good to the kingdom of England, His ?*“" 
devotion to the Apostle led to » devotion to his supposed 
successor, and to that increased frequency of intereourse 
with the Roman see which is a marked feature of his 
reign. ‘There seems no reason to doubt, though his 
Biographer is silent on the subject, that, as I have told 
the tale in earlier chapters, Eadward vowed a pilgrimage 
to Rome, that his Witan dissuaded him from leaving his 
Kingdom, that Pope Leo dispensed with his vow, and 
imposed om him, instead of a personal visit to the tomb of 
the Apostle, the duty of founding or enlarging # monastery 
in his honour within his own kingdom, We have seen 
that the two missions of Haldred and other prelates to 
Rome were probably connected with this design, The 
earlier mission was sent to obtain the remission of the 
vow, the later one to obtain the Papal confirmation of the 


privileges of the house? We thus get a clear notion of His fom- 
the chronology of the foundation which occupied Eadward $i" 


during the last fourteen years of his reign. It must again ¢ the 


be remembered that the foundation of a monastery followed 1°5:- 1065. 


» Vite Eadw. 417. “Ob amorem principalis Apostoli, quem affectu 
colchat unico et special.” 

4 The Biographer assigns no motive for the foundation of Westminster 
‘beyond this special reverence for Saint Petar, and the other usual motives 
for the foundation of monasteries. But his statement doce not exclude 
the account given by the legendary writers sbout the vow, the dispensa- 
tion, and the embamsien to Rome, ‘This T accept in the main, of course 
without binding mysolf to any legendary dotaile, beosuso it fits in so 
exactly with the ntatemsnts of the Chroniclers and other authentic writers, 
who mention the two embassies without describing their object, 

* See above, pp. 116, 463. 
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char. x. @ course exactly opposite to the foundation of a secular 
Keveme college. In a secular college the canons or other clergy 
ing ate ministers appointed, for the common advantage of the 
wt Wat” Church and realm, to maintain divine worship in a par- 
andat ticular building. In a monastery, the monks are men who 
go out of the world to save their own souls, and who need 
achurch of their own to pray in, In a college then the 
minster comes first ; the clergy exist only for its sake and 
for the sake of those who worship in it. In a monastery 
the society of monks comes first, and the minster exists 
only for their sake. Harold therefore, in his great work 
at Waltham, first built hie church; he then settled the 
exact details of his foundation, the number, the duties, the 
endowments, of the clergy whom he placed in it? Ead- 
ward no doubt began to build his church as coon as he had 
formed the scheme of his foundation; but the church was 
not the same primary object which it was at Waltham, nor 
did its building need to be pressed forward with the same 
special speed. .At Waltham the charter of foundation 
dates two years later than the consecration of the minster! 
Compl. At Westminster the foundation itself, the establishment 
foundation, and endowment of the monastic society, no doubt the 
1061. puilding of the refectory, dormitory, and other buildings 
Comecra. needed for their personal use, had all been brought to per- 
tnol the fection at least four years before the minster itself was 
1065." ready for consecration? 


* Seo above, FP. 450 474 * S20 above, Pp. 455; 474 

* It in somewhat dangerous to use the two doabtful obarters which 
will be found in Cod. Dipl. iv. 173, 181. If 1 could fully trust them, T 
should find it easy to add many details to my story. But I do not dare to 
refer to thom excopt when their statements soum either to bave groat 
Likelihood {a themselves or to be confirmed by some other evidence. ‘The 
two embassies to Rome seem to imply that in 1050 nothing had been 
begun, but that in 1061 the foundation was complete, The words of the 
second charter (p. 181) agree with this, Eadward anys “Quam ergo 
renovamsom cam,” he, of the time when he sont the second embanty, four 
yearn before the completion and dedication of the burch, 
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‘The reseript of Pope Leo required Eadward either to aur.x. 
found a new, or to enlarge an old, monastery in honour 
of Saint Peter. He preferred the latter course. And we The 
are told that the visions of a holy recluse named Wulfeige, ot'tnernsy 
most likely the same who had finally determined Saint o", Wee 
‘Walfstan to accept. his bishopric, guided him to the pre- 
destined site.' At a little distance from the western gate 
of London lay what was then an island of the Thames, 
which, from the dense bushes and thickets with which 
it was covered, received the name of Thorney.? There Its founds- 
stood a monastery whose origin was carried up to the “™ 
earliest days of English Christianity. ‘There Swberht, 
the first Christian King of the Hast-Saxons, had begun a 604. 
foundation in honour of Saint Peter, to balance, as it were, 
the great minster of Saint Panl within thecity.? Legends 
gathered round the spot; the Bishop Mellitus, when about 
to hallow the church, was warned not to repeat the 
ceremony; the church had been already hallowed by the 
Apostle himself in his own honour. The church of Saint 
Peter, from its position with regard to the church of the 
Drother Apostle, obtained the name, so familiar and so 
historical in the ears of every Englishman, of the West 


* Cod. Dipl iv, 175. ““Rovolavit beatua Potrus culdam probabilis vite 
monacho incluso nomine Wifsino voluntatem suxm ewe ut restruerem locum, 
qui dicitur Westmonasterium.” On Walfsige, see sbove, p. 472. 

# Wace (10653) enlarges on the name, and his phonetic spelling illustrates 
hie nntoral difficulty in pronouncing the letter b. 


“Ein wn ilet cotoit ansio, Ee on ongleiz isle spelon, 
Zonée out nom, jorte Tamise ; Ee est ile, zon est expine, 
Zonée por go 'spelon, Seit rains, eit arbre, seit racine ; 
Ke drespine i out foison, Zonte go est en engleiz 


E ke Mewe on slout environ. __Iale d'espine on frangeiz.” 
So Orderic (834 D) says of the other Thorney, “Torneia quippe spinaran 
insula nuncopatur Anglice, quia diverssrum saltus artorum copiosia aqua- 
rum gurgitibus circumluitur undique.” Provoet's note is worth reading. 
* So says ABthelred, X Seriptt. 385. 
+ Hithelred, 385, and more briefly in the charter, iv. 181. Tho King 
meant ia the enrlior Seberht, not the lator Sigeberht. 
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cuar, x, Minster. But for several centuries its reputation remained 
pias altogether inferior to that. of its eastern rival. We are 


time, 


told that in Eadward’s time the foundation was poor, 


Buial of the monke were few, the buildings mean.’ Yot against 


fon of 
Cavt. 
to42. 


this description we must set the fact that Westminster 
bad been chosen as the burial-place of at least one King, 
and that a King who had not died in the immediate 
neighbourhood? We have also seen that the death of 
at least one Abbot of the house was thought worthy 
of record in the national Chronicles,? and his successor 
had received a gift from Eadward before his great 
enlargement of the house had begun. The temporary 
burial-place of the first Harold was now chosen by Ead- 
ward as the place for his own burial,? as the place for 
the redemption of his vow, as the place which should 
become the sacred hearth of the English nation, the 
crowning-place of its future Kings. The site, so near 
to the great city, and yet removed from its immediate 
throng and turmoil,’ was chosen as the site of a foun- 
dation in which royalty and monasticism were to dwell 
side by side, where living Kings were to dwell and hold 
their court under the shadow of the pile which covered 
the bones of the Kings who had gone before them. Like 


* Vita Eadw. 417, “Parvo quidem opere et numero, paucioribus ibi 
congrogatis monachie sub abate in servitio Christi.” 

* Seo vol. i. pp. 509, 787. 

# See above, Ps 114, 

‘Ho made m grant, restoring a gift of Radgar, while Beorn was Earl 
therefore in 1045-1049. Sco Cod, Dipl. iv. 190. 

* Vita Eadw. 417. “Eligit fbf habero eibi locum sepuleri.” 

* So at least says Pope Nicolas’ letter in Acthelred, 389 ; Cod. Dipl. iv. 
184. “Ut amplins imperpetuum regie constitutionis et consecrationis 
locus sit, atque repositorium regalium insigniam.” Here, whether the text 
‘be genuine or not, the immediate application of the church to tho use 
spoken of proves the truth of the statement, 

7 Vita Esdw. 417. “Intendit Deo cevotus rex locum illum, tam vicinum 
famose et opulent u satis apricum ex circumjscentibus fecundis 
‘terris ot viridantibua prodiis, 
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Fécamp, which may well have been his model,! Eadward cusp. 


designed to place palace and monastery in each other's 
near neighbourhood, to make Westminster the centre of 
the strongest national feelings of religion and loyalty. 
And he has had his reward. His scheme prospered in 
his own time, and it bas lived om till ours, His minster Perms. 
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still stands, rebuilt, partly by a more illustrious bearer ini Evan 


of his own name, in such a guise as to make it the noblest mints: 
of the noble churches of England. Within its walls a long 
succession of Kings have received the crown whose special 
glory was to be the crown of Eadward. And the walls 
which beheld their crowning beheld also their burial ; 
Westminster has supplanted Sherborne and Glastonbury 
and Winchester as the resting-place of the Kings and 
worthies of our land. And as the centre of them all, 
displacing God’s altar from its worthiest site, still stands 
the shrine of Eadwand himself, his name and his dust 
still abiding in somewhat of their ancient honour, while the 
nobler dust of Alfred and Eadgar and Harold is scattered 
to the winds. And by the minster still stands the palace ; 
no longer indeed the dwelling-place of Kings, but more 
than ever the true home of the nation; whore the Witan 
of all England still meet for judgement and for legislation, 
as they did in the days when Eadward wore his crown 
at that last midwinter feast—as they did when the first 
national act done beneath the roof of the newly hallowed 
minster was to place that crown, as the gift of the English 
people, on the brow of the foremost man of English blood 
and speech. 


fd palace, 


The church of Westminster, as built by Eadward, has Eadward's 


church 


wholly given way to the conceptions of later architecta, snore 


de 


who, in the true spirit of medieval times, sought to do Sod rebuilt 


frie own 
fresh honour to the saint by making his own work give honour. 


way to theirs. With our feelings on such matters, we 


1 See vob i, p. 254, and Appendix C, 
Vou. 11. ul 
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LATER YEARS OF EADWARD. 


should look on the pile itself as the best monument of its 
founder, and, if the original West Minster had lasted to 
our time, our first object would be to preserve its genuine 
features precisely as they came from the hands of its first 
builders. In the ideas of the thirteenth century the 
memories of the past, the associations of a spot or of a 
building, were feebly felt compared with the devotion which 
was felt towards the precious possession of all, the saint 
himeelf still present in his wonder-working relics. For 
them no dwelling-place could be too gorgeous or too 
costly; reverence for the saint would of itself call for 
the destruction of his own building, if it could be replaced 
Dy one which the taste of the age deemed more worthy 
of sheltering the shrine which contained his bones. The 
church of Eadward was therefore destroyed by his own 
worshippers in his own honour. His specisl devotee, one 
might almost think his special imitator, Henry the Third, 
began that magnificent temple which, after so many ages, 
still remains unfinished. Of the domestic buildings of the 


abbey, as they were raised by Eadward, large portions have 
"been spared. The solid passnges and substructures, built 


in the massive style of the time, remain almost perfect, 
and even of the more important buildings, as the rofectory 
and dormitory, considerable traces still exist." But the 
church itself, the central building of all, gradually gave 
way to the superb structure with which we are all familiar ; 
of Eadward’s minster nothing is left save a few bases of 
pillars and other fragments which have been brought to light 
in various excavations and alterations of the present: fabric. 

But we are not left without minute accounts of a build- 
ing which made a deep impression on men’s minds, and 
whose building formed an era in our national architecture. 
Among other importations from Normandy which we 


+ On the remains of Eadward'’s work in Westminster Abb:y, seo the 
work by Sir G. G. Scott and others, Gleanings fram Westminster Abbey. 
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could well have spared, Eadward brought one with him cnar. x. 
which even our insular pride might be glad to welcome, His shurch 
The building art was now receiving daily improvements geet or- 
at the hands of the founders of those great Norman Novas 


churches which were rising in such abundance on the wehtee- 
other side of the ses, All those improvements Eadward Ensla.d. 
carefully introduced into his new minster. He built his 
church in the newest style of the day, and it remained 
the great object of English imitation deep into the twelfth 
century.’ Of the church thus built we have a description 
and a pictorial representation made while the charm of 
novelty was still fresh upon it? It waa a Norman minster 
of vast size, the increase of size in churches being one 
main distinction between the new Norman style and the 
older English manner of building. Its scale no doubt far 
surpassed that of any chureh then standing in England ; it 
far surpassed the scale of the two metropolitan churches 
as they arose in the same new style a few years later. 
A short eastern limb, ending in an apse, contained the 
high altar, Over the choir rose, in Norman fashion, the 
central tower, seemingly surrounded at its angles by 
smaller turrets, and crowned by a cupola of wood and 
lend. The transepts stood out north and south; to the 
west stretched the long nave, with its two ranges of 
arches, resting seemingly on tall columnar piers, like 
those of Jumiéges, Gloucester, and Tewkesbury. Two 
smaller towers, for the reception of the bells, were de- 
signed as the finish of the building to the west.? On 

2 This is amertel in the famous passage of William of Malmesbury (ii. 
228), “Ecclesia. . . quam ipse illo ccmpositionis genere primus in Angtin 
redificaverat quod nune pene cuncti sumptuosis emulantur expensit e 
more in vol. v. p. 625. 

4 See the description in the Biographer, and the representation in the 
Bayeux Tapestry, which shows beyond doubt that the building consccrate:t 
in 1065 wad a perfect cburch, and not a mere fragment, 


* So mys the French Life (2295), which, on such a subject, may bo 
‘trusted ; 
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cuar.x. the erection of this vast and stately fabric, and on the 


other objects of his foundation, Eadward had for many 
years spent the tenth part of his royal revenues! The 
monastic buildings had been finished for some years; the 
monks with their Abbot Eadwine* were already in pos- 


te church session of their houseand its endowments. The minster was 


on 


meanwhile rising, and it was Eadward’s wish to interfere 
as little ae possible with the worship which had still to 
be carried on in the old building. The new church was 
therefore begun at some distance to the east of ite doomed 
predecessor, which was doubtless not wholly pulled down. 
till the new one was completed® In the foundation and 
endowment of the monastery the King found helpers 
among his subjects, Tostig in the days of his power 
having been among their number.‘ But the building 






frunt del occident 
© granz i pent.” 

Bat, as the Tapestry does not show these towers, they were most likely 
‘carried up at a Inter time, as often happened. 

* Vita Edw. 417. ‘Precepit deinde ox docimis omniom redituum 
svorum initiari opus nobilis eedificii” So Cod. Dipl. iv. 176, “ Decimari 
preccepi omnem substentiam meam, tam in auro et argento, quam in pecu- 
dbus et omni genere possessionum.” 

* Cod. Dipl. iv. 179. So the writs in iv. 190, 228. I presume that bo 
svcceeded Wulfaoth in 1049. 

* The charter in Cod. Dipl. 176 ssys, “ Destruens voterem, novam a 
fandamentis basilicam construxi.” The Biographer explains the gradual 
proceas (418) ; ‘Hao autem multiplicitas tam vasti operia tanto spatio ab 
oriente ordita ext veteria templi, ne scilicot interim inibi commorantes 
fratres vecarent = servitio Obriati, ut etiam aliqua para opatioge aubiret 
interjaciondi vestibuli” The Biographer, always hard to understand, is 
specially to in his architectural description. 

* The charter in Cod. Dipl. iv. 177 mentions Leofeild, Athelrie, Wolfwig, 
Gathmund, Zlfric, Atecre [or Azor) the Black (Swerts), Ingulf, Ateers, 
Tostig, Alfvine, Wulfstan, Siwand, and Leofaige of London. The gitts of 
several of them are mentioned in various writs; Leoftild in iv. 214; 
Alfwine, iv. 217; Atsere Swerte, iv. 220; the other Atsere, iv. ror (which 
of these war the Azor of Gloucestershire and Somerset ?): and Leofsige, 
“Dude manu,” iv. 218, ‘There is also Uif tho Portreove in iv.221. The 
write about the King’s own gifts wre very numerous. 
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of the church seems to have been wholly Eadward’s own car. x. 


personal work. At last the work of so many years was 
brought to perfection. The time employed on the building 
was indeed shorter than that which was bestowed on many 
other of our great churches, which their own prelates 
had to rear out of their own resources. But here a 
King was pressing on the work with all his might, a 
King who, when he had once carried out the great object 
of his life, was ready to depart in peace. After fourteen 
years from the receipt of the papal dispensation, the 
building was finished from the apse to the western front. 
By the time of the midwinter festival of the year one 
thousand and eixty-five the new minster of Saint Peter 
stood ready for its hallowing. 


So great a work, raised under such circumstances, could Legends, 


hardly fail to become surrounded by an atmosphere of 
legend. It was not every church that was founded either 
by a King or by a canonized saint. Fewer still among 
churehes were founded by a King who was at once a 
canonized saint, the last of an ancient dynasty, and one 
whose memory was embalmed in the national memory 
as the representative of the times before the evil days of 
foreign domination, In his life-time, or at most within 
a few years after his death, Eadward was alrendy deemed 
to be a worker of miracles.’ For his dreams, visions, and 
prophecies he was renowned to his last moment. One 
story tells us how the holy King, with his pious friends 
Leofrie and Godgifu, was hearing mass in the elder 
minster of Saint Peter; how the King was deep in 
devotion; how he and the Earl—Godgifu is no longer 
spoken of—saw the form of the divine Child. in the hands 
of the ministering priest; how Eadward bade his friend 
Keep his secret till after his death ; how Leofric entrusted 
it only to a holy monk at Worcester, who revealed it to 
4 See the Life, pp. 428 et seqq., and Appendix B, 
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omar. , no man till Leofrie and Eadward were both no more.! 
Another tale sets the King before us in all the Imperial 
pomp of the Easter feast at Winchester; he goes with 
crown and sceptre from the Old Minster to the royal 
banquetting-hall. Heedless of the feast, absorbed in his 
own meditations, the King is seen to smile, Soon after- 
wards he was in his private bower, accompanied by Earl 
Harold, a Bishop, and an Abbct. ‘The Bishop was 
doubtless the Primate Stigand, the Bishop of the diocese ; 
the Abbot would most likely be Harold’s uncle £lfwig, 
who presided over the neighbouring house of New Minster. 
‘These three chiefs of Church and State ventured to ask 
the King the reason of his serene and pious mirth. His 
thoughts had been far away from the royal hall of 
Winchester ; he had seen the Seven Sleepers of Ephesos ; 
they had turned from the right side to the left, an omen 
which presaged that some evil was coming upon the earth. 
The matter was deemed worthy of a special embassy to 
the Imperial court of Constantinople ; but the ambassadors 
took their commission, not from the King, but from the 
three dignified subjects who had shared his confidence. 
‘The Earl sent a thegn, the Bishop a clerk, the Abbot a 
monk, The three made their way to the New Rome and 
told the tale to the reigning Emperor? By his orders the 
tomb of the holy sleepers at Ephesos was opened; the vision 
of the English King was proved to be true; and the pro- 
yhetic powers of Eadward soon bad ample witness borne 
to them in the general misfortunes of mankind, in the 
failure of the royal line of England and in the conquests of 
the infidel Turks at the expense of Eastern Christendom.* 


+ Ethelred, 389, Was this holy man the inelusua Wulfsige ? 

+ The Emperor intended must be Constantine the Tenth (Doukns). who 
reigned from 1059 to 1067. 

* Hithelred, 396. ““Ipso ad regoum culete tranalato, cuncta terrarum 
regna commota sunt, Syria paganis subjecta, destructs wmonasteria, dirute 
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* One more tale will bring us back directly to the cunx. 
current of our story! ‘The King was present at the Legend of 
dedication of the church of Saint John at Clavering? ™* 
A beggar asks alms of his sovereign in the name of the 
patron of the newly-hallowed temple, the Apostle whom 
Eadward reverenced next after his special patron Saint 
Peter. ‘The King has neither silver nor gold about him; 
he cannot find his slmoner for the press; he gives 
the poor man the only gift that he can give at the 
moment, the costly ring on his finger. The beggar 
returns thanks and vanishes. That very day two English 
pilgrims are benighted in a wilderness of the Holy Land, 
A band of bright youths appears, attending an old man 
before whom two tapers are borne as in the service of the 
Church, He asks the pilgrims from what land they come, 
and of what King they are subjects. They are English- 
men, subjects of the good King Eadward. For the love 
of good King Fadward he guides them to a city and an 
hostelry, where they find abundant entertainment, In the 
morning he reveals himself to them as John the Apostle 
and Evangelist; he gives them the ring to bear to the 
King of the English, with the message that, as the 
reward of his good and chaste life, he should within six 


«s fundamentia ecclesia, plena funeribus omnia, morte principom Grecorum, 
Romanorum, Francorom, Anglorum, ot rogna comtera porturbate,” As 
regards the “ Princeps Romanorum,” the hagiographer is wide of his mark, 
for Henry the Fourth survived the Confessor forty years, 

* See the story in the De Inventione, p. 22; Hthelred, 397. The 
Waltham writer leta us incidentally into the fact that London, York, 
Winchester, aud Lincoln were then reckoned aa the four chief cities of 
England, In the Gesta Stephani (21) Exeter, no doubt instead of Lincoln, 
appears as “quarts, ut ferunt, principalis Anglize sedes.” In the great 
dispute over the quarters of Dafydd in 1283 (Ann. Waverley. 400. ed. 
Luard), the order waa ruled to be London, Winchester, York, Bristol 
(others say Chester), with Northampton as the fifth. 

+ Hthelred, writing in Yorkshire, mentions vaguely @ church of Saint 
John; the East-Saxon writer fixes it at Clavering. See Professor Stubbs’ 
uote, p- 24- 
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months be with himself in Paradise. The message is 
miraculously delivered on the self-same day; the King’s 
alms and prayers and fastings are redoubled; but one 
thing specially fills his mind, the longing to see the 
new minster of Saint Peter hallowed before he dies. 


‘The time was at last come, The great ceremony had 
beon preceded by a lesser one of the eame kind. The 
Lady Eadgyth—was it as an atonement for the blood of 
Gospatric?—had rebuilt the church of nuns at Wilton, 
the home of her sainted namesake the daughter of Eadgar.* 
The fabric had hitherto been of wood,? but the Lady now 
reared a minster of stone, pressing on the work with un- 
usual haste, in pious rivalry with her husband* The new 
building was hallowed by Hermann, the Bishop of the 
Wiltshire diocese, just before the Northumbrian revolt.S 
That revolt was now over, and the land was once more 
quiet; the work of the King’s life was finished; the time 
of the Christmas festival drew nigh. ‘This year the mid- 


+ So Roger of Howden, i, 109, ed. Stubbs, but this further miracle is 
unknown to ABthelred, 

2 Vita Eadw. 418, “jus wquivoca sancta Adgith, de cujus progenie 
idem rex Hdwardus devcendorat.” As this virgin oaint was Eadward’s 
aunt, “progenies” must be taken in » wide sense. 

On the power of Saint Esdgyth to rebuke bissphemers, see vol. i. p. 437- 

* Vita Eadw. u., “Lignea temen adhoc illic ecclesia etabat”” ‘The 
deed of nale of Combe to Bishop Gixa in 1072 (see Appendix SS) was done 
“on Wiltune nin jeere danena cyrecan on prore upflor hige to foren. Eadgyhe 
pore hlefdinn Edweardes cynges Inte.” Eadgyth's church therefore had = 
triforium, and seemingly a large one, a8 usual in early Norman minsters, 

4 Tb.“ Rezio opere lapideum monasteriumm inchoat, ferventiusque inetans 
operarios maturat. Contendunt ine rex, illine regina, contentione Deo 
grata, in invicem quoque non injocunda.” ‘Eadward however was a bene- 
‘factor to his wife's foundation, even during his last sicknens. See Domes- 
day, 64 2, of Amesbury in Wiltshire; De hujus manerii terra 1 hidas 
Adit rex E. in sus infrmitate abbatisee Wiltunfensi, quas nunquam antes 
abuerat, porte vero eas tenuit ” 

* Vita Badw. 421. “Acta ergo liujus ecclesiee consecratione . . . anno 
Domini millesimo soragesimo quinto ad justitium totius patrie, hae regni 
subsequata est perturbatio.” 
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winter Gemét wae not gathered, as in former years, at cur. x. 
Gloucester; the Witan of all England were specially Midwinter 
called to the King’s court at Westminster, to be present Weer 

at the hallowing of the new church of Saint Peter.) teas 106. 
The assembly met; the King’s atrength was failing, but 

he assayed to show himself in the usual kingly state. 

On the festival of the Nativity and on the two following 

days, one of them the day of his patron Evangelist, he 

wore his crown in public.? But the exertion was too 

much for him. The fourth day, the feast of the Holy Comeca- 
Tnnocenta, had ‘been. appcitited for the grea ceramony; 0" 
but Eadward was no longer able to take any personal minster 
part in the rite which he had so long looked forward to 28, 1065. 
as the crowning set of his life. The minster was hallowed 

with all the rites of the Church, but the founder's share 

in the ceremony was discharged by deputy; Eadward, 

King, saint, and founder, was represented in that day's 
solemnity by his wife the Lady Eadgyth® Eadward’s 

work on earth was now over; his church was finished 

and hallowed, and it was soon to be the scene of rites 

still more solemn, still more memorable. Before another 

year bad passed, the West Minster was to be the scene 





‘FL Wig. 1065. “In nativitate Domini curiam ruam, ut potuit, 
Lundonie tenuis.” Athel. 398. “* Appropinquabat dies . . . . in quo 
Anglorum tota nobilitas ad regis curiam detuit convenire, et regi more suo 
‘sceptrie simal et corona decorando adsistere.” So directly after (399), 
“Convenientibus in unum epixcopin cunctinque regni proceribur, ancra 
dedicationis pollennites inchoatur.” For an intended act of this Gemst, 
hindered by the King’s death, soe Domesday, 252 B, and below, p. 564. 

* Ethel. 368, 399; Will. Malms. ii, 228; “In Natale Domini apad 
‘Londoniam coronatus ext.” 

* The consecration “on cylammae deg” ix averted by all three 
Chronicles, by Florence, and by William of Malmesbury.“ Lé 
fv the phrase of Abingdon and Worcester ; so Florence, “com magna 
gloria dedicari fecit,” and William of Malmesbury, “dedicari precepit.” 
‘Tho action of Endgyth comes from Aithelrod, 396 
valotado permittobat, favelat officio, sed rogina, omnia disponens, om 
procarane, sollictia de omnibus, intenta omnibus, utciusque vicen implevit.” 
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LATER YEARS OF EADWARD. 


of one royal burial, of two royal conscerations, and those 
consecrations the two most memorable that England ever 
saw, But it had not to wait for months, or even for 
weeks, before its special history began. The sound of 
the workman's hammer had hardly ceased, the voice of 
the conseerating prelate was hardly hushed into silence, 
before the church of the Apostle was put to the lofty pur- 
poses for which it had been reared. Before the Christinas 
festival was over, it beheld the funeral rites of its founder, 
the coronation rites of his successor. ‘The days of the holy 


‘ Season were not yet accomplished, the Witan of England 


had not yet departed to their homes, when the last royal 
son. of Woden was Lorne to his grave, and his Imperial 
crown was placed on the brow of one whose claim was 
not drawn only from the winding-sheet of his fathers. 
‘The most eventful year of our history had begun, but its 
first week had not yet fully passed away, when Eadward, 
the son of Aithelred and Emma, was gathered to his 
fathers, and Harold, the son of Godwine and of Gytha, 
was King of the English and Lord of the Isle of Britain! 


‘We have thus, through the three and twenty years of 
Eadward’s reign, traced what we may fairly look upon 
as the first stage of the Norman Conquest. Under a 
King, English by birth, but Norman in feelings and habits, 
England bas been brought under a dtect Norman in- 
fluence, which seemed for one moment likely to bring 
with it the peaceful establishment of Norman dominion. 
We have seen the court of England swarming with 
Norman favourites; we have seen the Church of England 


1 Treserve the details of Eadward’ death for my next Chapter. It is oo 
ewsentially counccted with the accersion of Harold that the two events can 
hardly be separated in narration, and the different accounts of the death- 
bed scene st once lead us to the discussion of the question as to Eadward's 
dying ree mmondation with regard to his successor. : 
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handed over to the goverument of Norman prelates; we car. s 


have seen Norman adventurers enriched with English 
estates, and covering the land with those frowning castles 
on which our fathers looked as the special badges of wrong 
and slavery. Above all, we have seen the Duke of the 
Normans, not only received with special honours at the 
English court, but encouraged to look upon himself as 
the destined successor to the English crown. A national 
reaction, almost rising to the rank of a revolution, has 
Droken the yoke of the strangers; it has driven the most 
guilty from the land, and bas placed England and her 
King once more under the rule of the noblest of her own 
sons. Still the effect of those days of Norman influence 
was not wiped out, and the wary and wily chief of the 
strangers had been armed,with a pretext plausible enough 
to win him general support wherever the laws of England 
were unknown. The moment of struggle was now come; 
the English throne had become vacant, and the Norman 
Duke knew how to represent himself as its lawful heir, 
and to brand the King of the nation’s choice as an 
usurper, We thus enter on the second, the decisive, stage 
of the great struggle. It is no longer a half concealed 
strife for influence, for office, for a peaceful succession to 
the crown, It is an open warfare of nation against nation, 
of man against man. England and Normandy, Harold 
and William, are-now brought face to face. The days of 
debate and compromise are past; the sword aloue can now 
judge between England and her enemy. The details of 
that memorable struggle, the events of that wonderful year 
which forms the turn:ng-point of all English history, will 
form the third portion of my tale, the central poiut of the 
Tlistory of the Norman Conquest. 
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NOTE A, p. 6. 


Tue Exection axp Coronation or Eapwarp. 


In reading the account of Eadward’s accession to the crown, as 
told in the Chronicles and by Florence, we are at once struck by 
the great and unusual delay between his first election and his 
consecration as King. He is chosen in London in June by a 
popular movement which could not even wait for the burial of the 
deceased King ; but he is not crowned till the Easter of the next 
year. No explanation is given of the delay, no account is given of 
‘the way in which the intervening months were spent, no statement 
where Eadward was at the time of Harthaenut’s death. We must 
therefore look to other writers for the means of filling up this 
singular gap. T need hardly again refute the wild romance of 
‘Thierry, of which I spoke in vol. i. p. 794. I will only say that 
Eadward’s Westminster charter (Cod. Dipl. iv. 173), which, doubt- 
ful as it is, is at least as good authority as Bromton or Knighton, 
makes him speak of himself as “eo [regno] potitus sine ullo bello- 
rum labore.” It will be mote profitable to examine the witness of 
those writers who wrote at all near the time, or who were at all 
likely to preserve contemporary traditions. 

‘According to Eadward's Biographer (p. 394), a8 soon as England 
was free from her Danish rulers (see vol. 4. p. 795), Godwine at 
once proposed the election of Eadward as the natural heir (“ut 
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regem suum recipiant in nativi juris sui throno”), Godwine being 
looked on as © common father, everybody agreed to his proposal 
(“quoniam pro patre ab omnibus habebatur, in paterno conrultu 
libenter uudiebatur”), Earle and bishops are sent to fetch Ead- 
ward (“‘mittuntar post eum"); they bring him with them ; he is 
joyfally received, and crowned at Canterbury. 

‘William of Poitiers (p. 85 Giles), as might be euppored, knows 
nothing about Godwine, or about any free election by the English 
people. Eadward, according to him, was chosen under a most 
powerful congé Célire and letter missive from his cousin the Duke 
ofthe Normans, The English are disputing about the succession, 
when a Norman embassy comes, threatening a Norman invasion if 
Eadward is not received. The nation chooses the wiser part, and 
Eadward comes home, protected by a small array of Norman 
knights; “ eptantes Angli deliberatione suis rationibus utilis- 
sima consenserunt, legationibus justa petentibus acquiescere, quam 
Normannorum vim experiri. Reducem cum non maximo presidio 
militis Normannici cupide sibi eum prestituerunt, ne manu val 
diore, si comes Normannicus adveniret, subigerentur.” The same 
version is given in a shorter form in the Chronicle of Saint Wand- 
rile (D'Achery, ii 286). Endward, already chosen and crowned 
King, but hitherto kept out of his kingdom by Swegen, Cnut, and 
others, is now restored by Norman help (“in regnum paternum 
adnitentibus Normannis reiiit”). 

Henry of Huntingdon (M. H. B. 739 A) mixes up the accession 
of Eadward with his version of the death of Alfred (see vol. i. 
p- 285), which, it will be remembered, he places after the death of 
Harthacnut, lfred had been slain by the English, because he 
had brought too many Normans with him; the English then send 
to Normandy, offering the crown to Eadward, on condition that he 
brings only a small body of Normans with him (“miserunt ergo 
pro Edward juniore in Normanniam nuntios et obsides, mandantes 
ei quod paucissimos Normannorum secum adduceret, et eum in 
regem fidelissime stabilirent”). Eadward comes over with a sinall 
company (“cum paucis venit in Angliam”); he is chosen King by 
all folk (“lectus est in regem ab omni populo”), and is consecrated 
at Easter by Eadsige at Winchester. 

The Winchester Annals (Luard, pp. 18-20) swell out the story 
into a long romance ; but some points are worthy of notice, On 
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the death of Harthaenut, Godwine is, by a deeree of the Witan and 
with the consent of the Lady Emma (“reginre assensu et magnatum 
consilio”), appointed regent of the kingdom till » King can be 
chosen (‘‘regni cura comiti Godwino committitur, donee qui dignus 
eseet eligeretur in regem”), Eadward is in Normandy, where, 
since the death of Duke Robert, he has no friends; he has no hope 
from his mother; he determines to trust himeelf to the mercy of his 
enemy Godwine (‘‘inter desperandum tutius credebat manifesto sup- 
plicare inimico, quam fictum amicum sine caussa sollicitare”), He 
comes over to England, he lands at Southampton, he avoids his 
mother at Winchester, but goes to Godwine in London, and throws 
himself at the Earl's feet. A long dialogue follows, the upshot of 
which is that Godwine swears fidelity to Eadward and promises 
him the crown, Endward is sent to Winchester in disguise, and 
is bidden to reveal himrelf to no one. Godwine meanwhile sum- 
mons the Witan to Winchester for the election of a King. ‘They 
meot in tho Old Minster. ‘Tho Lady Emma seemingly presides; 
the Archbishops are at her right hand, the Earl of the West- 
Saxons at her left. Eadward, veiled, sita at the feet of Godwine. 
At the proper moment Golwine unveils him; “Here,” he says, 

is your King; here is Eadward, eon of this Lady Emma and of 
Hthelred King of the English. I choose him King, and am the 
first to become his man” (‘‘huie ego omnium primus homagium 
facio”). A debate follow; some object to the choice, but no 
man dares seriously to oppose Godwine. Eadward is elected anid 
crowned. 

The Hyie writer (pp. 287, 288), like Henry of Huntingdon, 
connects the accession of Eadward with the death of Hilfred, and, 
like William of Poitiers, he brings in Duke William as a pro- 
minent actor. After Hifred’s death William meditates revenge, 
but an English embessy comes, praying for another son of 
Ethelred to be sent to them as their King (“rogeut sibi alium 
dominum—dominé }—sui transmitti filium™”), and promising him 
all loyal service, William will not allow his cousin to risk 
himself, unless some of the noblest of the English, and especially 
one of the sons of Godwine, are given to him as hostages. This 
is done, and Eadward is brought over to England by a Norman 
fleet. 

Lastly, charters exist which imply that Eadward was for a while 
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in Normandy after he had acquired a right to the title of King. 
‘At an earlier time he and his brother had subscribed a charter of 
Duke Robert, with the form “Signum Hetwardi. Signum Hel- 
wredi.” (Delisle, Preuves, p. 11.) But the cartulary of Saint 
Michael's Mount contains two charters in which Eadward is called 
“rex.” Ido not rely so much on the charter in Eadward’s own 
name, which is printed in Cod. Dipl. iv. 251, and Delisle, Preuves, 
20. It is signed by Robert Archbishop of Rouen, who died in 
1037. Now it is really inconceivable that Eadward ehould call 
himself King before 1042, unless possibly in some moment of 
exultation whon Duke Robert's fleet was sctting forth to restore 
him, (Seo vol. i. p. 473) The matter of the charter also is 
strange, and the English spelling “Fadwardus” ia unusual in a 
document which must have been drawn up in Normandy. I have 
more faith in a charter of Duke William (Delisle, Preaves, p. 19), 
which, among other signatures, hae that of “ Hatuardus rex.” This 
looks to me far more likely to be genuine. Tt is quite conceivable 
that, if Endward was asked to witness a charter of his cousin, just 
as he was leaving Normandy in ro42, he might take the title, 
though he was not yot stritly entitled to it by English law. 

The accounts of all these different writers seem to be inde- 
pendent of one another, unless the Hyde version is made up by 
compounding the story of William of Poitiers with that which we 
find in Henry of Huntingdon. The mention of the hostagea is one 
form of a story which I shall have elsewhere to discuss at length. 
All these accounts agree in placing Eadward in Normandy st the 
moment of Harthacnut's death. William of Malmesbury (ii. 196) 
however supposes him to have been in England, With this differ- 
ence, his story is much the same as that of the Winchester Annals 
stripped of ite romantic details, It is most likely the groundwork 
round which that legend hes grown, Eadward, not knowing 
whither to turn after the death of Harthacnut, throws himself 
at the feet of Godwine, and craves leave to return to Normandy. 
‘The Esrl raises him, and addresses him in a speech whose sub- 
stance may well be historical, and to which I have not hesitated to 
give a place in the text. Endward promises everything ; he will 
be Godwine'’s firm friend ; he will promote his sons and marry his 
daughter, The Witan meet at Gillingham ; Godwine apeaks on be- 
half of Eudward, and becomes his man (“‘rationibus suis explicitis, 
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regem efficit, hominio pslam omnibus dato”); the election, the 
coronation, the punishment of the opponents of Eudward, follow 
as T have told them in the text. 

Now it strikes me that, in these accounts, when carefully com- 
pared together, we may find the means of filling up the gap, and 
of explaining the delay, between the first election and the corons- 
tion. In oll the versions the time ie filled up by negotiation, not 
by war. In most of them the negotiation is carried on between 
Eedward and Godwine; in all those which mention Godwine at 
all, he stands forth as the lewding man in the business, in fact 06 
the man who makes Eadward King. We seo glimpses of two 
assemblies, the former being that hasty Gemét in Loudon which 
chose Eadward before the burial of Herthscont, and a later one 
st Gillingham or elsewhere shortly before the coronation. Again, 
all the accounts, except that of William of Malmesbury, conceive 
Eadward as being in Normandy. The inforior writers assert it; 
the contemporary Biographer clearly implies it. Putting these 
hints together, I have ventured té construct the narrative in the 
text. Endward is chosen in Lundon immediately on the death of 
Harthacout; as he is absent, an embassy, doubtless headed by 
Gedwine, is sent to offer him the crown. The case is thus far 
almost the same as the story of the first election of Eadward’s half 
brother Harthaenut. Delay is caused in both casos by the election 
of a King who is absent. Eadward does not indeed tarry so long 
as Harthaeaut did; but his indecision, his unwillingness to accept 
the crown, the negotiations which were needed to overcome that 
unwillingness, cause delay, and give time for an adverse party to 
form itself, A second assembly, that recorded by William of 
Malmesbury, was therefore needed to overcome all objections, and 
to lect Eadward, now present in person, in a more formal manner, 
We thus get, from one quarter or another, a credible narrative, 
which fille up the gup in the Chronicles without contradicting theit 
statements. A few special points must be noticed. 

1. We see that most of our statements assert or imply that 
Eadward was in Normandy. Now it is most certain that End- 
ward bad been recalled to England by Harthaenut (vol. i. p. $22), 
and that the English court was now his usual dwolling-place. But 
this is quite consistent with the notion, which I have ventured to 
throw out in the text, that Eadward was at this moment in 
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Normandy on some temporary visit or pilgrimage. This view 
explains all the statements, The fact that Eadward was in Nor- 
mandy at the moment—a fact which we may surcly accept on the 
credit of the Biographer, to say nothing of the Norman charters 
quoted above—led careless writers to forget his recall by Hartha- 
cnut, and to speak as if he had never left Normandy since the 
accession of Cnut. On the other hand, the fact of his recall led 
‘William of Malmesbury to forget or to disbelieve that he was in 
Normandy at the time of Harthacnut’s desth. Then the Win- 
chester annalist, aware of Eadward's absence, tried to patch it into 
William's account, which was not an easy matter. That an em- 
bassy should be sent to Edward in Normandy is credible enough. 
It was also credible that Eadward, if in England, might throw 
himeelf into the arms of Godwine. But no story can be more 
unlikely than that which represents Eadward, when safe in Nor- 
mandy, as coming of his own aecord to England to put himeelf into 
the hands of the man whom the same account represents as the 
murderer of his brother. 

2. T accept the second assembly as the only means of reconciling 
the different accounts and of meeting the probabilities of the cate. 
And I aczept Gillingham aa its place, on the anthority of William 
of Malmesbury. It is true that one of William’s manuscripts 
places it in London, while the Winchester annalist transfers it to 
his own city and his own church. ‘The universal law of criticism 
comes in here. If a thing happened either in London or at Win- 
chester, no transcriber or copyist would be likely to remove it to 
Gillingham, But nothing was more natural than for a transcriber 
to alter Gillingham into London, if he thought that he could 
thereby bring his text into conformity with the Chronicles. ‘The 
Winchester writer would have every motive to confound the 
Gemét at Gillingham with the consecration which shortly followed 
at Winchester, ‘The very strangeness of the choice of Gillingham 
for such an assembly is the best proof that it io the right place, 
By Gillingham, I may add, William of Malmesbury must have 
meont the West-Saxon Gillingham, already mentioned in 
history ({i. 180). The Kentish Gillingham would connect itself 
more naturally with the Biographer's statement of a coronation at 
Canterbury; but the other is the more obvious place for a meeting 
which was followed by a coronation at Winchester. 
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3. The reader must judge for himself as to the amount of value 
to be attached to the statements of William of Poitiers and the 
Hydo writer as to the influence of the Duke of the Normans in the 
matter. It must not be forgotten that in ro42 William was only 
fourteen years old, and in the midst of the troubles of his minority. 
It is quite possible that William or his advisers may, perhaps even 
then with some vague designs on the English crown, have pressed 
the acceptance of that crown on Eadward. And, in any case, the 
story could hardly have arisen, unless embassies of some kind had 
passed between England and Normandy in the course of the busi 
ness, It 60 far falls in with my view of Eadward’s position. 

4, The statement of the Biographer that Eadward was crowned 
at Canterbury seems at first sight very strange. Thero can be no 
doubt that the final ceremony took place at Winchester. That the 
Biographer’s sccount is rhetorical and somewhat confused is no 
more than his usual fashion. But it would be strange if a con- 
temporary made a mistake on » point of this kind. The only 
conjecture that I can offer is that the ceremony was performed 
twico. Coronations were sometimes repeated in those days, and 
the motive for repeating the rite in Endward’s case is perfectly 
intelligible. The first coronation at Canterbury was an attempt to 
confirm the first election in London. In the eyes of those who 
rejected that election, a second coronation as well as = second 
election was needed. And if we read the Biographer's account 
narrowly, it is plain that he distinguishes between the ceremony at 
Canterbury, which he evidently looks on as happening immediately 
on Edward's landing, and the reception of the foreign ambas- 
sedors, which takes place when the news had reached foreign 
courts (“exhilaratus quod eum in pateroa sede inthronizatum 
didicerat"). But their reception must surely be placed at the final 
and solemn consecration at Winchester. A twofold coronation, as 
well as a twofold Gemeét, will solve all difficulties. 





There is one more point to be discussed. According to William 

of Malmesbury, there was an opporition, seemingly a rather strong 

opposition, made to Exdward's election. He does not say on 

whose behalf the objection was made. But it can hardly have been 

made on behalf of any one except Swegen Estrithson. The English 

writers indeed make no mention of Swogen in the matter, but in 
uma 
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Adam of Bremen we find what may pass as Swegen's own version. 
Adam knew the Danish King personally (ii. 73), and he doubtless 
put on record what Swegen told him, It will be remembered that, 
just at the moment of Harthacnut’s death, Swegen was in Den- 
mark, carrying on the war with Magnus (seo vol. i. p. 528). Adam 
thea goes on thus ; 

“Suein, vietus a Magno, quum in Angliam remearet, Hardechnut 
mortuum repperit. In eujus locum Angli prius elegerunt fratrem 
«jus Eduardum, quem de priori marito Imma gonuit ; vir sanctus 
et timens Deum. Isque suspectum babens Suein, quod sceptrum 
sibi Anglorum reposceret, cum tyrauno pacem fecit, constituens 
eum proximum se mortuo regni Anglorum heredem, vel si filios 
suseeperit, Tuli pacto mitigatus Suein in Daniam remeavit.” 
(ii. 74.) 

I may here note that the word “ prius” in this passage distinctly 
refers to the first election in London. And, whether we believe 
Swegen's story of the bargain between himself and Eadward or not, 
we have here quite enough to make an opposition on Swegen’s 
behalf highly probable. “Tyrannus” is of course to be taken in 
the seuse of “ pretender.” 

Another passage of Adam (iii. 13) must here be mentioned ; 

“Simul 0 tempore separabaut se Anglia regno Dauorum, filiis 
Gudwini rebellionis auctoribus, ques amite regis Danorum filivs 
esse diximus, et quorum sororem Eduardus rex duxit uxorem. Hi 
uamque, facta conspiratione, fratres Sueia regis, qui in Anglia duces 
erant, alterum Bern statim obtruncant, alterum Osbern cum suis 
omnibus ejecerunt a patria.” 

This at first sight appears to be an account of the separation 
between Denmark and England on the death of Harthacnut. It is 
uot however really so, It must be taken in connexion with a 
passage two chapters back (iii, 11), in which Adam gives a most 
strange version of the events which followed the death of Magnus 
in rog8. In the true account, Swegen then asked for English 
help, which was refused, aud a peace was concluded between 
England und Harold Hardrada (see p. 94). But Adam makes 
Swegen hold both Denmark snd Norway, and then prepare to 
invade England (Suein duo regna possedit, classemque parasse 
dicitur, ut Angliam suo juri subjiceret”), Eadward agrees to pay 
tribute, and renews the promise of the succession (“verum sanc- 
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tissimus rex Edwardus, quum justitia regnum gubernaret, tunc 
quoque pacem efgens, victori obtulit tributum, statuens eum, 
ut supra dictum est, post se regni heredem”). This must be 
another version of the intended expedition of Magnus (see p. 74). 
On the strength of this tribute, Adam seems to look upon Swegen 
as at least over-lord of England (“quum rex juvenis Suein tria pro 
libita suo regna tennerit”), He seems to lock on Beorn and 
Osbeorn as Swegen's representatives in England, and the murder of 
Beorn by Swegon is made into the groundwork of « story of 
“ rebellio,” “conspiratio,” and what not, about the sons of Godwine 
in general. 

‘The only historical value of this very confused account is that it 
helps us to the very probable fact of the banishment of Osbeorn, of 
whom we do not hear in the English writers till 1069. But 
the story is curious, as it is the evident groundwork of the 
wonderful tale in Saxo (p. 202). Saxo looks on Swegen as the 
natural sovereign of England after the death of Harthacaut. 
Going to Denmark to assert hia rights there, he left hia interests in 
England in the hands of his cousins the sons of Godwine, From 
Fadward himself he feared nothing, unlike Harthaenut, who hed 
dreaded his ambition, and who therefore made him his colleague in 
the kingdom, lest he should attempt to gain the whole (‘“Retinends» 
insule spem non sclum in Godovini filiis, quibus sanguine admodum 
conjunctus fuerat, reponens, sed etiam ex ipsa consortis sui”— 
Esdwardi se—“stoliditate desidiague presumens”). But, Harold 
the son of Godwine betrays Swogen’s trust, makes Eadward 
King, and massacres the Danes, according to the story in vol. 
i p79 





I do not profoss to harmonize every detail of the conflicting 
stories about Eadward, Magnus, and Swegen. But I think that 
there is enough evidence to lead us to believe that Fadward’s 
election was oppored by a Danish party in Swegen’s interest, and 
that these were the perions who were marked at the time and 
punished afterwards one by one. See pp. 9, 64, 73; 9° 
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NOTE B. p. 2. 
‘Tus Lnozypany Hasrory or Eapwanp. 


‘TwERE is something very remarkable in that gradual growth of 
popular reverence for King Eadward which st last ended in his 
being acknowledged as the patron saint of England. I bave 
tried in the text to point out the chief causes from which 
this feeling arose; how Esdward was, in different ways, the one 
person whom Normans and Englishmen could unite in honouring. 
I will now attempt to trace out the growth of the feeling itself, and 
to point out some of the waya in which Eadward’s true character 
and history have beon clouded over by legendary and miraculous 
tales, 

Every English writer, as I shall presently show, speaks of 
Eadward with marked respect, with a degree of respect, in most 
cases, which their own narratives of his actions hardly account for. 
‘Yet, alongside of this, we find indications of a counter feeling, as if 
there were all ulong some who thought of him pretty much as the 
modern historian is driven to think of him. ‘The Scandinavian 
‘writers, placed beyond the influences which had effect, upon both 
English and Norman writers, soom to have all along reckoned him 
nearly at his trae value. Saxo, though writing long after Eadwand 
had become an acknowledged saint, treats him with great irreverence, 
and speaks openly of his “stoliditas et desidia.” ‘The biographer of 
Olaf ‘Tryggvesson, according to whom Esdward was special 
admirer of his own hero, gives him only the rather faint praise of 
being “princeps optimus in multis” (“oc var agetur kongr i 
mérgum lutam.” p. 262). In Snorro's time he had sdvanced 
somewhat; “Honn var kalladr Jatvardr inn godi, hann var eva” 
(Ant. Celt, Scand. 189; Laing, iii. 75). But his sanctity atill 
seems only local ; Snorro says emphatically that “Englishmen call 
him a saint” (‘oe kalla Enskir menn hann helgan.” Ant. Celt. 
Scand. 191; Laing, ili, 77). Adam of Bremen, who, as regards 
English matters, may almost pass for a Scandinavian writer, is 
Eadward’s warmest admirer in that part of the world. He gives 
him perhaps the only unreserved praise which he gets in Northern 
Europe. With Adam he is not only “ vir bonus ot timens Doum” 
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4); but ho rises to the dignity of “sanctissimus rex Edwardus” 
i, 11). William of Malmesbary, in his accustomed way of letting 
us seo both sides of a question, shows us that in his day there were 
still people in England by whom the royal saint was lightly 
esteemed, and be himself seoma now and then to halt between two 
opinions, He gives him (iii. 259) no higher surname than “Ed- 
wardus simplex.” and over and over again, as if of set purpose, he 
speaks of his “simplicitas” as his chief characteristic. The utmost 
that he can say for him is that his simplicity won for him favour 
and protection both with God and man. He was (ii, 196) ‘vir 
propter morum simplicitatem parum imperio idoneus, sed Deo 
devotus, ideoque ab eo directus.” “Fovebat profecto jus sim- 
plicitatem Deus.” (Ib.) “Quamvis vel deses vel simplex pu- 
taretur, habebat comites qui eum ex humili in altum conantem 
rigerent.” William believes in his holiness, and even in his 
miraculous powers, but he has not wholly given up the right of 
criticism upon his character and actions, 

‘The Englich Chroniclers and their harmonizer Florence record 
Eadward’s actions with porfect impartiality. Nowhere in their 
narratives do they show towards bim any of that affection which 
they show towards Harold and other actors in the story. Nor do 
they ever speak of him with bated bresth, as of an acknowledged 
saint. But the Abingdon and Worcester Chroniclers, and Florenca 
also, all send him out of the world with » panegyric, The un- 
bending Godwinist at Peterborough alone makes no sign. But 
Florence's panegyric ia of the most general kind. He is (A. 1066) 
“ Anglorum decus, pacificus rex Eadwardus.” And the elaborate 
poem in the two Chronicles attributes to the “balelets King” only 
the mildest and most monastic virtues, One can hardly keep from 
a smile, till we reach the genuine tribute of admiration with which 
the poet winds up. He speaks at last from the heart when he 
makes it Eadward’s highest praise to have “made fust his realm” 
to “Harold the noble Earl.” 

The Chronicles and Florence imply nothing as to any extra~ 
ordinary powers possessed by Eadward. OF these powers wo get 
the first glimpses in the contemporary Biographer, Already, 
within eight year after his death, Exdward was held, at least by 
those who sought to win favour with his widow, to have wrought 
miracles, to have seen visions, to have been the subject of the 
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visions of others. When Eadward was taken over as s boy to 
Normandy, Bribtwold, Bishop of Wiltshire, had » vision in which 
he saw Saint Peter hallowing Esdward as King (Vita Eadw. 394)- 
The Biographor also (pp. 430, 1) records the unintelligible talk of 
Eadward on his death-bed, in which he already sees a prophecy, 
‘and he severely rebukes Archbishop Stigand, whose practical mind 
act small store by the babble of the sick man, Eadward also 
appears in his pages as the first of the long line of English Kings 
who undertook to cure the evil by the royal touch. By washing 
and touching he healed (428) a ecrofulous woman, and, what one 
would hardly have looked for, whereas she had hitherto been 
barren, the touch of Eadward changed her into « joyful mother 
of children. But here William of Malmesbury again helps us. 
He ia a full believer in Eadward’s miraculous power, but he sgain 
(ii, 222) lets us see that there were two opinions on the abject. 
Some people affirmed that Eadward cured the evil, not by virtue 
of his holiness, but by virtue of his royal descent ; “Nostro tempore 
quidam faleam insumunt operam, qui asseverant istius morbi 
curationem non ex sanctitate, eed ex regalis prosapise hrereditate 
fluxisse.” So others at a later time, as Peter of Blois (ep. 150, vol. 
ii, p. 82 Giles), held that the Kings of England possessed the gift 
by virtue of their royal unction. William argues against such 
views ; but, by so doing he proves that Eadward’s claims to holiness 
and miraculous power were still » moot point in his time. 

Besides this official kind of miracle, Eadward, sccording to his 
Biographer, wrought other wonderful works, A blind man was 
cured Ly the water in which the King bad washed (429), and 
several cures were wrought at his tomb (435). One is almost 
tempted to suspect that these stories are interpolations, but thero 
is no need for the supposition. An interpolator would surely have 
taken care to insert the more famous stories of the ring and of the 
Seven Sleepers, of which the Biographer tells us nothing. We must 
remember how men then, and for ages afterwards, instead of being 
surprised at miracles, looked for them. We must not forget that 
Qneen Anne touched for the evil as well as King Eadward; we 
must remember that alleged miracles were wrought by the blood, 
not only of Thomas of London and Simon of Montfort, but also of 
Charles the First. 

‘William of Mulmesbury, evidently with the Biographer before 
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him, enlarges greatly on Eadward’s miraculous and prophetic 
powers (ii. 220-227), adding to the stories in the Life the vision 
of the Seven Sleepers (sce above, p. 518). But tho main die- 
seminstor of legendary lore about Eadiward was Osbern or Osbert 
of Clare, Prior of Westminster, who made tho firet attempt to 
procure his formal canonization (see vol. iii. chap. xi.), and who 
wrote a book on his life and miracles (Introduction to M. H. B. 
16; Lusrd, Preface, xxv.; Hardy's Catalogue of British History, i, 
637, 642). His work has never been printed, but it forms the 
groundwork of the well-known Life by Zthelred of Rievaux, 
Printed in the Decem Scriptores, and a collection of his letters, 
Gcaling largely with Eadward’s merits and claim to canonization, 
‘was printed at Brussels in 1846 together with the letters of Herbert 
de Losings. As Aithelred’s Life was founded on that of Osbert, so 
his own work became the groundwork of the French Life printed 
by Mr. Luard, which however adds many particulars which are not 
to be found in Atthelred, Both these biographies are truly 
wonderful productions, Of the French writer I have already given 
fa specimen in vol. i. p. 795. Perlaps his grandest achievement is 
to make Godwine kill Eadmund Ironside (p. 47. ¥- 778). Both 
he and the Abbot of Rievaux agree in describing King ABthelred 
as a mighty warrior, fighting manfully against the Danes. He 
in “rex strenuissimus,” “gloricsua rex” (X Scriptt. 372; of 
the Abbot's Genealogia Regum, 362, 363), and in the French 
Life (v. 131) wa read— 


“Li roin Aedgard avoit un fz _AEdelred k’out non, bon justisery, 
‘Kertde force e sens garuis, ‘K’en pees pelsible en guerre ert fers.” 


In short, for historical purposes, the French Life is utterly 
worthless, and Athelred himself, though often preserving little 
authentic touches, must be used with the greatest caution. It 
is plain that he, or rather Osbert whom he follows, drew largely 
from the contemporary Biographer. In some cases rhetorical 
expressions in the authentic Life seem, in the hands of the 
professed hagiographers, to have grown into legendary fects. ‘Thus 
the Biographer tells us (393, 394) that, when Emma was with child 
of Eadward, popular expectation locked forward to the birth of a 
future King, and that, when the child was born, he was at once 
seen to be worthy to reign; “Antiqui regis Ethelredi regia 
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conjuge utero gravida in ejus partus sobole si masculus prodiret, 
‘omnis conjurat patria, in eo se dominum exspectare et regem. . 
Natus ergo puer dignus premonstratur patrie sacramento, qui 
quandoque paterni sullimaretar solio.” ‘This, in another and more 
rhetorical passage (428), swells into “Felicissime mentionis rex 
Adwerdus ante natalis sui diem Deo ost clectus, unde ad regaum 
non tam ob hominibus quam, ut supra diximus, divinitus est 
consecratus.” All this is quite possible in a sense, ‘That is to say, 
men may have speculated on the possibility of a son of Emma 
supplanting the children of the first Hlfgifu, just as Aithelred 
himself had supplanted his brother Eadward. In #thelred of 
Rievaux (X Scriptt. 372) the rhetoric of the Biographer grows into 
regular election of the unborn babe. He is, after much delibera- 
tion, chosen by all the people (“magnus episcoporum procerumque 
conventus, magnus plebisque vulgique concursus”), in preference 
alike to his half-brother Esdmund Lronside and to his own brother 
Zllired, who ia wrongly supposed to be the elder of the two. 
A Norman Chronicler goes a step further. The historian of Saint 
Wandrille (Chron. Fontanellense, ap. D'Achery, ii. 286) describes 
Eadward as being not only elected but crowned in his childhood 
(“Eguvardus, qui prior natu erat, tener admodum et in puerilibus 
adhuc annis constitutus rex, jubente patre et favente populo terre: 
unctus est et consecratus”). Here the command of thelred 
comes first; the will of the people is something quite secondary. 
In the time of the French biographer, popular election of Kings 
was an idea which had altogether gone out of date, and which was 
not likely to be acceptable at the court of Henry the Third. The 
story is left out accordingly. 














No feature in the legendary history of Endward fills a more 
prominent position in hagiography, none has won him more sd- 
miration from hagiographers, than the terms on which he is said 
to have lived with his wife. It is certain that, at a time when 
it was especially needful to provide direct heirs to the crown, 
the marriage of Eadward and Eadgyth was childless, Eadwand’s 
monastic admirers attribute this fact to the resolution of Eadward, 
shared, according to some writers, by Eadgyth slso, to devote 
himself to a life of perpetual virginity. When we come to examine 
the evidence, we shall find that this is one of those eases in which 
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each later writer knows more than the writers before him. ‘The 
earliest statements which have any bearing on the subject, though 
consistent with the monastic theory, do not necessarily imply 
it, and there are signs which look the other way. The tale 
grows as it is handed down from one panegyrist. to another, in 
a way which naturally awakens suspicion, And when we consider 
the portrait of Eadward which is given us, his personal appearance, 
his personal temperament, and moot of his tastes, wo shall perhaps 
be led to guess that the unfruitfulness of Eadward’s marriage was 
owing neither to any religious hindrance nor yet to barrenness 
on the part of a daughter of Godwine, ‘The story is most likely 
due to a very natural process. The fact of Eadgyth’s childlessness 
was explained by her husband's admirers in the way which, to 
their monastic imaginations, seemed most honourable to brim, and 
details of course grew in the usual fashion, 

Let us now look through the evidence. 

Florence and the prove text of the Chronicles are silent on the 
subject. The poem in the Abingdon and Worcester Chronicles 
soys that Eedward was 

™ Kyninge cystum géd, 
Cleene and milde, 
Eadward se ecla.” 
But surely this is no more than might be said of sny man who 
was chaste before marriage and faithful to his wife afterwards. 
Tt is no more than when Athelred of Rievaux (X Script. 350) 
speaks of David of Scotland, a husband and father, as finding a place, 
among other saints, “cum sanctis virginibus quarum pudicitiam 
imitatus eet.” The Biographer has soveral passages which may 
be thought to bear on the subject, He says (428) thet Eadward 
“consecrationis dignitatem sanctam conservans castimonia, omnem 
vitam agebat Deo dicatam in vera innocentia.” ‘This again need 
not mean anything more than the words of the poem. In the 
account of Bishop Brihthold’s vision (394), Saint Peter is seen 
to crown Eadward and “celibem ei vitam designare.” One might 
sey that this is vision and not history, but the vision would of 
course be devised so as to fit in with what was held to be the 
history. Bat, strange es it may seem, the word calebs docs not 
imply either virginity or single life. ‘The Biographer uses it (409 ; 
see above, p. 390) to express the conjugal fidelity of Tostig, who 
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was undoubtedly the father of children; and William of Mslmes- 
bury (iii. 273) apeaks of the “ccelibatus antiquus” of the great 
William with exactly the same meaning, Elsewhere (p. 429) 
Eadward is called “columbine puritatis rex,” a phrase which may 
mean anything, but in the passage in which it occurs there is no 
special mention of chastity. Lastly, Eadward (433) on his death- 
bed is made to say of Badgyth, “Obsequuta est mihi devote, et 
later meo semper propius adstitit in loco carissime filie.” But 
thia is surely no more than might be said by any maundering old 
man of a wife much younger than himself, One is half tempted 
to quote the words of Ovid, Metam. x. 4675 
* Forsitan wtatis quoque nomine, Filis, dicat,” 

and we may bring an exact parallel in the language addressed 
by Jacqueline of Hainault to her husband Duke Humfrey (Mon- 
strolet, id 24, ed. 1595). She calls him “tresredouté seigneur et 
pere,” “treshonnoré seigneur et pere,” and calls herself “vostre 
dolente et tresaymée fille.” (See Stevenson, Wars in France, i. Iv.) 
Bo in Onieric (593 A) Ansold calls his wife “grata soror et ama- 
bilis conjux,’.and Bribtstan (629 D) calls his wife “‘soror moa.”” 
In none of these passages is there any direct assertion of any vow 
or of any practice of virginity on the part of Eadward. His 
chastity is undoubtedly praised. But the language in which it is 
praised does not necessarily imply anything more than might be 
said with equol truth of any faithful husband. If the Biographer 
had had any thought of the religious virginity of his hero and 
heroine, he would surely havo expressed himself more distinctly. 
He would hardly have called Eadgyth “tori ejus consocia” (418), 
without some kind of qualification, If any one should eay that the 
Biographer's work is dedicated to Eadgyth herself, and that he 
would not enlarge to her on such a mbject, he in looking at the 
matter with the feclings of our own age. The age of Eadward 
felt quite differently on such points. The panegyrists of Queena 
like Pulcheria and Aithelthryth took care that the light of thore 
saintly ladies should in no case be hidden under a bushel, On the 
whole, I am inclined to think that the expressions of the Biogra- 
pher, looked at critically, rather tell against the monastic theory. 
But euch ambiguous expressions may well contain the germ of the 
legend. 

One or two other points may be mentioned. Ealward is mid 
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(sce above, p. 532) to have made an agreement with Swegen 
Estrithson, by which the Danish prince was to succeed to the 
English crown, ‘vel si filios eusceperit.” Such an agreement, or 
even any general belief in the existence of such an agreement, 
in inconsistent with such a vow on Eadward’s part as the monastic 
writers pretend, And the language of more than one writer seems 
inconsistent with any general belief in such a vow. William of 
Tumidges (vii. 31) epenks of Eadward as “disponente Deo succes- 
sione prolis carens.” William of Malmesbury again (ii. 228), in 
an unguarded moment, when he is discussing the policy of the 
King and not the merits of the saint, says that Eadward sent for 
the theling from Hungary, “quod ipse non susceperat liberos.” 
And Eadward himself, if it be Exdward who speaks in the West- 
minster charters, gives as his reason for not going in person to 
Rome, that the royal race would be jeoparded in his person, 
“maxime quod nullum habebem filium” (Cod. Dipl. iv. 174). 
Such Ianguage would hardly be used by Eadward himself, still 
less would it be used by a forger, if the possibility of children 
had been cut off ky any religious vow, formally made and generally 
known. Again, if Eadward had been known to be under such 
a vow, it is much less clear why Godwine should be anxious for 
the marriage of Eadword and Eadgyth. ‘The sacrifice of his 
daughter would be much less intelligible, if there was no chance 
of its being rewarded by the succession of a grandson of Godwine 
to the crown. 

‘Wo will now look to the accounts which tell the other way. As 
might be expected, the earlier statements are very much less full 
and positive then the later. As long as Eadward, howover deeply 
Teverenced, was still not a canonized saint, the subject was one 
which might be discussed, and different opinions might be put 
forth about it. After the canonization, the slightest doubt would 
of course have assed for blasphemy. 

‘Thas William of Jumidges (vii. 9) asserts the fact, but some- 
what doubtfully; “Ut inter eos [Eadward and Godwine] firmus 
mor jugiter manerct, Editham filiam ejus uxorem nomino tenus 
doxit, Nam revers, ut dieunt, ambo perpetuam virginitatem con- 
servayerunt,” Elsewhere, as wo have just ssen, he forgets the 
story altogether; s0 also docs William of Malmesbury, but in 
another place he asserts the fact. He is however in doubt as 
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to the motive, and he seems certainly to know of no vow on the 
part of Eadgyth, He most likely had the words 
tori ejus consocia,” before him when he wrote 
sibj rex hac arte tractabat, ut nee toro amoveret nee virili more 
cognosceret; quod an familie illius odio, quod prudenter dis- 
simulabst pro tempore, an amore castitatie fecerit, compertum non 
habeo. Illud celeberrime fertur, numquam illum cujusquam mu- 
Kieris contubernio pudicitiam lesiase.” His account of Eadgyth is 
singular, She was suspected of unchastity, both during Eadward’s 
lifetime and after his death; but on her death-bed she cleared 
hereelf by a sclemn and voluntary oath, seemingly without calling 
in the help of compurgators. Wace again, in the Roman de Rou 
(9883), gives the report, but does not seom very certain or emphatic 
about it; 








“Feme prist Ia fille Gwin, Ke charnelment od li ne jut, 
Edif out nom, bele meshine, Ne charnelment ne In conat 
‘Mais entrels n'orent nul enfant; Maia unkes hom ne T'eparcut, 
E ¢0 alovent Ia gent disant, Ne mal talent entrels no fui.” 


‘Wace, as Prevost remarks in his note, seems hardly to have known 
of Eadgyth’s disgrace, if not divorce, in rogr. The Hyde writer 
again, who, whoever he was and whenever he wrote, often pre- 
served independent traditions, and who cleatly exercised a sort 
of judgement of his own, knows the tale only as a report (288); 
“Fertur tamen regem Edwardum numquam cum cadom carnie 
habuisse consortium, sed mundissime vitee semper dilexisse coli- 
datum.” 

Here we get the story in its second stage. Eadwant’s repuation 
for sanctity is advancing ; the fact of Exdgyth's childlessness, and 
the ambiguous expressions of the contemporary ‘writers, are now 
commonly interpreted ins particular way. Still this interpreta 
tion has not yot become an article of faith. For the fully developed 
legend, retting forth the saint in all his glory, we must go to 
Fithelred of Rievanx and his followers. They of course know 
everything, down to the minutest details of everybody's thoughts 
and prayers. The story will be found in Aithelred (X Script. 
317 378) and it is versified at great length in the French Life 
(p. 85 et seqq.). As soon as Eadward is established on the throne, 
hie Witan, anxious about the succession, urge him to marry. Tho 
vow seems to be taken for granted. On the mention of marriage, 
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Eadward is in a great strait ; he is afraid to refusc; at the same 
time he is anxious not to violate his chastity. » His prayers and 
meditations are given st great length, including much talk about 
the not exactly apposite examples of Joseph and Susanna, At 
last the difficulty is escaped by his marrying the daughter of 
Godwine, of whose piety as well as beauty » wonderful description 
is given. There is of course not a word sbout the suspicions 
spoken of by William of Malmesbury, ony more than there is 
about the murder of Gospatric, Eadgyth heppily chances to be 
of the same peculiar turn as Eadward himself; no they exactly 
suit one another, ‘They marry; bat they agree to live, and do 
live, in great mutual affection, but only as brother and sister. 
‘A. new scriptural allusion happily presents itself, and Eadgyth 
is promoted to the rank of a “nova Abissc.” The unlucky ex- 
preasion of tho Biographer about “‘loco carissime filie” is of 
course seized up and amplified. Eadward, on his death-bed, 
addresses Eadgyth as “ filia mea” (X Seriptt. 403). The Biogra- 
pher (433) had made Eadward commend Eadgyth to the care of 
her brother Harold, “ut pro domina [hlafdige] et sorore, ut est, 
fideli serves et honores obsequio.” ithelred either misunderstood 
the passage, or else flew off at the word “soror.” He tells us 
(402), “‘reginam deinde fratri proceribusque commendans, ejus 
plurimam leudabat obsequium, et pudicitiam preedicabet, que se 
quidem uxorom gercbat in publico, sed sororem vol filiam in 
‘oceulto.” 

It will be remembered that William of Jumidges, Wace, and 
the Hyde writer mention the story only as a report ; William of 
Malmesbury seoms to accept the fact an undoubted, and is uncertain 
only as to the motive. According to 2ithelred (378), the public 
mind in Eadward’s own time was in the same state aa the mind 
of William of Malmesbury a generation or two later. No one 
doubted the fact; “Ne aliquis huic regis virtuti fidem deroget, 
teint hoc tempore illius per totam Angliam sic divulgatum et 
ereditum, ut de facto certi plerique de intentione certarent.” 
People who—like William of Malmesbury—failed to risa to the 
fall appreciation of Eadward’s saintship, thought it might be 
because Eadward wos unwilling to raise up grandsons to the 
traitor Godwine, Such rationslizing doubts are indignantly dis 
missed; “Quidam nibil nisi carnem et sanguinem sapientes, 
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simplicitati regi [a clear hit at William] hoc imponebat, quod com- 
pulsue gencri se miscucrit: proditorum, et ne proditores procrearct, 
operi supersederet conjugeli. Sed si consideretur amor quo se 
complectebantur, facile coutemnitur talis opinio, Hoe ideireo in- 
serendum putavi, ut sciatur neminem tune de regis continentia 
dubitasse, quum do causa taliter disputaverint.” So it is that 
men get better informed, the further removed they are from per- 
sonal knowledge of the events. 

Having reached the perfect story in thelred, it is needless to 
carry on the examination any further. I will only add that some 
specially eloquent tall on the subject will be found in the Ramsey 
History, cap. cxx. (Gale, p. 461), and that in Athelred (377) we 
first find the line which has become more famous through the false 
Ingulf, “Sicut spina rosam genuit Godwinus Edivam.” 


NOTE ©. p.30. 


Eapwarp's Fonp? 





s For Foreion Cxurcamex. 


I may here quote a curious story about the relations between 
Eudward and Eadgyth and a foreign Abbot, which I cannot do 
better than give in the original Latin, The hero of the tale was 
Abbot of the famous monastery of Saint Riquier in Picardy. The 
church is a splendid one, but of late date; not far off is the 
municipal b¢fio%, to which the inhabitants still point with pride 
2s the memorial of struggles waged with, and victories gained 
over, their ecclesiastien] lords. 


“Regi Anglorum Hetguardo Gervinus semper carus et vene1 





Vilis fuit, et ab illo, si ejus fines intrasset, mira hono: 
attollebatur. Quique rex, si eum in aliqua vel pro uliqua loci 
nostri necessitate angustiari comperisset, munifieus valde in suc- 
currendo, remota omni excusatione, exsistebat, Regina etiam 
conjux ejusdem, nomine Faith, satis superque Gervinum pro sum 
merito sanctitatis diligebat et venerabatur, et juxta mariti exem- 
plum admodum liberalis, si aliqua petiisset, libens conferebat. 
Quadam vero vice accidit ut abbati nuperrime terram illam in- 
gresso osculum salutationis et pacis regina porrigeret, quod ille 
gratia couservandse sinceritatis abhorrens excipere noluit, At ills 
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ferox, videns se reginam spretam a monacho, nimis moleste tulit, et 
quedam que, ut pro se orasset, illi donare statuerat, irate retraxit, 
Verum, marito id ipsum increpante, quod abbatem tam religiosum 
pro non infracto rigore odio insoqui voluisect, et aliis honestis viria 
suiggerentibus non esse odiendum hominem qui sic Deo se manci- 
asset, ut ne regine quidem osculo se pateretur contra ordinem 
muleeri, placate est regina, et hujusmodi factam non solum in illo 
non vituperavit, sed magne landis attollens preconio, in sui regni 
episcopis vel abbatibus talem manere consuetudinem deinceps con- 
questa est, Multis ergo honoribus et donis eum fulciens remittebat 
onustum, hoo solum ab eo reposcens ut tempore orationis inter 
benefactores computari mereretur, Uxor etiam ipsius regis donavit 
ci amictum valde pretionum, auro et lapide pretioso mirifies deco- 
ratum, quem abbas detulit in nostre ecclesie thessurum.” Chron. 
Centulense, iv. 22; ap. D’Achery, ii. 345. 

‘This story ia referred to, but inaccurately, in Mr. Thorpe's Lap- 
penberg, ii. 244. There is no mention of it in the original, 
P- 504. 

Saint Riquier however does not appear to have held lends in 
England in Eadward’s time, as the lands which were held by it 
under William (Domesday, ii. 167 5) had been held T. R, E. by « 
nameless freeman. But this was not the last begging expedition of 
Gervinus to our shores, nor was he the only foreign prelate who 
came on the like errand in Eadward’s days. Another was John, 
second Abbot of Féeamp, the connexion of which monastery with 
Eadward calls for a little fuller notice. 

‘The gifts of Badward to Fécamp are of some importance as con- 
necting themselves with those charges against Godwine and Harold 
with which I shall deal specially in Noto E. The history of the 
lordship of Steyning in Sussex calls for" especial attention. Ead- 
wanl’s grant of this property to Fécamp is found in a writ in Cod. 
Dipl. iv, 229, stating “Set ic habbe geunnen tes landes at 
Stafningan into Bin halgan mynstre et Feskamp.” Now in 
Domesday 17 we find Ramsey held by Fécamp and held also 
T.R.E, But of Steyning we read, “Ipse abbas tenet Staninges. 
Horaldus tenuit in fine regis E.” Now Eadward’s grant was not 
to take effect till after the death of Bishop Alfwine (‘after Alf. 
wines bisceopes dmgm"), which must menn lfwine, Bishop of 
Winchester, who died in 1047. ‘The grant was therefore made 
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early in Eadward's reign, and it seemingly never took effect. It 
would seem that, on Allfwine's death, Godwine, and not the monks 
of Fécamp, got possession of Steyning, and that Godwine handed 
it on to Harold. To hinder land from going to enrich strangers 
and to take it to enrich himself was thoroughly in character with 
Godwine’s disposition, 

‘We might havo inforred all this from a comparison of Edward's 
writ with Domesday; but it ia singularly borne out by the Fécamp 
manuscripts quoted in Neustria Pia, 223. Two charters appear 
there, one of William before his expedition, in which he promises 
“si Deus sibi eunti in Anglicam terram daret victoriam,” to give 
to Fécamp “donationem de terra de Staningis 
aliarum terrarum que per Godwinum et suos filios ei injuste 
ablate fuerant.” The other is one of William os King—“ Pa- 
tronua Normannorum, rex etiam Anglorum”—coufirming the gift 
of Steyning and all other gifts of his predecessor Eadward to the 
church of Féeamp—“terras ipsss quas dominus [I shall have to 
speak again of this title] et antecessor meus Eduardus rex concessit 
pravdicte ecclesiee, quod quidem non solummodo multorum rea- 
tione didici, sed etiam litteris ejus charactere sigillatis.” So 
directly after, “rex Eduardas, dominus meus . . . easdem terras 
‘Deo dari voluit.” On this showing also, the Church had never 
entered on the lands, and we may add this to the other charges 
of sacrilege aguinst Godwine with which we shall presently have 
to deal. 

But it is also clear from the extracts in the very same page that 
‘Harold was less strict in these matters than his father. We read 
there, from the manuscript history of Fécamp, how Abbot John 
came over to England, and several gifts which he got out of King 
Eadward are reckoned up. Now the date given to this journey is 
1054, just the time when, as I have suggested (see pp. 353, 366), 
Harold was allowing some of the less obnoxious Normans to retura. 
‘The two things fall in precisely with one another, Harold did not 
feel called on to give up the lordship which he had inherited, but 
he did not hinder the foreign monks from receiving other gifts from 
the King. 

The poscessions of Fécamp at Steyning grew into an alien priory. 
A fragment of the church still remains, a splendid specimen of 
twelfth century Romanesque. 





. et omaium 
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On the gifts of Eadward and Eedgyth to Saint Denis and other 
monasteries, see Ellis, i. 304, 307, and compare the grants to Saint 
Michael's Mount of which I have spoken in p. 528, See Cod. Dipl. 
iv. 251. 

Another reference to Eadward’s lavishuess in this way ie found 
in the Chronicle of Saint Wandrille in the same volame of D'Achery 
(ii. 286) as the Saint Riquier Chronicle; “Uxorem quoque filiam 
Hotnvini [sic] magni illius terre principis, qui fratrem suum 
Alureth jampridem cum multis erudeliter atque dolo peremerat, 
accepit, eosque quos secam de Nortmannis duxerat utriusque 
onlinis amplis honoribus extulit, auro et argento ditavit.”” 





NOTE D, p. 31. 
Excuistt axp Nomman Estmmates or Gopwixe axp Hanoi, 


Trene is a remarkable passage of William of Malmesbury, in 
which, a8 his manner often is, he sets before his readers two dif. 
ferent accounts or opinions of the same thing. He there contrasts 
the Norman and English accounts of Godwine and his sons, in 
words which seem, like several other passages, to show that he 
had the contemporary Biographer before him, His words (ii 
197) are; 

“Hune [Archbishop Robert] cum reliquis Angli moderni vitu- 
perant delatorem Godwini et filioram ejus, hune discordie semi- 
natorem, hune archicpiscopii emptorem ; Godwinum et natos 
mugnanimos viros, et industrios auctores ct tutores regni Edwardi; 
non mirum si succonsuerint quod novos homines et advenas sibi 
preferri viderent; numqaum tamen contr regem, quem semel 
fastigaverint, asperum etiam verbum loquatos, Contra, Normanni 
sic se defensitant, ut dicant et eum et filios magna arrogantia et 
ate in regen et in familiares ejus egisse, sequas sibi partes 
in imporio vindieantes; swpe de ejus simplicitate solitos nugari, 
spe insignes facetias in illum jaculari: id Normannos perpeti 














nequivisse, quin illorum potentiam quantum possent euervarent.” 
In this passage William very fairly carries out his promise of 
letting each side tell its own story. ‘Which of the two pictures is 
borne out by particular facts the history shows for itself; here it 
Nua 
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may not be amis to bring together a fow of the more general 
pictures of Godwine and Harold drawn according to the two 
models. In the caso of Harold, I confine myself to those pasiages, 
whether panegyrics or invectives, which concern his general cha- 
racter and his administration as Earl. ‘Those which concern either 
his relations to William or his character as King are noticed in the 
third volume. 

Of Godwine personally none of the Chronicles give any formal 
character, but the Worcester Chronicler (1052) gives a picture of 
the power of himsslf and houte, setting forth their influence aa 
strongly as any of the Norman writers, but with an exactly oppo- 
site colouring. “ForSam pe he [Godwine] was er to pam swySe 
up abafen, swyce he weolde pees cynges and calles Englalander, and 
his sunan weron eorlas and pes cynges dyrlingas, and his dohtor 
fem eynge bewedden and beewnod.” Of Harold both the 
Abingdon and the Worcester Chroniclers give a panegyric in the 
poem on Eadward which they insert in the yeor 1065. He is 
there, as if in direct answer to the Norman account, warmly 
praised for his strict loyalty to the King; 


“And 02 froda awa beah Hyrde holdlice 
Befisto pet rice Herren sinura, 
Heahpungenum menn Wordum and dedum, 
Harolde sylfum Wibte ne agelde 
Zbelum Eorle : Pres be bear wae 
So in oalle tid Pros poodleyninges.” 


Florence gives no character of Godwine; of Harold— strenuua 
dux Haroldus"—he always speaks with evident affection, but his 
formal penegyric, and s magnificent one it is, he keeps back till 
Harold's election to the crown. 

The Biographer's description of Godwine I have had occasion to 
refer to at vol. i. p. 409. Of Harold he gives a most elaborate 
portrait, of which I have made great use in the text. I spare the 
reader this writer's poetical panegyrice, except when they illustrate 
some special point; but I will quote one or two pastages which 
compare the father and the son in a generel sort of way. Godwine, 
he tells us, on his appointment as Earl of the West-Saxons (see 
vol. i. p. 425), 

“Adeptus tanti honoris primatum non se extulit, sed omnibus 
bonis se pro posse patrem prebuit: quia quam a puero addidicerat 
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mentis mansuetudinem non exuit; verum hanc, ut naturaliter sibi 
indita, erga subditos et inter pares eterna assiduitate excoluit. 
Undecumque emergerent injurie, in hoe jus et lex imprompta 
recuperabatur. Unde non pro domino habebatur, sed a cunctis 
pstrise fliis pro patre colebstur. Nati aunt ergo filii ot filis tanto 
pstri non degeneres, sed paterna et materns probitate insignes, in 
quibus nutriendis studiosius his artibus agitur, quibus futuro regno 
munimen pariter et javamen in his paratur.” (392, 393.) 

‘So im p. 408, on describing the death of Godwine and the acces- 
sion of Harold to his earldom, he says ; 

“Haroldus . . . amicus gentis sux et patris vices celebrat 
patria intentins, et ejusdem gressibus incedit, patientia. svilicet et 
misericordia, et affabilitate cum bene volentibus, Porro inquie- 
tatis, furibus, sive predonibus, leonino terrore et vultu minabatur 
gladiator justus.” 

‘The Waltham writers are of course Harold's sworn panegyrists ; 
their testimony must therefore be taken with caution, though cer- 
tainly not with more caution than the testimony of Harold’s 
calumniators, the sworn panegyrists of William, I forbear to 
enlarge on the “Vits Haroldi,” where the hero of the piece figures 
as “vir venerabilis,” “vir Dei,” and vo forth. These epithets of 
course refer far more to Harold’s imaginary penance and seclusion 
asa hermit than they do to hie real merits aa Earl and as King. 
I will quote this romantic writer only for one passage, in which he 
is plunged into difficulties by the calumnious accounts of Godwine 
and his fomily, which in his timo wore generally recoived. God- 
wine, according to him, began to practise deceit only as far as was 
needful for his own sefety in troublous times ; corrupted by this 
dangerous familiarity with crime, he gradually grew into actual 
treason. Bat admiration of Harold, combined with at least partial 
censure of Godwine, is not peculiar to this romancer. It is the 
position of the Abingdon Chronicler. 

The account of Godwine given by Horcld’s biographer runs 
thus ; 

“Constat ipeius [Haroldi] genitorem vel eaterorum quosdam de 
illius genere, tantum proditionis, tantam et alioram nota facino- 
rum infamatos graviter fuisse. His vero malis, necessitate cavendi 
imminentis exitii, Godwinus se primo immiscuit, deinde ul- 
terius evagatur. Tuends siquidem salutis obtentu dolum tentare 
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compulss, dum semel cedit ad votum, frandibus in posterum 
minuende felicitatis intuitu licentius nitebatur.” (Chroniques 
Anglo-Normandes, ii. 182.) 

He then tells the story, which I have mentioned in vol. i. p- 745 
about the way in which Godwine obtained Gytha in marriage. He 
then goes on; 

“Quo tamen eventu Godwinus in Dacorum plusquam satis fa- 
vorem effusus, gentis sux quampluribus fiebat infestus ; nonnallos 
quoque de semine regio, quorum unus frater sancti Edwardi fuit, 
dolo perdidit ; sique non modo in concives, immo et in dominos 
naturales (cyne-hlafordas} non pauca deliquit ” (154). 

Ho then winds up by rebuking those who turned the crimes of 
Godwine to the discredit of Harold. Harold here, not Eadgyth, is 
the rose sprung from the thorn; “Sic rutilos producit, sic niveos 
quasi autrit rosarum lilicrumque spina florea” (155). 

This writer's notion of Godwine favouring the Danes against the 
English is found algo in the Roman de Rou (9809). He is telling 
the story of Ailfred (see vol. i. p. 489); 











“Cuntre li vint quens Gwine, Ede Daneit erent amé, 
Ki mult esteit de pute orins; Ama Gwine li Dansiz 
Feme out do Danemarche néo, Mult miclx k' no fist li Englois. 


De Daneiz bien emparentée, ce cum fa fete déablie, 
Filz out Heraat, Guert, & Tosti, Grant traisun, grant féunie: 
Pur li enfez ke jo vus di, ‘Traistre fa, tratsun fist, 


Ki do Daneiz esteient 6, en Ia lei Judas se mist.” 





To come back to the Waltham writers, the witness of the writer 
“De Inventione” is worth infinitely more than that of Harold's 
biographer. The affectionate tribute which he pays to Harold is 
clearly something more than mere conventional panegyric on 
founder. Harold wes chosen King, “quia non erat eo prudentior 
in terra, armis strenuus magis, legum terre sagucior, in omni 
genere probitatis cultior” (p. 25 Stubbs). At his death (27) the 
lament is; ‘Cadit rex ab hoste fero, gloria regni, decus cleri, 
fortitudo militie, inermium clipeus, certantium firmitas, tutamen 
dcbilium, consolatio desolatorum, indigentinm reparator, procerum 
gemma.” 





Such were the great father and son as they soomed in the eyes of 
Englishmen of their own times and in the eyes of those who in 
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after times cherished purely English traditions. Tet us ses how 
they appeared to the Norman writers of their own day, and to 
those who follow that Norman tradition which triumphed in 
the end. It would be easy to prolong tho list indefinitely, but 
I think it needless to refer to any but writers of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries On the whole, they are more fierce against 
Godwine than against Harold. They allow Godwine hardly any 
excellence beyond mere power of speech, while several of them are 
quite ready to do justice to Harold’s great qualities in other 
respects, even while they condemn his supposed perjary and 
usurpation. The first however, and, in some respects the most 
important, William of Poitiers, the immediate follower and laureate 
of the Conqueror, has not the slightest mercy for either father or 
son. He stops twice in the course of his history to apostrophize, 
first Godwine (p. 79 Giles) and then Harold (p. 111), in terms of 
virulent abuse, the declamation in the latter case being brought in 
with the formula, “Paucis igitur te affabimur, Heralde.” Bat 
these sddresses contain nothing but the old stories about the death 
of Zifred and the oath to William. Elsewhere (126) the Lexovian 
Archdeacon gives his general character of Harold, describing him 
as “luxuria foedum, truculentum homicidam, divite rapina eu- 
perbum, adversarium equi et boni.” “Truculentus homicide,” as 
appears from the context, means “victor at Stamfordbridge;” 
“Jaxuria fedus” may possibly mean “lover of Eadgyth Swan- 
neshals.” On this Isst head see Peter Langtoft’s version of the 
story of Swegen and Eadgifu, quoted in NoteN. 

Williom of Jumidges writes of Godwine in the samo strain as 
William of Poitiers. Harold is of course usurper, perjurer, and 80 
forth, but there is no such set abuse of him as we find in the Cesta 
Guillelmi. Of Godwine he writes (vii. 9); 
we commentor Godvinus eo tempore comes in 
imus erat, et magnam regni Anglorum partem 
fortiter tenebat, quam ex parentum nobilitate [a contrast to the 
description in Wace] seu vi vel fraudulentia vendicaverat. Ed- 
wardus itaque metuens tanti viri potentia Idi dolove solito, Nor- 
‘mannorum consulta, quorum fido vigebat solatio, indignam Aluredi 
fratris sui perniciem et benigniter indulsit’ 

Other writers on the same side are more generous, at any rate 
towards Harold. Orderic, as usual, fluctuates between his two 
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characters of borm Englishman and Norman monk, In his Nor- 
man monastery he had been taught that Harold was a wicked 
usurper, and he speaks of him accordingly. But natural sdmira- 
tion for an illustrions countryman makes him, once at least, burst 
his tranmels, and he ventures to say (492 B), ““Erat idem Anglus 
magnitudine et elegantia, viribusque corporis animique audscia, et 
Jingu facundia multisque facetiisque et probitatibus admirabilis, 
One can almost forgive him when he adds, “Sed quid ei tanta dona 
sine fide, que bonorum fundamentum est, contulerunt 1” 

In the like spirit Benoit de Sainte-More (36665), though de- 
nouncing Harcld as “Purjur, faus, pleins de coveitise,” yet else- 
where (37120-37125) gives him this generous tribute ; 

“Prox ert Hernut ¢ vertuos, Soe ciel meillor chevaler querre. 

E empernans ¢ corajce. ‘Beau eetait trop © bons parlers, 
‘Nrestoveit pas en nule terre —-‘Donierre e Inrges viandiers.” 

‘Tho series of English writers under Norman influence may be 
to begin with Henry of Huntinglon. It is strange that one 
who has kept for us so much of Old-English tradition should be 80 
absolutely without English feeling in the great controversy of all. 
We have already (vol. i. p. 785) seen some specimens of his way of 
dealing with Godwine, As for Harold, he tells the legend of his 
quarrel with Tostig, of which I shall speak in Note HH, and goes 
on (M. H. B. 761 B); “Tanto mamque eacvitiee fratres illi erant, 
quod quum alicujus nitidam villam conspicerent, dominatorem de 
nocte intorfici juberent totamque progeniem illius, possossionemque 
defuncti obtinerent; ct isti quidem justitiarii erant regni.” This is 
somewhst. expanded by Roger of Wendover—to quote an author 
rather later than the limit which I had laid down, All the sons 
of Godwine, young Wulfnoth perhaps included, were partakers in 
these evil deeds (‘‘Tants namque iniquitalis omnes filii Godwini 
proditoris erent.” i. 508), and Henry's last clause is expanded into, 
‘qui tamen, super tot flagitia, regis simplicitatem ita cireum- 
venerunt, quod ipsos regni justitiarios constituerit et rectores.”’ 
‘What was the exact notion of “justitiarii” in the minds of Heory 
and Roger? 

Fadward’s own special panegyrist, Ethelred of Rievanx, is 
hardly eo bitter against Harold as might have been looked for, 
Of course he speaks of his accession in the uual fashion, and he 
tells the legend of his enmity with Tostig. Of Godwine he gives 
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(X Scriptt. 377) the following picture, which is ot least valuable 
a8 witnessing to the still abiding memory of Godwine's power of 
speech ; 

“ Erat inter potentes Anglie omnium potentissimus comes God- 
winus, vir magnarum opum sed astutie singularis, regum regnique 
proditor, qui, doctus fallere et quelibet dissimulare consuctus, fucile 
populum ad cujuslibet factionis inclinabat assensum.” 

No one is fiercer against Harold than Matthew Paris (see vol. 
iii. p. 633), which, from his English feelings, we should hardly 
have expected, but he wrote at time when the orthodox thing 
was to condemn William and Harold alike and to enlarge on the 
rights of Eadgar. 

OF the charges of sacrilege brought against Godwine and Harold 
I shall speak in the next Note ; but this may be the best place to 
quote an entry in Domesday, which seems to charge Harold with 
defrauding the King. At p. 32 we read of lands in Surrey, 
“Heraldus tenuit de rege E, Amtequam Heraldus habuisset, de- 
fendebat se pro xxvii hidis; postquam habuit pro xvi hidis ad 
libitum Heraldi. Homines de hundreda numquam audierunt nec 
viderunt brevem ex parte regis qui ad tantum posuisset.” 





I will now turn to two or three writers who are neither English 
nor Norman. The biographer of Olaf ‘Tryggvesson seems to stand 
alone in wishing to make 0 saint of Harold (“ Haraldur Gudina 
son, er samir Kalla helgan vera.” p. 263). But other Scandinavian 
and German writers seem quite to take the Norman view of things. 
Thus Adam of Bremen (iii. 13) says of the sons of Godwine, 
“Tenuerunt Angliam in ditione sua, Eduardo tantum vita et inani 
regis nominecontento.” So also his Scholiast ; “Harold . . . ipsum 
coguatum et dominum suum, regem Eduardum pro nihilo habuit.” 
Elsewhere (iii. gr) he calls Harold “vir maleficus.” Saxo, of 
whose ideas I have already given some specimens (see vol. i. 
P- 794), is more violent against Harold than any one else. Having 
told his wonderful tale about the slaughter of the Danes after the 
death of Harthacnut, he goes on (p. 203); 

“Igitur Haraldus, Danice oppressionis simulque domestic 
libertatis auctor, Edvardo summam, facta non animi ajus eed 
sanguinis setimatione, permittit, quatenus ille nominis, ipse rerum 
usurpatione regnaret, et quo nobilitste pervenire non poseet, 
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potentia vallatus assurgeret. Edvardus vero, sola generis auctoritate 
non prudentiee ratione munitus, vano majestatis obtentu pravorum 
ingenia majorumque petulantiam nutriebst, titulo rex patrie, con- 
ditione miserabilis procerum verna, contentus quod alii fractam, 
ipse umbram tantum ac speciem occupasset. Ita Anglorum inter 
se summam nomen atque potentiam diviserunt, titulique jus ac 
rerum dominium veluti diversis ab invicem gradibus differebant.” 
He then goes on with his wild tale, which I have had occasion 
to mention slready (see p. 421), about Harold killing Eadward, 
Elsewhere (p. 207) he uses the words, “Haraldus, cui scelera Mali 
cognomen adjeccrant,” in which it is not very clear whether he 
means our Harold or Harold Hardrada, 

Snorro gives no portrait of Harold, and his genealogy, as we 
shall see, is utterly confused. But he gives a picture of Harold's 
relations to Eadward which is at least widely different from that 
of Saxo, He makes him the King’s favourite and foster son 
(“Hann feddiz upp f hird, Jétvardar konungs, oc var hans fostr 
on, o¢ uni konungr honim geysi mikit, oc hafdi hann fyrir son 
ser; pviat komingrinn atti eigi bara.” Jobnstone, 189; Laing, 
iii, 75). 





I leave it to the reader to judge which description, either of 
father or son, is better borne out by the facts of the history. 
I will only add that, in this case also, calumny, as usual, preserves 
a certain propricty. Godwine was a crafty, and not always 
‘scrupulous, statesman ; Harold was a hero, The calumnies levelled 
at each are such as would naturally be levelled at a crafty states- 
man and a hero respectively, 


NOTE E. p. 32. 


‘Toe Avtscen Srowarttons or Tas Caurch By Gopwixe 
aND HaRowp, 


Tux charge of sacrilege, of spcliation of churches and monas. 


teries, is one which Godwine and Harold share with almost every 
powerful man of those times. William of Malmesbury speaks of 
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it as a characteristic of the reign of Eadwani; only he adds that 
the King’s panegyriste attributed this, slong with the other evils 
of the time, to Godwine and his sons. According to them, it was 
for there crimes of one sort or another that Eadward banished 
the whole family. The whole passage (ii, 196) is curious ; 

“Fuorant tamen nonaulla que gloriam temporum doturparunt ; 
monasteria tune monachis viduata ; prava judicia a perversis 
hominibus commisea, .. . . Sed herum rerum invidiam amatores 
ipeius ita extenuare conantur ; monasteriorum deatruelio, perversitas 
judiciorum, non ejus acientia, sod per Godwini filiorumque ejua 
sunt commissa violentiam, qui Regis ridebant indulgentiam ; 
postes tamen ad eum delata, acriter illorum exsilio vindicata.” 

This is of course Norman talk, and we know very well what 
to think of the “perversitas judiciorum.” But we -have a like 
account in Eadmer (4); “Regnante... Edwardo.... monaste- 
riorum que usque id tempus destructioni supererant plurima 
dertructio facta est.” The context seems to accuse Godwine, and 
there is undoubtedly a certain groundwork of truth in the charge. 
It will therefore be worth while to go through the evidence on 
which Godwine and his sons are charged with this and other acts 
of sacrilege. On this evidence I have two general comments to 
make, 

First, In estimating charges of this sort, we must remember that 
we commonly hear one side only. ‘The works of Ealdorman Ethel- 
weard and Count Fulk—if it be Count Fulk—form so small 
portion of our materials that we may say that the whole history of 
these times was written by churchinen. And those churchmen were 
far more commonly monks than seculars, ‘The monks of course tell 
the story in their own way, and we do not often get the layman's 
answer. A legal claim against a monastery or other ecclesiastical 
body runs » very fair chance of being represented as a fraudulent 
or violent occupation. To detain or to recover property which 
had at any time come, even by illegal means, into ecclesiastical 
hands was denounced as 9 sin, and we find strange scruples on 
this head entertained by not very scrupulous persons. (See two 
most instructive accounts in Kemble, ii. 30, 47.) And as regards 
Harold, Domesday is hardly an impartial witness against him. 
If he acquired lands by a8 good & title as he acquired the crown, 
the Norman writers would, if they had the least excuse, speak 
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of their acquisition in the same way in which they speak of his 
acquisition of the crown. 

Secondly, It was a very common thing for the reeves or other 
officers of powerful men to deal very freely with both monastic 
and other lands thet came in their way. This they sometimes 
did without the knowledge of their masters. Thus Heming, in 
the Worcester Cartulary (p. 391), reckons three classes of “ maligni 
homines” who unjustly deprived the church of Worcester of its 
possessions, First come the “Dani hanc patriam invadentes ;’ 
secondly, after them (“postea”), are the “injusti preppositi et 
regii exactores;” lastly, in hia own day (‘‘istis temporibus ") come 
the “violenti Normanni.” Sir Henry Ellis (ii. 142) has collected 
‘out of Domesday and elsewhere number of instances of spoliation 
by underlings, of one of which, the story about Christ Church and 
Harold Harefoot, I have elready spoken (see vol. i. p. gos). Some 
of these I shall have to mention again. 

Now we shall come across distinct evidence that soine of the 
charges against Godwine and Harold come under one or other 
of these heads. And in weighing other charges of the kind 
against Godwine, Harold, or anybody else, we should always bear 
in mind thet we are hearing one side only, and thet it is quite 
probable that an equally good defence might be forthcoming. The 
charge of sacrilege is brought against Godwine in the one English 
Chronicle which may be cslled in some degree hostile to him. 
‘The Abingdon Chronicle (1052) recording his death, adds, “Ac 
he dyde calles to lytle desdbote of pare Godes are pe he hefde 
of manegum halgum stowum.” But even this must be read with 
the same qualification. 

‘The general picture of destraction of monasteries mentioned by 
Eadmer and William of Malmesbury sounds strange at a time 
when 90 many monasteries were being founded and endowed and 
their churches being rebuilt. I conceive that it rests mainly on 
two remarkable cases, those of the abbeys of Berkeley and Leo. 
minster, which seem to have got confounded together in legendary 
history. To the history of Leominster abbey I have given a special 
Note (cee Appendix N). I conceive it to be a legendary version 
of this story when Walter Map (De Nugis Curialium, p, 201, ed. 
Wright) tells » tale of the destruction of Berkeley nunnery, how 
Godwine sets a handsome nephew to seduce the nuns, how he then 
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complains to the King of their misconduct, how he procures the 
dissolution of the house and the grant of its possessions to himself. 
Still it is cortain that there was s real suppression of a monastery 
at Berkeley, and that Godwine profited by it in some way or other. 
As in Domesday we find Leominster in the hands of the Lady 
Eadgyth, with only @ most incidental mention of the Abbess and 
nuns, 50 we find Berkeley (163) in the hands of the King, without 
any mention of monks or nuns, or of Godwine cither. But that 
there had been a monastery at Berkeley appears from a variety of 
evidence. See Cod. Dipl. i. 276, ii. 111; Flor. Wig. 805, 915, 
in the former of which years we find an Abbess, Ceolburh by 
name, presiding over the house, while in the latter it was governed 
by an Abbot, Ethellun, But, as Professor Stubbs has shown in 
the Archeological Journal, vol. xix. (1862), p. 248, the existence 
of an Abbess does not necessarily imply the presence of nuns, as 
many monasteries seem to have hed either Abbots or Abbesses, 
as suited family convenience, (Of this practice thore is a notice 
in the dialogue of Archbishop Eegberht in Thorpe’s Laws and 
Institutes, ii. 91. The questioner says that “nonnulli propria 
habentes monasteria, ita ea inconsulte disponunt, ut, post obitum 
illorum, duo simul utriusque soxua unum possideant monasterium, 
aut aquali sorte dividant, si interesse non conveneriat.”) There 
is also mention of nuns at Berkeley at a time later than Godwine, 
in a charter of Adeliza, Queen of Henry the First (Monasticon, 
42, and vi, 1618), and in the Pipe Roll of 3x Hen. L. p. 133; 
“investiture iii, monialium, Ix.s.” By the chartor of Adcliza 
the church of Berkeley, with the “prebends of two nuns,” was 
granted to the new abbey of Reading, from which the church was 
afterwards transferred to Saint Augustine's at Bristol (Smyth's 
Lives of the Rerkeleys, p. 49). But the whole account of these 
later nuns of Berkeley is very obscure, and whatever they were, 
they must have been a revival of the old foundation later than 
tho time of Godwine, For the destruction of the monastery at 
Berkeley, and Godwine's share in it, are undoubted facts, though 
wo are left without any explanation as to their eausee. A most 
remarkable entry in Domeeday (164) tells us that, when Godwine 
was at Berkeley, his wife Gytha refused to eat anything which 
came out of that lordship, because of a pious scruple arising out 
of tha destruction of the abbey. Godwina therefore bought of 
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Azor, one of several bearers of that name (seo below, Note 88), 
the lordship of Woodchester (a place near Stroud, noted for its 
Roman remains), for her maintenance when in Gloucestershire ; 
“Gueda mater Hersldi comitis tenuit Udecestre, Godwinus comes 
emit ab Azor, et dedit sum uxori, ut inde viveret, donec ad 
Berchelai maneret, Nolebat enim de ipso manerio aliquid come- 
dere, propter destructionem abbatic.” We have no further account, 
except the evidently mythical tale told by Walter Map. It is by 
no means clear whether there were or were not any nuns at 
Berkeley in Godwine’s time, and probably no one would accept 
‘Walter Map’s tale as it stands, But that tale may very likely 
be the story of Swegen and Eadgifu transferred from Leominster 
to Berkeley and enriched with romantic improvements. Both 
Leominster and Berkeley were monasteries suppressed in the reign 
of Eadward. Godwine or his family were concerned in, or profited 
by, the suppression of both, Both were restored, in one shape or 
another, in later times; both became cannected with the abbey 
of Reading. ‘To put one name for the other was one of the 
most obvious of confusions, The details of the story of course 
grew, like the details of other stories, But in any case it is plain 
that Berkeley ubbey was suppressed, and that Godwine had a power 
of disposing of its revenues. Here then we have one clear case in 
which Godwine was concerned in the destruction of a monastery. 
We do not know whether he lad any justification to offer for his 
conduct, but we know that it was not approved by his own 
wife. 

Godwine was also charged with taking lands belonging to the 
seo of Canterbury to his own use. Walter Map (202) follows up 
his story about Berkeley with an absurd story of the way in which 
he cheated the Archbishop of Canterbury out of the lordship of 
Bosham, where there seems to be a pun between Bosham and 
basium. He adds, “Ex bis nobis animus ejus ionoteat, in adqui- 
rendo pestilens ut in dando profusus fieret. Venator erat omnium 
ex omnibus luctorum hominibus, ut omnibus sufficeret in distribu- 
tionibus, timor omnium et spes, Iudus et Ietitia.” ‘Walter's story 
is most likely mythical; we get on safer ground when we come 
to the charge brought agninst Godwine by the Norman Archbishop 
of usurping some of the lands of the see. But this time we for 
onee get the Godwinist version. The lands of the Earl and the 
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Archbishop joined, and there was # dispute about boundaries. 
But it is plain that the lands which Robert claimed were lands 
of which Godwine was in actual possession, and that Godwine's 
friends looked on the Archbishop and not the Earl as being the 
intruder. This is a very important case, from our baving for 
once the tale told from the side of the lsyman. It is a caso which 
by iteelf would be enough to make us always weigh the possibility 
that there may have been another side to many other cases in 
which we get only the churchman’ statement. It is impossible 
for us now to tell on whose side the legal right lay in the dispute 
between Godwine and Robert; but there is every appearance that 
it was simply o question for a legal tribunal, a question in which 
each side may well have urged its claims in good faith, The 
story, as told by tho Biographer of Eadward (p. 400), runs ae 
follows ; 

“ Accedebat autem ad exercendos odioram motus pro episcopo 
in caussam justam quod terre quedam ducis contigue erant qui- 
busdam terris quae ad Christi attinebant ecclesiam [that is, Christ 
Church, Canterbury]. Crebre quoque erant inter eos contro- 
versie, quod eum dicebat terras atchiepiscopatus sui invasisse, et 
in injuria sus usibus suis eas tenere. Ferebat autem idem indus- 
trina dux incautius furentem episcopum pacifice. .. . Coquebat 
tamen vehementius quocdem suorum illa ducia injuria, et nisi 
ejus obstiterit prohibitio, gravi episcopum perseepe multassent 
contumelia.” 

In this last clause we seem to see the over-zealous officers, of 
whom we hear in’ other stories, and whom Godwine so charac- 
teristically keeps in order. 

This may or may not be the same story as that referred to 
by Eadmer (4), where he speaks of Godwine as defrauding the 
see of Canterbury of the town of Folkestone by the connivance 
of Archbishop Endsige; “Godwinus utpoto hostis ecclesice Can- 
tuariensis, nam, seducto Edzino archiepiscopo, villam ipsius ecclesice 
nomine Folchestanum ei surripuit.” In Domesday (9 1) Folkestone 
appears as held by William of Arques, with the notice, “Hoe 
manerium tenuit Goduinus comes,” without any mention of the 
manor 63 having been held by the Archbishop. But in another 
entry in the same shire (§ 6; cf. Monssticon, i. 173) we read the 
following history of the lordship of Stoke; “Hoo manerium fuit 
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et est de episcopata Rofensi; sed Gedainus comes T. R. E. emit 
illud de duobus hominibus qui eum tenebant de episcopo, et eo 
ignorante facta ect hme venditio.” Thoeo lands afterwards came 
into the hands of Odo of Bayeux, and were recovered from him 
for the church of Rochester by Lanfranc. See also Monasticon, 
i. 173, where the land is described as “Stoches quod Goduuinus 
comes tennit contra voluntatem servientium sancti Andres.” God- 
wine is also charged in a charter of Saint Augustine's abbey (Hist. 
‘Mon. 8. Aug. 350) with taking Plamstead in Kent from that house 
and giving it to his son Tostig ( Godwyaus comes fraude et injuste 
abstulerat quoque filio Tostic dederat, quam tamen rex Edwardus 
postoa sancto Augustino reddiderat”), Odo in his signature says, 
“Calumniam quam in ipsa terra habebem relinquo et libens sub- 
seribo.” In Domesday there sre two entries of Plumatead, in 
1208 held by Saint Augustine's, and in 6 6 as held by Saint Augus- 
tine’s of the Bishop of Bayeux. A more difficult entry is found 
in Wiltshire (72 8), where we read of land, held by a tenant of 
Osbern Giffard; “Ednodus temit T, R. E.... hane terram ab- 
stulit Goduinus comes Sanctee Marie Wiltunensi, et tune cam 
recuperavit Ednodus.” ‘This “ Ednodus” is Eadnoth the Staller; 
seo vol. iv. p. 756. 

‘These are, as far as I know, the only particular cases in which it 
is possible to test the value of the general remark made by the 
Abingdon Chronicler as to Godwine'’s occupstions of Church 
Property. Inthe case of Berkeley we can sy absolutely nothing 
either way, except so far as Gytha's scruple may be held to tell 
against her husband. In the Kentish eases Godwine may well have 
had a perfectly gooc defence, In the Wiltshire case too it almost 
looks as if Eadnoth had some claim on the land earlier than that of 
the abbey. 

The charges against Harold rest mainly on certain entries in 
Domesday, which have been carefully collected by Sir Henry 
Ellis (i. 313). Harold is there said to have taken, or to havo 
held unjustly, various pieces of ceclesinstical property, and in 
most cases it is carefully noted that William caused them to 
be restored by some legal process. Thus, in Sussex (21 6) we 
find a virgate of land st Apedroc which Harold “habuit et 
abstulit » Sancto Johanne.” This seems not to have been 
restored; it had become a chief dwelling-place of William's 
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half-brother Robert (‘‘ubi comes habet sulam suam™), and Robert 
was to be as much preferred to Saint John as Saint John was to be 
preferred to Harold. At Allington, in Wiltshire (69), were four 
hides “quas injuste abstraxit Heraldus ab ecclesia Ambresberie 
testimonio tainorum scirs.” ‘Three lordships in Dorset (76 5, 78 5) 
are said to have been taken by Harold (“abstulerat Heraldus 
comes”) from Shaftesbury abbey, and to have been restored by 
William on the evidence of a charter of Eadward ; “ Willelmus rex 
eam fecit resuisiri, quia in ipsa ecclesia inventus est brevis cum 
sigillo regis Edwardi preecipiens ut ecclesi@ restituerentur.” So in 
Cornwall (121) an estate is in like manner restored to Saint 
Petroe’s. One in Hertfordshire (132) helps us toa date; “Heraldus 
comes abstulit inde, ut tota syra testatur, et apposuit in Hiz 
manerio suo, tribus annis ante mortem regis Edwardi (1063).” 
Another entry, in nearly the same words, but without a date, 
follows in fol. 133. There sre two others in which we seo the 
agency of the reeves or other officers. In Dorset (80) we find that 
“Elnod (the “ Ednodus” of the earlier story ; see vol. iv. p. 736) 
tenuit T.R.E. per comitem Heraldum, qui eam abstulit cuidam 
clerico.” So in Kent (2), “Alnod cild per violentiam Heraldi 
abstulit Sancto Martino Merclesham et Hauochesten, pro quibue 
dedit canonicis iniquam commutationem.” This last entry is 
important, and it may be compared with another in Surrey in 
PP. 30, 3x. The Archbishop of Canterbury bad a fishery at 
‘Mortlake, on which it is noted, “hanc piscariam habuit Heraldus 
comes in Mortelaga T. R. E. et Stigandus erchiepiscopus habuit 
dio T.R, W. et camen dicunt quod Heraldus vi construxit eam 
T.R E. in terra de Chingestune et in terra S. Pa In the 
second of these entries it is plain that there were two storied, if 
we could get at them, and the commissioners themselves express a 
kind of surprise at the charge against Harold. In the former the 
act, though called “violentia,” was really an exchange, and the 
spirit of those entries in Domesday is so clear that we can handly 
venture to say that it may not have been a fair and legal exchange. 
We may say the same as to the surrender of Folkestone by Eadsige 
to Godwine. And even Godwine’s dealings with the two tenants 
of the see of Rochester, whether legal or not, were at least not an 
act of high-handed violence. We must remember also that in all 
‘these stories and entries the words “vis” snd “violentia” really 
You. 1 00 
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‘meen no more than “injuste” or “mid unlage,” and do not imply 
force strictly so called. See vol. v. p. 785. 

‘There is also o whole string of entries in Herefordshire (181 }, 
182), where it is said, “Hoc manerium tenuit Heraldus comes 
injuste. Rex Willelmus reddidit Walterio episcopo.” ‘These must 
De taken in connexion with two writs addressed by Eadward to 
Harold in Herefordshire. One (Cod. Dipl. iv. 218) is addreased to 
him jointly with Bishop Baldred, and therefore belongs to the time 
(1058-1060) when Ealdred administered the see after the death of 
Leofgar (see above, p. 406). This writ confirms to the pricete of 
Saint Athelberht’s minster all their ancient rights; it speaks of 
them as suffering poverty ‘for God's love and mine,” and calls on 
all men to help them. The other (iv. 194), addressed to Harold 
together with Osbern (see above, p. 352), announces the sppoint- 
ment of Walter to the bishopric (in roGo), and requires the 
restoration of all property alienated from the see. The earlier 
description of the poverty of the canons can hardly fail to refer to 
Josses sustained through the ravages of Ailigar and Gruffydd in 
1056; see above, pp. 396, 398. Another entry in the same shire 
seems also to be connected with the ravages of the Welsh, Among 
the lands of Elfred of Marlborough in Domesday 186 we find the 
lordship of Pembridge, which, like several cther of Alfred's estates, 
had been held by Harold T.R.E. It is added, “Hoc manerium 
Penebruge columniantur canonici S. Guthlaci, et dicunt quod 
Goduinus comes et Heruldus filius ejus abstulerunt injuste s sancto 
Guthlaco T. R. E, Vslebat xvi. libras, et post fuit waste.” Tt is 
hard to see how Godwine could have taken lands in Hereford- 
shire. 

‘There is also a will of Leofric, Bishop of Exeter (Cod. Dipl. iv. 
274), in which that prelate leaves to his church the land which 
Harold had lawlossly tekon at Topsham (‘Sat lund wt Topposhamme, 
Se ah te Harold hit mid unlage itnam"), The Bishop died in 1072, 
but the land had not then been recovered. Topsham appears in the 
Exon Domesday (p. 87) as a possession of the Crown formerly held 
by Harold, without any mention of the rights of the Church of 
Exeter. 

‘The reader must judge how far any of the qualifications with 
which I set out can be made to bear on any of these cases, Whet 
if the land at Topsham, afterwards the port of Exeter, was needed 
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for the defence of the coast? The Bishop would very likely look 
on its appropriation for such a purpose, even if it ware paid for, a8 
a thing done “ mid unlage.” 

‘There remains the great story of the alleged quarrel between 
Harold and Gisa Bishop of Wells. Of thie we know the details; 
we can trace the growth of misrepresentation, and it may perhaps 
serve as a key to some of the other stories. Even here we have no 
statement on Harold's side, but the original charge against him, as 
contrasted with ita later shapes, pretty well explains itself. The 
story however is « somewhat long one, and it may moreover fairly 
count as a part of the general history. I shall therefore make it 
the subject of adistinet Note, I will now add few instances which 
illustrate the general subject by showing that Godwine and Harold 
by no means stand alone in bearing charges of this kind. In the 
case of nearly every powerful man, among the most lavish bene- 
factors to ecclesiastical bodies, we find the armne story of the deten- 
tion of Church property in some shape or other, or of transactions 
in which it is easy to see the possible groundwork of such a charge. 








First, I have mentioned elsewhere (see vol. i. p. 634) that the 
very model of monastic benefactors, Athelwine the Friend of God, 
laid claim to, and msde good his claim to, certain lands possessed 
by the abbsy of Ely. As the Ely historian (Hist. El. i. ¢) himself 
tells the story, the claim made by the Ealdorman seems to have 
been certainly legal and probably just. Yet the monastic writer 
clearly thinks that AEthelwine ought to have given way even to an 
unjust claim on the part of the Church, and he uses just the same 
language which Domesday applies to Harold ; “ postposita sanctae 
ecclesie reverentia eamdem terram invadentes sibi vindicarunt.” 
Goon after (c. 8) we come to a story of the same kind about 
Ezhelwine's son Ailfwold. So Godwine of Lindesey, one of the 
heroes of Assandun, is spoken of as a restless enemy of the 
church of Evesham (seo vol. i. p. 510). The story about Harold 
Harefoot I have mentioned more than once. The passage which I 
quoted from William of Malmesbury at the beginning of this Note 
also shows thst Saint Eadward himeclf was by some people 
personally blamed for the destruction of monasteries in his reign. 
‘And it is, at any rate, clear that tho estates of the dissolved 
houses of Leominster and Berkeley had become crown-land—more 
cog 
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legally folkland—just as they would have done in the time of Henry 
the Eighth, Eadgyth, the rose sprung from the thorn, enjoyed the 
revenues of Leominster, seemingly without any of the scruples which 
her mother felt in the case of Berkeley. We find her also (see 
above, p. 46) engaged in some other transactions about ecclesiastical 
property, which look at least as doubtful as anything attributed to 
her father and brother. Nay, one writer goes so far as to change 
her ssinted husband himself with complicity in her doings of this 
kind, Twice does the Peterborough historian (Hugo Cendidus, 
Sparke, p. 42) any of posscasiona held or claimed by that monastery, 
“rex et regina Edgita illam villam vi auferre conati sunt.” A most 
singular story is also told in the Shropshire Domesday (252 8) 
which seems at least to charge the sainted King with carelessness 
about these matters. A canon of Saint Mary's at Shrewsbury had, 
for what couse is not explained, been outlawed. On this, as I 
understand the story, Eadward granted his prebend, just as Henry 
the Eighth or Edward the Sixth might have done, to his favourite 
Robert the son of Wymarc, who presently made it over to his 
son-in-law; “In hoc manerio T. RE. erant xx hide, ct totum 
habebant xii canonici ipsiue ecclesis. Unns corum, Spirtes 
nomine, tenebat solus x hidas, sed quum fuisset exeulatus ab 
Anglia dedit rex E, has x hides Roberto filio Wimarch, sicut 
canonico, Robertus vero dedit eamdem terram enidam suo genero.” 
On this the canons complained to the King in the last year of his 
reign. Eadward ordered that the land should be restored to the 
Church, but he bado them wait for the final settlement till the 
Christmas Gemét, when he would find some other equivalent for 
Robert's son-in-law; “Quod quum esnonici indieassent regi, 
confestim precepit ad ecclesiam terram reverti, tantummodo 
induciavit doneo ad curiam inatantis natalia Domini Roberto 
juberet ut genero suo terram aliam provideret.” The King’s 
death hindered the carrying out of this design, and at the time 
of tho Survey the land belonged to Roger of Montgomery ; 
“Tpso autem rex in ipsis festis diebus obit, et ex eo usque nunc 
ecclesia terram perdidit.” ‘This story, whatever we make of it, 
is most remarkable, It is possible that by the banishment of the 
canon, whatever might be his offence, his life-interest in his prebend 
was forfeited to the crown snd might be lawfully granted by the 
King to his favourite, and that the wrong lay only in the permanent 
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alienation to Robett’s son-in-law. Still there soems to be a 
recklesmess of dealing with things of this kind which we may 
fancy that, in the case of Gedwine or Harold, the Survey would 
have described in stronger terms. 

To go on with our series, one of the charges brought against 
Tostig, the benefactor of the Church of Durham (eco p. 391), was 
that he bad “robbed God” (see p. 320). Siward also, the founder 
of Galmanho, and his son Waltheof, who, as a monastic hero, ranks 
by the side of Aithelwine, both stand charged with detaining lands 
belonging to the abbey of Poterborough (see above, p. 382). 
Eadwine, the brother of Leofric, possessed lands claimed by the 
church of Worcester, and the local writer Heming (p. 278) 
evidently looked on his death at Rhyd-y-Groee as the punishment ; 
“Sed ipse diu hac rapina gavizus non est. Nam ipeo non multo 
post a Grifino rege Brittonum ignominiosa morte peremptus eet.” 
Nay, Leofric and Godgifu themselves, the models of all perfection, 
do not sam to have been quite clear on this more, Godgifu's 
reverence for Saint Wulfstan led ber to suggest to her husband the 
restoration of certain lordships in his possession which had belonged 
to the church of Worcester; “Terras quas antea Dani ceterique 
Dei adversarii vi abstulerent, et ab ipsa Wigornensi ecclesia penitus 
elienaverant.”  (Heming in Ang. Sacr. i. 541.) Her son Aligar 
followed her example. ‘There is also in Domesday (283 5) a most 
curious entry sbout certain lands at Alveston in Warwickshire. 
‘They are inserted among the estates of the church of Worcester ; 
but it is sid of the sons of the former tenant Briestuinus 
(Brihtatin 1), “Hoe testantur filii ejus Lewinus (Leofwine], Edmar 
[Eadmer] et alii quatuor, sed nesciunt de quo, an de ecclesia an de 
comite Leuric [Leofric], cui serviebat, hanc terram tenuit, Dicunt 
tamen quod ipsi tenuerunt eam de I. comite, et quo volebant cum 
terra poterant se vertere.” Here we may discern » case of free 
commendation, whether to the Church or to the Earl, but we may 
also discern ample materials for a charge against Leofric of detain- 
ing the lands of the church of Worvester. The Worcester Cartulary 
contains other cases of Church lands held by Leofric or seized by 
his connivance. There is a curious story in p. 261 (Monasticon, i, 
596), in which Fadwine and Morkere appear as defrauding both 
the Church and their grandmother 5 

“Nonmullarum vero terrarum possessiones comes Leofricus, 
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defuncto patre suo Leofwino, ex hoe possidebat monasterio. Ex 
quibus duas, Wulfardilea et Blakewelle nominstss, quas diu injuste 
tenuerat, nobis reddidit, cssteras vero, Cedeslach videlicet, Beolne, 
Broetun, et Forfeld, in fine vitm suse se redditurum nobis spopondit, 
Cujus sponsionis uxor illius, Godgiva nomine, non immemor post 
mortem domini sui, praefati scilicet, ducis, ad nos venit, et pro 
remedio animm ipsius et sum, tria pallia, cortinas duas, bancal 
duo, candelabra duo, bene et honorifice parata, et bibliothecam in 
dusbus partibus divisam, nobis obtulit; testemque se esse dicens 
promissionis, quam vir ruus dum adhue viveret, nobis pro 
cisdem terris pretium tnoquoque anno dare, ut sibi licentiam 
concederemus, petivit: idque etiam, quoad viveret, ut licenter 
faceret, postulavit ea ratione, ut post mortem ejus, terras, cum 
omnibus, que: in illis inveniremus, sub nostra ditione haberemus. 
Cui, quod devotis quesivit petitionibus, mente promptissima 
annuimus. YVerum non elapso longi temporis spatio, Edauinus 
et Morkere duces, instinctu diabolico, easdem terras, omnemque 
substantiom ‘llius abstulerunt, ad sui (ut postmodtm patuit) non 
solum confusionem, verum etiam ad honoris, in quo diu fuerant, 
celerem amissionem. Nam eltor eorum, Edwinus videlios, « suis 
peremptus, alter vero in captivitate mortuus est.” 

In other cases Leofrie, just like Harold, is charged with abetting 
or allowing the aggression of his followers, We read in p. 267 
(Monasticon, i 326); “Simund quidam genere Danue, miles 
Leofrici comitis Merciorum, possessor existens alterius Crohles 
predictee jam vicine, ut illiue generis homines erant soliti, nostree 
tune proprim ville dominatum avare eupiebat.” He then (“vi et 
potentia sua et domini sui”) does such damage to the lands of the 
monastery that, at Leoftic’s request (“‘precibus domini sui preedicti 
comitis”), Prior thelwine grants him the land for life, “ possiden- 
dam vit sum spatio, ea tamen conventione, ut pro ea ipse ad 
expeditionem terra marique (que tune erebro agebatur) monasterio 
serviret, pecuniaque placabili sive caballo ipsum priorem unoquoque 
anno recognosceret,” And again in p. 260 (Monasticon, i. 595); 
“Terra, que dicitur Heamtun, monasterio juste subdi debere nullus 
ambigere debet. Nam Wulstamus episcopus eam ab Erngeato, filio 
Grim, juste per placita requisivit et proclamavit, sed eam minime 
adquirere potuit, e0 quod ipse Earngeatus adjutorio comitis Leofrici 
fuleiretur, suaque vi eam retinuit.” 
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Lastly, I may mention cases in which prelates like Bishop Zilf- 
weard (p. 70) and Archbishop Esldred (se Note OO) stand 
charged with wrongfully transferring property from one church 
to another. ‘These last cases, if they can be made out, seem to 
an impartial eye just as bad as the occupation of Church lands by 
laymen. The breach of law was equal, and when a prelate, as 
Ealdred is said to have done, robbed the church which he was 
leaving in favour of the church of which he was taking possession, 
the personal greediness was equal. In fact, in all these cases the 
real crime lies in the breach of law which is implied in the violent 
or fraudulent taking of anything, whether the party wronged 
be clerk or layman, individual or corporation. We must be on our 
guard alike against the exaggerated notions sbout the crime of 
sacrilege put forth by ecclesiastical writers, and also against the 
opposite prejudices of some moderns, who sometimes talk as if the 
robbing of a monastery were in itself » praiseworthy deed. 


On the whole, considering all the instances, we shall perhaps vee 
reason to think that all charges of this kind, charges in which we 
can very seldom hear both sides, must be taken with great doubt 
and qualification. On the other hand, it is plain that the tenure 
of Church property, perhaps of all property, was in those rough 
days very uncertain, Men, we may well believe, often gave with 
one hand and took with the other. No one did this more syste- 
matically than the great William himself. I will end this long 
note with the comments of his namesake of Malmesbury on 
William’s doings in this respoct, comments which seem to have 
been equally applicable to many others among the great men of 
his age ; 

“ite ejus tempore ultro citroque comobialis grex excrevit, 
monasteria surgebant, religione vetera, mdificis recentia. Sed hic 
animadverto mussitationem dicentium, melius fuisse ut antique in 
suo statu conservarentur, quam, illis semimutilatis, de rapina nova 
construerentur ” (iii. 278). 
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NOTE F. p. 36. 
Tus Curpnex or Gopwire, 

‘Trrx question of Godwine’s marriage or marriages I examined in 
mny first volume (p. 743), 6nd 1 there came to the conclusion that 
there is no ground for attributing to him more than one wife, 
namely Gytha, the daughter of Thorgils Sprakaleg and sister of 
Ulf. There is no doubt that Gytha was the mother of all those 
sons and daughters of Godwine who play such a memorable part in 
our history. 

‘The fullest liste of Godwine’s sons are those given by William of 
Malmesbury (ii. 200) and Orderic (go2 B). William's list runs 
thus, Harold, Swogen, Tostig, Wulfnoth, Gyrth, Leofwino, That of 
Orderic is, Swegen, Tostig, Harold, Gyrth, Alfgar, Leofwine, 
‘Woulfnoth. Sexo (196) sperks of Harold, Beorn, and Tostig a 
sons of Godwine ; that is, he mistook Beorn the nephew of Gytha 
for her son. Snorro (Laing, iii. 75; Ant. Celt. Scand. 189) has 
1 far more amazing genealogy. He seems to assume that Godwine 

_ Must have been the father of every famous Englishman of his time, 
and he reckons up his sons thus—Tostig the eldest, Maurokari 
(Morkere), Waleheof, Swegen, and Harold. He pointedly adds that 
Harold was the youngest. And the list in the Knytlings Saga, 
¢. 11, is no less strange—Harcld, Tostig, “Maurukeare,” Waltheof, 
and Swegen. It must be on the same principle that Bromton 
(943) seems to make Godwine the father of Gruffydd of Wales 
At least his list runs thus, Swegen, Wulfnoth, Leofwine, Harold, 
Tostig, and Grifin. So Walter of Hemingburgh (i. 4) gives God- 
wine a son Griffus, which may be a confusion betwoen Gruffydd 
and Gyrth. Knighton (2334) gives the sons as Swegen, Harold, 
Tostig, Wulfnoth, Gyrth, and Leofric. But eleewhere, as Bromton 
had given Godwine a Gruffydd, Knighton in the sama spirit helps 
him to» Liywelyn, At least he talks (2238) of the “malitia et 
superbia Haraldi et Lewlini filiorum Godwini.”” 

‘The Biographer gives no list, but he mentions four sons, Harold, 
‘Tostig, Gyrth, and Leofwine, whose name is inaccurately given as 
Leofrie in the printed text, 

Of these sons, there is no doubt about six, namely Swegen, 
Harold, Tostig, Gyrth, Leofwine, Wulfuoth, who all gure in the 
history at different points. The only question is whether we ought, 
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on the sole authority of Orderic, to add s seventh son named 
iligar, According to him, Agar lived and died a monk at 
Rbeims, and Wulfnoth did the like at Salisbury, This is most 
doubtful os regards Wulfnoth ; and the tole of a son of Godwine, 
otherwise unknown, spending his whole life in a French monsstery 
has s somewhat apocryphal sound. Cn it be that the tale has 
sprung out of some confusion with the benefactions of Earl Alfgar 
to the abbey of Rheims? (see p. 305). At any rate we may dis- 
miss A:lfgar, if there ever was such a mon, as » person of whose 
actions we have no knowledge, while of the other six brethren we 
know a good deal. 

Among the daughters of Godwine, there is no need to prove the 
existence of Eadgyth the Lady. Another daughter, Gunhild, rests 
on the sure evidence of the Exon Domesday (pp. 96, 99, “ Gunnilla 
filia comitis Godwini"). She sleo has « history, which will come in 
my fourth volume, The third daughter, AElfgifu, also appears in 
Domesday (144 8), where land is held in Buckinghamshire by a 
“man” of hers, “homo Alvevee soror Heraldi comitis.” This sister, 
though she is nowhere else directly spoken of, is of some historical 
importance. It is part of tho story of Harold's oath that he 
promised to marry his sister to one of William's nobles, Obviously 
this cannot apply to Eadgyth, nor yet to Gunhild, who was devoted 
to a religions life. ‘The sister intended must therefore have been 
Flfgifo, and T shall, in my moxt volume, discuss the question 
whether she may not be the puzzling Ailfgyva of the Tapestry. 
Bee vol. iii. p. 710, 

As to the order of the sons there is no doubt, Swegen (“filius 
Primogenitus Swanus,” Fl, 1051) was the eldest. Hurold 
came next. That Harold was older than Tostig is plain from the 
Biographer (“major natu Haroldus,” 409), and indeed from the 
whole history. So even Saxo (207) speaks of “minores Godovini 
filii (which at least includes Tostig] majorem perosi.” Orderic’s 
notion (492 D) that Harold was younger than Tostig is simply a 
Dit of the Norman legend, devised in order to represent Harold as 
depriving his elder brother, sometimes of the earldom, sometimes 
of the kingdom. Snorre's ides that Harold was the youngest of all 
is wilder atill. ‘The order of the several brothers is very plainly 
marked in the dates of their promotion to earldoms; their order i 
Swegen, Harold, Tostig, Gyrth, Leofwine. Wulfnoth was doubtles 
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the youngest. Tt is hard to see how he can ever have held an 
earldom ; yot Prior Godfrey (Satirical Poets, ii. 132) calls him 
“comes,” and #0 does the Winchester Annalist, 1088, Of him we 
oddly enough get both  Fronch and a Latin picture. Benoit 
(36640) says ; 
“Horaut out um frere dauzel, 
Que n'estoveit guerre plus bel; 
‘Vuiluoth out non, corteis © sage.” 
So Prior Godfrey ; 
“Nobilis ords patrum, marum eustodia simplex, 
Regula censune, judicialis honor, 
Corporew vires, antmi vehementior ignis, 
‘Walnothum comitem magnificant pariter.” 

The order in which the brothers sign charters is worth notice. 
Setting aside one impossible charter (Cod. Dipl. iv. 80-84), Swegen 
always signs before Harold, Harold always before Tostig, Tostig 
always before Gyrth and Leofwine, But Harold, Gyrth, and Leof- 
wine do not observe so strict an order among themselves. May we 
not infer from the recorded disposition and actions of Swegen and 
‘Tostig that certain attention to ceremony was needed in their 
cases, while the other three brothers, who lived and died firm 
frienda, could afford to dispense with it? 

‘The order of the daughters among themselves must have been 
Eodgyth, Guohild, Ailfgifu. A daughter of Godwine and Gytha 
who was talked of as an intended wife for any one in 1066, must 
have been the very youngest of the family. 

The order of the ra with regard to their brothers is more 
difficult to fix. It is hopeless to try to fix the place of Gunhild. 
But, ss Zilfgifu must have been the youngest, there i some reason 
to believe that Eadgyth was the eldest of the family. The Bio- 
grapher (p. 397) compares four children of Godwine, seemingly 
Eodgyth, Harold, Tostig, and Gyrth—he never mentions Swegea— 
to the four rivers of Paradise ; 

Felix prole pia dux, stirpe bestus avita, 
‘His quatuor natis dana Anglia pignora pacis. 
Prodit gemma prior, varie probitalls amatrix, 
Tn molio regal, tanlo duce Elia patro 
Aagit digna wx, regi condigna marito.” 


This looks as if Eadgyth was the eldest of all. Godwine and Gytha 
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were married in 1019 (see vol. i. pp. 423, 744): Harold therefore, 
the second son, could not, even if Endgyth was younger than him- 
self, have been born before roar, perhaps not till ro22 or later. 
He therefore could not have been sbove twenty-four when he 
became Earl, nor above forty-five at his death—he may of course 
have been younger. But none of Godwine’s sons who held earl- 
doms could have been so young as William of Malmesbury fancied 
Gyrth to be in 1066, when he calls him (iii, 239) “plus puero 
adultus et magne ultra etatem virtutis et scientia.” He had then 
been Earl of the East-Angles for nine years. 


NOTE G. p.37. 
Tae Great Eartnoxs punixo tie Retox or Eapwarp. 


Ir is not always easy to trace the succession of the men who 
ruled the different earldoms of England during the reign of Ead- 
ward. In several cases the Chroniclos give us notices of the death, 
deposition, or translation of one Karl and of the appointment of his 
successor. But these entries taken alone would not enable us to 
put together « perfect series of the Earls, For instance, Eadwine 
(1065), Gyrth (1066), Leofwine (1.066), Waltheof (1066), are all 
spoken of as Earls without any account of their sppointment, and, 
in the last three cases, without any hint as to the districts over 
which they ruled. To make out anything like a perfect list, we 
must go to various incidental notices in the royal writs and else- 
where. By their help we shall be able to recover, not indeed an 
absolutely complete account, but one much fuller than sppears on 
the face of the history, and one which reveals to us a great number 
of anomalies which we should not have expected. The way in 
which several Earls held isolated shires detached from the main 
body of thei earldoms, and the way in which hires were trans- 
ferred from the jurisdiction of one Earl to that of another, are 
both of them very remarkable. 

For « complete view of these changes, indeed for any complete 
view of the general succession of the Earls, we must go back to the 
fourfold division of England by Cnut in ror7 (see vol. i. p. 407). 
Cant then kept Wessex in his own hands, and appointed Eadvic 
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over Moreia, Thurkill over East-Anglia, Erie over Northumber- 
land. In 1020 (see vol. i. p. 425), Weeeex aloo became an earldom 
under Godwine. Now in these four great governments we can 
‘trace the succession of Earls without difficulty, with the single 
exception of East-Anglia. We have no account of that earldom 
from the benishment of Thurkill in 1021 (see rol. i. p. 428) to the 
appointment of Harold, seemingly in 1045 (eee above, p. 37). As 
for Northumberland, I have already traced out the succession of 
ite Karls (see vol. i. p. 524 et seqq.). There is no doubt that, at 
the accession of Eadward, Siward was in possession of both parts 
of the old Northern realm, and that he kept possession of them till 
his death. ‘The succession in Wessex is plainer atill ; Godwine was 
appointed in 1020, Harold succeeded him in 1053; there is no 
room for any question, except aa to the disposal of the earldom 
during the year of Godwinc's banishment. And the mere sucocs- 
sion in Mercia is equally plain, Leofwine succeeded Esdric in 
1017; Leofric succeeded Leofwine some time between roz4 and 
1032 (see vol. i. p. 738); #Elfgar succeeded Leofric in 1057; Ead- 
wine, there can be no reasonable doubt, succeeded Elfgar on his: 
death, at come time between 1062 and 1065. Our difficulties are 
of other kinds. ‘There is, first, the great uncertainty aa to the 
meaning of the name Mercia. There is the fact that various shires, 
especially in Mercia, are found in the hands of others among the 
great Earls than those to whom the fourfold division would seem 
to have committed them. ‘There is the fact that we find mention 
of Earls holding earldoms other than the four great ones, and 
seemingly formed by dismemberments of the four, Lastly, we 
find, especially under Caut, the names of several Barls whom it ia 
not easy to supply with earldoms, 

‘This last difficulty need not grestly trouble us. It does not fol- 
Jow that every Danish chief who signs a charter of Cnut with the 
title of Earl was ectuslly established in an English earldom. The 
main difficulty springs from what seem to have been the constantly 
fluctuating arrangements of the Mercian shires. The old chaotic 
state of central England seems to come back again. First, it is 
rot always clear what we are to understand by the name Mercia, 
‘The name at this stage sometimes takes in, sometimes shuta out, 
‘those parts of old Mercia which were ceded by Elfred to Guthrum. 
Secondly, we find various shires, Mercian in one or the other sense, 
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which are not under the government of the person spoken of as the 
Earl of the Mercians, 

Now when Wessex, Northumberland, East-Anglia, and Mercia 
‘ore spoken of as an exhaustive division of England, as they are 
spoken of in the fourfold division made by Cnat, there can be no 
doubt Mercia is to be taken in the widest sense, as meaning the 
whole land from Bristol on the Avon to Barton on the Humber. 
With this great government Eadric was invested. But it is equally 
plain that, at a somewhat later time, either Mercia in this sense 
was dismembered in favour of independent Earls, or else subordi- 
‘note Earls were appointed under superior Earl of the Mercians. 
I will now put together the evidence which we find on these 
hoods, 

The first hint which we come scross of a dismemberment of this 
kind is in r04x, when we find Thuri or Thored, “comes Mediterra- 
neorum,” and Rani or Hranig, “comes Megesctensium,” distin- 
guished from Leofrie, “comes Merciorum.” Of Thored we also 
know that his earldom took in Huntingdonshire. Seo vol. i, 
P. 520, where a writ of Hurthacnut addressed to him is quoted. 
And one may suspect that we ought to substitute the same name 
for “Toli comes” who in a Huntingdon writ of Eadward (Cod. 
Dipl. iv, 243) is addressed along with Bishop Esdnoth, fixing the 
date of the writ to the years 1042-1050, (This Toli can hardly 
be Tolig who is elsewhere addressed in Suffolk, seemingly as Sheriff 
under the earldom of Gyrth. Cod. Dipl. iv. 222, 223.) Of Ranig 
we know that he held the rank of Earl as early as 1023 (see vol. i. 
P: 520). We may therefore be inclined to suspect that Mercia was 
dismembered on the death of Eadric, and that, besides the Mercian 
earldom held by Leofwine and Leofric, two fresh earldoms, whether 
subordinate or independent, were formed within the limits of the 
old Mercian kingdom, On the whole I am inclined to think that 
certain superiority was always held by Leofric, as chief Earl of 
the Mercians, He always fills a special place, alongside of God- 
wine and Siward, and we shall come across evidence to show that 
some of the dismembered shires did, in the end, come back to him 
or to his house, 

‘As to this earldom of the “ Mediterranei” or Middle-Angles, held 
by Thored, we have no distinct account of its extent. But it is a 
probable guess that it took in the whole eastern part of Moreis, the 
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part in which the Danish element was strongest. I am inclined to 
think that in this earldom Thored was succeeded by Beorn. Our 
indications are certainly slight, but they look that way. We hear 
nothing of Thored in Eadward’s time, except a signature of “Buri 
ox” in Cod, Dipl. iv. 131, which, as the deed is also signed by 
‘Mannig Abbot of Evesham, must be as late as 1044 (see p. 71). 
On the other hand it is plain (see p. 37) that Beorn held some earl- 
dom from about the year 1045 till his murder. We know also that 
his earldom tock in Hertfordshire (Cod. Dipl. iv. 190). I infer 
then that in 1045 Beorn succeeded Thored as Earl of the Middle- 
Angles, of eastern or Danish Mercia, I also infer that in that 
earldom he had no one successor. No Earl is spoken of in the 
later days of Eadward who can show any claim to such a descrip- 
tion, and several of the shires contained within the country which 
Tconeeive to heve been held by Thored and Beorn seem to have 
boca left in a sort of fluctuating state, ready to be attached to any 
of the great governments, as might be convenient. 

‘Thus Huntingdonshire was within the earldom of Thored. But 
in ror (Flor. Wig. in anno) we find it, together with Cambridge- 
shire, a shire still so closely connected with it as to have « common 
Sheriff, altogether detached from Mercia, and forming part of the 
East-Anglian earldom of Harold. “Men” of Harold in Hunt- 
ingdonehire are sccordingly found in Domesday (p. 208). But 
Huntingdonshire wes afterwards separated from East-Anglia, per- 
haps on Harold’s translation to Wessex in r0g3. It then became, 
strange to say, an outlying part of the earldom of Northumber- 
land. It does not however appear that Cambridgeshire followed it 
in this last migration. That Huntingdonshire was held by Siwarl 
is shown by a writ (Cod. Dipl. iv. 239) coming between 1053 and 
1055. ‘It is certain that it was afterwards held by Waltheol. 
Domesday slso (208) implies the succession of Siward, Tostig, and 
‘Waltheof, by speaking of “men” and of rights which belonged first 
to Tostig and afterwards to Waltheof, It might be worth con- 
sidering whether some confused tradition of these transfers of the 
shire did not form an element in the legend of Tostig, Earl of 
Huntingdon, ssid to have been slain by Siward. See vol. i. 

p19. 
© Northamptonshire, like ‘Huntingdonshire, was separated from 
Mercia and attached to Northumberland. This is distinctly shown 
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Dy a royal writ addressed to Tostig as ita Earl (Cod. Dipl. iv. 240). 
‘The only other Northamptonshire writ that I know (iv. 216) is 
addressed to Bishop Wulfwig without the name of suy Earl, But 
as to Northamptonshire another question might arise, ‘The singular 
description of the daughter of the Northumbrian Earl Alf helm a 
Aifgifu of Northampton (see vol. i, pp. 411, 484) may possibly 
point to an earlier connexion between the two districts. This last 
is a mere guess, but the connexion between Northumberland and 
Northamptonshire during part of the reign of Eadward is quite 
certain, But Northamptonshire and Huntingdonshire were after- 
wards again detached from Northumberland, and were held as a 
separate earldom by Waltheof. On this point the evidence seems 
quite plain ; the only question is as to the exact date, Walthoof 
held some earldom at: the end of the year 1066, when he is spoken 
of as an Earl along with Esdwine and Morkere (Chron. Wig. 1066). 
Under William, besides his Northumbrian government, he was 
certainly Earl of Northamptonshire (Ord. Vit. 522 C) and of Hunt- 
ingdonshire (Will. Gem. viii. 37). We may therefore infer that 
these fragmenta of his father’s government formed the earldom 
which he had held under Harold. ‘The false Ingulf (Gale, i. 66) 
makes him receive both these shires on his father’s desth when 
‘Toatig received Northumberland. The Chronicle of John of Poter- 
Lorough, which, though mot contemporary, has some authority as 
Deing s local record, distinctly makes Waltheof succeed to 
Northamptonshire on his father’s death in ross; “Siwardus dax 
Northanhumbrorum obi . eujus filius Waldevas, postea 
martyr sanctus, factus est comes Northamptoniee ; comitatus autem 
Northachumbrorum datus est Tostio fratri Haroldi” (Giles, p. 50). 
But this is shown to be wrong by the charter just quoted, which 
shows that Tostig was Earl in Northamptonshire. And the course 
taken by the Northumbrian rebels in 1065 (see p. 485 ed. 2) seems to 
point to a atill abiding connexion between that shire and Northum- 
berland. We can therefore hardly doubt that both Northampton- 
shire and Huntingdonshire were obtained by Waltheof as a result 
of the Northumbrian revolt in 1055. 

About Nottinghamshire I do not feel quite certain. It appears 
from Domesday (280) that Tostig had certain rights in the town 
of Nottingham ; but he is not distinctly spoken of as Earl of the 
shire. But the connexion between this shire and the Northumbrian 
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Primate makes » connexion with the Northumbrian earldom far 
from unlikely. 

Hertfordahire formed part of the earldom of Beorn. We have no 
further account of it till after the redistribution in 1057 (eee above, 
P- 428), when it appears in the hands of Leofwine. ‘Two writs 
(Cod, Dipl iv. 217, 218) are addressed to him ss Earl, coujoinily 
with Wulfwig, Bishop of Dorchester—the prelate of the Middle 
Angles—whose episcopate ranges from 1053 to 1067. In Domesday 
also (132) eighteen burghers in the town of Hertford are described 
aa boing “homines Horaldi comitis ot Lewini comitis,” perhaps 
@ sign of the superiority held by Harold over the earldoms 
of Gyrth and Leofwine. Men of Leofwine occur also in the town 
of Buckingham (143) and in other parta of that ehire (144, 145), 
suggesting that Buckinghamshire also made part of his earldom. 
Of Bedfordshire wo seem to have no distinct account, Waltheof 
(Domesday, 210 5) held lands there, but it need not have been in 
his earldom. 

Oxfordshire appears in 1051 (Flor. Wig. in anno) as part of the 
earldom of Swegen (see above, p. 36). ARer 1057 it appears as 
fan outlying appendage of the East-Anglian earldom of Gyrth. 
Two writa for Oxfordshire are addressed to him along with Bishop 
‘Wulfwig (Cod. Dipl. iv. 215, 217). The former is the well-known, 
grant of Islip to the church of Westminster. 

Of the other Enst-Mercian shires we have no account. But I am 
inclined to believe that they must have reverted to Leofric, perhaps 
on tho death of Boorn. I am led to this belief by the almost 
certain fact that Lincolnshire did. All history and tradition con 
necta Leofric and his house with that shire; one of the great 
objects of his bounty, the minster of Stow, is within its borders, 
and it is plain that in 1066 (Flor. Wig. in anno) Lindesey formed 
part of the earldom of hie grandson Eadwine. 

‘The shiftings of the East-Mercian shires are thus frequent and 
perplexing, but those of West-Mercia are equally so. ‘That the 
north-western shires of Mercia always stayed under Leofric and his 
house there can be no reasonable doubt. Our one writ in those 
parts (Cod. Dipl. iv. 201) is addressed to Eadwine in Staffordshire, 
and the entries of property held in that shire and in Cheshire by 
him and his father are endless. The same may be said of Shrop- 
shire, but 96 soon as we get south of that limit, we are at once 
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in the region of fluctuations. We have seen that Ranig was Earl 
of the Magesetas or of Heryfirdshire in 1041. We have another 
notice of him in that character in the Worcester Cartulary, p. 274 
(Monasticon, i. 597); “Postquam rex Fadmundus, cui prenomen 
erat Latus Ferreum, bellum contra Cnut ter in “uno anno com- 
misorat, ot Angliam secum postremo partitus fuerat, provincia 
vieecomitatus de Herefordscire comiti Ronig, cui sic vocabulum 
emt, tradita fait.” He and his “‘milites” rob the possessions of 
‘Worcester in that shire. But it ia impossible to say whether his 
government reached beyond the limits of Herefordshire. One 
can hardly doubt that Ranig was succeeded by Swegen, whose 
Mercian possessions (Flor, Wig. 1051) consisted of the shires of 
Hereford, Gloucester, and Oxford. It is therefore not unlikely 
that Ranig’s government was of the same extent, but we cannot be 
certain. But it is quite cortain that Horefordshire was detached 
from the government of Leofrie and his successors during the 
whole reign of Eadward. It is not clear what became of that 
shire during Swegen’s first banishment. Something belonging to 
Swegen, either his earldom or his private estate, was (see pp. 90, 
101) divided during his absence between Harold and Beorn, It is 
therefore quite possible that one or other of them may have 
governed Herefordshire from 1046 to r0g0. But it ia equally 
possible that the shire was, during that interval, held by Ralph 
of Mantes, Ralph the Timid, the son of Walter and Godgifu. 
Indeed, this last view becomes the more likely of the two, when 
we remember the firm root which the Normans had tsken in 
Herefordshire before 1051 (see p. 138), which looks very much 
a if they had been specially favoured in these parts. . That Ralph 
succeeded Swegen on his final banishment in togr I have no 
doubt at all. Sir Francis Palgrave (English Commonwealth, ii. 
coxo,) calle thie fact in question on the grounds thot, at the time 
when William of Malmesbury (ii. 199) calle him “comes Here- 
fordensis,” Herefordshire was under the government of Swegen, 
and thet, when Florence (1055) speaka of his doings in the Here- 
fordshire campaign, he duea not formally describe him ss Earl of 
the shire. But surely, when a certain shire is invaded, and a 
certain Earl goes forth to defend it, the presumption, in the 
absence of some distinct evidence the other way, is that the Earl 
who so acts ia the Eurl in charge of the shite, ‘The passage of 
You. 1. PP 
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William of Malmesbury is simply one of his usual confusions of 
chronology. Speaking of Eustace of Boulogue and hia visit to 
England in rogr, he mentions his marriage with Godgifa, and 
mide, “que ex altero viro, Waltero Medantino, filium tulerat 
Radulfum, qui eo tempore erat comes Herefordensis, ignavus et 
timidus, qui Welensibus pugna cesccrit, comitatumque suum, et 
urbem cum episcopo, ignibus eorum consumendum reliquerit ; caj 
rei infamiam mature veniens Heroldus virtutibus suis abster- 
sit, Eustachius ergo... regem adiit.” Undoubtedly, according 
to strict grammatical construction, “eo tempore” ought to mean 
in 1051, but William so jumbles together the events of 1051 and 
of 1055 that it is hardly safe to argue from this expression that 
he meant distinctly to astert that Ralph was Earl of Herefordshire 
in 10st. He may just as well have meant that he was so when he 
waged his unlucky campaign with the Welch, and certainly no one 
who got up his facts from William of Malmesbury only would 
ever find out that that eampaign happened four years after the visit 
of Eustace, 

Ralph then, T hold, was certainly Earl of Herefordshire in 1055, 
and the natural inference is that he succeeded Swegen in xo51, and 
that, es Swegen never came back, he was allowed to retain his 
earldom in 1052, That Ralph was succeeded by Harold in 1057 
there can be no doubt. But Harold’s Herefordshire earldom is 80 
important as a. piece of national policy, and it is connected with 
80 many points in Harold's character, that I have spoken of it 
somewhat lnrgely in the text.’ Seo pp. 402, 42g, and, for writs 
addresed to Harold in Herefordshire, see p. 562. 

But we have also the fact that Ralph certainly held the rank of 
Earl in the year 1051, while Swegen was still acting as Earl of 
the Magesetas (eee p. 141). We have also his signature as Earl as 
early a8 1050 (see p. x11). Sir Francis Palgrave is therefore very 
possibly right in quartering him in Worcestershire. That shire, he 
ie inclined to think, was in Caut’s time held by Hakon the doughty 
Earl, the first husband of Gunhild, I believe that thie was the 
case; that Hazon held tho earldom of the Hwiceas, and I believe 
also that Eglaf (see vol. i. p. ¢47) precoled him, We come across 
several remarkable signs of Danish influence in Worcestershire, 
a shire where we should hardly have looked for it. In two Wor- 
cesterthire documents, a deed of Bishop Ealdred in Cod. Dipl. iv. 
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137, evidently passed in a Worcestershire Scirgemét, and another 
in iv. 262, there is mention of Danish thegns (‘alla Sa yldestan 
pegnas on Wigeraceastrescire, Denisee and Englisce”) as a distinct 
class in Woreestershire, This again may possibly be taken in con- 
nexion with the complaints about Danish spoilers of the church of 
Worcester, which we have seen in p. 556, We hear also in a deed 
of Abbot Eadrie in 1022 (Cod. Dipl. vi. 180) of “multi, tam 
Angli quam Dani” in a Scirgemét held at Gloucester. This 
prevalence of Danes in the Hwiccian shires looks of itself like the 
effect of the administration of a Danish Earl, And in the decu- 
ment last quoted “ Aglaf comes” appears with Archbishop Wulfstan 
‘aa one of the presidents of theScirgemét. ‘This soems to fix Eglaf’s 
earldom beyond doubt, and, as his signature ceases about 1024 (sce 
Cod. Dipl. iv. 29), he was most likely eucceeded by Hakon about 
that time. Sir Francis Palgrave reste his case for Hakon on a 
writ of Caut (Cod. Dipl. iv. 56) addressed to him as Earl in Wor- 
cestershire. The writ is clearly spurious, but it is one of those 
cases in which a spurious document proves something. A forger 
would hardly have inserted a name so little known sn that of 
Hakon in a spurious writ, unleas he had soen it in a genuine writ, 
There in also another document in which we find what seems to be 
a distinct mention of a Hakon as holding a prominent position in 
Worcestershire. In a document of Bishop Hthelstan of Hereford 
in Cod. Dip. iv. 234 we find, joined together in» transaction of 
a Woreestershire Seirgemét in the time of Caut, “Leofwine eal- 
dorman and Hace . . . and Leofric, and eal aco sin” In Mr. 
Thorpe’s Diplomatarium, p. 376, the name is supplied in full, 
“Hacun,” which one might almost have ventured to do without 
manuscript authority. Hekon is thus placed between Baldorman 
Leofwine and his son and successor Leofric. ‘This looks very much 
a if both Hakon and Eglaf before him were subordinate Earls of 
the Hwicess under Leofwine as superior Earl of the Mercians, 
‘And wo have a yet more distinct mention of Hukon as Earl, 
together with his wife, in the Worcester Cartulary, p. 251 (Mones- 
ticon, i. 593), where we read of his epclistion of lands, “Sed quam 
hee provincia fuerat depreedata et atrocissime devastate, et Dani 
terras multoram hominum, nobilium et ignobilium, divitum et pau- 
perum, et fere istius province omnium, rapientes caperent, et 
violenter possiderent, comes Hacun et sui milites has predictas 
Ppa 
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terres et alias perplures crudeli vi rapientes invarorunt, et reptas 
pro auis propriis possiderunt. Quod denique uxor ojus Gunnild 
injuste factum fuisse recognoscens, pro servitio terre quamdsm 
imaginem Sencte Marie nobis surifice ornare fecit, sieque tamen 
terras usque hue loco sancto alieuavit.” Hakon then was clearly 
Earl of Worcestershire ; thence he may, or he may not, have been 
removed to the greater government of the East Angles. Still we 
have no meana of bridging over the interval between Hakon’s 
death in 1030 and Ralph's appearance in ror. Ralph, I suspect, 
‘when he received Herefordshire, gave up Worcestershire to Odda. 
Of thie Earl I must say a little more, and he forms a natural 
‘means of transition from Mercia to Wessex. 

The WestSaxon carldom, during the administration of Godwine 
and Harold, seems, except during the year of their baniahment, to 
have suffered no dismemberment beyond the surrender of certain 
shires to be held by the sons or brothers of its two Earls, doubt- 
less under the superiority of the head of the family. Thus Swegen, 
during his father's lifetime, held, besides his three Mercian shires, 
the government of Somerset and Berkshire (Flor. Wig. 1051). On 
the fall of Godwine, Weasex was for a moment dismembered (ece p. 
161), As we hear of no Earl of the West-Saxons being appointed, 
the eastern shires, Berkshire smong them, probably fell back to the 
crown, But Somerset was joined with the other western shires to 
form a new government under the King's kinsman Odda (“Odo et 
Badulfus comites et regis cognati,” says William of Malmesbury, 
ii, 199). He had already some connexion with that part of Eng- 
and, a5 he signs (Cod. Dipl. vi. 196) a charter of Bishop Ailfwold 
of Sherborne relating to matters in Dorset and Devonshire, which, 
from the mention of Bishop Lyfing, must be older than 1046. Ho 
‘was now set as Earl over the whole of the ancient Wealicyn, or as 
the Peterborough Chronicler (x048) puta it,  ofer Defenaseire and 
ofer Sumerreton and ofer Dormeton and ofer Wealas.” The Wealas 
are of course the Welsh of Cornwall. (There is something singular 
in the territorial form being applied to Devonshire and the tribe 
form to the Sumorsetas, but the same distinction is made by the 
Worcester Chronicler in the next year, and we sec it also in Domes 
day.) Dr, Lappenberg (510) suspects this Oilda to have been 
1 Frenchman, I eco no reason for this surmise. An Odo comes” 
is certainly mentioned in the list of Normans established in Eng- 
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Tend in Eadward’s time given in Duchesne, p. 1023, 8 list clearly 
made up of bits from Florence and elsewhere. But this Odo is 
said to have been “ante Edwardi tempora in exsilium ejectus.” 
Henry of Huntingdon too (M. H.B. 761 E) speaks of an “Odo 
consul” as banished along with Archbishop Robert. But these 
are no great authorities, A banishment of Odds seems quite out 
of tho question, and there is not » word in the Chronicles to 
imply that he was s foreigner. Foreigners are commonly spoken 
of as such, and foreign descent is cortainly not implied in 
Odlda’s kindred with the King. He may have sprung from some 
of the more distant branches of the royal family, or he may havo 
been connected with the King through his grandmother Zlfthryth. 
His name, in its various forms, Odda, Ode, Odo, Oddo, Otto, Eudes, 
and the like, is ove of the few names which are common to Eng- 
land, Germany, and Gaul. But in the shape of Odda it is 
thoroughly English, and it appears in English local nomenclature 
in such names as Oddington. Odda had also a brother and sister, 
who bore the distinctively English names of Hlfric (Cod. Dipl. iv. 
137, 262; Chron. Wig. 1033) and Eadgyth (“ Eddied soror Odonis 
comitis," Domesday, 186). He himself also, after his monastic 
Profession, bore the no less truly English name of A5thelwine (Flor. 
‘Wig. 1056. A signatare of “Oda monachas” in Cod. Dipl. iv. 
132 cannot be his, by the date), His signatures as Earl are rare; 
there is one in Cod. Dipl. iv.139. But both Odda and Afric 
often sign charters as “minister” and “ nobilis,’ sometimes, as 
in one of 1048 (Cod. Dipl. iv, 116, 80 also vi. 196), in company 
with one Dodda, whom one suspects to be a kinsman. Odda of 
course resigned his West-Saxon government on the return of 
Godwine, and both Somerset and Berkshire henceforth remained 
in the immediate possession of the Earl of the West-Saxons. 
(See writs to Harold in Somerset, Cod. Dipl. iv. 195 et #eqq., 
in Berkshire, iv. 200, in Dorset, iv, 200.) But Odda continues 
to be spoken of as Earl (Chronn. Ab. and Wig. 1036), and his 
connexion with the Hwiccian land and its monasteries points to 
Worcestershire, or possibly Worcestershire and Gloucestershire, as 
tho district under his charge. He appears also in Domesday 
(1848) a8 a landowner in Herefordshire, where one Merewine is 
spoken of as his Thegn (“teinus Odonia comitis”). Oddly 
enough, at the time of the Survey the land wes held by another 
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Odo, whether an Englich Odda or a French Eudes, as a tenant 
of Roger of Laz. Three of the documents just quoted as bearing 
his signatures are the deeds of Bishop Ealdred concerning lands in 
Worcestershire of which I have already spoken (Cod. Dipl. iv. 137, 
138, 260, see above, p. $78). ‘The signatures to be noted are 
“Leofrie eorl and Odda eorl and Ailfric his broor,” “ Leofricus 
dux, Hlfgarus dox, Odda dux,” “Leofric eorl and Odda and 
Ailfric his brofor.” There is also » signature of Azor or Atsor, 
a well-known Thegn in those parts and elsewhere (see above, p. 
558). The special mention of Danish thegns in Worcestershire 
T have already spoken of (p. 79). Itis therefore most probable 
that Odda held the earldom of the Hwiccas from the return of 
Godwine till the time when he forsook the world. It must then 
have gone back to the house of Leofric, az in Domesday (172) wo 
find that the city of Worcester made payments to Eadwine as 
Earl. 

In the East of England the ancient boundaries both of Wessex 
and of East-Anglia were freely tempered with when the younger 
sons of Godwine had to be provided with earldoms, There can 
be no doubt that the earldom of East-Anglin was bestowed on 
Gyrth when Hlfgar was tronslated to Mereia in 1057. The only 
question is whether he had not received some smaller government 
at an earlier time, Gyrth appears as “‘eorl” in the Chronicles 
and as “comes” in Domesday (Suffolk, 283 et al.). In one Suffolk 
entry (290) it is distinetly said that “comes Guert tertiam partem 
habebat.” ‘That his earldom took in Oxfordshire as an outlying 
possession we have alrendy seem; his posseasion of the two strictly 
East-Anglian shires is shown by a veriety of writa. In Cod. Dipl. 
iv. 208 he is addressed for Norfolk and Suffolk, in iv. 222 for 
Suffolk only, in iv. 223 and 225 for East-Anglia generally, in 
iv. ana for Suffolk only, conjointly with Harold, In all there 
writs he is joined with Athelmer, Bishop of the East-Angles 
from 1047 to 1070. The date of his appointment seems certain, 
a8 no earlier date is possible, and there ia no reason to suspect 
one at all Inter. But the words in which the Biographer of 
Eadward describes Gyrtl’s elevation are not very clear. After 
speaking of the appointments of Herold and Tostig, he adds (Vita 
Eadw. p. 410), “Juniorem quoque Gyrth, quem supra diximus, 
immunem non passus est idem rex a suis honoribus, sed comitatum 
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ei dedit in ipso vertice Orientalis Anglie, et hune ipsum amplifi- 
candum promisit, ubi maturior annos adolescentie exuerit.” ‘This 
may mean that Gyrth was first invested with the government of 
some part of East-Anglia, perhaps under the superiority of Allfyar, 
and was encouraged to look forward to the possession of the 
whole. Or it may mean that, when he received the government 
of all East-Anglia, he was encouraged to look forward to something 
beyond its bounds, a promise of which the addition of Oxfordshiro 
may have been the fulfilment. ‘This last view is incidentally con- 
firmed in a singular manner by the way in which the town of 
Oxford is spoken of in Domesday (154). The duties payable to 
the Earl are described as paid to Alfger. Here of course, as in 
several other cases, the record describes a state of things existing 
“in the time of King Eadward,” but not “on the day when King 
Eadward was quick and dead.” A mention of Eadwine would 
have excluded Gyrth ; a mention of Allfgar does not exclude him. 
But it shows that Oxfordshire was at one time held by lfgar; 
it shows therefore that Gyrth did not receive Oxfordshire at the 
seme time as Norfolk and Suffolk. The shire may have boen 
taken from Aliger at his second outlawry, or it may have been 
conferred on Gyrth after Alfgar’s death. But at all events, 
Gyrth became Earl of the East-Angles in 1057, only with a 
narrower jurisdiction than had been attached to that title when 
it was held by Harold, probably narrower than when it was held 
by Allfgar. Hoarold had, together with the two strictly East- 
Anglian shires, held Huntingdonshire, Cambridgeshire, and Essex, 
probably including Middlesex. None of these, except perhaps 
Cambridgeshire, fell to the lot of Gyrth. He seemingly took the 
remote Oxfordshire in their stead. Of Huntingdonshire I have 
already spoken. The shires of Eesex and Middlesex, together with 
that of Hertford, and probably Buckinghamshire (sce above, p. 
576), fell to the lot of Leofwine. Of Bedfordehire I cannot speak 
with any certainty. 

‘We have no record of Leofwine's uppointment as Earl; but 
one can hardly doubt that it was at the general distribution 
in 1057 that he received the large and important government 
which the writs set him before us as holding. But, as in 
the case of Gyrth, the question arises whether he had held a 
ameller government at an earlier time. There is a writ in Cod. 
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Dipl. (iv. 191) addressed to Leofwine in Kent conjointly with 
Archbishop Eadsige, who died in 1050, and with Godwine, Bishop 
of Rochester, who died in 1046. If this document be genuine, 
it reveals the very curious fact that the young son of Earl God- 
wine, while still hardly beyond boyhood, held, under his father's 
immediste eye, the government of the shire which had been his 
father’s first possession. If thia be 20, it may decide us as to 
the interpretation of the doubtful pasrage of the Biographer about 
Gyrth, and we shell have to look for some similar earlier endow- 
ment for Tostig. (Compare the application of the word “dux” 
to him by the Biographer in 1051. See p. 134). But, on the 
other hand, the Chroniclers, in recording the events of the years 
1049-1052, while they carefully give the title of Earl to Godwine, 
Swegen, Harold, and Beorn, never give it to Tostig, Gyrth, or 
Leofwine. ‘Harold eorl and Tostig his brobor,” suys the Peter- 
borough Chronicler (1046). The early promotion of Tostig and 
Leofwine is therefore very doubtful ; but of the extent of Leof- 
‘wine's later government there ia no doubt. It took in the shires 
of Exsox, Middlesex, Hertford, Surrey, Kent, and probably Buck- 
inghamshire. Writs are eddresced to him for Surrey, jointly with 
Stigand (Cod. Dipl. iv. 205), for Essex (se he is coupled with 
Bishop William, iv. 213), for Middlesex jointly with William 
(iv. 214), for Hertfordshire, as we have seen, jointly with Wulfwig. 
“Men” of Earl Leofwine in Middlesex are also mentioned in 
Domesday, 130 6, But the general superiority of Harold, whether 
a older brother or as elected Atheling, ecome shown by a writ 
addressed to him in Middlesex, jointly with Bishop William 
(iv. arr). Tt can hardly belong to the time between September 
1052 and Esster 1053, between which dates it is just possible, 
and no more, that there may have been some moment at which 
Harold was Earl of the East-Angles and William also was in 
possession of the see of London (see pp. 350, 364). The earldom 
of Leofwine thus nearly anewered to the under-kingdom which 
formed on apanage under egberht and Aithelwulf (see vol. i, 
P- 40), and it does not differ very widely from what Londoners 
sometimes speak of as the “home counties.” But the great city 
itself was not subject to the jurisdiction of any Earl. ‘The King's 
writs for London are addressed to the Bishop, the Portreeve or 
Portreeves, to the burgh-thegn, and sometimes to the whole 
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people (“calle Se burhware”), See Cod. Dipl. iv. 212, 213, 
ath. 

T have thus tried, as well as I could, to trace out these singular 
fiuctuations in the boundaries of the great earldoms. To make 
matters clear, I have tried to reprecent them by a comparative 
map of England at two stages of the reign of Esdward. The idea 
of such an attempt was suggested by the map given by Sir Francis 
Palgrave in his History of the Anglo-Saxons, p. 327. Some points 
of course are conjectural, and I have not been able to express the 
various fluctuations which happened at dates Letween the two 
years which I have chosen for illustration. But I trust that the 
two maps between them fairly represent tHe state of things in 
the earlier and in the later days of Eadward. 


NOTE H. p. 64. 
Tar Leozsp or Exaa. 


As the name of Godgifu is best known to the world in general 
through the legend of her riding naked through Coventry (besides 
the references in p. 49, see R, Wendover, i, 496), so the name 
of Emma is beet known through the legend of her walking unhurt 
over the hot plonghshares. The tale appears to have grown out 
of the real history of her disgrace at this time, mixed up with 
other particulars from various quarters. And when a prince 
stands in such singular relations both to his mother and to his 
wife as those in which Eedward stood to Emma and Eadgyth, 
it is not wonderful that, in the process of legend-making, the two 
injured Ledies got confounded. 

The tale may be seen in Bromton, X Scriptt. 941. He seems 
to place the event in 050, when Robert was already Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He calls it indeed the fourth year of Eadward, 
but he places it immediately before the events of rogt. The 
Norman Primate persuades the King that Emma—forty-eight 
years after her first murringe, fifteen years after the death of her 
second husbaud—bad been guilty of too cloce an intimacy (“nimia 
familiaritas") with Hifwine, Bishop of Winchester. The choice 
of an episcopal lover was unlucky, at Hilfwine had elready Leen 
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dead three years (see p. 95); a more ingenious romancer would 
have named Stigand. The Bishop is imprisoned; the Lady is 
spoiled of her goods and sent to Wherwell, a manifest confusion 
with Exdgyth’s banishment thither in 1051. From her prison, 
where she was not very strictly kept (‘‘laxius custodita"), Emma 
writes to those Bishops in whom she trusted, saying that che is 
far more shocked at the ecandal ageinst Alfwine than at the 
seandal against herself. She is even ready to eubmit to the ordeal 
of burning iron in order to prove the Bishop's innocence. The 
other Bishops advise the King to allow the trial, but the Norman 
Archbishop use very stroug language indeed. Emma is “fera 
ila, non femina;” her daring went eo far that “amasium suum 
lubricum christum Domini nominavit,” and so forth. She may 
make compurgation for the Bishop (“vult purgare pontificem”), 
bat who will make compurgotion for hereelf} She is atill charged 
with a share in the death of Alired, and with having made reody 
a poisoned bowl for Eadward himeclf, Yet, if she will moke 
a double purgation, if she will walk over four burning shares 
for herself und five for the Bishop, her innocence shall be allowed. 
By dint of prayer to Saint Swithhun, the ordeal is gone through 
successfully. ‘The penitent King implores pardon, and receives 
stripes (‘‘disciplinas recepit”) both from his mother and from 
the Bishop; he restores their confiscated goods; and Robert, if 
not actually banished, finds it convenient to leave England. In 
honour of the deliverance of the Lady and the Bishop, cach gives 
nine manors, one for exch ploughshare, to the church of Win- 
chester, 

The account in the Winchester Annals (p. 21 et seqq. Lnard) 
is substantially the same, and it sometimes agrees in words with 
that in Bromton. Unless Bromton has simply abridged the 
Winchester story, both are borrowed from the same rource, But 
the Winchester annalist is very much fuller, and, after his manner, 
he puts long speeches into the mouths of his actors, that made by 
the Norman Archbishop displaying a remarkable acquaintance 
with the less decent parts of the satires of Juvenal. The most 
important difference is the introduction of Godwine. The event 
is placed in 1043. Archbishop Robert—he is already Archbishop 
—persuades the King to banish Godwine and his sons, to send 
his mother to Wherwell, and to forbid Alfwine to come out of 
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the city of Winchester. The tale then follows much as before, 
only, together with the restoration of Emma and flight of Robert, 
Godwino and his sone are restored at the petition of Emma, 
Also, it was after these doings that Eadward seems to have first 
taken to working miracles; “Rox Edwardus magnis post have 
ccepit coruscare miraculis etiam in vite sua.” 

T muspect that thia ia the older version. ‘This is the Winchester 
writer's only mention of the banishment and return of Godwine. 
Bromton, or whoever is represented by’ that name, knew that 
Godwine’a banishment happened at quite another time ond from 
quite other causes; he knew also that Robert was not Archbishop 
in 1043. He thorofore left out all about Godwine, and moved 
the tale to the year 1050, when Robert was Archbishop. But 
he failed to mark that he thus brought in s chronological error 
as to the death of lfwine. On this last point the local Win- 
chester writer is of course accurate. 

I cannot help adding good Bishop Godwin's inimitable account 
of the charges brought by Robert egainst Emma, “He began 
therefore to beate into the King’s head (that was s milde and 
soft natured gentleman) how hard a hand his mother had held 
upon him when he lived in Normandy; how likely it was that 
his brother came to his death by the practise of her and Earle 
Godwyn ; and lastly that she used the company of Alwyn Bishop 
of Winchester, somewhat more familiarly than an honest women 
needed.” 

T may add that M. de Bonnechote (‘ut erat mire simplicitatis 
ot innocentie,” as the Winchester writer says of Eadward) believes 
everything. All about Godgifu, all about Emma, the “cruelle 
épreuve” and the “tragique scene,” will be found in his Quatre 
Conquétes, ii, 81-88. Mr. St. John exercises a sound judgement, 
and Thierry seems to hold his peace. 


NOTE I. p.67. 
‘Tue Avpointuenr or Brsops anp Annorts, 


I wave already (see vol. i. p. 507) said something about the 
manner of appointing Bishops and Abbots in the eleventh century. 
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Tt in clear that the appointment rested both practically and legally 
with the King and his Witen; still we hear ever and anon of 
capitular elections, and in one case at least we even seo some 
traces of that: primitive but almost forgotten practice by which the 
clergy and the people at large of the vacant diocese claimed a voice 
in filling the episcopal chair. It may be worth while to bring 
together some of the more striking instances of episcopal and 
abbatial nominations in reign in which Bishops and Abbots were 
of even more importance than usual. 

‘The joint action of tho King and his Witan cannot be better set 
forth than it is in the account given by the Abingdon Chronicler 
(1080) of the acts of the Gem3t of London in Midlent 1051 (ace p. 
120). The words are, “Da heefde Eadwerd cing witensgemot on 
Landen to Midlencten, and ette Hrodberd to arcebiscop to 
Cantwarebyrig, and Sperhafoc abbud to Lunden, and gesf RoBulfe 
biscop his mege pet abbudrice on Abbandune.” In the case of 
Spearhafoc the Peterborough Chronicler (1048) also distinctly 
speaks of the King’s writ and seal as giving the formal conveyance 
of the bishopric to the person nominated. Spearhafoc goes to the 
Archbishop with a document of this kind (“mid pee cynges 
gewrite and insegle”) and demands consecration. Several writa 
of this kind are extant in the case of both Bishops and Abbots. 
‘The form always ia that the King granta the bishopric or abbacy to 
euch s person. Thus in Cod. Dipl. iv. 195 we have the writ 
conferring the bishopric of Sumerset on Gisa, and opposite to it is 
8 Latin version of the writ conferring the Lishoprie of Hereford on 
‘Walter, Both follow the same form, ‘The essential words are “ich 
kySe ew Bat ich hsbbe geunnen Gisan minan préste Ses biseopriche 
hér mid Gow.” ‘The writ then goes on to confirm all the rights and 
possessions of the see nu fully as they were held by his predecessor 
or by any other Bishop ; “sw ful and swé forts sw6 Daduc biscop 
0B dny biscop hit firmest him t6foren hauede on ellem pingan.” The 
form is much the same in the case of an abbot (Cod. Dipl. iv. 225); 
“Je kiBe ihti Bat ic habbe unnen Baldewine abbot 8e abbotriche 
inté seint Ejdmundes biri.” So in the Chronicle the passages are 
endless in which the King is said to give a bishopric; as in 
Abingdon, 1047; “Eadward cyneg geaf Hecan his preoste pet 
Visceoprice.” So Woreester, 1051; “Se cyng sealde Rotbearde 
pan Freoncyscan pe wr wes bisceop on Lundene pat arceric 
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And in Peterborongh, 1048, we read how Spearhafoc “amt on 
pam biscoprice pe ce cyng him er geunnan hefde be his fulre 
leafe.” William of Malmesbury (Gest. Pont. 34) does not 
seruple to use still stronger language; “rex Robertum, quem ex 
monacho Gemmeticensi Londoniee fecerat episcopum, archiepiscopum 
ereavit.” It waa from the King’s hands also that the Bishop 
received his staff, the staff which in the case of Ulf (see p. 18) was 
80 nearly broken by the Pope. This point and all the points at 
issue are very fairly stated and discussed in Lingard’s Anglo-Saxon 
Church, i. 93, 94, and investiture by the staff is implied in the 
famous legend of Saint Wulfetan at the tomb of Eadward. In one 
case also, that of Leofric of Exeter (see p. 85), we ace something 
like @ personal installation by the King. The charter in Cod. Dipl. 
iv. 118, purporting to be the act of union of the bishoprics of 
Devonshire and Cornwall, is indeed of doubtful genuineness, but 
even a forger would hardly describe such a ceremony if nothing of 
the kind had ever taken place either at Exeter or anywhere else. 
“ Iteque hoe privilegium ego Eadwardus rex manu mea super altare 
Sancti Petri pono, et presulem Leofricum per dextorum brachium 
ducens, meaque regina Eadgyta per sinistrum, in cathedra episco- 
pali consisto, preesentibus meis ducibus et conaanguineis, nol 
necnon capellanis, et affirmantibus laudantibueque archiepiscoy 
Eadaino et Ailfrico, cum ceteris aliis quorum nomina describuntur 
in meta hujus cautionis.” These words would of course imply 
meeting of the Witan at Exeter, which is quite possible, It is not 
of course to be inferred that such @ personal installation was 
necessary or usual; the translation of the see wos a special act 
which was likely to be accompanied by special ceremonies. The 
point is that it is the King who in those ceremonies is the personal 
actor. 

But in this, as in other matters, the action of the King, even 
when he alone is spoken of, in no way shuts out the conjoint action 
of the Witen, We have seen in the Abingdon Chronicle the action 
of the Witan in the appointments of the year roso. Iu the 
Worcester {rogt) and Peterborough (1048) narratives of the same 
appointments the King only is meationed, So again in Abingdon 
(1045) wo read, “Eadward cyng geaf Heramanne his preoste port 
bisceoprice ;” but in Worcester (1046) we find ‘man sette Hereman 
on his setle,” s form of words which often implies the action of the 
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Witan, So on the other hand it is plain that the deposition of 
Stigand from the Esst-Anglian bishopric in 1043 was also the 
act of the Witan. 

At the same time, there can be little doubt that these appoint- 
ments of prelates were among the caces in which the Witan for the 
most part did little more than register the King’s edicts, The 
King would always nominste, and it would no doubt be thought 
astrong meavure to object to his nomination, The practical power 
of the Witan would certainly not be greater than that of the Senate 
of the United States with regard to nominations made by the 
President. Indeed such cases as those of Robert and Ulf show 
that it could hardly have been so great. In one case however, 
that of the appointment of Stigand in the mickle Gemét of 1052 
(see p. 347) it is plain that the Witan, or rather the nation, 
exercised the freest will of their own. 

But the action of King and Witan did not shut out some sort of 
action ou the part of the monks or canons of the cathedral church. 
In some cases at least it is plain that they made an election in 
canonical form, and then petitioned King and Witan to confer the 
Vishopric on the person chosen, This is most plainly marked in 
the great case of Allfric and Robert in 1050 (see p. 119). The 
account given by Eadward’s Biographer (399, 400) puts this in the 
clearest Hight : 

“Quem [Elfricum] tam totius ceclesice universales filii, quam 
ipsius moussterii monachi, in archipresulem sibi exposcunt dari, 
huncque ot affoctu communi et petitione eligunt preeesco regulari. 
Mittunt etiam ad supradictum Godwinum, qui regio favore in ea 
dominabatur parte regni, commonent eum generis sui, precantur ut 
ex affectu propinquitatis regem adeat, et hune utpote in eadem 
ecclesia nutritum et secundum canonica instituta electum sibi 
pontificem annuat, Promittit fideliter pro viribus suis dux 
inclitus, regemque adions innoteseit petitionem et electionem 
ecclesiastici conventus, Sed quia, ut supra diximus, pius rex 
aurem magis accommodabat adverse parti illis diebus, a conatu 
petitionis sue idem dux est repulsus, Rodbertus vero Landonie 
sede reliete, in Cantianam commigrat ecclesiam, regis. munere 
archiepiscopus, totius ecclesie filiis hane injuriam pro nisu suo 
reclamantibus.” 

It will be remembered that it was in this same Gemét that the 
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King gave the abbey of Abingdon to Bishop Radolf, accompanied 
(cee p. 121) by a promise to the monke that free election should be 
allowed at the next vacancy, The words of the local historian 
(Hist. Ab. i. 463) are; “Ut vero tam Dei quam sui respecta eum 
monachi reciperent honorificeque tractarent, utpote summa canitie 
jam mataram, eo diseedente, licere eis dedit quem de suis vellent 
potius suecessorem cligere. Paretur regi, Reverentiw subjectio 
debite: a fratribus viro competenter impenditur. At ipsos regia 
nequaquam fefellit in posterum promissio.” 

In these two cases the prayer of the canonical electors was 
refused by the King. In the appointment of Leofric of Peter- 
borough in 1053 (see p. 355) we find the King confirming en 
election made by the ‘monks, end that election made under a kind of 
congé d'élire of the prelate who resigned in his favour. This must be 
the meaning of the words in the Peterborough Chronicle, 1052; “on 
pis ilcan tyme forlet Arowi abbot of Burh abbotrice be his halrelife, 
and geaf hit Leofrie munec be pes cynges leafe, and be prere munece.” 
The process by which Leofric was appointed was no doubt the same 
1s the process by which it had been hoped to raise Afric to the 
metropolitan throne. ‘The monks, at the suggestion of Armwig, chose 
Leofric as his successor. They then petitioned the King and his Witan 
to confirm the election. In this case the confirmation was granted, 
while in the case of Alfric it was refused. But one would be 
curious to know what was cither the action or the feelings of the 
monks of the four other abbeys over which Leoftic ruled, The 
chronicler of his own house tells us otly that “the King gave them 
to Saint Peter and to him” (see p. 356). 

Lastly, we have the great case of Saint Wulfetan (see p. 471), in 
which the action of the Witan comes out more clearly than in any 
other case, because in no other case have we an actual report of 
the debate—if debate it can be called where all were on one side— 
and of the names of the speakers. But in no other case does the 
previous ecclesiastical lection come ont so clearly, and it is an 
election made, not by the monks of the cathedral church only, but 
in primitive fashion by the whole clergy and people of the diocese, 
or at any rate of the city. I can at least put no other meaning on 
the words of Florence, 1062; “Fit unanimis consensus tam cleri 
quam etiam totius plebis in cjus clectione, rege videlicet annucnte 
ut quem sibi vellent presulem eligerent,” He then goes on to 
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mention the coming of the Legates, and their visit to Worcester, 
and adds, “Hi videntes, dum ibi morabantur, ejus leudabilem 
conversationem, in ejus electione non tantum consentiebant, immo 
etiam tam clerum quam plebem roaxime ad hoe instigabant, suaque 
‘auctoritate ejus electionem firmabant.” These words, especially the 
statement that the King expressly allowed the clergy and people to 
elect freely, certainly seem to imply an ecclesiastical election, anc 
that a popalar one, earlier than the proceedings in the Gemét. It 
is impossible that by “clerus et plebs” Florence means the 
Gemét itself, For he speaks of the dealings of the Legates during 
Lent with the clergy and people while they were waiting for the 
“curia regulis” which was to be held at Easter. The Legates 
also were staying at Worcester, while the Gemét was held at Glou- 
cester. Otherwise “clerus et plebs” would be possible description 
of an Old-English national council, and ‘eligere” does not neces 
sarily imply ecclesiastical electors, The appointment of Athelsige 
to the abbey of Saint Augustine in 1061 (see p. 461) is described 
by the Peterborough Chronicler in the words, “ Da com pam cynge 
word pet se abbod Wulfric forSgefaren ws, ba geceas he Edelsige 
munue peerto,” words which seem to go further than any other 
account in the records of this reign to shut out any joint action, 
either capitular or parliamentary, and more distinctly to imply 
a purely royal nomination. Here we have the word “ geceas ” 
applied to the King; in the Worcester Chronicle, 1045, it seems 
to be applied to the Witan. We there read, “and Manni wes to 
abbode gecoren and gehadod on iifi. Id. Ag” This might seem to 
mean a capitular election, but in the account in Florence (1044) 
it rans thus; “In generali concilio, quod eodem tempore celebra- 
tum est Lundoniee, religious Eoveshamnensis monechus Wimarus, 
quiet Manni, ut abbatis jure suo monesterio preeesset, eligitur, et 
quarto idus Augusti feria sexta, ordinatur.” “Gehadoil,” “ordi- 
natur” of course means the ecclesiastical benediction of the new 
prelate. There is another place also in which “eligere” seems to 
apply to the Witan rather than to the Chapter. This is where 
Florence {1060 ; see p. 455) describes the election of Ealdred to 
tho archbishopric of York ; “ Wigornensis episcopus Aldredus ad 
archiepiscopatum in Nativitate Domini eligitur.” Now the Witan 
were sitting at Gloucester, and Cynesige died at York only three 
days before Christmas, It may perhaps be thought that such speed 
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is imposible, and that “cligitur” must be taken to mean a eapi- 
tular election at York on Christmas-day, which would be confirmed 
by the King and his Witan at some later Gemét. But this passage 
is one of many (see pp. 412, 472, 507) which show that commu- 
nication between distant places must have been easier in those 
times than we are at firet sight inclined to think, and the grant of 
the bishopric of Hereford to Walter is so clearly connected with the 
promotion of Kaldred to York that we must suppose the two to 
have taken place in the seme assembly. I do not know why 
“eligero” may not be said of the Witan as well as of the Chapter; 
or, if any one pleases, it is quite possible that enough members of 
the church of York may have been present in the Gemét to go 
through a canonical election at Gloucester, which the King and his 
Witan would at ones confirm, 

‘This last process, it will be remembered is very nearly the samo 
as thot which is prescribed by the twelfth article of the Constitu- 
tions of Clarendon (Wilkins, 322-324) ; “Quum ventum fuerit ad 
consulendum ecclesiam, debet dominus rex mandare potiores per- 
sonas ecclesize et in capella ejus debet fieri electio aszensu regis et 
consilio personarum regni, quas ad hoc faciendum vocaverit.” Of 
the way in which this was carried out we find @ specimen in the 
eseription given by Benedict of Peterborough (i. 352) of the 
Couneil of Marlborough in 1186, in which various capitular elec- 
tions were confirmed and annulled by Henry the Second— 
“<congregata clericorum et laicorum copiosa multitudine.” Here 
the “copiosa multitudo” faintly recalls the old action of the 
‘Witan, und in much later times, in the fifteenth century, we find 
Parliament, King, and Chapter all combining in the appointment of 
hops, in a way which would rather eurprise us now. The 
House of Commons petitions the King to recommend a particular 
person to the Chapter. Two such applications were made in favour 
of Archbishop Bourchier, at difforeut stages of his advancement. 
See Hook, Lives of Archbishops, v. 276, 282, The order in 
Eadward’s time was different ; in those days the Chapter, when 
they elected at all, elected first, and then asked the confirmation of 
King and Witen, But the principle ie much the samo. At all 
events, though the papal veto was just beginning to be heard of in 
the eleventh century, as in the cases of Ulf and Spearhafoc, a papal 
provision was quite unknown. 

Vou. 1, aq 
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In connexion with this joint action of Chapter, King, and Witan, 
the defeat of Bishop Hermann’s scheme on the abbey of Malmes- 
Dury (see pp. 409-412) should not be forgotten. Hermann asked 
for a nomination of himself and his successors to the abbey of 
Malmesbury. The King, perhaps the Witen, agreed; then the 
amouks, favoured by Harold, petitioned, and the vote was re- 
scinded. 

Lastly, it is needless to say that appointments are often recorded 
in a perfectly colourless way, without any hint as to the mode of 
appointment. ‘Thus in the Peterborough Chronicle, 1043. we read, 
according to a very common formula, “Hereman pes cynges preoet 
feng to bam biscoprice.” Hermann’s appointment is thus recorded 
in three different ways in three different Chronicles. 





NOTE K. p. 79 


Hazorp Harprapa aT ATHENS. 


I no uot commit myself to these Athenian exploite of Harold 
Hardrada, as I do not see the distinct evidence for fixing the story 
on him rather than on any other besrer of his name, of whom we may 
be sure that there were not a few in the Warangian force, Still it 
is by no means unlikely that Harold Hardrada is really the person 
intended in the Runic inscription on the lion brought from 
Peiraious to Venice, It is described in a work which 1 do not 
myself possess, and which is not to be found in the Bodleian 
Library (“ Runeindskrift i Pireeus. Inscription Runique du Pirée, 
interprétée par C. ©, Rafn, et publiée par la Société Royale des 
Antiquaires du Nord. Copenhague, 1856”), but from which I am 
enabled by the kindness of Mr. Finlay and another friend to give 
some extracts, 

“ Liinscription du edté droit du lion est placée dans des courbes 
serpentiformes, comme on en voit beaucoup ici dans le Nord. 
Quelques-unes des runes de ce cété sont trés apparentes, mais la 
plupert en sont pourtent trés faibles ou entidremont offucses. 

“Je ne ferai mention ici que de l'inscription eneadrée pour la 
plopart dans un rutan qui serpente sur le flane gauche du lion. 
Your mettre en évidence In nature et Jes indices intéricurs de cette 
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inscription, je transcrirai en lettres onciales toutes les runes qui me 
Paraissent indubitables ; je reproduirai A T'aide des petites lettres 
copitales les runce dont les traite ne sont ni assez complete ni assez 
claire, et par des minuscales ordinaires celles qui sont moins atires, 
savoir celles dont le place est maintenant une table raso que je 
remplis au seul secours de la conjecture. En certains endroits les 
Tunes ont été endommagées comme si des balles de fusil les ont 
eflleurées en éiant rejetées par le marbre. 

“: HAKUN : VAN : pin : ULFR : aUK : ASMuDs : 
AUK : AURN : HAFN : pESA: pIR: McN : LacPU: A: 
Ux : HARADn : Hari : UF LABUTA : UPRAIStar : Vegna : 
GRIKIApIPIS : VARP : DALKr : NaUpoGR : I : Fran! : 
LAPUM ; EGIL: VAR: 1: FARU : mip : RAGNARr: mm : 
BUmanIU .... ank : ARMENIU : 

“Voici linseription éerite de Vorthographe habituelle : 

“Hakon vann, beir Ulir ok Asmundr ok Aura, hafn pessa; peir 
menn lagpu &, ok Harsldr hafi, of fjebsta uppreistar vegna Grikk- 
japypis. Varp Dilkr naupugr i fjarri landum; Egill var i faru 
med Ragnari til Rimania.... ok Armeniu, 

“Hakon réuni 4 Ulf, a Asmund et a Grn conquit ce port. Ces 
hommes et Harald le grand (de la hante taille) imposbront (anx 
habitants du pays) des amendes considérables & cause de Vinsur- 
rection du peuple grec. Dalk est resté captif (a été retenu) dane 
des contréea ¢loignées ; Egil était ollé en campagne avec Ragnar 
dans ls Rumanie. . . . et !Armenie. 

“Linseription a 6té rédigée en ancien-danoia ou en langue 
nordique, idiome qui dans l'antiquité éteit répandu dans toute la 
Scandinavie et en plusieurs autres pays, et qui sest maintenu dans 
YIslande, Lorthographe est celle qu’on reacontre babituellement 
dans les inscriptions scandinaves ; elle se compose de runes datant 
du tompe le plus reculé de Ia chrétiennoté.” ... . (pp. 11, 12, 13.) 

“Au flane droit du lion Vinscription a ¢t tracée on bandes 
tortueuses de la méme espice que l'on rencontre dang un trés grand 
nombre de pierres runiques du Nord. Sur le devant du poitrail 
du lion on apercoit faiblement Ja téte du serpent dont les plis 
entortillés renferment Is plus grande partie de V'inseription gravée, 
et dont on peut suivre le contour dans toute sa longueur jusqu’a la 
queue, Une bande le traverse au milieu en partant da obté gauche; 
un ornement en forme d'une fiche en marque Je commencement, et 
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la-dessous on Aéconvre une esptoo do tte do ver: cost IA que com- 
menes inscription; la fin est placée dans deux autres bandes 
traversitres dont l'une va en montant autour du milieu du grand 
serpent. Tout en haut @ droite on apergoit une quatriéme bande 
qui fait le tour du con et du corps du serpent, mais on n'y découvre 
aucune inscription. 

“ Quelques-unes des runes de ce cété sont tres distinetes, mais Ia 
plupart en cont ou entigrement effacdes, ou du moins d'une appar- 
ence si faible que l'on croit n’avoir plus aucune espace d'espérance 
fondée de parvenir 4 déchiffrer une inscription d'une telle nature.” 
(p. 26.) 

“Je transformersi maintenant toute Vinseription de la méme 
maniére que celle du flan geuche, en lettres romaines en expri- 
mant a Vaide d’unciales toutes les runes que je considére comme 
catitrement claires et Gvidentes, mais & Taide de minuscules celles 
dont la conjecture seule m’a donné l'idée : 

“: ASMUDR : HJU : nunAR : pISAR : pAIR : ISKir 
auk ; puRLIFR : PURPR : AUK : IVAR : at : BON 
HaRADS : wAFa : PUAT : GRIKsAR : uf : hUGSAPn : 
auk ; bAnspu : 

“En suivant l'orthographe habituelle des Islandais : 

“Asmundr hjé rinar pessar, peir Asgeir ok Porleifr, Pérpr ok 
fvar, at bén Haralds hafa, péat Grikkjar (of) hugeapu (ok ban- 
napu). 

“Asmund grave ces runes (et fut en cela secondé par) de réunion 
avec Asgeir, Thorleif, Thord ot Ivar, sur la demande de Harald le 
grand, quoiqua les Grees en y réfiéchissant l'interdissent. 

“Les mots ajoutés en parenthése ont probablement été ajoutés.” 
(pp: 27, 28.) 

“..., Le sculpteur des runes de ce monument a gravé, outre 
Yinseription du flanc gauche, aussi & autre flanc son nom ot ceux 
de plusieurs camarades ou Véringues qui Ini avaient aidé A com- 
poser et a sculpter T'inscription principale 4 V'invitation du 
commandant en chef. On voit également que les Grecs avaient 
réfléchi sur un tel fait des Véringues dans Ia ville conquise. Peu 
contents de leur intention devinée, ils avaient probablement inter- 
dit aux Véringues de tirer un tel parti du monument public de Ia 
place. ‘Les mots aujourd’hui peu lisibles, qui terminent V'inscrip- 
tion, ont apparemment contenu cette défense que les Véringues, 
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tant alors commandants de Ia place, avaient peu respectée de sorte 
qu'ils n’en ont pas moins donné suite & leur résolution de trans- 
mettre par ce moyen & la postérité la connaissance de leur glorieux 
faits. 

“Tl n’y a certsinement aucun doute que Harald et ses com- 
Pagnons étant revenus dans le pays, ne se soient rappelé leurs 
au Pirge of & Athdnes, et qu’ils np so soient plu a en faire 
ion, mais les rapports contenus dans les sagas ont d'abord été 
consignés sur Ia tradition orale longtemps aprés eux. Il n'est done 
pes étounant que plusieurs détails aient été omis et que d'autres 
aient été embellis. Quand Harald fut parti de Miklagard, il fit 
voile, sclon le rapport: de la saga, avoc les Véringues qui l'sccom- 
pagnaient, sortit du détroit (SeviSarswnd) et traverse la mer Noire 
(Svartahaf) pour revenir en Gardarike. Dans ce voyage il com- 
posa quelques poésies de délice (gamanvisur), en tout seize couplets 
qui se terminaient tous par le méme refrein érotique dans lequel il 
se ressouvient de ls princesse Elisabeth ou Ellisif de Holmgard. 
On a henreusement préservé de Voubli six de ces couplets que jai 
reproduits, en suivant les différents manuscrits en parchemin, dans 
les Antiquités Russes et Orientales (I. 56-38). 

“Voici l'un de ces couplets en traduction verbale : 








Ni Ia jeune viergs ni la femme 
ze nieront que nous ne fussions 
vn matin au bourg dans le midi 
nous Mmes slora brandir now glaives : 
par Tépée nous nous fray&mes le chemin: 

un monument y sert de témoin de cet exploit; 
néanmoine In fomme en Garda 
parée de bagues d'or, me dédaigne. 


“Tl me parait vraisomblable aujourd’bui que Harald par le nom 
de bourg nous désigne le bourg Kor’ foxiy, c'est-i-dire Athénes, 
Apexvnons .. . Il est done possible que Harald ait présisément 
en vue le monument qui fait Yobjet principal de ce mémoire ; les 
expressions dont il se aert—‘eru merlei par verku'—somblent ap- 
puyer cette opinion: ‘il y a la (par) un monument (merki) qui 
parle des exploite, ou de cet exploit (peas verka).’” (pp. 29, 30.) 

I leave this curious matter to the judgement of the reader ; but I 
can hardly bring mys:lf to believe that by “borg” simply could be 
meant Athens or any other place short of New Rome. 
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The chronology of Harold's exploits, ss given in his saga, is not 
quite clear, He reaches Constantinople when the Empire “was 
ruled by the Empress Z0 the Great, and with her Michael Cata- 
lactus” (Laing, iii. 3). This would seem to mean Michael Kala- 
phatés, who reigned as Z6¢’s adopted son for a short time in the year 
1042. But the energetic carrying on of the war in Sicily belongs 
to the carlier reign of Z6é’s eccond husband, Micbacl the Paphla- 
gonisn, 1034-1041, Mr, Laing (iii. 387) places Harold's arrival 
st Constantinople in 1034, the last yeur of Rémanos Argyropoulos, 
the first of Michael, But Harold is described as going almost at 
once to the Saracen wars, and the great campaigns of Maniakés in 
Sicily belong to the years 1038-1040. Moreover the saga calls 
the Imperial commander-in-chief George (G-yrger), which was really 
the Christian name of Maniakés, Harold therefore, who was born 
in 1015, and who had spent some years in Russia, most likely came 
to Constantinople about 1038. The “many years” over which the 
saga (Laing, ifi. 12) spreads his warfare must be cut down to the 
two years 1038-1040, busy years enough certainly. He then 
returns to Constantinople and goes on his pilgrimage to Jerusalem, 
from which he must have returned between 1042, when Constan- 
tine Monomachos began to reign, and 1044, when Herold again 
appears in the North, ‘The saga distinctly calls Mary, the princess 
whom Harold carries off, a daughter of a brother of Z56, but it i 
quite certain that her father Constantine the Eighth had no son, 





T can see nothing in the saga which at all suggests a visit to 
Athens, 


NOTE L. p. 82. 
‘Tur Loraanmoran Cuoncumen xpzr Eapwanp. 


Tu connexion between England and the continent, especially 
with the nations of the Low-Dutch stock, can be steadily traced 
from the time of Hifred onwards. The systematic marriages of the 
daughters of Eadward the Elder with the chief foreign princes, aud 
the great European position of Athelstan, are both indeed exeep- 
tional. But we have seen (see vol. i. p. 66) that the reign of Eadgar 
also was a time of close intercourse with the kindred nations be- 
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yond ses. Florence (959) speaks of the intimate alliance between 
Fadgar and the Emperor Otto, and William of Malmesbury (ii. 
148), clearly writing with the complaint in the Chronicles (959) 
before him, speaks of Saxons, Flemings, and Danes as the nations 
which Eadgar most encouraged, and whose presence helped to 
corrupt the English people with foreign vices. The marriage of 
Ethelred and Emma no doubt did something to turn the atiention 
of Englishmen towards Geul rather than towards Germany ; still 
we have in Hthelred’s time evidence enough of the commercial 
intercourse between London and the German havens (sce vol. i. 
P. 282), and we have also seen (see vol. i. p. 644) an Englishwoman 
become the wife of a Count of Holland and the mother of an Arch- 
bishop of Trier. In Cout’s time of course everything tended to 
bring England into closer connexion with foreign eountries, and the 
allisnce begun between Cnut and Conrad was kept up between 
‘Eadward and Henry. We now find the first instances of the sp- 
pointment of foreign prelates in England. Cnut, who placed so 
many Englishmen in the newly founded churches of Denmark, 
bestowed at least two great English prefermente on Germans. 
Early in his reign, we find the abbey of Ramsey beld by a certain 
‘Wythmann, of whom the local historian (c. 75, lal, p. 264) gives 
the following account; “Quum esset bona vite et prudentice 
Inudabilis, genuina tum animi feritate, autpote Teutonicua natione, 
domoum sliquod suw attulit laudi.” His appointment is the more 
remarkable, as he succeeded Wulfsige who died at Assandun (vol. i. 
P- 393), 80 that he must have been promoted before Cnut’s close 
connexion with Conrad began. ‘Tho precedent however was not a 
very lucky one, as Wythmann (whose story in the Ramscy History 
is well worth reading) got into all kinds of trouble with his monks, 
and at last, after a gilgrimage to Jerusalem, died a solitary. Still, 
two years before Cnut’s death, we find Dudue—whom Florence 
speaking of him incidentally (1060) calls “de Lotharingia ori- 
undus,” but whom his successor Gisa (Ecclesiastical Documents, 
P. 15) calls “‘natione Saxo”—in possession of the bishopric of 
Somerset, and, aa tho story of Gisa shows (see Note SS), in high 
personal favour with Cnut, Whatever we make of the appoint- 
mont of Wythmann, we may fairly suspect that the nomination of 
Duduc to an English bishopric was a fruit of Cnut’s friendship with 
Conrad, and we may compare, or rather contrast, the appointment 
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of Savaric to the same see by the less kindly influence of a later 
Emperor. See Canon. Well. ap. Angl. Sacr. i. 563. 

The fact of the frequency of Lotharingian appointments under 
Eadward, and the fact that they extend over his whole reign, while 
the Norman appointments are found only in his carlier years, are 
plain on the face of the history. ‘The reader must judge for him- 
self as to the view which I have taken of the political bearing 
of these appointments ; but when we see that they went on during 
the years of Harold's greatest power, and that Harold himself 
promoted Adelhard of Luttich in his own college of Waltham, it 
seems hard to avoid aome auch conclusion. ‘The first appointment 
of this kind was that of Hermann mentioned in the text, and 
the different forms in which his appointment is described have 
been already quoted in an earlier Note (sce above, pp. 589, 594)- 
‘That Hermann was a Lotharingian there is no doubt, as Florence 
(1945) distinctly calls him “de Lotharingia oriundus.” Soon after 
(see p. 84) we come to the appointment of Leofric to the bishopric 
of Cornwall! and Devonshire, which, though he was of English or 
British birth, points also to the same Lotharingian influence. Now 
both these appointments come during the time of the ascendency of 
Godwine ; then we come to the time of Esdward’s own Norman 
appointments, and we have no more Bishops from Lotharingia till 
the nomination of Gisa and Walter in the days of Harold's greatest 
power (see pp. 455, 456). Each of these last two prelates is described 
by Florence (1060) as “ Lotharingus” or “de Lotharingia oriun- 
dus,” and of Gisa's birth-place we get a fuller account from himself. 
He was a native of the bishopric of Liittich—“G. Hasbaniensis 
incola ex vico Sancti Trudonis” (Eesl. Doc, p. 16, where see Mr. 
‘Hunter's note). His write and Walter's have been mentioned 
already (see above, p. 588). Those write shoujd be borne in mind, 
Decause the local historian of Wells (Ang. Sac. i. 559), with the 
notions of the fifteenth century, makes Gisa receive his sppoint- 
ment as well as his consecration from the Pope; “Hic quum in 
quadem ambessiata cum aliis a dicto rege ad apostolicam sedem 
miseus fuisset pro quibuadam negotiie conscientiam dicti regis 
moventibus, apostolicus sibi contulit sedem Wellensem.” 

On Harold's own Lotharingian favourite Adelhard (000 p. 45¢ 
and below, Note RR), see De Inv, ¢, 15, and Stubbs, Preface, p. ix. 
Tn c. 25 the writer calle him “institutor et ordinator presen 
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ceclesier,” and tells us of his son Peter, from whom “fons uberri- 
mus disciplinis doctrine scaturiebat” when he himself was a boy in 
the college, and who etill taught “secundum modum Teutonicorum.” 
Adelhard's own birth and studies in his own country are thus 
described in e. 15. Harold appoints his eanong, “inter quos 
Theothonicum quemdam, divino munere et inexaperato sibi colla- 
tum, magistram Atdelardum Leodicensem genere, Trajectensem 
studii disciplina adhibuit, quatenus leges, instituta et consueta- 
dines, tam in ecclesiasticis quam in swcularibus, ecclesisrum in 
quibue educatus fuerat, in ecclesia Walthamensi constitueret, quum 
multorum relatione didicerat ordinatissima distinctions regi Theu- 
tonicorum ecclesias.” ‘The romantic Biographer of Harold (pp. 
156-161) has a much more wonderful tale, in which several perti- 
culara of the real and legendary history of his hero are worked 
in with » lofty contempt for chronology. Hercld, after his great 
Welsh campaign, is emitten with a grievous paralysis, which King 
Edward's best physicians cannot heal. ‘The Emperor, hearing of 
thia, sends over his own physician, “Ailardus,” @ man at once 
skilfal and devout, The Earl’s disease however buffles his art. 
He then recommends a resort to the Holy Rood, which had been 
lately translated to Waltham, and was there working signe and 
wonders; “Es tempestate lapidea crucifixi Regis nostri imagu, 
non multis ante calitus revelata et reperta temporibus et ad Walt- 
ham nut perlata divino, miris in loco virtutum coruscabat signis” 
(p. 157). The holy relic works the wished-for miracle of healing ; 
the King, the Lady, the whole nation, rejoice; Harold, in his 
thankfulness, rebuilds the church and founds his college, and places 
Adelhard at the head of its educational branch; “Scholae ibidem 
institui sub regimine magistri Ailardi, rue, ut preelibatum est, 
salutis ministri, dispositione natagebat prudenti” (p. x61). Harold 
may have had another sickness besides that whicb, in legend at 
least, befell him when he was already King (see vol. iii. c. xiv.); 
but the foundation of Waltham certainly did not follow the war in 
which Wales was “subacta, immo ad internecionem per Haroldum 
pone delets.” If there is any abadow of truth in the story, the 
writer must have confounded the Welsh campaign of 1055 with the 
decisive war of 1063. 

In p. 365 I spoke of Baldwin, Abbot of Saint Eadmund’s, as the 
one French or Norman prelate who was appointed during the later 
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days of Esdward, that is during the ascendency of Harold. Hia 
birth, more probsbly French than Norman, appears by the words of 
Florence in recording his death in 1097; “Eximie vir religionis, 
monasterii §, Eadmundi abbas Boldwinus, ere Gallus, artis 
medicing bene peritus.” In the Monasticon (iii. roo) the date of 
the death of his predecessor Leofstan is placed, though without 
a reference, on August 1, 1065. The appointment certainly took 
place botwoen 1062 and 1056. We havo his writ of appointment, 
which I bave already quoted in p. 588. This is addressed to 
Bishop Ethelmwr and Karl Gyrth, and therefore belongs to some 
year later than 1058. There are also two other writs in his favour 
(Cod. Dipl. iv. 222, 223), the second of which grants him the 
privilege of a mint. But the Walibam charter (see below, Note 
PP) is signed by “Baldewinus regis capellanus.” If, as is most 
likely, this is the same person as the Abbot, he could not have been 
raised to his abbey till 1062 or Ister. Baldwin had been a monk 
of Saint Denis, a certain presumption, though not amounting to 
proof, of French rather than Norman origin. It was seemingly to 
his skill in medicine thst he owed his advancement. Before his 
promotion to the abbey, he had been Prior of Earl Odda's church 
at Deerhurst (see pp. 161, 416, and vol. i.p. 353). Ina charter of 
William of 106g (Monasticon, iv. 665), by which the cell of Deer- 
hurst is granted to the abbey of Saint Denis, he is described as 
“fidolis noster Baldwinus, ejusdem sancti [Dionysii] monachus. . . 
priusquam abbatiam sencti Edmundi, cui nune preest, ab eodem 
[Edwardo] susciperet.” The document implies that he had been 
Prior. William of Malmesbury slso (Gest. Pont. Script. 156), 
describing a miraculous sickness of Abbot Leofstan, adds 
that Baldwin was applied to to cure him, Leofstan aske King 
Eadward to send him a physician; “Ile Baldwinum, sancti 
Dionysii monachum, ejus artis peritum dirigendum curavit.” Bald- 
win’s medical skill appears also in two letters of Lanfranc (20, 21 
Giles), in the former of which one Robert  Pultrellus” is entrusted 
to his care, while in the latter he appears as the physician of the 
Archbishop himself. Orderic (678 B) calls him “ archidiaconus et 
abbes sancti Edmundi regis et martyris.” It is just possible that 
some confusion between Baldwin and Adelhard may have led to 
the story about Harold and Adelhard in the “Vita Haroldi.” 
‘Baldwin had a brother nsmed Frodo, who was enriched by grants 
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from William and from his brother. Seo Domesday, ii. 92, 1035 
(where his English “ antecersor” is mentioned), 354 6, and Monas- 
ticon, iii. 138, where for “fratris” one is tempted to read “fratri.” 

A Baldwin, godson of King Eadward, appears in Domesday for 
Oxfordshire, 1545; “Has dedit Rex E. sancto Petro de West= 
monasterio et Balduino suo filiolo !” Sir Henry Ellis (j. 304) 
remarks, “The land in all probability was given by King Edward 
for the education and support of Baldwin asa novitiate, or for bis 
maintenarice during his profession as a monk.” Baldwin may have 
been a monk at Westminster before’he went to Saint Denis ; still 
if the Abbot is intended, the description is odd, Most likely 
“Balduinus filiolus” is « different person. 

The Ramsey charter in Cod. Dipl. iv. 143, signed by “Balde- 
winna abbas,” is marked as spurious, and it cannot be genuine. 
Leofric and Eadwine both sign as “dux,” Ealdred as Archbishop, 
Wolfstan, Gisa, and Walter as Bishops, a state of things incon- 
sistent with chronology. 











NOTE M. p. 84. 
Tue Titers or Brenops ax Brsxoraics. 


A DIFFERENCE may be easily seen between the usual way of 
deceribing Bishops in England and on the continent, and also 
between their descriptions in different parts of England. The 
differences between England and the continent will be found to 
have their root in the broad facte of the English Conquest, and the 
differences between one part of England and another are to a great 
extent connected with those changes in the nomenclature of central 
England of which I spoke in vol. i. p. 570. In the countries 
where Christianity grew up in primitive times, in Italy, Gaul, and 
Spain, the Bishop was primarily Bishop of a city; the city was the 
home and centre of everything in ecclesiastical no less than in civil 
matters ; the later meaning of the word paganus shows how long 
Christianity remained an affair of the cities enly. In England, on 
the other hand, and also in Ireland and Scotland, Christianity was 
preached to the Kings and their people ut large, and the towns did 
not hold the same place as centres of civil government which they 
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held in the Romance countries, Asa general rule, each kingdom 
or principality, as it was converted, formed a new diocese. ‘The 
Bishop had his see, his bixhopstool, in some particular church which 
formed his special home, but he was, just like the King or Ealdor- 
men, Bishop of the people of his whole diocese. Hence we find an 
English Bishop, juet like an English King, much more commonly 
spoken of by the mame of the people who formed his lock than by 
the name of the city which held his see. There are exceptions 
from the beginning, and the custom, which has now died out 
throughout England, died out earlier in some parts than others. 
Still the tribal description is certainly the general rule. I will 
illustrate the rule and its exceptions by some examples ; but it 
must be remembered that, in the case of Bishops no less than in 
that of Kings, we come across many descriptions, especially in the 
rhetoric of Latin writers, which are merely descriptiohs and not 
formal titles. 

I will begin with the exceptions. The Bishops of York, London, 
and Rochester seem from the beginning to be always spoken of by 
the names of their cities, ‘The like seems to be the case with the 
prelate whose see was moved from Lindisfarn to Durham, It is 
just possible that, in the case of York and London, some tradition 
of the metropolitan rank of those cities in Roman times may have 
led their first Roman prelates to use the style which wes common 
in other countries, But it is easy to see other reasons in all these 
cases. Northumberland fluctuated as much in ita ecclesiastical as 
it did in its political arrangements, Except during a very few 
years after the conversion of Fadwine, there was no one Bishop 
who could truly call himself Bishop of the Northumbrians, As 
there were often two Kings, so there were communly at least 
two Bishops, And as the Kings, from whatever reason, do not 
seem to have commonly distinguished themselves as Kings of the 
Bernicians or Deirians, it is not wonderful that we do not find that 
style adopted by the Bishops. At all events, we commonly find 
the Northumbrian Bishops called by the names of their sees. It is 
hardly an exception when we find in Beda (jii, 26), “ Suscepit pro 
illo [Colmano] pontificatum Nordanhymbrorum famulus Christi 
Tuds.” This is a description rather than a title, and yet after 
all it is strictly accurate, as Colman was actually the only Bishop 
in Northumberland. So again Beeda (iv. 3) speaks of Wilfrith as 
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holding “episcopatum Eboracensis ecclesie, necnon et omnium 
Nordanhymbrorum, sed et Pictoram, queusque rex Osuiu imperium 
protendere poterat.”. Here we find both styles used together, but 
it is a description and not a title. The most distinct exception is 
in Beeda, iv. g, where Theodore spesks of Wilfrith as “ Nordan- 
hymbrorum gentis episcopus.” But at that particular moment in 
673 Wilfrith seems to have been the only Bishop in Northumber- 
and, London again gave a title to a Bishop who might very well 
have been called Bishop of the East-Saxons. But, besides any 
Roman associations, the peculiar position of Londen, its half inde- 
pendence, ite subjection to Mercia rather than to Essex, most likely 
hindered the East-Saxon style from taking root. As for Rochester, 
it would have been hard to call its Bishop by eny other name, a8 
“Bishop of the West-Kentishmon” would have been as awkward 
a style as “Bishop of Western New York.” We cannot call it an 
exception when Theodore (Breds, iv. 5) speaks of “Putta episcopus 
castelli Cantuariorum, quod dicitur Hrofescxstir.” He is the only 
prelate in the list besides the Primate himself who is called by tho 
name of his see. 

Canterbury commonly uses the local style, or rather, where the 
name of the kingdom and that of the city were so nearly akin, 
the local style hardly differed from the tribal or territorial. But 
when Augustine, at the very beginning (Beda, i. 27), calls bim- 
self “episcopus Cantuariorum ecclesie,” and when Honorius (i 
25) is sleo described sa “ episcopus Cantuariorum,” “ Kentishmen 
would doubtless be the most accurate translation. On the other 
hand, there was from the beginning a tendency to use the moro 
classical style of “Dorobernensis” (see the epitaph of Augustine 
in Beda, ii, ). Sometimes, on the other hand, localism reachen 
its extreme point, as when we read in the Chronicles for 996 and 
1020, in nearly the same words, of Zilfric and Aithelnoth being 
“gehalgod to arcebisceope to Cristes eyrican.” In opposition to 
this, we find in Beda, ii, 3, the extreme territorial style of “Brit 
taniarum archiepiseopus.” But this is no more a regular title 
than the descriptions quoted in vol. i. pp. 564, 565. 

‘As long ss the West-Saxon kingdom formed only a single 
diocese, and sometimes even later, its bishop is called “ Occiden- 
taliam Saxonum episcopus,” “West-Seaxna bisceop.” The latter 
title is even given in the Chronicles (812) to a prelate later than 
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the division, and whose see was not at Winchester but at Sher- 
borne, ‘The first division of the diocese is recorded in the Chro- 
niclos under 709, and the purely geographical description, as well 
as the expression of “bishopshires,” ia worth notice; “Her Eald- 
helm fortierde, se wien be Westanwuda bisceop; and wes todaled 
on foreweardum Danieles dagum on twa bisceopscira Wessexnaland ; 
and er hit wes 1; oer heold Daniel; oper heold Ealdhelm.” 
‘This division separated what we should now call the dioceses of 
Winchester and Sherborne. Now of these two it happens, I believe 
invariably, certainly with vory few exceptions, that Winchester 
takes the local style both in Latin and English, In Beda (v. 23) 
Daniel is “Ventanas,” “episcopus Vente civitatie.” I do not 
remember to have seen the words “‘bisceop on Hantunscire,” and 
it ia hard to say what the Latin territorial style would be. The 
royal bishopric, like the royal chire (see vol. i. p. 571), takes its 
name from a town, though not from the seme town. But all the 
other West-Sexon episcopal titles are either tribal or territorial, 
aud a regular distinction seems to be observed in the use of the 
tribal and territorial names. ‘Thus we naturally find “biscoop on 
Cornwalon” (Chron, Wig. 1047), and we also find “on Dorseton,” 
“on Sumersmton,” but we do not find “on Defntmton,” or “on 
Wilseton,” but “on Defnascire,” “on Wiltunscire.” (Compare 
tho analogous distinction in the language of the Chronicles for 
105, 1052.) This description “on Wiltunscire” in the most 
remarkable, as it does not take in the whole of the diocese whore 
see was at Ramsbury. I only remember one place where Berk- 
shire is mentioned, namely where the Worcester Chronicle records 
the death of Bishop Hermann in 1078; “Se was bisceop on 
Bearrucscire and on Wiltunscire and on Dorséten.” Florence 
commonly uses the style “Wiltuniensium episeopus;” this must 
not be taken as meaning the town of Wilton, but the shire gem- 
erally. As for the Dorset bishopric, the Inte Canterbury 
Chronicler, recording Bribtwold's death in 1044, inserts into 
tho Peterborough record the words “pet wos pet bisceoprice 
of Scireburne”—an explanation which was nocded in his own 
time when Sherborne had ceased to be a Bishop's see, In 
the same way in 1043 he prematurely calla Lyfing “bisceop of 
Exceastre.” 

In the East-Anglian and South-Saxon dioceses the style is, 
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I believe invariably, “Bishop of tho East-Anglos” or “of the 
South Saxons” 

‘The early Mereian Bishops are commonly gpoken of by the name 
of the tribe, Thus in Beda we find “Merciorum episcopua” 
(iv. 6), “episeopus provincie Mereioram” (iv. 5), “episcopus 
Mediterrancorum Anglorum simul e+ Merciorum” (iii, 21), “epi- 
acopatas gentis Mersiorum simul ac Lindiafarorum” (iv. 3). So, 
when there were several Mercian sees, wo read in Beda, v. 23, of 
“ provincie Huicciorum,” and “ provincie Lindisfarorum episcopus,” 
while the diocese of Hereford is simply pointed at as “ii populi 
qui ultra amnem Sabrinam ad occidentem habitant.” Yet in this 
very chapter we read of a “‘Lyccitfeldensis antistes,” the earliest 
case of a local style in Mercia, After Mercia was mapped out 
into fresh shires, the tribal names dio out. That of the Hiwiccas, 
where the diocese so exactly corresponded with an ancient prin- 
cipality the memory of which was thereby kept up longer than 
usual, the old name lingered longest,  Hwiccioram episcopus” 
(Cod. Dipl. iii, 50) is common in the charters of Archbishop 
Oswald, who once (Cod. Dipl. ara) calls himself “ Hwiceiorum 
archiepiscopus,” a title which reminds one of * Emperor of Austria.” 
‘The Chroniclers however commonly call the bishopric after the 
city—“on Wigracesstre;” but in the Peterborough Chronicle 
(1038) Lyfing’s appointment is described geographically ; “Living 
Lisceop feng to Wigraceasterscire and to Gleawecenstrescire.” 
Lichfield is, I think, always local. The diocese beyond the Severn, 
for which Bada could not find a name, has in the Chronicles 
become the bishopric of Hereford or Herefordshire, In the Peter- 
Borough Chronicle for ro6o we read, “Walter feng to pam 
Bisceoprice on Hereford,” but in the Worcester Chronicle the 
words ate “on Herefordscire,” a form contrasted with “on Eofer- 
wic” and “on Sumerssétan” in the same entry, As for the 
remaining bishopric, the greatest diocece of Mercia and of Eng- 
land, we read as carly as 897 of a “bisceop mt Doreeceastre,” but 
in 1039 Eadnoth is described by his neighbour at Abingdon as “ se 
goia bisceop on Oxnafordecire;” a very inadequate description. 

‘The enalogy which may thus be traced between the Listory of 
the ecclesiastical and that of the civil nomenclature is certainly 
remarkable. And, by another analogy, as the territoriel title of 
the King gradually comes in after the Conquest, so at the same 
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time the tribal snd territorial descriptions of Bishops gradually 
die out before the purely local style. ‘Thus we have seen one 
‘or two cases in which the late Canterbury Chronicler has trans- 
Jated the language of earlier times into the form usual in his own 
day. Florence sometimes does the same, even to the extent of 
euch anachronisms as giving us « “Lindicolinensis episcopus” in 
1016 and 1034, In 1038 he gives us a “Cridiatunensis antistes,” 
and in 1061 a “Wellensis episcopus.” In the later years of the 
Peterborough Chronicle the local form becomes oniverral; thus 
in 1130 we find eleven Bishops of England and two of Normandy 
all described by their sees. 

Thave drawn my instances chiefly from the Chronicles, because 
it is not always safe to trust the signatures in the charters. It 
often happened that a Bishop simply signed by his name, and 
thot a later scribe added hie deecription. It is no doubt mainly 
to this cause thet we owe the vast number of local signatures 
to the charters of Eadward, while local descriptions are so rare 
in the contemporary Chronicles. But one obstinate see seems 
always to hold out. In all the charters of Eadward, genuine 
and spirious, the “Australium Saxonum episcopus” still keeps 
his ancient style, even when all his brethren are described by local 
titles. See Cod. Dipl. iv. 69, 83, 91, 931 96, 103, 105+ 











NOTE N. p. 89. 
SwHEN AND EADGIFU. 


‘Tnx only Chronicle which mentions the affair of Eadgifu is that 
of Abingdon under the year 1046; “Da he [Swegen] hamwerdes 
was pa het ho fecean him to pa abbedessan on Leomynstre, and 
hhefde hi pa while pe him geliste and let bi syppan faran ham.” 
‘This weiter does not directly mention the departure of Swegen, 
but he implies it (in his entry under 1049) while describing the 
events of the year 10go, as the Worcester Chronicler (roo) does 
more distinctly in the words, “Swegen corl pe for er of pisan 
Jande to Denmarcon and per forworhte hine wid Denum.” Flo- 
once, on the other hand, makes no mention of Eadgifa in 1046, 
but he tells the story under 1049, in order to explain the absence 
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and return of Swegen. He also adds that Swegen wished to 
marry Eadgifu, and that he left England when this was not 
allowed. “Suanus comes... relicta prius Anglia, eo quod Ed- 
givam Leonensis monasterii abbatissam, quam corraperat, in matri- 
monium habere non licuerit, Danemarciam adierat.” 

There is a strange story of Swegen in the Worcester Cartulary, 
p- 275 (Monssticon, i, 597), how he was so proud (“adeo deditus 
erst vane glorie, adeo letifera peste fatigabatur superbim”) that 
ho professed to be the son, not of Godwine but of Caut, and Gytha 
proved that he was the son of Godwine by her own oath and that 
of many noble Indies of Wessex. The affair of Eadgifu is thus 
told ; “ Seilicet abbatiseam de monasterio quod Leomynstre dicitur, 
vi abstractam, quod dici nefas est, suo per totius anni curriculum 
conjugio sociavit. Verum hanc Deo et hominibus rem nimium 
detestabilem venerabiles viri, Edsius Cantuarie archiepiscopue, 
et Lifingus hujus Uuigornensia ecclosim episcopus, nullatenus 
ferentes, illam pro tali facto vehementer increpare cepere, et, nisi 
ab hoc citius resipisceret opere, eum se velle excommenicare, jure~ 
jurando, dixere. Quoram increpatiénem ipse non modicum per- 
timescens, licet invitns, a tam Deo re perosa ewpit 80 abstinere.” 
Swegen however, according to the story, avenged himself by seizing 
certain lands of the monastery of Worcester in Shropshire, which 
was not in his earldom, If there is any truth in this intervention 
of Lyfing, it must have been the last act of his life, and the affair of 
Swegen and Endgifu must have happened early in the year. 

‘A wonderful perversion of the story of Eadgifu is given 
by Peter of Langtoft, i. 382. ‘The actor is made to be Harold 
instead of Swegen. Godwine is mentioned as Earl of Kent, and 
then follows, 





“Hair de ses tonemenz un fiz Harald arait, 
Ke aa fernme eapouss Engle enchascait, 
Bt labewo Exgyvo do as mesun robbayt, 
La tynt cum ss femme, sa volunté fesay!.” 

That the monastery of Leominster was dissolved on account 
of the misconduct of Eudgifu is © matter of inference, but the 
inference seems very plain, The house had no existence in the 
time of Henry the First, when it was a “dirutum monasterium,” 
which that King granted to his new abbey of Reading (Will. 
‘Molms, Gest. Pont, 193). I infer also from Domesday (180) that 
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the house hed no corporate being at the time of the Surrey. 
Leominster was then held by the King; in King Fadward’s time 
it had been held by the Lady Eadgyth. The monastery is only 
casually mentioned; it holds no land, but a rent is reserved for 
the “victus monialium.” In the some folio we read, “abbatissa 
tenet Fencote, et ipsa tenuit T. RE.” These two entries form 
the whele account of the monastery. They seem to me to show 
that the society was dissolved, a provision being made for the 
surviving members, like the pensions granted at the general 
Dissolution. Fencote is but # small dependency of Leominster, 
and it was most likely a portion set aside for Eadgifu’s personal 
maintenance, If so, she survived her error forty years, 

With this story of Leominster we may compare the account 
of the dealings with the nunnery of Amesbury in 1177 (see Ben. 
Petrib, i. 135). The misconduct of the Abbess seems to have 
been worse than that of Fadgifu, and to have extended itself to 
the sisterhood im general, The house was not dissolved, but the 
visitors sent away (“‘disperserunt”) the offending nuns. The 
Abbess was deposed, but the King gave her » pension of ten 
marks yearly for her maintenance (“ne pradicta abbatisss de- 
gradata fame et inopis periret”), and allowed her to go where she 
would. So, among the charges brought by Pope Urban the Third 
against the Emperor Frederick (Chron. Slavoram, iii. 16), “contra 
eum proponebet articulum, quod abbatissaram congregationes 
plurimas in dispersionem dediaset, dum propter enormitatem 
ipsarum sub emendation’s occasione usurpatis sibi stipendiis, 
personas quidem removisset, nec slias ad honorem Dei vel eccle- 
tim sugmentum cub meliore professione restituiseet.” Another 
and a very strange contemporary story of the suppression of « 
monastery of nuns on account of the misconduct of its inmates 
in the time of Poppo, Archbishop of Trier in 1or6-r047, will be 
found in the Gesta Treverorum, Pertz, viii. 176. 


‘The story of Swegen and Esdgifu ie worked up by Mr. St. John 
(ii. 148 et eqq.) into an elaborate romance, with a glowing picture 
of the beanty, accomplishments, and wickedness of Fadgifa and 
of nuns in genersl. M. de Bonnechote (ii. 85) tells us, “‘Sweyn, 
cinquidme fils de Godwin, fit violence (1) & Elgive, abbesse de Leo- 
minster; banni par le roi pour ce crime,” &e. 
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NOTE ©. p. 99. 
‘Tae Pexaxce or Gonrney or Lormaniars. 


Ow the war of the Emperor Henry the Third against Godfrey 
and Baldwin, see Hermannus Contractus, 1044, 1050; Lambert, 
1044-1050; Sigebert, 1044-1049 (op. Pert, vi. 358-9); Ann. 
Leodienses, 1044-1048 (ap. Pertz, iv. 19, 20); Otto Fris, Chron. 
vi. 335 Comrad Urep. 1045-9 (p. 229, od. 163%); Annuliste Saxo 
(ap. Pertz, vol. vi. p. 687); Struviug, i. 32. The destruction of 
the palace is mentioned in our own Abingdon and Worcester 
Chronicles, 1049, 1050; “Se casere gaderode unarimeilice fyrde 
ongean Baldewine of Brycge purh pet he bree pene palant wt 
Neomagan, and eac fela obra unpanca Se he him dyde” So 
Florence, 1049; “Quod spud Neomagum suum palatium com- 
bussisset atque fregieset pulcherrimaum.” ‘The year of its destruction 
was (046, according to Lambert (‘inter alias quas rei publicee 
intulit dades, Neumago domum regiam miri et incompsrabilis 
operis incendit”), 1047, according to Sigebert (““Godefridus pala- 
tium Neomagi incendit et irreparabiliter destruit”). Both writers 
speak of the destruction of the church of Verdun; Lambert adds 
(under 1046) the singular penance of Godfrey, which must have 
followed his submission in 1049; “Post modicum facti in tantum 
panituit, ut publice se verberari faceret, et capillos suos ne ton- 
derentur [one is reminded of the Merwings] multa pecunis redi- 
meret, cumptus ad reedificondam ecclesiam daret, et in opere 
exmentario per ecipsum plerumque vilis mancipii ministerio 
functus deserviret.” Abbot Hugh in the Verdun Chronicle 
(Labbé, i. 190) makes the destruction at Verdun still more ex- 
tensive; “Templum sencte Maris a duce Godefrido et Balduino 
succensum est, vasa sacra sblata, civitasque destructa viii Kal, 
Nov.” So in another Verdun Chronicle (ib. 401); “Civitas Vir- 
dunensis 8 duce Godefrido et Balduino comite depredatur et una 
cum monasterio sanctee Mari incenditur.” 

‘The submission of Godfrey's accomplice Baldwin is reoorded in 
our own Abingdon and Worcester Chronicles ; “Se casero hatte 
of Baldwine eall pet he wolde.” The reconciliation between him 
and the Emperor took place at Aachen (Sigebert, 1049; Hermann, 
1050), Lambert seems to confound this reconciliation with the 

Bra 
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later synod at Mainz, William of Poitiers (0) bolily turns the 
tables ; the father-in-law of Duke William could not have made 
submission, even to sn Emperor; “Nomine siquidem Romani 
imperii miles fuit, re decus et gloria summa consilicram in summa 
necessitudine . . . est enim et nationibus procul remotis notissimum 
quam frequentibus, quamque gravibus bellis imperatorum immani- 
tatem futigaverit, pace demum ad conditiones ipsius arbitratu 
dictatas composita, quum regum dominos terre ipsoram nonnulla 
parte muletaverit violenter extorta, sua queeque vel inexpugnata 
yel indefessa potius manu tutans.” 





NOTE P. p. rrr. 





Tur Weis CaMPaiGy oF 1049. 


Tue whole account of this campaign is full of difficulties. It 
is mentioned by the Worcester Chronicler only, whose narrative 
is somewhat enlarged by Florence. ‘There are also some entries 
in the Welsh Chronicles which seem to refer to the same event, but 
the readings of the manuscripts are so different thut it is hard to 
tell their exact meaning. ‘The Worcester writer mentions the 
coming of thirty-six chips from Ireland to the Usk; there, with 
Grufiydd’s help, they do much harm ; then Bishop Euldred gathers 
8 force against them, Lut he is defeated, and many of his men are 
slain, Ly a sudden attack in the early morning. Florence is more 
detailed. First, he explains that the Gruffydd spoken of is 
Gruffydd of South Wales, Gruffydd the son of Rhydderch ; “ad- 
jutorio Griffin regis Australium Brytonum.” This is very likely ; 
the lust time we bad to do with Welsh affairs, the Northern 
Gruffydd was leagued with England against his Southern name- 
auke (see p. 89). But a difficulty immediately follows, The 
pirates, with Gruffydd’s good will, begin plundering by ea, seem- 
ingly on the const of Gwent. The words are “circa loca illa"— 
this immediately follows the mention of the Welsh Axe or Usk— 
“prodam agentes,” This may mean the coast of Somerset just 
opposite, but it would more naturally mean the coast by the mouth 
of the Usk, But Gruffydd ap Rhydderch would hardly consent to 
the harrying of his own dominions ; so we are led to suspect that 
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Gwent must have passed into the hands of Gruffydd ap Llywelyn, 
perhaps as a result of the campaign waged by him in concert with 
Swegen. Or is it possible that Gwent had already, for a time at 
least, passed into English hands? (See below, Note VV.) We 
thould certainly infer os much from the language of the Chronicler, 
who seems to make Ealdred gather bis force to defend the country 
at the mouth of the Usk. But it is more likely that this is only 
#8 confused way of telling the story, for Florence tells us very clearly 
thet the invaders crossed the Wye and harried some district, 
which must therefore have been part of Gloucestershire. “Dein, 
conjunctis viribus, rex (Griffinus] et ipsi [Hibernienses pirate] 
flumen quod Weage nominatur transcuntes Dymedham incenderant, 
et omnes quos ibi reperiebant peremerunt.” But what is Dymed- 
ham? One would expect it to be the name of a town in Glouces- 
tershire; but I know of no such place. It almost looks as if 
Florence had got hold of some Welsh account, and had been led 
astray by some such word as Dyfed or Deheubarth. Anyhow we 
may accept the fact that they crossed the Wye, and so entered the 
Hwiccian diocese. It is then that Ealdred brings his force against 
them. In the Chronicle that force is simply called “fole,” without 
further description ; it is Florence who tells us that it consisted of 
small bodies from Gloucestershire and Herefordshire (“pauci de 
provineialibus Glawornensibus ct Horefordensibus"), together with 
that body of Welshmen to whose treachery he attributes the defeat 
of the English. 

The mention of these Welshmen in the English army raises some 
farther questions. Were they mere mercenaries hired for the 
nonce, subjects perhaps of the Northern Gruffydd, or were they 
men of Welsh blood and speech living under the immediate rule of 
the King of the English? It can hardly be doubted that much 
‘Welsh blood smust have still lingered among the inhsbitants of 
Herefordshire and western Gloucestershire, just as it lingered among 
the inhabitants of Somerset and Devonshire. A small part of 
modern Gloucestershire, and a larger part of modem Herefordshire, 
consists of the districts added to those shires at the dissolution of 
the Welsh marches. This part of Herefordshire was, till quite 
recent ecclesiastical changes, included in the diocese of Saint 
David's. But it would seem that, as late as the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Welsh must have been spoken in Herefordshire beyond these 
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limits, as the Act of Uniformity joins the Bishop of Hereford with 
the Welsh Bishops in the duty of providing a Welsh translation of 
the Prayer-Book, We can therefore well believe that, in the 
days of Eadward, large traces both of Welsh blood and of the 
‘Welsh language must have remained in large districts of the 
‘Magesmtes and even of the Hwiccas, Still the picture given us 
in Domesday of the Herefordshire borderers (see p. 398), thongh 
in no way decisive of their ethnology, seta them before us as a race 
eminently loyal to the English crown. It is therefore more likely 
that these traitorous Welshmen were mere hirelings, and an expres- 
sion of Florence seems to look the sume way, He calls them 
“Welenses quos secum habuerant [provinciales Glawornenses. et 
Herefordenses], eiaque fidetitatem promiserant.” This certainly 
looks as if they were not immediate English subjects, but strangers 
who would serve only on receiving some kind of pledge of good 
faith from their English comrades, Such at least is the only 
meaning which I can get out of the text, and there seems to be 
no question as to the reading. Otherwise I should be strongly 
tempted to read, “quique eis fidelitatem promiserant,” so as to 
make the “fidelitae” a pledge given by the Welshmen. In any 
case tho “ fidelitas” scems to be given or received by the army as 
fa body, not by the Bishop or any other commander. We seem 
here to have s military Scirgomét, just as we elsowhere have 
military Geméts of the whole kingdom. 

One can hardly doubt that this fleet from Ireland ia the same as 
that of which the Welsh Chroniclers spesk under the year 1050. 
But they say nothing of the alliance between Gruffydd and the 
pirates, and they scem rather to epeak of the flect as one which 
came to attuck Wales, ‘The variations in the manuscripts are 
rornarkable. ‘The text of the Brat y Tywysogion calls it a fleet 
which “failed coming from Ireland to South Wales” (“DbellaGd 
Hlyges 0 Iwerdon yn dyfot y Deheubarth.” I quote the original, 
though I do not understand the Welsh language, as Welsh scholars 
may be able to judge of the translation). But another reading is 
“a fleet from Ireland endangered South Weles” (“y periglawd 
Hynghes o Iwerdon Deharbarth”). The text of the Annales 
Cambriee bas “Classis Hiberni in dextrali parte peri,” but 
another manuscript reads “Classis Hibernie in dextrali parte 
Cambrise preedavit.” It is quite possible that the Danes may have 
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begun with plundering, and may have afterwards been won over by 
Gruffyda (o join him against the English, nave’ 

‘The most perplexing thing, after all, about this campaign is its 
ending, or rather its lack of an ending. What happened after the 
escape of Baldred ? 


NOTE Q p. 124. 
DANECELD AND HEREGELD. 


Tr can hardly be doubted that the original mesning of the word 
Denageld must have been money paid to the Danes to buy them 
off, a practice of which I need not multiply instances during the 
reign of Atthelred, and which waa at least looked on as possible as 
carly as the days of Exdred (seo vol. i. p. 277)- But it ao happens 
that the word itself does not occur till much later times. As far as 
I know, the single appearance of the word in Domesday (336) is 
the earliest instance. It occurs also in the so-called Laws of 
Eadward, c. tr (Schmid, 496; see alo R. Howden, ii 223), in the 
Lows of Henry the First, first in the Charier of London (Schmid, 
434) and afterwards in e. 1g (Schmid, 446). There are also well- 
known passages in Bromton (942, 957) and the Dislogus de 
Scaccario (ap. Madox, Exchequer, p. 27). In all these passages 
(excopt perhaps in that of Bromton, who calls it “ tallagium datum 
Danis”) the Danegeld is described as a tax levied, not to buy off 
Danes, but to hire mercenaries, whether Danes or others, to resist 
them. ‘Thus in the “Laws of Eadward” the description given is 
as follows ; 

“Denegeldi redditio propter piratas primitus statute est, Pa- 
triam enim infestantes, vastationi ejus pro posse suo insistebant ; 
sed ad corum insolentiam reprimendam statutum est Denegel- 
dum annuatim reddendum; i.e, duodecim denarios de unaque 
hida totius petrim, ad conducendos oos, qui piratarum irruptioni 
resistendo obviarent.” 

‘The description in the Laws of Henry (Schmid, 446) is more 
remarkable, as it distinctly connects the Danegeld with the famous 
forea established by Cnut; “Denagildum, quod aliquando pinge- 
mannis dabstur.” 

But it is plain, from the paseage with which we are concerned 
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in the text, and from the other passage in the Peterborough Chiro- 
nicle (1040) which describes the payment to Harthacnut’s fleet in 
041, that the formal name for tax levied for the payment of 
soldiers or seilors was Heregyld, Heregeold, Heregeld. 1 conceive 
that Denageld was « popular name of dislike, which was originally 
applied to the payments made to buy off the Danes, and which was 
thence transferred to these other payments made to Danish and 
other mercenary troops, from the time of Thurkill onwards. ‘This 
‘would account for the name not occurring in any early Chronicle or 
document. 

On Danegeld in later times, from Domesday onwards, see vol. iv. 
PP. 682, 694, v. pp. 4, 883. The Danegeld of 1083-1084 is com- 
monly looked on as the revival of the tax now taken off by 
Eadward. Yet it would be strange if no taxes at all for the 
support of warlike forces of any kind were levied between 1051 
and 1083. The housecarls certainly continued ; we constantly hear 
of them by name, besides Florence's mention of “ stipendiarii et 
‘mercenarii” in 1066. Are we to infer that the houseearls were 
henceforth msintained out of the ordinary royal revenues—we do 
find certain provisions for their maintenance (see vol. iii. p. 543)— 
or, what seems more likely, that the tax now remitted related 
wholly to the fleet ? 





See on Danegeld, Pogge’s Short Account of Danegeld (London 
31756) and Ellis, i. 350, 351. 


NOTE R. p. 132. 
‘Tue Bamrsuwexr or Gopwixe. 


Or the events which led to the banishment of Godwine and 
Tiis sons we have three original narratives, The Worcester and 
Peterborough Chronicles give accounts which at first sight seem 
to be widely different, and the Life of Eadward contains another 
account which seems to be still more widely different from either of 
the others. ‘The narrative in Florence is mainly founded on that 
in the Worcester Chronicle, while William of Malmesbury, as in 
many other cases, plainly had the Peterborough Chronicle before 
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im. ‘These Latin writers serve in some cases to oxplain and 
illustrate their English originals, while in other places they have 
curiously mistaken their meaning. When, in 1853, I wrote my 
Papers on the Life and Death of Godwine in the Archwological 
Tournal (vol. xii. p. 48), I thought that there was a wide difference 
between the accounts of the two Chroniclers, and that a choice had 
to be made between them. I now think that there is little or 
no discrepancy as to the facts. The main difference is that in 
the Worcester narrative there are many omissions, which are eup- 
plied by the Peterborough writer. ‘There is also, as usual, a 
marked difference in tone. The Peterborough writer is here, as 
ever, a devoted partizan of Godwine, and he carefully brings into 
prominence every point which can tell in his favour. The Wor- 
cester writer, without showing the least feeling against Godwine, ia 
‘ot 80 strongly committed to his side. The curious result is that 
the Normennizing William of Malmesbury, following the Peter- 
borough version, gives a more strongly Godwinist account than our 
English Florence. Also, since my former papers were written, the 
contemporary Life of Endward has come to light. The Biogra- 
pher’s account is very singular, As usual, his rhetorical way of 
dealing with everything, and tho necessity under which he felt 
himself of justifying both Eadward and Godwine, hamper him a 
good deal in his story. He also gives an account of the origin 
of the dispute, which is quite distinct from that mentioned in the 
Chronicles, and which yet is in no way inconsistent with it. He 
agrees with the Chroniclers in the main facts as to places and 
persons, and he adds, especially towards the end, some of those 
minute touches which increase our confidence in the writer, as they 
seem to come from personal knowledge. The chief difference 
between him and the Chroniclers is the difference inevitably 
involved in their several positions. The Chroniclers were monks, 
writing in their monasteries for the instruction of their brethren. 
They might err through ignorance; they might exaggerate through 
party spirit ; but they hed no temptation to win anybody's favour 
by wilful omissions or perversions. The Biographer, with far 
better means of knowing the exact truth, laboured under all the 
difficulties of » courtier. Ho had to please one who was at once 
the daughter of Godwine, the widow of Eadward, the sister of 
Harold, and the favoured subject of William. 
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The two Chroniclers agree in making the outrages of Eustace 
at Dover the main cause of the dispute, ‘The Peterborough writer 
adds, as 0 collateral cause, the doings of tho Frenchmen in 
Herefordshire There is here no inconsistency, but simply an 
‘omission on the part of the Worcester writer. And, after all, the 
Worcester writer, though he does not directly tell the Hereford- 
shire story, yet incidentally shows his knowledge of it, both in 
hie pretent narrative (see p. 142, note 5, where I have mentioned 
the singular mistake of Florence) and in his entry of the next 
yeor (sec p. 316). The Biographer says nothing about either 
Eustace or Herefordshire; he speaks only of a revival of the old 
calumnies by Archbishop Robert. Of this Iast cause the Chro- 
niclers say nothing. But there is no real inconsistency between 
these accounta. Nothing is more likely than that Robert would 
seize such an opportunity again to poison the King’s mind against 
Godwine. But these private dealings in the royal closet would 
be much more likely to be known, and to ecem of great importance, 
tos courtier and royal chaplain than to men who were watching 
the course of public affairs from a distance. And we must not 
forget that, when the Biographer wrote, Robert was dead and had 
no one to speak for him, while Eustace and Osbern of Hereford- 
shire were high in William's, therefore perhaps in Eadgyth’s, 
favour. It might therefore he inconvenient to enlarge too fully 
on their misdeeds. ‘The Biographer in short reports the intrigues 
of the court, while the Chroniclers record the history of the nation, 
I accept his account, not as an alternative, but as a supplement, 
to the account in the Chronicles, and I have accordingly worked 
his details into my own narrative. As to the broad facts of the 
story, the meeting at Gloucester, the presence of the great Earls, 
and the adjournment to London, all our witnesses agree. 

One great apparent discrepancy between the two Chronicles 
at the very outset of the story is, I am now convinced, merely 
apparent. As we read the tale in Florence (1051), the violent 
conduct of Eustace took place immediately upon his landing at 
Dover (‘Eustatius . .. paucis Doruverniam upplicuit nevibus; in 
qua milites ejus ... unum e civibus peremerunt,” &c.) Now it is 
impossible to reject the clear and detailed story of the Peterborough 
writer, according to which the affair took place, not on Eustace’s 
landing, but on his return from the court at Gloncester. It now 
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seems to me that there in here simply an omission on the part 
of the Worcester writer, and that Florence was misled by his 
expression, “on pam ylean geare com Eustatius up at Doferan,” &e. 
‘Taken alone, this would certainly give one the idea which it ecems 
to have given Florence, but, with the fuller light of the Peter- 
borough narrative, we may fairly take it the other way. If this 
explanation be not accepted, there can be no doubt thut the 
Peterborough story is the one to be followed. But it must be 
remembered that, if any one chooses to accept Florence's story, 
the case of Godwine and his clients is thereby made still stronger. 
As Florence ‘ells the tale, the men of Dover were not simply 
resisting an act of violence done within the kingdom; they 
wero resisting what would seem to them to be an actual foreign 
‘invasion, 

Tn the narrative of the events in Gloucestershire each of the 
Chronicles fill up gaps in the other, ‘The Worcester writer leaves 
out Eadward’s command, and Godwine's refusal, to subject Dover 
to military chastisement. On this point the Peterborough writer 
is naturally emphatic, and this part of the story seems to have 
awakened a deep sympathy in his copyist William of Malmesbury. 
‘Worcester also leaves out the King's summons to the Witan, so 
that Godwine seems to levy his forces at once, as soon as he hears 
of the behaviour of Eustace, A quite different colour is thus 
given to the story, but it io merely by omission, not by con- 
tradiction, On the other hand Peterborough leaves out, what 
we cannot doubt to be authentic, Godwine’s demand for the sur- 
render of Eustace and the other Frenchmen, and his threat of 
war in ease of refusal. In fact the Worcester writer seema to 
dwell as much as he con on the warlike, and the Peterborough 
writer on the peaceful, ride of the story. But the perticular facts 
on which esch insists are in no way contradictory, and I accept 
both. ‘The Biographer confirms the Peterborough statement of 
summons to the Witan, only he leaves ont all the warlike part, 
and tells us of Godwine’s offer to renew his compurgation. This 
last fact is not mentioned by either Chronicler, but it does not 
contradict either of them. The mediation on both sides is men- 
tioned in both Chronicles; the personal intervention of Leofrie 
comes ftom Florence, but it is eminently in character. I was 
puzzled in 1853 at finding what appeared in one account 9s an 
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assembly of the Witan, described in the other as a gathering of 
armies, I did not then so well understand ax I do now that 
in those days an army and a Witenagemét were very nearly the 
same thing. 

In the account of the adjourned Gemét held in London, or 
perhaps rather under its walls, there sre a good many difficulties, 
hut no distinct contradictions. The Peterborough narrative is still 
tho fuller of the two, and that which seemingly pays more regard 
to the sirict order of events, The Biographer tells the story from 
his own special point of view, and helps us to several valuable 
personal notices of Stigand, Robert, and Godwine himeclf. Hie 
great object is to represent Godwine, no doubt with a good deal 
of exaggeration, ae a model of submissive loyalty towards Eudward. 
It ix too much when he tells us (p. 402), how the Earl  legationes 
mittens petiit ne prajudicium innocentie suse inferretur a rege, 
agebatque se in omnibus modis paratum ad satisfaciendum regi, 
et cum jure et ultra jus, ad nutum voluntatis sue.” On one small 
point we find a good instance of the way in which one authority 
fills up gaps in another, ‘The Worcester Chronicle tells us that, 
when the Gemét was summoned to London, Godwine went to 
Southwark. Why to Southwark It is easy to answer thet it 
was a convenient spot, aa being at once in his own earldom and 
yet close to the place appointed for holding the Gemét (on South- 
wark and its relation to Godwine as Earl, sce Domesday, 32). 
But the Biographer helps us to a still closer connexion between 
Godwine and Southwark (p. 402); “ Dux quoque insons et fidens 
de propria conscientia semper immuni a tanto scelere, ¢ diverso 
adveniens cum suis, assederat extra civitatis ejusdem flumen 
Lernesin, loco mansionie propria.” So it is from the Peterborough 
and Worcester Chronicles put together that we soe that Eadward 
summoned forees of two kind, fyrd and here (seo p. 147), to hia 
help at the London Gemét. The Worcester Chronicler says, 
“And men bead pa folce pider ut ofer ealne pine nor ende, 
on Siwardes eorldome and on Leofrices and eac elles gehwer.” 
Here is the fyrd of the Northern earldoms and something else. 
‘The lact words, not being very clear, are slurred over in the 
version of Florence; “Rex vero de tota Mercia et Northhymbris 
copiosiorem exercitum congregavit et secum Lundoniam duxit.” 
But Peterborough tells us more; “And het se cyning bannan wit 
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here, egBer ge be sudan Temese ge be nortan eall pa cxfre beat 
was.” The fyrd of the North came, and the King’s comitatus, 
the “best men,” were also summoned, in virtue of their personal 
obligations, even within Godwine’s earldom. But the fyrd of 
‘Wessex was, at first at leest, on the side of its own Earl; for 
the Worcester writer says that Godwine came to Southwark “and 
micol manegeo mid heom of Westewxum.” He olso directly after 
‘calls the King’s force Here; Godwine and his fore come to meet 
the King “and pone here pe him mid wes.” 

The main difficulty in this part of the story arises from an 
expression of each Chronicler about the surrender to the King 
cof certain thegns who were in the hands of Godwine or Harold. 
‘The first stage of the discussion in the Worcester Chronicle stands 
thus, “And man Loh feste pam kyninge calle pa pegnas po 
weron Haroldes eorles his [Godwine’s] suns.” In the Peter- 
Borough account, Codwine first demands hostages and a safo- 
conduct ; then follows, “Da gyrnde se cyng ealra pera begna pe 
po corlas wr befdon, and hi letan hi ealle him to hande.” ‘Then 
the King again summons Godwine to come with twelve companions 
only, and Godwine again demands hostages and a safe-conduct. 
‘One would think that the transactions spoken of in two Chronicles 
must be the same; but, if so, the Worcester writer must have 
placed the demand for these thegus out of its proper order, as 
he makes it come before the renewed outlawry of Swegen, which 
it clearly followed, And who were these thegust I once thought, 
with Mr. Kemble (Saxons in England, ii, 231), that they were 
tho hostages who had been given to Godwine at the Gloucester 
Gemét. This would give an excellent meaning. Godwine bas 
alrendy received hostages, as leader of one of the two great partios 
who are recognised as being equally in the King’s favour, He 
now demands further hostages for his own personal safety. Tho 
King, instead of granting them, demands the restoration of the 
former hostages. But, had this been the meaning, they could 
hardly fail to have been spoken of by the regular namo gislas, 
‘Who then were the thegns spoken of? I can hardly fancy that 
Godwine and Harold surrendered all their own personel thegns, 
the members of their own comitatus. This seems to have beer 
the notion of William of Malmesbury, though his account is very 
confused. The Earls are bidden “ut duodecim solum homines 
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adducerent ; servitium militum, quos per Angliam habebant, regi 
contraderent.” (So Leppenberg, p. 509 of the German original, 
Thorpe, ii. 249.) But surely such surrender is unlikely in itself, 
and it is hardly consistent with the licence to bring twelve com- 
panions, which implies that, after the surrender, they had still 
some comitaius left. Iam therefore driven to suppose that some 
of the King’s thegne within the earldoms of Godwine and Harold 
had, notwithstanding the King’s summons, followed the Earls, 
that these thegns were now called on to join the King, and that 
the Earls put no hindrance in their way. 

It is curious, after reading William of Malmesbury’s account of 
all these matters, grounded on the patrictie Peterborough Chronicle, 
to turn to the passage quoted in a former Note (p. 585) where be 
speaks of Godwine and his sons as banished on account of their 
sacrilege and other wickedness. 





NOTE 6. p. 139. 
Casrix-Bumpre ix Excianp. 


I nave elsewhere spoken of the growth of the art of fortification 
in England, and of the foar stages which our authorities enable 
us to establish up to the tenth century. See vol. i. pp. 62, 310. 
In the cleventh century the word “castel” was introduced into 
our language to mark fifth stage, something which was evidently 
quito distinct from the familiar “burh” of earlier times. ‘The 
lacks of castles in England before the Norman Conquest is noticed 
by Orderic (grx C) and by Wace (6454) «8 one of the causos 
which made the occupation of the country more essy. “Ob boc 
Angli,” says Orderic, “licet belliconi fuerint et sudsces, ad resin- 
tendum tamen inimicis exstiterant debiliores.” ‘To build castles 
was the surest means of keeping down the people. So we find 
it in Wales and Iroland also. ‘The writer of the Gosta Stephani 
(9) remarks, “Postquam Normanni, bello commisso, Anglos 
sibi subjogurunt, hane etiam suo imperio terram adjacentem 
cum castellis innumeris annuere.” Girsldus (Exp, Hib, ii, 34 5 
vol. v. p. 385 Dimock), after the invasions in the reign of Henry 
the Second, speaks of “Insula Hibernica de mari usque ad mare 
ex toto subacta et incastellata.” Ci. ii. 38, 39. 

Castles in tho form in which they wore now introduced into 
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England, seem to have been new inventions in Normandy iteclf, 
Onderie (u.s,) speaks of the thing and its name as something distine- 
tively French ; “Munitiones (quas castella Galli nuneupant) Anglicis 
provinciis paucissimse fuerant.” The word in its classical use 
seems to have changed from the notion of a fortress to that of 
a town or village, sense which comes out curiously in Li 
description of the Helots (xxiv. 27) ss “jam inde antiquitus 
castellani, agreste genus.” This is a revere use to that by 
which Orderic #0 often uses “oppidum” and “oppidanus,” and 
even “municipium” and “municeps,” to express fortress and its 
captain. But we find it distinctly used in the sense of castle in 
® capitulary of Charles the Bald in the year 864 (Ports, Leg. 
i. 499), in which he commands “ ut quicunque...castella et firmitates 
et hains [the “hegge”” of Ida, see vol. i. p. 310) sine nostro verbo 
fecerunt Kalendis Angusti omnes tales firmitates disfactas habeant, 
quia vicini ot ciream manentes exinde multas deprmdationes et 
impedimenta sustinent.” We know not what the shape of these 
castles may have been; but the spirit in which they are spoken of ia 
exactly the same in which private cestles are spoken of by all our 
English and Norman writersand lawgivera (On these castles within 
the Empire, Bergschlisser or Rittorburgen, oce Maurer, Einleitung, 
243). Thus William of Jumiages (vii, 1) distinctly makes the build- 
ing of castles to be one of the main signa and causes of the general 
disorder of the days of William's minority (ee p, 193). And he 
seems to speak of the practice as something new; “Sub ejus ineunte 
wiate, Normasnorum plurimi aberrantes ab ejus fidelitate, plura 
per loca aggeres erexerunt et tutissimas sibi munitiones con- 
struxerunt. Quarum dum auderent fisi munimine, protinus inter 
eos diversi motus exoriuntur, seditiones concitantur, ac seve patrise 
incendia ubique perpetrantar,” 4c, So William of Malmesbury 
(ii, 230); “fox quisque sua munire oppida, turres agere, fra- 
‘monta comportare, causes aucupari quibus quamprimum a puero 
Gissidia mediterentur.” The “agger” is the “mote” or “mound” 
‘on which the Norman eastles were so often built. ‘Thus we find 
(see p. 253) Hubert of Rye standing at his gate “entre li mostier 
et sa mote,” that is between the church and his own castle, So we 
find in the Gesta Consulum (Chroniques ¢’Anjon, i. 126), “domum 
munitissimam que usque hodie Mota Fulchoii s vulgo vocatur.” 
According to Mr. G. 'T. Clark (Old London, p. 16) tho “agger” 
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or “mote” was commonly an earlier earthwork made ure of by 
the builders of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. On this the 
Norman builders often reared the shell-keep, a mere wall within 
which were the other buildings, mainly of wood ; the massive square 
tower, tho most distinctive Norman type of castle, was seldom rained 
on the mound. In Normandy there was probsbly not such a store 
of earlier mounds as in England, and yet the rebellious nobles 
are clearly described by William of Jumitges as throwing up 
“aggeres” for the express purpose of building their castles. 

I cannot bring myself to believe that the “tutissime munitiones” 
of the eleventh century, either in England or in Normandy, were 
commonly of wood. ‘The use of wood for domestic architecture 
long after this time need not be dwelled upon, and there is abundant 
evidence of the use of wood in fortification at this time and later. 
‘Thus, so late as the wars of Charles the Bold, we find in Diebold 
Schilling of Bern (p. 5) the description of the wooden town of 
Habkessen ; “Das jewelten ein Dorff gewesen was, mit einer 
starcken héltzinen Mure, und yil Bollwercken umgaben, und das 
darnach die hiltzin Statt mannten.” So in Herodotus (iv. ro8, 
123) we have the description of the wooden town of Geldnos, the 
Ghis gudig, where the wall was iprAdy eal way Evhwor" kal ofxias 
airéy Gidivat, nal ra Ipé, There is no doubt too thet the temporary 
towers which were often used in the military art of the time and 
which are sometimes called castles, William's own forts,as for instance 
at Brionne and Hastings, were often of wood; but then they are 
sometimes pointedly distinguished from the stone fortresses, Thus 
in the Angevin Chronicle in Labbé, i. 286, 287, we read how 
in 102g Count Odo of Chartres (see vol. i. p. 459) besieged the 
castle which Fulk of Anjou had built as an émrexiopds against 
Tours (“contra civitatom Turonicam firmaverat”) and “turrem 
ligneam mire altitudinis super domgionem ipsius castri erexit.”” 
‘The donjon itself was surely of stone. Stone was also at this time 
fast coming into use for domestic as well as for military and eccle~ 
rinstical buildings. Avergeud, Bishop of Le Mans (994-1036), 
rebuilt in stone both the episcopal palacs and also an hospital ; 
before him they had been of wood; “que sntea lignes fuerant 
petrinas . .. constituit” (Gest. Ep. Cenom, ap. Mabillon, Vetera 
‘Analects, iii, 300"), We have also the remarkable description in 
William of Poitiors (81) of the fortified house at Brionne; “aula 
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Iapidea arcis usum pugnantibus precbens” (seo p. 268). This 
was plainly something different ftom the ordinary donjon, though 
it wos capable of being put to purposes of defence. It was most likely 
what would in later days have been called a crenellated house, and 
it is doubtless distinguished as “lepiden” becanse an “aula” would 
often be of wood while “arces” were of stone. So we twice read 
in Domesday (184 8, 187) of “‘domas una defensabilin” in Hereford. 

« shire. So Orderic (849 B) has another mention of a “lapidea 
domus” which was burned in 1119, and again (855 D) of a “firma 
domus;” so in the Continuator of Florence (1140) there is the 
“magnifica domus Glaornensis comitis.” All of these were 
seemingly something different from castles. So ina letter of 
Richard the First (R. Howden, iv. 58) the “domus fortis de 
Burriz” is distinguished from the “eastrum cum turre” of Cur- 
celes, In 1199 Earl John destroys the stone houses at Le Mana 
(R. Howden, iv. 87). 






” 


The building of castles seems to be always mentioned in our 
Chronicles with some expression of horror. Thus we read in Chron. 
Wig. 1066; “ And Oda biscop and Wyllelm eorl belifen her efter, 
and worhton castelas wide geond pas peode, and carm fole ewencla 
and & sy08an hit yflade swite.” So in Chron, Petrib, 10875 
“Castelaa he 1ét wyreean, and carme men ewife swenecan.”” The 
famous description of the castle-building in the year 1137 is 
familiar to readers even of the commonest English histories. And 
William of Newburgh (i. 32), speaking of the same time, calle 
the castles “munitiones adulterm [i.e. built without the royal 
licence], quee erant improborum receptacula et spelunce latronum.”” 
The popular notion of what a castle was comes out in the 
contemporary argument (Will. Malms, Hist, Nov. ii, 21), when 
Stephen hed seized the two bishops’ castles, “quidam dicebant jure 
castellis alienatos episcopos videri, qre preter acita eanonum 
wiificassent:: illos evangelistas pacis esse debere, non architectos 
domorum ques auetoribus maleficii forent refugium.” A speaking 
witness to the impression which had been made on meu's minds by 
the building of this particular Richard's Castle, probably the first 
of its class in England, is given by its being spoken of distinctively 
as “the Castle,” even by the Worcester Chronicler (r052 ; 80 p. 
142), who had not spuken of ite building in his earlier narrative, 

Vor. It, 88 
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NOTE T. p. 175. 
‘Tae Soe~awes or Wins. 


Ix hes been pointed out by more writers than one that a 
certain amount of confusion is involved in the familiar description 
of the great King-Dukeos William the Conqueror. He is not often 
called “‘Conquestor” by writers of or near his own time. 
Moreover, “Conquestor” hardly means “Conqueror” in the 
common use of that word, but rather “ Acquirer,” or “ Purchaser,” 
in the wider legal sense of the word “purchase.” A colleague 
of mine in the Oxford Schools always made » point of describing 
him as “William the Purchaser.” But the title of William the 
Conqueror, even as commonly understood, is 80 familiar, so 
true, and #0 convenient, that I have not the least wish to interfere 
with its uso, 

As far as I can see, he was known to his contemporaries as 
William the Bastard, and was, after his death, most commonly 
distinguished from his successor by the name of William the Great. 
The title of Bastard indeed stuck so close to him that some writers, 
who could hardly have known what it meant, seem almost to have 
taken it for his real name. Even Adam of Bremen, who certainly 
knew its mooning, uses it almost ase proper name, He introduces 
William (iii, 51) a8 “Willehelmus, cui pro obliquo sanguine 
cognomen est Bastardus,” and goes on to speak of ‘“Bastardus 
victor,” and (c. 53) to say how “inter Suein et Bestardam 
perpetua contentio de Anglia fuit.” So Marianus Scotus, a. 1089 
(Periz, v. 559), talks of “Willihelmus, qui et Bastart” (cf. the 
passage from the Weissenberg Annals, quoted above, 541); Lambert 
of Saint Omer (Pertz, v. 65) says, “Terra Anglorum expugnata est 
4 Willelmo Yotho Bastert ;” and most curiously of all, Lambert of 
Horsfeld, «. 1074 (Ports, v. 216), calls him “ Willhelmus, cogno- 
mento Sostar, rex Anglorum,” In our own Worcester Chronicle, 
a. 1066, he appears as “ Wyllelm Bastard,” and in Olaf Tryg- 
gvescon’s Saga (p. 263), as “ Vilialmur Bastardur Rudu jarl.” So 
in the Annales Formoselenses (Perts, v. 36), “Willelmus Bastardus 
inyasit regnum Anglorum.” So in Onderic (663 C), “ Guillelmus 
Nothus.” And Walter of Hemingburgh (i. 19) calls him “ singulare 
nothorum decus.” One writer (Chron. Gaufredi Vosiensis, Labbé, 
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iii, 284) for ‘ Bastard” uses the equivalent word Mamzer”— 
“Normannorum duis filius Mamzer Guillelmus.” 

Te has been often said that William himself used the description 
in formal documents. This assertion rests on very slight authority. 
There is a charter in Gale's Registrum Honoris de Richmond, p. 
225, beginning “Ego Willielmus, cognomine Bastardus, rex 
Anglie.” It is given also in Selden's Titles of Honour, 535, with 
the corrupt modern spelling Guliclmus. It seems to me to be 
palpably spurious, and those who accept it allow it to be unique. 

The other title may be seen growing from the vaguer form of “the 
great William” to the more distinct “William the Great.” We 
read in a charter of William Rufus (Rymer, i. ¢), “Ego Willelmus, 
Dei gratia, rex Anglorum, filius magni regis Willeimi.” So Eadmer 
(lib. iii. 57, Selden), “quando ie magnus Willielmus hano terram 
primo devicit ;” 60 William of Jumidges (vit. 16; ef. his description 
of Robert, vii 1; see vol. i. p. 478), “ Willelmus due magnus ;” 
e0 the Ely History (ii. 41), “deditio Wilhelmi regis magni.” But 
we find more distinctly in Orderic (706 C), “Henricus Guillelmi 
Magni regis Anglorum filius,” and still more distinctly in William of 
Malmesbury (Prol. im lib. iv.), “ Willelmus filius Willelmi Magni 
539, “Hearicns junior filius Willelmi Magni;” v. 412, “ Adela filia 
Willelmi Magni ;” and in Aithelred of Rievaux (X Script. 393), 
“Vixit antem ad Willielmi Magni tempor.” 

‘The earliest instance, as far as I know, of “Conquestor” is in 
Orderic (603 A), who joins it with “ Magnus "—4Guillelmas 
Magaus, id est Conquastor, rex Anglorum.” In some manu- 
scripts of Adam of Murimuth (36 ed. Hog) the propriety of the 
title is formally disputed ; “Willelmus rex improprio potest dict 
Conquestor, quia ipse fuit nepos et verus hares beati Edwardi, 
quis non per judicium sed per potentiam devicit Haraldum, et jus 
suum virtute propria adquisivit.” He is also called “triumphator ” 
and “domitor,” which comes still nearer to the modern idea. 
Suger (Vit. Lud. i. Duchesne, iv. 283) speakeof him as “Anglorum 
domitor.” “Triumphstor” is found twice in one of the foreign 
writers quoted above (Chron. Gaufredi Vosiensis, Labbé, iii. 
293). William Rufus is “Guillelmus filius magni Triumphatoris 
Cuillelmi ;” and cleewhere (284) he speaks of “Zriumphator 
ille Guillelmus Mamzer.” The Continustor of William of Jumi- 
ager (vill, 3) calls him “felicissimus Angloratn expugnator.” 

582 
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s ‘Triumphator” is also found in English writers. Osbert of Saint 
Claro (Ep. ili, p. 116), writing to William's grandion Henry of 
Blois, a of “avus rex vester Willelmas, Anglie Trivmephator 
egregius,” and at p. 121 King Stephen is again made to call him 
“Triumphator Anglie.” But these names are for {he most part 
mere descriptions, which do not cleave so close to the proper name 
as either “Bastardus” or “Magnus.” But somewhat later, in the 
Vita Haroldi (Chron. Ang. Norm. ii. 208), he is called “ Triumphator 
Willelmus,” as if it was a familiar title. 

















NOTE U. p. 180. 
Tae Brere or Winttam. 


Suvmnat questions arise out of the mrratires, historical and 
legendary, of the birth of the great William. No one doubta 
that ke was the natural con of Duke Robert, or that he was 
bom at Falaise; but there are several points open to doubt, — 

tat, Asto the origin of his mother ; 

aud, As to the exact date of his birth ; 

ard, As to the exact place of his birth; 

4th, As to the number of his mother’s other children. 

I will discuss these questions in order. 

L Ihave mentioned in the text, as a remarkable illustration of 
English feeling, the story which msde William's mother a de- 
scendant of the royal house of England, It will be found at length, 
with some curious details, in the Winchester Annals of Thomas 
Rudborne, Anglia Sacra, i. 247. Rudborne professes to get the 
story froma book called “Chronica Danorum in Anglia reguantium.” 
As a piece of chronology and genealogy, the tale is strange enough. 
Tho tanner is called Richard, which looks rather a9 if he were @ 
Norman, and he bears the surnsme of “ Ssburpyr,” the meaning of 
which is far from clear, His wife is distinctly said to be a deughter 
of Eadmund and Euldgyth. Now Eadmund married Ealdgyth in 
xorg (see vol. i. p. 374) and he died before the end of ror6. 
There is therefore hardly reom for the birth of a daughter besides 
the scemingly twin (sce vol. i p. 413) Etholings, Eadmund and 
Exdward. Such a daughter must have eloped with the tanner at 
about the same time of life as Hermés when he stole the cows, and, 
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as the mother of the mother of William, who was born st the latest 
in 1028, she must have been a grandmother at the age of twelve. 
‘William musi alo, bosides being @ diatent cousin of Eadward, 
have been also a distant nephew, a fact which is nowhere else 
hinted at, unless in the extract from Adam of Murimuth quoted 
in the last Note. In this tale Williem's mother is called Helen, 
perhaps through some likeness in the lettera with Herlena. 

The trade of Herleva’s father seems to be agreed on at all hands. 
He was « burgess of Falaiso anda tanner. So the Chronicle of 
Saint Maxentius (Labbé, ii. 202); Robertus Willelmum genuit ex 
ea que: fuit filia pelletarii bargensis.” In the narrative of William 
of Jumieges, the bastardy of the Conqueror and tho calling of his 
maternal grandfather dawn upon the reader by degrees. He first, 
when describing Robert's nomination of William as his auccesor, 
simply calls him “ Willemum filium suum, quem unicum apud 
Falesiam gennerat” (vi. 12). When he speaks of the indignation of 
the Norman aobles at William's accession, he is driven to mention 
his bastardy; “Willelmus enim, ex concubina Roberti ducis, 
nomine Herleva, Fulberti cubicularié ducia fia, natus, nobilibus 
indigenis, et maxime ex Richardorum prosapia natis, despestui 
erat utpote nothus” (vii, 3). The later dignity of the grandfather 
is here put forward as a kind of forlorn hope; but when it is 
necessary to explain the point of the insults offered to William 
at Alengon, the unsavoury trade of Fulbert ai last unavoidebly 
peeps out; ‘“Parentes matris ejus pelliciarii exstiterant” (vii. 18). 

It is possible that the word “indigene” in the second of the 
extracts just made may be taken to confirm the story according to 
which Fulbert was not only of « low occupation, but of foreign 
birth. Besides the English legend, which may possibly contain this 
small grain of truth, there is a tale in the Chronicle of Alberie 
“Trium Fontium” (A, 1035, Leibnitz, Accessiones, ii. 66), which is 
told with great glee by Sir Francis Pulgrave (iii. 144). According 
Wo this version, Herbert, aa he is called, was not + native of Falsiee, 
but came with his wife Dodo or Duixa from some place in the 
bishopric of Liittich, either Chaumont or Huy (Hoium). ‘This tale 
however does not represent the tenrer's daughter as the original 
object of the fancy of Robert. The Count sees the daughter of his 
provost or bailiff (preepositus) at Fulaise dancing, and asks for her ; 
but the lover is made the subject of w trick, and the daughter of the 
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tauner takes the ploce of the daughter of the bailiff. Here is food 
for the Comparative Mythologista, as this tale is the same as the tale 
of Richard and Gunnor, and as one of the legends of our own Eadgar. 
See vol. i p. 253. 

II, The date of Willism’s birth bas been discussed by M. Deville 
in the Mémoires de la Scciéte des Antiquaires de Normandie, 1831, 
vol. xi. p. 119, and, after him, by M. Florent Richomme, in 
pamphlet published at Falsise under the title of La Naissance de 
Guillaums-le-Conquérant & Falaise. There is no doubt that 
William was born in 1027 or 1028; M. Deville endeavours to fix 
the exact date to June or July, 1027. William was seemingly 
between seven and eight when Robert sct out on his pi 
“Habebat tunc,” says William of Malmesbury (ii. 229), «lium 
septennem.” So Wace (14350); 





“Wavelt eacor que sol vet anz, Quant li Dus Robert se croka 
Potit estelt, wert mie grans, Et cn Jerumlem alla.” 


‘The date of Robert's departure seems to be fixed to January, 
1036) by # charter quoted by M. Deville from the Departmental 
Archives at Rouen. It is granted by Robert on the ides of 
Jonuary, “quo et Hierusalem petiturus ibi licentism eundi » Deo 
et ganctis jus petii.” But it is argued thet William was full eight 
years old when the nows of his father’s death reached Normandy, 
and when he was accordingly invested with the duchy. William of 
Jumidges (vii. 44) calls him “fore sexagenarius, anno ducatus in 
Normannia un,” at his death in September, 1087. This puts his 
birth in 1027, and bis accession in 103g. Orderie (4g9 D) says 
that, at his accession, “tune octo ennorum erat,” and again (656 0) 
William is made to call himself at that time “tenellun puer, utpote 
octo annorum.” It is therefore inferred that William reached the 
full age of eight years at some time after his father's departure, but 
before his death, or st least before his death was known in 
Normandy. For this purpose six months or thereaboute is allowed, 
and it is thus ruled that William was eight years old in June ot 
Tuly, 1035, snd was therefore born in June or July, 1027. 

Tam not fully convinced by these argumenta. The words of Wil- 
liam of Jumitges, “fere sexagenariue,” would seem to imply that 
‘William was not fully sixty in September, 1087, and, if he succeeded 
in July, 1035, he would then be in the fity-third, and not in the 
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fifty-second, year of his reign. Orderie indeed (459 D) eays that 
he reigned fifty-three years; but, as he succeeded in 103 and died 
in 1087, he certainly did not reign fifty-three years full. And 
Orderis's chronology ia very confused on the matter; in the pessage 
(656 C) where William calls himeelf eight years old at his accession, 
hecalls himself sixty-four years old st his death (‘mala que feci per 
Lx quatuor anos”), This would put his birth in 1023, quite 
contradicting Orderica other statement. Moreover the Chronii 
of Saint Michael's Mount (Labbé, i. 348) calls him “ septenni 
at the time of his accession. It seems to me therefore that it is 
not safe to attempt te fix the date of William's birth so minutely as 
M. Deville does, but that it certainly happened in 1027 or 1028, 
and more probably in 1027. 

M. Deville connects the birth of William with that siege of 
Falaise which made Robert submit to his brother Richard (see vol. 
i. p. 458) This, and the death of Richard, he places in August, 
ro27. But William of Jumidges (vi. 2) distinctly says that 
Richard died in 1028, afier @ reign of two years, Orderic (459 
D), by making Richard reign a year and a half, might agree with 
M. Deville. Most of the Chronicles however make Richard die in 
1026, the year of his accession, Sea the Clronicles of Fécamp 
(Labbi, i. 326), of Rouen (i. 366 ; of. Duchesne, ro17 B), and of 
Saint Michsel’s Mount (i. 348). ‘The anthority of William of 
Tumidges is no doisbt much the highest, but his chronology is 
inconsistent with M. Deville’s view. 

M, Deville has however done good service in bringing pro- 
minently forward the fact, which is commonly forgotten, that 
Robert, at the time of his first amour with Herleva, was not yet 
Duke of the Normans, but only Count of the Hissmois, in which 
character Falaise was his capital. He has also well pointed out his 
extreme youth, Robert was the sevoud son of Richard and Judith. 
‘The marriage contract of Judith, dated in 1008, is given in Martéue 
and Durand’s Thesaurus Novus, i. 123. Robert could therefore 
hardly have been born before 1010; he could have been only 
eighteen st the most at the time of the birth of William, and only 
twenty-five at the time of “his pilgrimage and death. His brother 
Richard, the father of the Abbot Nicoles, must have been equally 
precocious, Edward the Third toc was only cightoon years older 
than the Black Prince; but at any rate he was married. 
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TIL, That William was born at Folaiso alll accounts agree; bit 
there is not the faintest authority for placing his birth in the 
present donjon. ML. Deville saya that the tradition very 
modern one, A room is shown as tha: where William “ fut ex- 
gendré et niquit,” and a rufficiently absurd inscription records the 
supposed fact. But we havo seen (see above, p. 173) that the 
existing keep is of later date than William's birth; and, if it 
did exiot in Robert's time, and if William were bora in the 
castle at all, it is far more likely that Herleva would be lodged 
at such a time in some other part of the building, and not in 
the keep. The keep was not the common dwelling-pluce of the 
lord of a castle, but only his occasional place of defence. See Mr. 
G. T, Clark, Old London, pp. 14, 39, 43 

But there is another statement which, if it be trustworthy, as it 
seems to be, puls it beyond all doubt that William was not born ia 
the castle at all, but elsewhere in the town of Falaise. The loca! 
historian of Fuloies, M. Langevin (Recherches Historiques sur 
Falaise, 1814, p. 134), says, on the authority of “les anciers 
manuserits extraits du chartier” of Trinity church, Falaise, that 
‘William was born in 1027, in that parish, in a house belonging to 
him—that is, seemingly to his mother or her father—in the olf 
market-place, and that he was buptized in Trinity Church. See 
Richomme, p. 12, who follows Langevin. One would like to have 
the exact extracts from the manuscripts, and to kuow something 
of their dete; but in any case they are worth more than a 
yomentic moderu story, whidh seem uot to be even » genuine 
tradition, 

TV. Most writers state, or rather assume, that Williara was the 
only child of Robert and Herleva, The lioness was bound to bring 
forth only a single cub. But Mr. Stipleion, who pried into every 
corner in Norman matters, has, in a paper in the Archeologia 
(xxvi. 349 et seqq.), brought some strong arguments to show tha: 
‘William had a sicter by the whole blood, Adelaide or Adcliza, wife 
of Trgelram, Count of Ponthieu, But he was there led into the 
ke, which he corrects in his Rotali Normannie, ii. xxi, 
of confounding this Adelaide with her daughter of the same name. 
‘The elder Adelaide, William's sister, was thrice married, and her 
daughter of the same uame was the child of her first husband 
Count Ingelram of Ponthieu. She then married Lambert Count 
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of Lens, who was the father of Judith the wife of Waltheof. Her 
third husband was Odo Count of Champagne, who, together with 
his son Stephen, will appear later in our history. The eliler 
Countess Adelaide hes been commonly taken to be only a half 
sister ef William, a daughter of Herleva by her hushand Herlwin. 
Perhaps she was luoked on a# such by the continuator of William 
of Jumidges (viii. 37), who calls the mother of Judith « soror uterina 
Willelmi regis Anglorum senioris ;” though it is just possible that 
the word “uterinus” may be used, as it is elsewhere by the same 
writer (vii, 20), in the general sense of “illegitimate.” Still Mr. 
Stapleton’s case is very strong. It reste mainly on a charter, which 
Mr. Stapleton prints, granted to the college (afterwards monastery) 
of Sint Martin of Auche (Alei), near Aumsle. Adelside is there 

istinelly called the wife of Ingelram and sister of William, and 
her danghters, Adelnide and Judith, are spoken of. After the 
desth of her husband, she enriched the church of Saint Martin, 
and, while still yourg (“quum eset adhue in juvenili etate"), 
she had it hallowed by Archbishop Maurilius. Now Count Ingel- 
ram died in 1053, ard Maurilius wae Archbishop of Roucn from 
1085 to 1060. Mr. Stapleton thinks that these dates better suit 
a daughter of Robert and Herleva, who must have been born 
between 1028 and 1035, than a daughter of Herlwin and Herleva, 
who eould not have been burn before 1036, Mr. Stapleton’s view 
ia also supported by the words of Orderie, who speaks (522 () of 
Odo “qui sororem habebat ejusdem regis [Willelmi], filiam scilicet 
Rodberti ducix” So Robert de Monte, under the year 1026 
(Pertz, vi. 478), preserves the name of Aeliz or Adelaide, daughter 
of Duke Robert, though he makes her the child of another 
mistress and not of Herleva, ‘This is doubtless an attempt to 
reconcile the existence of Adelaide with the beliof that William 
was an only child. 














The Norman writers, it must be remembered, know nothing, or 
choose to say nothing of the marriage of Robert with Cnut’s sister 
Esirith, See vol. i p. 472. ‘They look upon Herleva as Robert! 
only consort, lawful or unlawful. So William of Malmesbu 
229; © Unice dilexit ot aliquamdiu juste uaoris loco habuit.” But 
no writer aseerts any actual marriage, except the Tours Chronicler 
in Boaguet, x. 284. He marries Herleva to Robert soon after 
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William's birth; “Dux Robertus, mato dicto (luillelmo, in isto 
eodem anno matrem pueri, quam defloraverat, duxit in uxorem.” 
He also transfers the story of Herleva from Faluise to Rouen. 
Possibly also some notion of a marriage may have floated across 
the brain of our own Kuighton, when he said (2339) that William 
was called “Bastardus,” “quod ante celebrationem matrimonii 
natus est,” 

On the other hand, Rudolf Glaber (iv. 6), in a passay 
copied by Thomas of Loches (see Mabille, Introduction, xx: 
his insertions in the Gesta Cousulum Andegavorum (10: 
distinctly asserts both the bastardy of William and tle marriage of 
Robert and Estrith ; “Non fuerat ei [Roberto] proles ex matrimonio 
aliqua ad regnum suscipiendum provincie, quamvis Anglorum regis 
Couth manifestum est duxisse uxorem, quam odiendo divortium 
fecerat, Ex conculina tamen filium genuerat, Willelmi nomen etiam 
ci imponens.” He then goes on with « passage quoted in p. 176. ~ 

‘The story of the Tours Chronicler cannot be true, as such a 
marriage would have legitimated William, and he could not have 
been known as William the Bestard. But Herleva might seem 
from William of Malmesbary’s worda to have been looked on as 
something more than an ordinary concubine. It is strange that 
he should be the only writer who makes Herleva marry Herlwin 
during Robert's lifetime. His words 277) are, “Mutrem, 
quantum vixit, insigni indulgentia dignatus est, que, ante patris 
obitum, cuidam Herlewino de Comitisvilla, mediccrium opum viro, 
nupserat.” But William of Jumitges (vii. 3) distinctly puts the 
marriage after Robert's death; “Postquam Hierosolymitanus dux 
obiit, Herluinus quidam probus miles Herlevam uxorem duxit, «x 
qua duos filios, Odonem et Robertum, qui postmodum preclare 
sublimitatis fuerunt, procreavit.” According to Orderic (660 B), 
Herleva was the sevond of Herlwin, whose son Ralph by 
a former marriage was ulso promoted by William, ‘The houeurs 
shown by William to his mother scem to have struck writers at 
adistance, Besides Willian of Malmesbury just quoted, the Tours 
Chronicle in the French Duchesne (iii. 361) says, “Matrem 
dum visit honorifice habuit,” and the Limousin writer Willian, 
Godell (Bouquet, xi. 235) says, “Guillelmus rex matrem suam, 
quamvis esset inferior’ genere orta, multam honoravit.” He goes 
on to mention the promotion of her sons, 
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Of the sons of Herleva, Odo and Robert, I need nut speak here ; 
bat I may mention that she hed also a daughter by Horlwin, 
named Muriel, who has naturally been confounded with William's 
other sister Adcluide. Wace says (Roman de Row, 11145), 

“KI A frame avait Muriel, 


Seror li Dus de par xa mere, 
E Herluin aveit & pore.” 


See Taylor's note, p. 102. 


One would have thought that the story of Robert and Herleva, 
was one which could never have been forgotten. Yet Inter writers 
did not scruple to provide the Conqueror with new and strange 
mothers, Thomas Wikes, the royalist chronicler of the thirteenth 
century (Gale, ii. 22), gives Williaan the fullowing wonderful pedigree. 
He was “natus ex nobilissima muliere Matilde, que fuit filia 
strenuissimi Richurdi dicti Sanz-peur, filii Willielmi Lurge- 
speye, filii Rolandi, qui fuit primus dux Normannoram.” And in 
am unpublished manuscript of the famous Sir John Fortescue of 
the fifteenth century (for a knowledge of which I have to thank 
Lord Carlingford), William is said to be Eadwant's “consanguinexs 
1a amita sua, sorore patris sui.” ‘The confusion 
ightful, but it preserves the fact that the kindred between 
William and Eadward had something to do with an aunt of one or 
other of them, 









NOTE W. p. 226. 


“Tatixivas.” 





T suerose that a knowle 
tion given by William of Jumitges (vi. 9); “ Ortus Italia quidam 
vir eral, quem Latinitus, in antiquum ab eo rertituia scientize sta- 
tum, tota supremum debito cum amore ei honore agnoscit, nomine 
Lanfrancus. Ips quoque in liberalibus studiis gentium magistra 
Grecia discipulos illius libenter audiebat, et admirabatar,” 

The word “Latinitas” tukes in all the nations of the West, as 
‘opposed, sometimes to Muhometans, sometimes to Eastern Christians. 
‘Thus in the Chronicle of Saint Wandrille in D’Achery, ii 


of Greek is implied in the deserip- 
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read, “ Potestas ‘secundi Rickardi, velus amore dilucali, in toto 
Latinitatis orbe serena refuleit.” Willirm of Malmesbury, in the 
prologue to hia Gfth book, epoake of “Cicero, eujus sdorat sales 
toto Latinitas.” The word is used several times by Orderic. 
Thus in 753 B “Latinitas” ie opposed to Muhometanism. Hugh, 
the murderer of Mabel, “Latinitatem reliquit, et beptizatorum 
gregem formidans inter allophilos diutius exulavit.” In 779 Dit 
is applied to the use of the Latin Church, ss opposed to that of 
Grecks and Armenians. In 883 B the electors of the German King 
are made to say “ad nostrum tota Latinitas suspirat arbitriam.” 

A phrase of the same mesning is “Latinus orbis"—we hare 
already heard of “ Latinitatis orbis "—whick, at lesst in the reign 
of Henry the Second, had come to take in England, Under it 
Angevin Jord, our island had perhaps ceased to be “alter orbis.’ 
‘Thus in one of the letters of Thomas of Canterbury (Rolph de 
Diceto, i. 334, ed. Stubbs), the doings of Bishop Gilbert Foliot 
are deacribed to his Chapter as a matter “quod fere totus Latiuus 
orbis agnovit.” And in William of Newburgh (ii. 25), Henry is 
said to have been discredited for the death of Thomas “ per omnes 
fere Latini orbis fines.” And in the Opus Chronicorum (47) it is 
said that the fame of Edward the Firat went forth “non solum aped 
Anglos, verum etiam per universum Latinum orbem.” 














NOTE X. p. 258. 
‘Tue Batrre or VAt-ts-DUNEs. 


Arrer my account of the battle was written, I received a small 
work by the Abbé Le Cuinte, curé of Cintheaux (now of Cormelles), 
called “Conspiration des Barons Normands contre Guillaume-1e- 
Batard, Due de Normandie, et Bataille du Val-des-dunes, 1047” 
(Osea, 1868), M. Le Cointe had examined the ground very care- 
fally, both before and since my visit in 1867, and the result of his 
researches was & most minute topographical account, full, accurate, 
and rich in local interest, After its publication, I had the plea- 
sure of a second visit to Val-ds-dunes in May 1868, in company 
with M. Le Cointe himself and with M. Puiseux, then Professor of 
History at Caen, and now at Tours, Between my two visits the 
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foundations of the chapel of Saint Lawrence had been brought to 
light, and many ekeletons had been found there and in other paris 
of the fiold. Since then I em told that further researches hare 
dincovered stone coffins and other antiquities, bat seemingly of 
Merowingian date. 

With regard to more strietly historical matters, M. Le Cointe, 
following in the main the same authorities as I do, gives easentially 
the mme account, But he also makes use of a manuscript Chro- 
nicle of Normandy, which however seems not to be earlier than tho 
fifteenth century, and whose mistakes he often stops to point out. 
Late writings of this kind aro of cours valusble only when there 
is reason to believe either thet their authors hid access to earlier 
written authorities now lost, or else that they embody trustworthy 
local truditions. The Chronicle in question contains two state~ 
ments which, if true, are highly important, and the truth of which 
it would be most desirable to test. One is that the rebele were 
strengthened by a party of Angevins and Cenomannians, commanded 
by Ingelram, nephew of Count Geoffrey Martel (Le Cointe, pp. 19, 
35). ‘The other is that the mev of Caen—fuithful among the 
faithloss—took the side of the Duke (p. 18). Tt ia quite possible 
that the influence of the local chieftains would be smaller, and that 
of the sovereign greater, in s considerable and growing town than 
it was at Coutances and Bayeux. 

I would call particular attention to M. Le Cointe's excellent 
remarke on the position of the rebel forcee, in p. 25- 








NOTE Y. p. 278. 
Tue Counts or ANJou AND OF CHARTRIS. 


‘Tax materials for Angevin history are collected in the tvo 
volumes of tho Chroniques d’Anjox, pablished by the Historical 
Society of France in 1856, and followed in 1871 by a critical 
Introduction by M. Ewile Mebille, He goes minutely through the 
history of the work called Gesta Consulum Andegavorum, which 
was printed by D'Achery in the third volame of his Spicilegium, and 
which is printed again in the first volame of the Chroniques d’ Anjou. 
The work grew under the hands of several writers, till it tovk 
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its present shape at the handaof John, amonk of Marmontiera in the 
time of Henry the Second. By a meat careful examination of docu- 
mentary evidence, M. Mablile shows the purely legendary character 
of the whole of the early history. Fulk the Red is the first Count 
whore very exietence is historical ; and itis only with Fulk the Black 
that we come to anything like trustworthy details of any kind, ‘The 
history of the estly Counts of Anjou hes, as M. Mabille says, to be 
written afresh. But one result of his researches is rery grievous. 
‘He throws strong doubt on the genuineness of the fragment printed 
both in D'Achery and in the Chroaiques, which T, and doubtless 
others, have been delighted to look on as the genaine work of 
Count Fulk Rechin, but which M. Mabille is inclined to think 
is merely a forgery in his name. It needs some self-sacrifice to 
give up the only lay historian whom we have come across since the 
days of our own Aithelweard. Anyhow the forgery is well done; 
the author—whether Count or forger—shows much sounder sense 
and a much nearer approsch to historical criticism than the com- 
pilers of the Gesta Consulum. He frankly confesses that he knows 
nothing about the purely legendary times ; the forger, if forger he 
be, has at least well kept up the character of an author who had 
one advantage in his princely rank, namely thet he had nothing to 
gain by flattering his own forefathers, 

When we come to Full Nerra, we are on surer historical ground, 
a8 Angevin affairs now begin to come in for notice in the historians 
of other Ianda, Fulk fills ax important place in the history of 
Rudolf Glaber, having two whole chapters (ii. 3, 4) pretty well to 
himeelf. And the exploits of Geoffrey derive more or lees of 
corroborative testimony from aoversl independent sources. The 
Panegyrist of the family (Gest. Cons. i. 76) tells us that Geoffrey 
tock an active part in resisting Otto's invasion of France in 978 
(sce vol. i. p. 237). And in the inscription from Loches printed in 
Ports, iii. 623, we find what is evidently meant to bean account of 
the same war, and that in the words of Fulk Nerra himeelf, only it 
is somewhat strangely transferred to the reign of Robert. The 
story ends, “Rex Rothertus, congregate generali concilio, cont 
patria eui et episcoporum, comitum, karonum, dedit Gaufride eomiti 
quidquid rex Lotharius in episcopatibus suis, Andeguvensi scilicet 
et Cenomannensi, habuerat,” We learn from a distinct and con- 
temporary authority that Geoffrey had before that taken a part in 
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that wild raid egainst Aachen (see vol. ip. 237) by which Lathar 
had provoked the German inroad. “Lotarius . . . Lotharingiam 
calumniatus est. Cujus expoditionibus Gusfridus comes Andega- 
vorum, pater Fuloonis ullimi, interfait, nostraque etatis multi 
viri” (Chron. 8, Maxentii, Lablé, ii. 203; Chron. Vindocinense, 
Chroniques d’Aajou, ii. 163.) The words “Fulconis ultimi” could 
hardly have beon ured during the life of Fulk Nerra; it looks 
therefore aa if the Chronicler wrote, in extreme old age, after Fulk’s 
death in 1040, ‘These entries about Geoffrey's attendance on 
Lothar fit in curiously with s Breton account (Chron, Brioc 
Morice, p. 32), how Geoffrey seized on Guerech, the Breton Bishop 
and Count, on his return from the King’s Court, and forced him— 
setting a precedent for two more famous acts of his grandson—to 
surrender Nantes. 

Rudolf Glaber is very full on the war between Geoffrey and 
Conan, and tho bettle of Conquereux (“Coneretus” in Rudolf, 
“Conquerentium” in the Angevin, “Coneruz” in the Breton, 
Chronicles) in the County of Nantes. ‘The Bretona mention two 
battles on the same spot, one in 982, the other in 992 (v. Kal 
Tuli), when Conan was killed (Chron. Bret, ap. Morice, i. et seqq.); 
the Angevin writer (Chroniques ’Anjou, il, 10, 22) speaks of the 
latter only. In the battle recorded by Rudolf, Conan seems not to 
be killed, but to be only “truncatus dextera” (ii, 3). Conan, 
according to Rudolf, had taken the title of King, like several of his 
predecescors. This assumption may not heve beon unconnected 
with the great revolution of 987. Rudolf account of the Bretona 
Gi. 3) is amusing, Their land, “finitimum ac perinde vi 
Cornu Gelliee nancupstar.” This vile country “habitatur diutius a 
gente Brittonum, quorum sole diviti« primitus fuere libertas fisei 
publict ot lactis copia, qui omni prorsus urbanitate vacui, runtque 
illia mores inculti ac levis ira et stulta garrulitas.” Rudolf indeed 
is just now so full on Angevin malters that the local panegyrist is 
often content te copy him. 








‘The Count of Chartres who married the sister of Richard the 
Good (see William of Jumidges, v. 10) was not the first but the 
second Odo. Odo the First died in 995, and was succeeded by his 
son Theobald, who was followed in r004 by his brother Odo the 
Second, It wae this second Olo who waged the war sbout 
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Tillitres, In D'Achery, ili. 336, there is a charter of Richard the 
Good, restoring to the church of Chartres lands which had been 
alienated from it, doubtless in the war of Tillidres. 

Budolf Glaber (ii, 2) calls the younger Odo, “secundus Odo, 
filius scilicet prioris Odonis, qui quanto potentior, tanto friudulen- 
tior ceteris.” Ho goes on to say, “Fuit etiam juge litigium et 
bella frequentia inter ipsum Odonem et Fuleonem Andegavorem 
comitem, quoniam uterque tumidas superbia, ideirea ct pacis re- 
fage.” The Angevin Chronicles, on the other hand, charge King 
Robert with leaving Fulk to fight their common battles all by him- 
self, ‘This first war, especially the battle of Foutlevois, will be 
foun narrated in most of the Chronicles of the time, See Gest. 
Cons. i. 119; Chronn. Andeg. (Chroniques d’ Anjou, ii. 10, 22), 1016, 
1026, 1027; Chron. 8. Maxent. (Chroniques d’Anjoa, ii. 388, 389), 
ror6, 1025; Chron. S, Florentii, ap. Morice, 122. The most 
striking piece of detail, the intervention of Aldebert of Perigeax 
in 990, comes from Adcmar (iii. 34, ap. Pertz, iv. 131); “Urbem 
quoque Turonis obsidione affectam ia deditionem accepit et 
Fulchoni comiti Andegavensi donavit. Sed ille ingenio dolo:o 
civium amisit post paullulum, et iterum Odo Campanensis eam 
recuperavit.” Odo is prematurely called “Campanensis,” as he did 
not become Count of Champagne till 1019. 

Ole’s last war (see p. 281) is described, among French writers, 
by Rudolf Glaber, iii. 9; in the Gesta Consulum, i. 114; in the 
Fragment in Duchesne, iv. 97; and in the Chronicle of Saint Peter 
at Sens (D'Achery, ii. 478),"whero the date is given as 1046. It 
ia described aleo by all the German writers, whom the matter more 
immediately concemed. See the authorities collected by Struvius, 
Hist. Germ. i. 342, to which may be added the very brief notices of 
Lambert under the years 1033 and 1037. The kingdom of Bur- 
gundy, which came to an end in 1032 by the deuth of King Rudolf 
(see vol. i. p. 753), was claimed by Odo as well as by the Emperor 
Conrad, both being sisters’ sons to Rudolf. Odo obtained some 
advantages in Burgundy, and he is said to have received an offer of 
the erown of Italy. He then contomplated a restoration of the 
Lotharingian kingdom and a coronation at Aachen. In Germany 
he was clearly looked upon as the representative of French aggres- 
sion, While one manuscript of Hermann calls him “princeps 
Gallicee Campsnive,”. auother calls him “ princeps Curlingorum” 
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(see Pertz, v. 121, ond the old edition of Pistorius, p. 137) On 
thia very remarkable expression, see vol. i. p. 6rt, 612. 

But still more remarkable is the sort of echo of these distant 
events which reached Ireland, In the Annals of Uliter, 1038 
(O’Conor, Rex, Hib, Scriptt. iv. 324), wo read of “ protium 
inter Cuana regem ferorum Sazonum et Othonem regem Fran- 
corum, ia quo ewsi sunt millia plurima.” So in Tigernach, under 
the sane year (O’Coner, i, 287), “Proelinm inter Cusnum regem 
Suxonum et Otam regem Francoram, in quo occisi sunt mille eam. 
Oia.” So Chron. Scot. 272; Annals of Loch Oé, i, 40. Here 
Conrad the Frank is called King of the Saxons. Not only is the 
Imperial dignity forgotten, but the memory of the great Saxon 
dynasty seems to extend itself over all succeeding Kings and 
Emperors. Then Odo, » Fronch Coant, atriving after the king- 
dom of Burgundy, or in truth after any kingdom that he could get, 
ia magnified into a King of the French. Lastly, ‘‘feri” seems to 
be a standing epithet for all Saxons, whether continental or insular. 
The Ulster Annals (O'Conor, iv. 326) in the very next year record 
the death of  Heraldue rex Saxonum ferorum,” that ia, Harold the 
son of Caut, 





NOTE Z. p. 280. 
Tue Impxisonment oF Witiiam or Aguitaine. 


‘Tuxs imprisonment of William cf Aquitaine is described at 
greater or less length by a whole crowd of writers. See the 
Geota Consulum (i, 126-130), where the war is very fully narrated 5 
the Angevin Chronicles under 1033; Chron. 8. Mich. ap. Labbé, i. 
350; Will. Pict. 86; Will. Malms. iii, 231; Chron. $. Maxent. 
1032, 1035. According to the Gesta, the war began out of the 
quarrel about Saintonge, and it is most likely with reference to that 
county that both Willism of Poitiers and William of Malmesbury 
speak of the Duke cf Aquitaine as the “lord” (dominus) of 
Geoffrey. Fulk Nerra himself also in a letter to King Robert, 
preserved among the letters of Bishop Fulbert of Chartres 
(Duchesne, iv. 192), epeaks of “Gnillemue Pictarorum comes, 
herus meus.” The Chronicle of Saint Maxentius also speaks of 
the battle “juxta monssterium sancti Jovini ad montem Ceerivm”? 
VOL, 1. Te 
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(Labbé, ii. 207) It is of course dwelt on at much greater length 
in the Geeta. 

The cession of Bourdeanx, asserted by William of Malmesbury, 
seems hardly credible, The author of the Gests, generally not 
disposed to underrate the successes of the Angevin house, speaks 
only of the cession of the disputed territory of Saintonge. William 
of Poitiers (86) says only that “argenti et auri pondus gravisi- 
mum, atque pradia ditiesima extorsit” And the Chronicle of 
Sain; Maxentius (a. 1036) speaks of no territorial cession at alll, 
Uut only of a ransom; “Isembertus episcopus Pictavis fecit 
synodum, ubi magnam pacem [doubtless the ‘Truce of God] 
firmavit. Qui, cum Enstachia uxore Guillelmi comilis, aliquea- 
tulum exspoliavit monasteris auro et argento, unde redimerent 
eum.” He then mentions the deaths cf William and Eustachia_ 
‘Tt was perhaps the flourish of William of Poitiers (86) about 
Poitiers, Bourdeanx, and other cities obeying Geoffrey (* Andegari, 
Turoni, Pictones, Burdegala, multe regiones, civitates plurims”) 
which suggested a formal cession of Bourdeanx to the mind of 
William of Malmesbury. 

There can be no doubt that Eustachia was the real wife of 
William the Fat, the prisoner of Geoffrey, and that Agnes, whom 
Geoffrey married, was only his father's widow. William of Poitiers 
says distinctly that, after the death of William, Geoffrey “noveream 
preeipue nobilitatis [she was daughter of Otto-William, Count of 
Burgundy] toro suo sociavit” (p. 86). He is followed by William 
of Malmesbury (jii, 231), who says, “Martellus, ne quid decssct 
impudentim, novercam defuncti matrimonio sibi copulsvit.” So 
the Chronicle of Saint Maxentius, which places the death of Wil- 
liam in 1036, places the marriage in 1037. This last Chronicle is 
the only ons which gives us any intelligible reason for Geoffrey's 
conduct in contracting this marriage. Agnes could not have been 
very young, fifteen or sixteen years after her first marriage in 1018 
(Art do Verifier les Dates, ii. 354. ‘The date, according to the 
Chronicle of Saint Maxcuti 1023, but then the second mar- 
riage in put Inter also); bat Geoffrey had a political motive. 
“Willermo comite mortuo, Pictavenses in magno angore et 
anxietate positi de morte principis sui, sieut oves sine pastore 
relicti, Odonem comitem, germanum ejus ex patre supradicto, ex 
Gasconia convocaverunt. Per hec tempors Geufredus Martellus 
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duxorat uxorem supmdictam Agnolem, causa Pictavensium, ut 
haberet sibi subditos adhne duobus filiis ania, acilicet Petro et 
Gaufredo parvulis” (Labbé, ii. 207). The two boys were in the 
end (1044) established by Geoffrey as Counts of Poitiers and 
Gascony respectively. 

Some of the Angevin and Norman Chroniclers seem to have eon- 
founded the two Williams, William the Great, the husband of 
‘Agnes, and William the Fat, her stepson, who was imprisoned by 
Geoffrey. They therefore made & strange hash of the story, making 
Geoffrey marry the wife of the prince whom he imprisoned, and 
that even during her husband’s lifetime. The Angevin Chronicler 
in Labbé, i. 276, puts the marriage of Agnes a year before the 
imprisonment of William (1032 and 1033). “Gaufridus Mar- 
tellus,” he says, “ Agnetem duxit incesto conjugio.” It in not clear 
whether there was ary kindred between Geoffrey and Agnes, or 
whether the Chronicler called the marriage “incestum” because he 
fancied that Agnes had a husband slive, The Chronicle of Saint 
‘Michael's Mount (Labbé, i. 350) is still more express, The mar- 
Fiage is recorded under 1032, and under 1033 wo read that 
Geoffrey took prisoner William “eujus uxorem Agnetem ante 
duxerat” Thore can be no doubt that both the chronology and 
the facts are altogether confused, and we are thus led to look with 
vome Kittle suspicion on the other events which the Angevin 
Chronicler connects both with the imprisonment and with the 
marriage. Under 1032, after recording the marriage, he adds, 
“Tnde bellum illud exsecrabile quod contra patrem suum per 
santos fere septem subsequentes impie gessit.”” On the imprison- 
ment ia 1033 he odds, “Quaro orta cst discordia inter potrem 
et matrem” What could these things have to do with one 
another # 





NOTE AA. p. 323. 
‘Tae Ravacss arrarsurep ro Harnoip ann Gopwixz 


Tax only writer who puts on anything like a tone of censure 

with regard either to Harold's conduct at Porlosk or to Godwine's 

plundering along the south coast, is William of Malmesbury, and 

he does not draw the proper distinction between the doings of 
mt2 
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father and son, His words (ji. 199) are, “Exsulum quisque, de 
loco suo egressi, Britanicum mare circumvegari, littora piraticis 
latrociniis infestare, de cagnoti populé opibue pradae eximiar 
conjecture!” 

‘Thore is however a marked difference of tone in the way in 
which the story of Harold’s landing at Porlock is told by the 
different Chroniclers, The Abingdon writer, as I have often 
noticed, may be looked on as to some extent hostile to Godwine, 
and the Worcester writer, thogh on the whole favourable to him, 
yet constantly follows the Abingdon nermtive. The Peterborough 
Yersicn, I need hardly say, is quite independent, and is always 
strong for Godwine. According to Abingdon and Worcester 
(1032), Harold landed and plundered, and then the people of the 
country came together to withatand him, He landed, they say, 
aod “per mycel gehergode, and pect laxdfolc him ongean gader- 
olan.” But the Peterborough writer makes the local force to 
have been already brought together, and speaks of no ravaging till 
ufter Harold had found the country hostile. Harold came to Por- 
lock—“‘and wes per mycel folo gegaderod ongean. Ae he ne 
wandode na him metes to tylienne ; eode Gp, and ofsloh per mycelne 
ende pes folece.” That is to esy, the partizan of Godwine tells the 
tale in the way least unfavoumble to Harold, while the hostile or 
indifferent writer tells it in the way mos: unfavourable, But the 
pains taken in both directions show that both writers agreed ia 
thinking that the harrying and slaying, unless done in strict self- 
defence, were discreditable. 

‘The Biographer of Eadward seems to have thought otherwise. 
Hp greatly exaggerates the ravaging, and tells the tale (405) in + 
tone of distinct triumph ; “Ab ipsis occidentalium Britonum sive 
Anglorum finibus usque quo dax consederat, ferro, igne, et abducts. 
preeds one regnum sunt devastati.” This is one of the passages 
from which it has been inferred that the Biographer was s 
foreigner, His way of looking ut this particular matter certainly 
stands out in distinct contrast to that of sll the native writers. 

But it is very singulor that, in the acccunt of the plundering of 
Godwine in Wight and Portland, it is the Peterborough writer who 
puts matters in the strongest light; “And eodon per pp, an 
hergoion swa lange per pet pet fole geald heom swa mycel ewa 
hi heom ou legden ; and gewendon heom pa westweard, o8 pet bi 
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comon to Portlande, and eodon peer dip, and dydon to hearme swa 
Invet swa hi dén mitton,” Abingdon, on the other hand, mentions 
the plundering only incidentally, when saying that it ceased after 
the meeting of Godwine and Harold ; “And hi na mycelne hearm 
ne dydon syS8en hig togelere comon, buton pet heo metsange 
namon.” And the juxtaposition of the worde which follow is re 
markable; “Ac speonnon heom eall pet landfole to be Sam sx 
riman, and oae up on lande.” The people joined Godwine, not 
withstanding his plunderings. 

The mention of the plundering in Sheppey (ses p. 328) eomes 
also from the Peterborough Chronicle ouly. These differences 
show that the ccveral writers, though one often wrote in s 
different spirit from another, all wrote honestly, and that they 
did not either wilfully invent or wilfully conceal things for party 
purposes. 

In the name of common fairness, as wishing to give to our com- 
mon hero his due praise and no more, I must protest against the 
way in which the Porlock story is slurred over by Thierry and 
Mr. St. John, This part of Harold’s conduct eannot be defended 
and it ought not to be concealed. It is enough that he wiped out 
the stain by his refusal on a later day to ravage one inch of the 
kingdom which had been given him to guard. 


NOTE BB. p. 325. 
Twe Narratives oF tHe Rerorx or Conw:xe. 


Or the return of Godwine, as of his banishment, wo have three 
original narratives, those of the Abingdon and Worcester Chro- 
niclers, which may be reckoned as one, that of the Peterborough 
Chrouicler, and that of Eadward’s Biographer. Each once more 
shows its respective character; cach has ite characteristic tone ; 
ench brings some particular facts into greater notice than the 
others ; but there are no really important contradictions among 
them. The Peterborough writer keeps his old character as the 
stoutest of all adherents of Godwine. The Abingdon Chronicler 
may be looked cn as in some sort an enemy; it is at the end of 
this year thet he breaks out into that complaint about Godwine's 
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appropriation of ecclesiastical property of which I have spoken 
tlsowhere (see above, pp. 32, 357, 656). But he is not an u- 
candid enemy; some of the points which tell most strongly in 
Godwine’s favour come out with great force in his narrative; it is 
from him that we get the fullest pictare of the zeal with which 
Godwine was roceived by the maritime thir. He aloo, as we 
have seen (e02 above, p. 645), though he makes the most of 
Harold's ravages, makes the least of thoso of Godwine. This het 
feature is not what one would have expected. His dislike to Ged- 
wine follows the Farl to his death, but in the later narrative it 
rertainly is not extended to Harold. On the whole we mi 
that, as a monk, he has a cortain personal fecling against Godwise, 
but that, as an Englishman, he is true to Godwine's cause. 

‘Tho Biographer takes his usual line. He is » courtier, compas- 
tivdy careless of the march of public evente, but fall of personal 
incidents which are not to be found elsewhere. No part of lis 
tive is richer in thove little indirect and unconscious touckes 
which are often worth more than direct statements, I need hardly 
say that he is the most cereless as to chronology of all three. The 
Fetarborough writer, on the other hand, is the most attentive. I 
therefore make him my main guide thronghont the story; bat 
T draw touches and incidents from both the other sources without 
hesitation. 

Thus, at the vory beginning, the Abingdon writer makes the 
great accession which the men of Kent and Sussex made to Gai- 
wine's force (p. 327) happen immediately on his first coming frem 
Flanders, before he was pursued by the King’s ships. This is 
hardly possible, and we accordingly find from the Peterborough 
narrative that it reelly happened later, after the storm and the 
return to Flanders, incidents which the Abingdon writer leaves 
out. But it is from the Abingdon writer thet wo get that mast 
emphatic expression of the popular attachment to Godwine, how 
the men of Kent, Surrey, and the other south-eastern districta 
pledged themselves to “‘live and die” with the Earl. William of 
‘Malmesbury, aa he so often does, follows Peterborough, thongh he 
is not without touches of his own. 

Somewhat later in the story (p. 329), we find a good illustration 
of the peculiar value of the Biographer, The Abingdon and Wer 
cestor Chronicles clearly imply that Hadward knew nothing of the 
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second attempt of Godwine till the Earl had reached Sandwich ; 
“Da Eadwerd cyng pet geaxode,” &c. Tho question in the text 
a5 to the whereabouts of the King naturally occurs, Florence 
(1082) made ® yery obvious inference from hia authorities, whon 
he wrote, “regi Eadwardo, tunc tsmporis Lundonia demoranti, 
illorom adventus nunciatur.” But these words are simply an 
inference; they do uot translate any statement in the Chronicles, 
and we find from the Biographer, the beat authority for the King’s 
Personal movements, that it is a wrong inference. “ Audito itaque 
Tex ejus [Godwiri] violento et absque ejus nuta in regnum svum 
i fidem referentibus non sccommodaret, tamen 
eum militari copia qua poterat, Lundoniam weit” (Vita Eadw. 
405). He therefore was elsewhere when he hesrd tho news. The 
writer goes on to say, “Utque acri erat animo et promplissima 
strenuitatis, ingressum civitatis, qua tendebat, prohibere tentabat.” 
‘The words in T:alics must apply to edward, and the Biographer 
would hardly venture upon satire. thelred himself, as we have 
seen, had his fits of energy, and Eadward alto had his fits, if not of 
energy, at least of passion. 

‘When wo got to the negotiations on the orening of Monday, it io 
to the Peterborough Chronicler only that we owe our knowledge 
of the personal agency of Stigand (p. 334). A year before, the 
Biographer was the only writer who spoke of him. ‘This is just 
the way in which, in a story of this kind, cur several accounts fill 
up gaps in each other, and strengthen esch other’s authority. The 
conduct attributed to Stigand st one time by one account exactly 
agrees with the conduct attributed to him at another time by 
another and quite independent account. The Abingdon Chronicle 
simply esys, “Gereddon pa pot man sende wise men betweonan, 
and setton grid on egSre healfe.” §o Florence, “Sapientiores 
quique [Roger of Wendover, or his copyist, or his editor, turns thie 
into “supientes quinyus,” i. 491] ex utraque parte, inter regem et 
ducem pacem redintegrantes, exercitum ab armin discedere jus- 
serunt.” The Canterbury writer follows Peterborough in mention- 
ing Stigand, but adds, rather unluckily, “pe was bes cinges redgifa 
and his bandprest.” 

‘The adjournment till tha morning of Tuesday appears from the 
words of Florence, “Mone autem facto, concilium rex habuit.” 
‘These words answer to nothing in the actual narrative of any of 
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the Chroniclers ; but they are implied in what the Abingdon writer 
says afterwards; “Det wes oa pone Monandeg efter SEa Marian 
moesse pet Godwine mid his scipum to Sudgeweore> becom, and 
pres on merigen, on pone Tiwesdeeg hi gewurdon schte, swa hit her 
Deforan stent.” We thus see that, in the flow of narration, espe: 
cially in the rhetorical language of the Biographer, the events of 
two days have been run into one, This is especially shown in one 
expression of the Biographer. According to him, one of the 
reasons which made Eadward finally yield at the Gemot wo 
Deeause he cew that Codwine’s military foree was the stronger 
(“ducom, quem utique videbst, sibi antis, si uti vellet, enperiarem 
armis”); this consideration would rather belong to the former day 
It is clear that the “myccl gemét,” as the Peterborough Chronicler * 
triumphantly calls it, was held on Tuesday morning. Its detail 
must be gathered from all sources. Bits of the official decrees 
peep out boti in Abingdon and in Peterborough, but it ix the 
Peterborough writer, the stouiest Englishman thut ever took pen 
in hand, who loves emphatically to dwell on the democratic cha- 
racter of this great gathering. It is from his expression “ wiutan 
Lundere,” combined with the description which the Biographer 
gives of Godwine and Eadward afterwards going together to the 
palace (sce p. 343), that we learn that the assembly was held in 
the open air, ‘The Biographer cares little for the political cha- 
racter of the meeting, but there is no part of his whole narrative 
in which he is richer in those little personal touches which give 
him his chief value. His account is most graphic and animated, 
and the reader will easily sce that I have largely drawn upon him. 
The flight of Robert, Ulf, md the other Normans (see p. 335) 
certainly happened Defore the meeting of the Gemét, therefore 
doubtles on Monday evening. From the account in the Abingdon 
Chronicle and in Florence it might seem that it was on ‘Tuesday, 
after sentence had been pronounced against them ia the Gemcr, 
But in the more careful onler of the Peterborough writer it 
becomes plain that it happened immediately after the mission of 
Stigund, that is, on Monday; “ Da geaxode Rotberd arcebiscop and 
pa Frencisce menn pret [the agreement made by Stigand] genamon 
heora hors and gewendon.” Then, after the details of their ride, 
comes the account of the Gemét, So William of Malmesbury, ii, 
199. Before the Gemét, “Ille [Rolert], non exepectata violentia, 
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sponte profugerat, quum sermo pacis componeretur.” And this is 
confirmed by one of the incidental references in the Biographer. 
He does not directly describe the flight of Robert and his com- 
panions, but he speaks of the King at the Gemét as “destitutus 
imprimis fuga archipresnlis et suoram multorum, verentium ad- 
spectum ducis, qui scilicet auctores fuerant illius concitati tur- 
Dinis.” 

‘The personal reconcilintion between the King and Godwine, 
distinct from, and following after, the public votes of the Gemst 
(see p 342), rests on the direct authority of the Biographer only. 
‘The Chroniclers, as was natural, thivk mainly of the proceedings 
iu the arsembly, and merge the private reconciliation in the public 
one. The chaplain of the Lady, as naturally, looks at things in an 
opposite way. It is possible however that, in one passage of his 
story, the Peterborough writer had the private reconciliation in hie 
mind. Once, and once only, is his way of speaking less popular 
than thet of his Abingdon brother. Where Abingdon says, “And 
man sealde Godwine clene his eorldom awa full and sws ford awa 
he frrmest alite,” Peterborough has “and se eyng forgeaf pam eorle 
and his bearnum his fulne freondscype and fulne eorldom,” &c. 
‘This sounds very much as if the Peterborough writer was com- 
hining in bis mind the public restoration by the Gemét and the 
personal reconciliation with the King, But in any case we cannot 
mistake the minute and local deseription given by the Biographer ; 
“Rex itaque coactus tum misericordia et satisfaction ducis . . . 
devictus quoque precibus supplicantium, redditis armie euis, cum 
duce in palatium processit, rique, paullatim defervente animi motu 
sedatus, sapientium consilio usus, duci osexdum prabuil,” Be. 
(p. 406} I hove little doubt that “redditis armis suis” means 
that Eadward returned to Godwine the arms which Golwine had 
laid at his feet (sce p. 342), the restoration of the official axe being 
tho obvious outward sign of the restoration of the office itself. Te 
may be doubted whether “sapientium consilio usue” means merely 
“following the advice of wise men,” or whether it is a technical 
expression, “carrying out the decree of the Witan.” Ina simpler 
writer I should certainly teke it in the latter sense; but the 
Biographer, if he had choaen to talk directly abont the Witan 
at all, would most likely have used some more rhetorical phrase. 
Besides we have already, in the course of the story, read in the 
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Chronicles of “wise men,” where the reference is clearly not to 
official but to personal wisdom. 


‘There is certainly something very striking in the way in which 
our narrative of this great event has to be put together from 
several independent accounts, snd in the amount of precision, even 
in very minute points, which we are able to reach by carefally 
comparing one account with ancther. It is hardly needful to 
bring together the shapes which the story takes in later writers; 
but I cannot pass by the way in which the Winchester annalist 
(p- 25) weaves the return of Godwine into the legend of Emma, 
which he places in 1043 (se above, p. 586). Eadward recalls 
Godwine at the prayer of his mother; “Precibus matris sue 
revocavit Godwinum comitem et filios ejus ab exsilio, et con- 
ceptum in cos rancorem remisit ad plenum, et singulis honores 
suos reddidit.” Selden also (Titles of Honour, pp. 525, 520) 
scoms to have confounded this reconciliation between Fadward and 
Godwine with that imaginary reconciliation soon after Eadward's 
election on which Bromton is 30 full. Ske vol. i. p. 790. 

The story adopted by some writers, ancient and modera, about 
Godvine giving his son Wulfnoth and his grandson Hakon ss 
hostages to the King, by whom they were at once handed over to 
the keeping of Duke William, I mention here only lest I should 
seem to have forgotten it. Tt is part of the story of Harold’s oath, 
which I shall discuss at large in my next volume, 


NOTE CO. p. 344- 
Tar Pronmacs oF SweceN. 


I caNNor help noticing the strange perversion of the story of 
Swegen which has been adopted by a writer generally so accurate 
as Dr. Lingard, “But to Sweyn,” he talla ua (i. 341), “Eadward 
was inexorable. He had been guilty of a most inhuman and 
perfidious murder ; and seeing himeelf alandoned by his family, be 
submitted to the discipline of the ecclesiastical canons.” ‘This seems 
to cme from Roger of Wendover (i, 491); “Rex... pristinum 
honorem restituit Godwino et fils ejus omnibus, preter Suanum, 
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qui Beornum peremerat regis [sic] consobrinum, unde, pamnitentiam 
agens, de Flandria nudis pedibus Hierosolymam petens, in redita 
suo por viam defunctus est.” This would most naturally mean 
thot Swegon sct out on his pilgrimage after the restoration of his 
family, and it might also seem to imply that the pilgrimage was an 
imposed penance. But there is no doubt that Swegen had already 
set out for Jerusalem before his father left Flanders, and the 
expressions of the best writers sccm to chow that the penance was 
altogether self-imposed. On the former point the words of the 
Abingdon Chronicle (rog2) are decisive ; “Swogen for aror to 
Hierusalem of Briege.” So Florence (1052), who also gives a hint 
on the other point; ‘“Tlle enim, ductus pamitentia, eo quod, ut 
prelibavimus, conscbrinum suum Beorn occiderat, de Flandria 
nudis pedibus Jerumlem jam adierat.” William of Malmesbury 
(ii. 200; eveabore, p. 103) does not mention the time, but says that 
he went “pro conacientia Brunonis cognati interempti.” About 
the chronology then there is no doubt, and there is no reason to 
think that the pilgrimage was other then self-imposed one. 
Swegen, in short, if great criminal, was also a great penitent, and 
it is rather hard to deprive him of that character in order to exalt 
aint Kadward and the ecclesiaatical canons. Fadward had no 
opportunity of being inexorable; Swegen’s family had no oppor- 
tunity of abandoning him ; he most likely did not need the discipline 
of the ecclesiastical canons; his own conscience had already 
Pronounced sentence upon him. It was doubtless Florence’ 
expression “poenitentia ductus” which suggested Roger's “ peni- 
tentiam agens,” and from the latter Dr. Lingard clearly got his idea 
of the ecclesiastical canons. 

‘Thierry (j. 20x) seems, contrary to the best accounta, but in 
conformity with a possible interpretation of Roger, to bring 
Swegen to the Gemét, and to make him banish himself there; 
“Tous les membres de cette famille populaire rentrément dans 
leure honours, & Vexcoption Pun seul, de Sweyn, qui y renonga 
volontairement.” Out of this view Lord Lytton (Harold, i, 106 et 
20qq.) has made a fine scene. 

The Abingdon Chronicle makes Swogen die at Constantinople ; 
Florence places his death in Lykia He sdds that he died of the 
cold—“ invalitudine ex nimio frigore contracts.” Florence, writing 
with the Abingdon Chronicle before him, could have no motive to 
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change the well-known Constantinople into the less known Lykia, 
unless he had good information that Lykia really was the place. 
But the Chronicler might very easily put Constantineple, a 
thorouglily familiar name, instead of Lykia, of which he had 
perhaps never heard. William of Malmesbury (ji, 200) bas 


quite another story; “A. Suracenis circumventus et ad mortem 








cxwsus ost 

A. close parallel to the pilgrimage of Swegen is found in that of 
Lagman (on the name sce vol. i. p. 460) King of Mun, 1075-1093 
(Munch, p. 4); “IRebellavit autem contra cum Haraldus frater 
gjus multe tempore. Sed tandem eaptus a Lagmanno, genitalibus 
et oculis privatus est, Post hee Lagmannus, penitens quod fratris 
sui oculos ernisset, sponte regnum suum dimisit, et simo crucis 
dominicee insignitus, iter Jerosolimitanum arripuit, quo et mortuus 
est.” 








NOTE DD. p. 348. 
Tun Eccrmstasticat Posrrioy oF Sricaxp. 


STIGAND, a8 m 
of Norman abuse as Godw 
degree more reasonable than abuse of Godwiue, For, though 
Stigand’s conduct seems to have in no way broken the laws of 
England, aud though it might easily have been justified by ubundance 
of English precedents, there ean be no doubt that it offended 
against the sirivt laws of the Church as understood by continental 
canonists, Of the mingled state of English feeling with regard to 
him I have spoken in several passages of the text (sce above, pp. 
348, 441, 454); 1 will here bring together some of the chief 
auth on the aubject. 
Tho offences of Stigand, as scen in the eye of the canon law, are 
thus stated hy Florence, when recording his degradation in 1070 
Stigandus Dorubernie archiepiscopus deyradatur tribus ex 
et, quia episcopatum Wintonie cum archiepi 


clit have been looked for, is as favourite an object 
himself. And abuse of Stigand is one 



































opatu 
juste possidebat ; et quia, vivente archiepiseopo Roberto, non 
solum archiepisopatam sumpsit, sed etiam ejus pallium, quod 
Cantwarie remansit, dum yi injuste ab Anglia pulsus est, in 
missarum celvbratione aliquamdiu usns est; et post a Benedicto, 
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quem sancta Romana ecclesia excommunicavit, eo quod pecuniis 
sedem apostolicam invasit, pallium accepit.” 

On Stigoné’s plurality of bishopries, an offence in which he was 
far from standing alone, William of Malmesbury, as might be 
expected, gets more rhetorical, and yet, after all, he seems to seo 
thet, as things went, there was nothing so very monstrous in it, 
‘He meutions the matter in the Gesta Regum, ii. 199 ; 

“Invasit continuo, illo [Roberto] vivente, Stigandus, qui erat 
episcopus Wintonie, archiepiscopatum Cantuariensem; infamis 
ambitus pontifex, et honorum ultra debitum appetitor, qui, spe 
throni excelsioris, episcopatum Saxonum Australium deserens, 
‘Wintoniam insederit, illam quoque cum erchiepiseopatu tenuerit.” 

But in the Gesta Pontificum (36), after a good deal of abuse, he 
gets somewhat mollified ; 

“Nonne illud belluine rapacitatis dices, quod Wintoniee episco- 
patum et Cantuarie archiepiscopatum, preterea maltas abbatias [see 
Hist. Eliens. ii, 41] solus ipse possidebat, que singula satis 
superque sufficerent alicui probo viro? Sed ego conjicio illum non 
Judicio sed errore peccaste, quod homo illiteratus (sicuti plerique ct 
pene omnes tune temporis Anglie episcopi) nesciret quantom 
dclinqueret, rem -ecclesiasticorum negotiorum sicut publicorum 
actitari existimans.” 

‘The fecling on the subject among strict churchmen comes out 
very forcibly in the words of the Abingdon Chronicler in 1053, 
when he records the foreign conseeration of Wulfwig and Leofwine: 
“On Bison geare nes nf sreebiseop on Virsuu Iande, butan 
Stigand bisceop hecld pat hisceoprice cn Cantwarabyrig on 
Christes cyrcean, and Kynsige on Eoforwie; and Leofwine and 
‘Walfwi foran ofer s# and leton hig hadian her to bisceopum.” 
I suppose all thst is meant ubout Cynesige is that he hud not yet 
received the pallium, as I do not know that any objection was ever 
made to his appointment. The Weltham vriter (De Inventione, 
¢. 16) hag an expression which in a contemporary writer would be 
still more forcible. He tells us that Harold had his minster 
consecrated by Cynesige, “quia tunc vacabat sedes Cantuarie.” 
But a hundred years later, these words may simply imply an im- 
perfect understanding of the facts, 

T have mentioned in their proper places the various Bishops who 
declined consecration at the hands of Stigand, and sought it 
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elsewhere (ace pp. 349, 450). ‘The reasons which led Walter and 
Giea to seek consecration at Rome in ro6r are very clearly at 
forth in an incidental notice of Florence under the year 1070; 
“Ambo Home a Nicolao papa ordinati sunt, quando Aldndws 
Eboracensium archiepiscopua pallium euscepit; vitabant enim s 
Stigando, qui tune archiegisoopatui Dorobernie presidebat, ordimi 
quia illum noverent non canonice pallium suscepisee.” ‘That the 
scruple wes felt by Exdward appears from Gisa’s own narratin 
(Hist. Ep. Som, p. 16); “Ego... quem rex Edwardas, lice 
vites meritis indignum, Romm direxit et a Nicola papa ordinatum 

+ - honorifice recepit.” But the most important instance of all it 
that of Saint Wulfstan (eee p. 473), on account of the distinct 
though at first sight apparently contradictory, evidence which we 
have on the subject. I think that the distinct statement of Florence 
(1062) cannot be got over. It runs thus ; 

“Consecratus est igitur episcopus a venerando Aldredo Eure 
consium archiepiscopo, eo quod Stigande Dorubernise archizpiscope 
officium episcopsle tune « domino spostolico interdictum eh 
quia, Rodberto archiopistopo vivente, archiepiscopatum muscipert 
presumpeit; canonica tamen professions preefato Dorubernens 
archiepiscopo Stigando, non suo ordinatori Aldredo, facta.’ 

‘This seems to show that, in Florence’ belief, the Legstes 
brought with them a distinct and fresh decree against Stigind 
(“officium....tunc interdictum est.” Cf. Vita Wlatani, Ang. 
Sacr. ii, 15; “Quod Cantuariensi Stigando Romanus pape 
interdixiseet officio”); that Wallotan, in ebedience to tho pap 
orders, refused consecration at the hands of Stigand, but that be 
nevertheless made canonical profession to him as the de facto 
Archbishop. Now this sccount is not s mere obiter dictum of 
Florence ; it is one of those statements of his which have 4 
controversial force. It is clearly meant as an answer to some 
other statement ; it is akin to his memorable description of 
Harold's election and coronation, in which every word disput 
of some Norman calumny. It expresses, in short, the deliberate 
conviction of a man of lotal knowledge and sound judgement. On 
the other band, the words of the Ister profession of Wulfstan to 
Lanfrane (a document which is not printed, but for a copy af 
which I have to thank Professor Stubbs) seem to deny that be had 
ever made any earlier profession at all. ‘His words are; 
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“Quo tempore ego Wulstanus ad Wigornientem Wicciorum 
‘urbem sum ordinatus episeopus, sanctam Dorobernensem ecclesiam, 
cui omnco antzesssorcs mcos constat faisco subjectos, Stigundus 
jampridem invaserat, metropolitanum ejusdem sedis vi et dolo 
expulerat, usumque pallii quod ei abstulit contempts apostolice 
sedis auctoritete temerare presumpeerat. Unde a Romanis 
pontificibus, Leone, Victore, Stephano, Nicolao, Alexandro, vocatus, 
excommunicntus, damoatus est. Ipso tamen, ut oepit, in sui 
cordis cbetinatione permansit. Per idem tempus jussa eorum 
Pontificum in Anglicam terram delat sunt prokibentium nequis 
ei episcopslem reverentiam exhiberet, aut sd eum ordinandus 
sceederet. Quo tempore Anglorum preenules, alii Romam, nonnulli 
Franciam sscrendi petebsnt ; quidam vero, ad vicinos coepiscopos 
accedebant. Ego autem Alredum Eboracensis ecclesie antistitem 
edii; professicuem tamen de canonica obedientia usque ad pre- 
sentem diem facere distuli.” 

I suspect that Wlfetan meant to say that be bad made no 
profession to Zaldred, and thet Lanfranc, or some cunning foreign 
clerk, wrapped the matter up in the folds of a subtlety which the 
English Bishop did not above half understand. A document which 
ventures to say that Stigand—and not the English people—drove 
Robert into exile could hardly be the genuine composition of the 
chosen friend of Harold. The simplicity of the saint was doubtless 
imposed upon, and his band wae set to a paper which gave a fale 
view of the case. Florence seemingly thought it his duty to puta 
counter-statement on record. 


‘The eeruples with regard to the validity of the acts of Stigand, 
especially as to the consecration of Kings, find a parallel in an age 
when we should hardly have looked for it. ‘There were people who 
had doubts as to the validity of the coronation of Charles the First 
because the unction was performed by Archbishop Abbot, who was 
still locked on ae not wholly purged from the irregularity which he 
hed brought upon himself by his famous accidental homicide. See 
Lingard, vii. 297. 
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NOTE FE. p. 357. 
Tue DeaTy oF Ear Gopwixe. 


Tux Biographer gives no details of the death of Godwine. He 
merely says (408) that he died in the year after his retara 
(‘‘reconciliatis ergo duce et ejus filiis cam rege, et omni patria in 
pacis tranquillitate conquiescente, secando post hee anno, obiit 
idem dux felicis memorie”). He then mentions the grief of the 
nation, the Earl's solemn burial in the Old Minster (‘tumulatur 
condigno honore in monasterio, quod nuncupant, veteri Wintoniz”), 
and the offerings made for the repose of his son. 

All the Chronicles mention the Earls death. The Winchester 
Chronicle, in oue of its rare entries at this time, says simply, “1053. 
Her Godwine Eorl for8ferde.” The late Canterbury Chronicle adds 
the exact dute; “1053. Her was Godwine eorl dead on xvii. Kal. 
Mai.” Peterborough adds the place of burial; “1053. Her on 
pisum geare fortferde Godwine eorl on xvii. Kal. Mai, and he is 
bebyrged on Winesastre on ealda mynstre.” But it is from the 
‘Worcester, and still more from the Abingdon Chronicler, that we 
learn the details which I have followed in the text, and on a 
perversion of which the Norman romance is clearly. founded. ‘The 
Worcester writer's account (1053) is put out of place, after eveats 
which happened later in the year. Ho tella us that the Earl was 
takea ill while he sat with the King at Winchester (“him geyfelode 
per he mid pam cynge sat on Wincesire"). The Abingdov 
Chrenicler is much fuller. He mentions the desth of Godwine 
twice. First, in 1052, he gives us the very important fact that 
the Earl begun to sicken soon after his return (see above, p. 354), 
and it is here that he makes his complaint of Godwine's spoliations 
of ely places (see above, p. 556). Under 1053 he gives the stery 
of his death. ‘The King is at Winchester at Easter, and Gudwine, 
Harold, and Tostig (‘Godwine oorl, and Harold eorl hia suns, and 
Tostig.” See p. 584 on the way of describing the two brothers) 
are vith him. He then goes on; 

“Da on obran Easter dege set he mid pam cyninege et gereorde; 
pa feringa sah he niver wid pes fotsetles sprece benumen, and 
ealre his mite; ond bine man Sa bréd into Ses kings bure, 
and Sobtan pest hit ofergin sceolde; oc hit nes na swa, sc purh- 
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wanode swa unspecende and mibtelesa for8 o8 pone Dunresdeg, 
and Sa his lif alét, and he lid per binnan ealdau myustre.” 

Florence (1053) translates this account, with the addition of 
one or two touches ; 

“Eodem anno, dum secunda paschalis festivitatia celebraretur 
feria Wintonie, Godwino comiti, more solito regi ad mensam 
assidenti, suprema evenit calamitas, gravi elenim morbo ax im- 
‘Proviso percussus, mutus in ipsa sede declinavit. Quod filii ¢jus, 
comes Haroldus, Tosti, et Gyrth videxs, illum in regis cameram 
portabaut, sperantes eum post modicum de infirmitate convales- 
cere; sed ille expers virium, quints post hac feris, miserabili 
cruciatu vita decessit, et in veteri monasterio sepultus est.” 

Iam not sure that we do not here, in our own Florence, find 
the first touches of romance, or rather the first influence of the 
romantic tales which vere doubtless already afloat in his time. 
He leaves out the mention of Godwine’s previous illness, he 
enlarges on the suddenness of the stroke, and he adds the 
“miserabilis cruciatus,” of which we bear nothing in the Chro- 
nicles, and which seems to come from the death of Harthacnut 
(see vol. i. p. 530). 





We are now fairly landed in the region of romance, The 
audden seizure of Godwine at the King’s table was in itself 
a striking event, and those who looked on Godwine with dislike 
on the ground of sacrilege or any other ground, would naturally 
look on it judgement of God. So Eadmer (4), ofter men- 
's dispute about lands with the Church of Canter- 
bury (soe above, p. 5¢9), “mala morte post brove tompus interiit.” 
This neel not mean more than what we read in the Chronicles. 
But the sudden seizure of Godwine soon grew into his sudden 
death, and his sudden death suggested the thought of that form 
of ordeal in which the guilt or innocence of the accused person 
was tested by his power of swallowing a morsel, blemed or cursed 
for the purpose. Nor was the tale of Alifred the conspirator 
against Athelstan forgotten. Alfred, according to the story 
(Will. Malus, ii. 137), was struck before the altar after his false 
oath before Popa John, and died on the third day. ‘The legend 
of Godwine appears in shapes in which both these sources can 
be recognized. According to William of Malmesbury (ii. 197), 

YOu, I. vu 
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Endword and Godwino were sitting at table discoursing about 
the King's late brother Ailfred (“orto sermone de Eliredo regis 
fratro”); Gedwine says that he believes that the King still sus- 
pects him of having had a hand in his desth (Tu, rex, ad omnem 
memoriam germiani, rugeto me vultu video quod aspicies”) ; but 
he prays God that tho morsel which he has in his hand may choke 
him (‘non patiatur Deus, ut istam offam transglutiam ”) if he had 
ever done aaything tending to Ailfred’s danger or to the King’s 
demage (‘ad ejus periculum, vel tuum incommodum”). Of course 
the morsel does choke him, and he dies then and there; he it 
dragged from under tho table by his son Harold, who is in 
attendance on the King (‘qui regi adstabst"), and is buried in the 
cathedral charch of Winchester (“in episcopata Wintonie”). The 
moral of course is not wanting—"Denm monstrasse quam sancto 
animo Godwinus servierit ;* but it is only fair to William to say 
that his infinitive mood shows that he is tolling the tale only 
as part of the Norman version of Godwine's history (see abore, 
P. 547). 

‘The Hyde writer (p. 289) tells the story in a shape which is 
still more distinetly borrowed from the story of Ailfred the con- 
spirator. ‘The acone is changed to London. Godwine secs that 
the King's mind is still kept back from a thorough reconciliation 
by the remembrance of the death of his brother (“snimadvertens 
animum regis Edwardi pro injusta fratris sui interfectione erga 
se non esse sincerum”), Ile therefore tries to win back his favour 
Ly frequent astertions of his innocence. He and the King are 
present in s church at the time of mass; Godwine, of his own 
froe will (‘‘nallo cogente, sed ipso rege cum principibus vehementer 
admirante;” compare the oath taken by the young King Henry, 
“sponte sua, nullo cogente,” Ben. Petrib. i, 294), steps forward 
to the altar, takes the chslice in his hand, and pledges himself 
by a solemn oath (“cu: ctis audientibus inaudito se juramento 
constrinxit”) that he hed had no share in the death of Zilfred. 
‘The King and the Earl then go to dinner, and the rest of the 
story is told in noorly the came way as by William of Malmesbury, 
only in a rather more impressive style, The morsel sticks in 
Godwine's throst (“buccellam ori impositam, urgente eam divino 
judicio, nec glutere potuit, nec revertere, sed in amentiam versus 
‘torribiliter cepit exspirare”). Harold, who, as in the other version, 
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is in attendance on the King (“qui servitoris officio regi sdstabat”?), 
carries him out while still breathing (“jam extremum spiritam 
trahentem, foras asportavit"). 

In Henry of Huntingdon (M. H. R. 760 B) the chief departure 
from the version of William of Malmesbury is that the death of 
#ilfred is not mentioned. ‘The sceve is removed to Windsor 
(“spad Windleshores, ubi plurimum manere solebat”); the con- 
versation at dinner between the King and the Earl turns upon 
Godwine’a supposed treasons against tho King himeelf, a aubject 
of discourse quite as strange as the death of Hlfred; Godwine 
(“gener suus et proditor, recumbens juxta eum”) seemingly volun- 
teers the remark thot he has been often falsely accused of plotting 
against the King, but that he trusts that, if there be s true and 
just God in heaven, he will make the piece of bread choke him, 
if he ever did s0 plot. The true and just God, ve are told, heard 
the voice of the traitor, who, as the chronicler charitably adds, 
“eodem pane strangulatus mortem pregustavit wtenam.” A 
shorter form of this story is found in the Lineburg Chronicle 
in Eceard, Hist. Med. Avi, i. 1344. The characters are thus 
introduced; “In den Tiden was de Koning Fdeward van Engel- 
ant den wolle sin Swager vorraden, de sat enis dages bi deme 
Koninge to deme Dische.” 

But there was something very lame in both these shapes of the 
story. Why should Eadward and Godwine choose as the subject 
of their discourse the subjects which of all subjects one would have 
thought that both of them would have wished to avoid! Why 
should either Eadward or Godwine, in the familiar intercourse 
ofthe dinner-table, {all talking either about the murder of Aiifred 
or about aay other treasonable doings of the Esrl? William and 
Henry give us no clew. Tho Hyde writer solves the difficulty, 
but im rather a desperate way. In the next stage of the legend 
tho oxplanation is much more ingeniously supplied. Some teller 
of the story lighted on an ancient legend which William of 
Malmesbury had recorded in its proper place (ii. 139), but which 
he had not thought of transferring to this. There wos another 
legend of tha days of Athelstan, telling how that King exposed 
his brother Eadwine at cea, on a false charge of conspiracy brought 
by his cup-bearer, Seven years afterwards, the cup-besrer, hand- 
ing wine to the King, slip with ono foot, recevers himeclf with 
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the other, and adds the witty remark, “So brother helps brother.” 
But King Athelstan is thereby reminded how this same man hid 
made him deprive bimeelf of the help of fis brother, and he take 
care that, however sirong he may be on his fect, he shall presently 
be shorter by the head, which had no brother to help it. This 
story (of which I have spoken in an article in Historical Essays, 
First Sories, p. r4, and kindred stories to which may be seen in 
Cox’s Aryan Mythology, i. 285) is worked into the legend of 
Godwine by Athelred of Rievaux (X Scriptt. 395), in the French 
Life of Eadward (3253 et seq. p. 127), in Roger of Wendover 
(i. 492), the Winchester Arnsla (p. 25). Thomas Rudborne's 
‘Winchester History (Ang. Sacr. i. 239), Bromton (X Scriptt. 944) 
and Knighton (K Soriptt. 2333). In all these accounts we read, 
with no difference of any importance, how, os Fadward and God~ 
wine are at table, the cup-besrer slips and recovers himself, how 
Godwine says, “So brother helps brother,” how Eadward answers, 
“So might my brother Ailfred have helped me, but for the treason 
of Godwine.” The Earl's protestations of innocence, and the 
fearful test which be offers, have now a cerlain propriety, and 
ths rest of the story follows much as in William of Malmesbury. 
‘The ball however has grown somewhat in ite rollings, and some 
characteristically strong language is put into the mouth of the 
saint. ‘Drag ont the dog” (“extrahite canem,” or “canem 
istum”) ia the King’s terse command, a3 it appears in Aithelred 
and Bromton, In the French Life this is, by a slight improve- 
ment, developed into “this stinking dog” (“treiex hors cou chen 
punoia”); while in most of the versions Esdward gues on to 
order his father-in-law to bo buried in the highway, as unworthy 
of Christian burial (“extrahite canam hune et proditorem et illum 
in quadrivio sepelite, indignus est ut Christianam haboat sepul- 
turam”). The burial in the Old Minster was, we are assured by 
Roger of Wendover, done wholly without the King’s knowledge 
(“rege id penitus ignorante”). One or two other suuller points 
may be noticed. Bromton and Knighton, like Henry of Hunting- 
don, transfer the story to Windsor, and the Winchester Annals 
more strangely transfer it to Odiham. This last version must 
lave rested on some traditional ground or other, as one of the 
manuscripts of Wace (see Pluquet, ii. 102) aleo places it at Odiham, 
Roger of Wendover and Thomas Rudberne make the King bless 
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the morsel before Godwine takes it; and the Istter mentions 
another version, according to which it was blessed hy Saint 
‘Wulfstan. The presence of the Prior of Worcester at the royal 
banquet is not accounted for. The Winchester Annals, with an 
obvious scriptaral allusion, tell us that with the morsel Satan 
entered into Godwine (“introivit in illum Sathsnas”). Lastly, 
Bromton turns the cup-bearer whose foot slips into no less a per- 
son than the Earl of the East-Angles. One wonders that the 
legend of the quarrel between Harold and Tostig was not dragged 
in here also. 

After all this, it is with some relief that one turns to honest 
‘Wace (10595), who at least bod the manliness to confess that there 
were things which he did not know ; 





“(Gwine pois remist isi, ‘Mais jo eai bien k'll s'estrangla 
Li reis en paiz le cumsenti. ‘D'un morsel ke Ii roi chigna 
Jo ne sai cumbien 1 dura, Al’ aanie 0 i mainga.” 


Such is the rise and progress of this famous legend, I venture 
to think that » better instance of the gradual growth of fiction 
in hardly to be found in the whole range of mythology. 


NOTE EF. p. 370. 
Taz Wax wirx Macerrs. 


Severat. peints of dispute are opened by Siward's expedition 
against Macbesh, In the popular story Macbeth is killed in the 
battle fought by Siward, and the immediate result is that Malcolm 
ia pat. into fall possession of the kingdom of Scotland. On the 
other hand, authentic history makes Malcolm wage a much longer 
struggle, os I have mentioned in the text. The point which ia 
left. obseure is what share the English allies of Malcolm took in 
the war after the defeat of Macbeth by Siward. 

On the other hand, a question wae raised by Mr. F. W. 
Robertson, whether the expedition of Siward had anything at all 
to do with the restoration of Malcolm. I cannot look on this 
question aa much more than a cavil; atill it may be as well to 
state the objection and the answer to it, as coming first in chrono- 
logical order, before examining the other points, 
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1, The objection brought by Mr. Robertson (Scotland under 
ter Karly Kings, i. 122, 123) against the commonly received view 
ws to the objects of Siward's expedition seems to rest on no ground 
except that, as he says, “neither the contemporary Irish annalist, 
ror the two MSS. of the Chronicle which describe the expedition 
of Siward, allude to any cause for it, or note sny result beyond 
the immense booty acquired.” “They never,” he adds, “ mention 
the name of Malcolm or of the Confessor.” Klsewhere (ii. 400) 
Hr, Robertson calls it an “ expedition which appears to have been 
directed against Macbeth on account of the protection he has 
afforded to the Norman favourites of the Confessor.” Now this 
hast explanation in a mere conjecture of Mr. Robertson's own. 
‘There is not scrap of evidence in support of it, while om the 
cther side we have the distinct statement of Florence. Florence 
tells us directly that one ebject at least of Siward’s expedition 
‘vas the restoration of Malcolm (“Malcolmum, regis Cumbrorum 
flium, ut rex juscorat, regem constituit”), He is followed, in 
nearly the came words, by the Manx Chroniclr (1035, Munch, 
p. 3). Heis confirmed also by the Durham Annals, 1054; “ Si- 
wardus fugato Macbeth posult Malcolmam regem.” Mr. Roberteon’s 
conjecture seems to me to be not only unsupported, but utterly 
improbable, There is nothing to shew that Macbeth had given 
any further offence by receiving the Norman exiles. They had 
beon allowed to go peaceably into Seotiand (see above, p. 352), and 
some of them had actually been recalled to England, That, being 
in Scotland, they fought on the Scottish side, dees not prove that 
the war was in any way weged against them. To fight on behalf 
of the side on which they found themselves for the moment was 
only the natural conduct of Normens anywhere. And besides 
all this, the whole story of these Norman exiles rests on the 
authority of Florence. It ia from him alone that wa learn that 
they took any part in the battle, or indeed thst there were any 
Norman exiles in Seotland at all. If the authority of Florence 
is good to prove these points, it is sarely equally good to prore 
the objects of the expedition. And on this point it is not merely 
the authority of Florence ; it is Florence confirmed by Simeon of 
Durham, our best authority for all Northern matiers (see X Scriptt. 
167), and by the Durham Annals already quoted. That the Chro. 
nicles are silent on some fointa, that the Peterborough Chronide 
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fs cilent altogether, will amaze no one who remembers how 
capriciously Scottish aud Northumbrian affairs are entered or 
not entered in our nations] amnele. ‘The Abingdon and Worcoater 
Chroniclers were struck with the general greatness of Siward’s 
exphoit, but the cause of Malcolm had no interest for them. The 
Peterborough Chronicler, the sworn partizan of the house of God- 
wine, did not trouble himself to take any notice of an event which 
neither enkenced the glory of Harold nor touched the intereste 
of hin own abbey, But the fact that Simeon held Florence's 
narrative to be worth copying without addition or alteration at 
once stamps its authenticity. Simeon’s approval at once sets 
aside all negative arguments, all talk about the “ misrepresenta- 
tions of Anglo-Norman writers,” whoever may be meant by that 
name. 

Mr. Burton (3. 373) seems to have no doubt about the matter. 

2. ‘The nature of Siward’s troops is well marked in the language 
of the different accounts, ‘The here and fyrd aro clearly distin- 
guished. The Worcester Chronicle (1054) says, “Her ferde Si- 
ward eorl mid miclam here on Scotland, egder ge mid sciphere 
and mid landfyrde.” ‘This Florence iranslates, ““Strenuus dux 
Northhymbroram Siwardas, juseu regis, eum equestri exercitu et 
classe valida Scottiam adiit.” Then, in describing the slaughter 
of the English, Abingdon says, “Esc feol mycel on his [Siwardes] 
healfo agBer ge Densce ge Englisee.” So Florence, “ Multi Anglo 
rum @ Danorum ceciderunt.” The Worcester Chronicle says, 
“And of his [Siwardes] huscarla and of pen cynges wurdox’ ber 
ofilegene.” I take the here, the Aovsecarls, and the equestris 
ecervitua, all to be the same thing, and I take the “Danish and 
English” of one account to snswer to the “housecarls of the Earl 
and of the King" in the other. ‘The hcusecarls were doubtless an 
“equestria exercitus” in the sense of which I spoke in vol. i. 
p. 508. They did not fight on horseback; but they, or many 
of thom, rola to hattle (we alsa vol. i. p. 241), while the levies of 
the shires no doubt for the most part welked. ‘The King’s house 
carls, we see, were wholly or mainly Englishmen, chiefly no doubt 
West-Saxons; those of the Earl would doubtless be Danes in the 
sense of being inhabitants of the Denalagu, some porhaps in the 
sense of being actually adventurers from Deamark, ‘The houco- 
carle now clear'y take the place of the old comitatus ; the stress of 
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the battle now falls mainly on them, just as of old it fell on the 
noble youths who fought around Bribtnoth (eee vol. i pp. 86, 
272, 444). So, on the Scottish side, we read in the Worcester 
Chronicle that Siward “feaht wi Scotts... and ofsloh eall pet 
per betet was on pam lende.” ‘The special mention of the Normans 
comes from Florence ; “ Multis millibus Scottoram, et Nortmannis 
omnibus, quorum supra fecimus mentionem, occisis.” The Ulster 
Annulist (Johnstone, 69; OConor, Rer. Hib. Seriptt. iv. 334) 
speaks of this battle as “ proelium inter viros Albanie et Saxones” 
He even undertakes to give us the numbers of the slain, three 
thousand on the Sevttish side, and fifteen hundred “Saxons.” So 
the Annels of Loch Cé, i. 52, which add the death of “Dolfina 
mac Finntair” on the English side; see p. 371. 

3. That Siward lost a son in the battle is asserted by the Abing- 
don Chronicler and by Florerce ; but they do not give his name. 
‘The Worcester writer is more express, Among the slain were 
wun Osbarn and his sweoster sunu Sihward.” The story of 
Siward asking about his son's wounds is told, and well told, by 
Henry of Huntingdon (M. H. B. 760 A) and Bromton (X Scriptt. 
946). But Henry carries back the story to tho year 1052, and 
both he and Bromton conceive Osbeorn Swaz, as Bromton calls 
him, to have died in an earlier expedition in which his father had 
no share. Siward, hearing a satisfactory report. of the manner of 
hia son's death, goes in person and avenges him (“Siwardus igitur 
in Scotiam proficiscens, regem bello vieit; regaum totum destruxit, 
destrictum sibi subjugevit”), If there is any meaning in this wild 
exaggeration, the subjection of Scutland to Siward must mean the 
establishment of Siward’s kinsman Malcolm as King. But it is 
hard to make the story of Osbeom's death and Siward’s inquiries 
fit in with the fact that Osbeorn died in a battle in which Siward 
himself was present. According to the anslogies of Maldon and 
Seulac, the Earl, his son, end his nephew would stand near 
together in the fight, and there would be no need of messengers 
to tell Siward of the manner of Osbeoru's death, 

Bromton has also preserved ancther tradition about the desth of 
Osbeorn, which is palpably mythical as it stands, but which seems, 
in commen with several other hints, to point to a strong feeling of 
disaffection towards Siward as rife in Northumberland. Siward 
goes into Scotland, leaving Csbeorn as his representative in hie 
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earldom. After his victory he hears that the Northumbrians have 
revolted and killed his eon. He then, in his wrath, performs on 
exploit like that of Roland in the Pyrenees (““Siwardus inde iratus 
in scopulo adhue patente cum securi percussit”); ho gives Scot- 
land to Donald (inaccurately for Malcolm), and returns to Northum- 
berland to take 2 stern vengeance on his enemies (‘patriam rediit 
et inimicos suos in ore gladii percussit "), 

Shakespers, it must not be forgotten, confounds Sivard’s son 
Osbeorn with his nephew the younger Siward, unless indeed he 
thought that Siward was surname, and that “young Sivard” was 
the proper description of the son of old Siward. The description 
of Macbeth’s wife as “Lady Macbeth” looks like it. 

4. Asto the result of the battle, there can be no doubt. Mae- 
beth was defeated, but not killed. But the false account followed 
by Shakespere is as old as William of Malmesbury. He spesks 
(ii. 196) of “Siwardus Northimbrensium [comes], qui juseu ejus 
[Edwardi] cum Scotorum rege Macbetha congresus, vita reguoque 
spoliavit, ibidemque Malcolmum, filium regis Combrorum, regem 
instituit.” It is singular that William should have fallen into 
an error which not only contradicts tho earlier authorities, but 
which has been avoided by many writers much lster and more 
carcless than himself. The agreement on this head is complete. 
The escape of Macbeth is implied in the words of the Worcester 
Chronicle (“Siward .. . fasht wi8S Scottas and ajlymde pone kyng 
Macheo%en”) and of Florence (“illum fugavit"); and it is still 
plainer in the Abingdon version (“Siward ... mycel wel of Beot- 
tam gesloh, and hig aflymde, and s cing atbarst”) and in the 
Biographer (‘rex Scottorum nomine barbarus . . . a Siwardo duce 
usque ad internecionem pone suorum devictus et én obscwnam 
fugam ett versus.” p. 416), ‘The story in Henry of Huntingdon 
and Bromton, as we have seen, speaks only of a victory over 
Macbeth, not of his death. Fordun (v. 7) is equally clear. He 
quotes and rejects William of Malmesbury’s account, and tells us 
that Macbeth “‘partibus subito relictis australibus boreales petiit, 
ubi terrarum angustis anfractibus et silvarum abditis tutius spe- 
rabat se iueri” He adds that the Scots, unwilling to fight against 
Maleolm, fled at the first sound of the trumpet, quite another 
picture from the bard fought fight spoken of by the Englich ond 
Trish writers, 
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§. The distinct statement of Florence that Siward made Malcolm 
King (“regem constituit”) does not seem to me to be at all contra- 
dicted by the facts that the war lingered on eeveral years, and that 
Malcolm was not solemnly crowned at Scone till after the death of 
the competitor who succeeded Macbeth. The result of the battle 
doubtless was that Maleolm was acknowledged King of Scots by 
the English King, by his own English subjects in Lothian, and by 
the southern parts of Scotlsnd proper (‘partes australes™ in 
Fordan just above). But the war still went on in the North, in 
Macbeth’s own under-kingdom, It is worth notice that Florence 
in satisfied with the practical expression of Fadward’s supremacy— 
“ub rex jusserat, regem constituit.” But Roger of Wendover 
(i. 493), in whose time the homage of Scotland was becoming a 
matter of debate, is more special and more feudal in his language. 
He improves the statement of Florence into “rex regnum Scotize 
dedit Malcolmo, Cumbrorum regis filio, de 90 tenendum.” 

6. The remaining events of the war I have described in the text. 
Our accounts are very meagre, but there can be little doubt that 
Malcolm continued to be powerfully upheld by English help under 
‘Tostig, the successor of Siward. ‘That such was the case is dis- 
tinctly affirmed Ly Exdward’s Biographer (416), Uhough, as usual, 
he wraps his story in such a cloud of words that we cannot make 
out much as to time, place, or circumstance. Macbeth, the King 
whos: barbarous name he cannot write or remember, was first 
(“primum”) defeated by Siward, then by Tostig. ‘Secundo, 
ducatum agente duce Tostino, quum eum Scotti intentatum habe- 
rent, et ob hoe in minori pretio habitum, latrocinio potius quam 
bello sepius lacesserent; incertum genus hominum, silvisque 

~potius quam campo, fage quoque magis fidens quam audacie 
virili in preelio, tam prudeati astutia quam virtute bellica et hostili 
expeditione, cum salute suoram predictus dux sttrivit, ut cum 
rege corum dclegerint ei regique Hdwardo mogis scrvire quam 
rebellare, id quoque per datas obsides ratum facere.” He then 
formally declines to go further into the matter. The meaning of 
the passage is by no means clear, Indeed I do not feel certain 
whether the Biographer has not confounded Macbeth and Malcolm. 
Te is hard to conceive aay time when Macbeth can have given 
hosteges; Malcolm may have done so on his first appoint- 
ment, or it is possible, though we have no other account of it, that 
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Malcolm's raid in 1061 may have been avenged by a Scottish expe- 
dition on the part of Tostig (see p. 467). The Biogrepher's authority 
‘on these matters, which he seems purposely to slight, is far from 
being so great as it ie when he is dealing with those affairs of the 
court which went on under lis own eye. Still his account shows 
that a Scottish war of somo sort or other, whether against Mac- 
both or agains: Malcolm, went on under Tostig as well as under 
Siword, 

‘The sworn brotherhood again between Tostig and Malcolm (see 
pp. 39%, 467) can hardly have any other reference than to a joint 
war against Mscbeth, There is slso 8 statement in Fordun (¥. 8), 
which, though utterly confused as it stands, may probably help us 
to an important fact. Fordun clesrly conceived Siward as still 
waging war in Scotland after the battle of ro34, for he deseribes 
him as being summoned back by Eadward to help in the war 
against Gruflyéd, after the destruction of Hereford in ros (“Hoc 
statin Siwardus, postquain « suv rege per certum audierat vun- 
cium, confestim jussus domi rediit, nequaquam ulterius Muleolmo 
ferre presidium rediturus”), Now Siward died in 1035, before 
the war in Herefordshire began ; but, if we read Tostig instead of 
Siward, a summons to the Welsh war is in every way likely. 

Fordun, though he preserves the faci of Macbeth’s escape from 
tho battle of 1034, confounds thet battle with the boitle of Lum- 
fanan in 1058, and places thom together in 1056, on December 
sth (v. 7). Nevertheless he makes (¥. 8) the batile to have hap- 
pened at the sme time as Cruffydil’s destruction of Hereford in 
1055. But Siward’s battle is fixed by the English Chronicles to 
1054, and the battle in which Macbeth died is equally fixed by the 
Irish Chronicles to 1038. So the Ulster Annels; “ Macbeath filius 
Finrliachi, supremus rex Albanie, occisus est # Malcolmo filio 
Donnchadi in pratio.” (See also Robertson, i. 123; Burton, i. 
373.) The successor of Macbeth is called by Fordun (v, 8) “suus 
[Moshabei] conobrinus, uomine Lulach, cognomine Fatuus.” Ti- 
gernach calls him “Lulscus rex Albanim,” and fixes his death, 
which was “per dolum,” to r0g8. The Ulster Annals call him 
“Mio Gil Comgen” (see Robertson, i, 120). Mr. Burton (i. 374) 
calls him a son of Gruach. ‘The coronation of Malcolm comes from 
Fordun (¥. 9). Cf, O’Conor's note on the Ulster Annals, Rer, Hib, 
Soriptt. iv. 338 
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NOTE GG. pp. 376, 419. 


‘Tne Missiox or Eaurrzp anp rue Rerumy oF THE 
Zmeune Eapwarp. 


Gur sources of knowledge with regard to Bishop Ealdred’s ni: 
sion to the Imperial court curiously illustrate the occasionslly 
deficient nature of our authorities, and the way in which ene 
writer fills up gaps in another. The mission of Haldred in 1054 
and the return of the Htheling in 1037 are both of thom distindly 
recorded in our national Chronicles. ‘They are indeed much mre 
than recorded; each event finds at lesst one Chronicler to dvell 
upon it with special interest. But from the Chronicles alone we 
should never find out that there waa any connexion between the 
two events. The coming of the £theling is recorded by the Peter- 
borough writer, and it attracts the special attention of his Wor 
cester brother, who bursts into song on the occasion. But there is 
not word in either to connect hia coming with the German mis- 
sion of Faldred, About thet mission the Peterborough writar is 
silent, just as he is silent about the Scottish war of Siwanl. 
Abingdon (1054) records Ealdred’s journey, but says only, “On 
pam ylan geare ferde Esldred biscop ut ofer aé into Sexlanie, 
and weard ber mid mycelre arwartiesse underfangen.” From 
thie account wo might guess, but wo could do no more than gus, 
that Ealdred went in some public character, The Worcester writer 
ie naturally fuller on the doings of bis own Bishop; still what 
chiefly occupies his attention is the “mickle worship” with which 
Ealdred was received by the Emperor, the long time that he was 
away, and the arrangements which he made for the discharge of his 
duties during his absence (se p. 379). Tle does indeed tell us that 
Ealired went on the King’s errand ; but he does not tell us what 
the King’s errand was, any more than he did in recording Ealdred’s 
earlier mission to Rome in 1049. His words are; “ Dees ilcan geres 
for Aldred biscop to Colne ofer ss, pres kynges cerende, and wear 
per underfangen mid mycclan weorSscipe fram pam casere, sad 
per he wunode wel neh an gér; and him geaf egter peneste, ges 
Diseop on Colone and se essere.” So William of Molmesbuy 
(Vit. S. Wist. Ang. Sacr, ii, 249) looks on the objects of the em- 
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bassy as best summed up in the Herodotean formula citi of Atyw, 
Ealdred goes to the Wmperor, “quedam negotia, quorum eogni- 
tionem caussa non flagitat, compositurus.” But he bas much to 
tell us about Ealdred’s reception by the Emperor (quam in Impe- 
rotorim Auguste dignationis oculis invenisset gratiam, aliquot ibi 
dierum continustione laborum suorum accepit pausam”), and still 
more about tho presents which he received. As the biographer of 
‘Wolfstan, he could not fail to tell us about two service-books in 
which Wulfstan was deeply interested (se p. 470) and which 
Ealdred now received as s present from the Emperor. In his 
history he does apeak of an embaaxy to bring abont the return of 
the Aitheling, but he sltogether misconceives the circumstances 
(eee p. 379); he makes no mention of Ealdred, and he fancies that 
the embassy went direct to Hungary (‘‘rex Edwardus.. . . misit sd 
regem Hunorum,” ii, 298). It is from Florence, and from Florence 
only, that wo get » complete and accurste filling up of all our gaps. 
He tella us, under rog4, “Aldredus Wigorniensis episcopus . .. 

i regis fungitur legatione ad Imperstorem, a quo 
simul et ab Herimanno Coloniensi archipresule magno susceptus 
honore, ibidem per intagram annum mansit, et regis ex parte 
Imperatori suggessit ut, legatis Ungariam missis, inde fratruelem 
sunm Eadwardum, regis videlicet Eadmundi Ferrei Lateris filium, 
reducoret, Angliamque yenire faceret.”. We now know what the 
King’s errand was on which Ealdrod wos sent, and, knowing that it 
was to bring back the Aitheling, we might guess for ourselves why 
the Ztheling was to be brought back. But Florence afterwards 
expressly tells us this also, under the year 1057; “Decreverut 
enim rex Mum post te regui heredem coustituers.” 

The reforms which Esldred’s study of the ecclesiastical founda 
tions in Germany enabled him to make in England come from 
the local historian of York; “Multa que ad honestatem eccle- 
sinsticee observantim, multa que ad rigorem occlosiasticee discipline 
pertinent, audivit, vidit, et _memorim commendavit, quee postea in 
ecclosiis Anglorum obeorvari fecit.” (1. Stubbs, X Seripti. r701.) 
Compare the remarks on the good discipline of the German 
churches made by the Waltham writer (se p. 452 and below, 
Note RR), I suspect that among his reforms is to be reckoned 
the introduction of the Lotharingian discipline, or something like 
it, at York and Southwell At Beverley it would seem to have 
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been introduced by his predecessors, Soc T. Stubbe 1704 
“Terrie multas de suo proprio emit, et cas ecclesia sus adjit 
et de quibusdam prcbendas apud Suthwell focit, et refectoris uli 
canonici simul veseerentur, unum Eboraci alteram Suthvelx 
statuit, Nam refectoriam et dormitorium Beverlaci a pred:ce 
soribus suis Alfrico et Kinsio incepta fuerant, sed ipse perfect « 
pomesionibus ampliavit et consuetudinibus melioravit.” 

That Esldred had Abbot Jlfwine for his companion in thi 
embassy (see p. 370), I infer from a remarkable entry = 
Domerday (208) which can have no other meaning. Lan! it 
‘Huntingdonshire is said to have been granted by Eadward ‘Sanco 
Benedicto de Ramesy, propter unum servitium quod sbi 
Alwinus fecit ei in Sexonia.” I can conceive no other servis 
in Saxony which Hlfwine could have rendered to the King, save 
share in Esldred’s mission to “Sexland.” 2ifwine’s forme 
mission to Rheims is not to the purpose, as no geography can pt! 
Rheims in Saxony. Nor do I understand the remark of Sir Hey 
Ellis (i. 306), that wo have here “an allusion to the Confesor? 
residence abrond before he came to the throne” What deains 
hud Eadward with Sexory in those days? The only difficulty 
ie that the local historia of Ramsey, who is very full on tle 
doings of Alfwine, and who speaks of his going to Kheims, 5 
nothing of his embassy to Kiln, But the silence of this write 
has equally to be explained on any other view of the “ servitiun it 
Saxonia” 

‘One would like to know a little more than we do about tk 
sojourn of the Aithelings in Hungary, the course by which the 
came thither, and the position which they hold there, I mentinel 
in vol. i. p. 413 that Adam of Bromen takes them to Rusis 
There is also @ most singular passage in what Professor Stable 
calls the “Legal Appendix” of Roger of Howden (ii, 236 0! bi 
edition); “Inte prefatus Eadmundus [Ferreum-latus sc.) bebo! 
quemdam filium Eadwarlum nomine, qui mox, patre motu 
timore regis Cnati aufagit ad regnum Dogorum, quod nos mits 
vocomus Russiam. Quem rex terrm Malescldus noming tt 
cognovit quis esset, honeste retinuit.” Professor Stubbs =) 
(lxxxvi,), “Other copies have Rugorum, others Hunnorum, fot! 
which perhaps our author freely translated Dogorum 2% 
Hundorum, [Was the word dog in use so exrly !}. .. . The pests? 
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is generally explained of Stephen King of Hungary, but it is 
surely very obscure. Is there confusion with Glodoscale prince of 
the Wends}” Itis plain that to get from Sweden into Hungary 
they must have gore through some of the Slavonic yarts of 
Europe, either Russian, Polish, or Wendisb. Roger, it will be seen, 
leaves cut Eadmund, and makes Eadward able to act for himeelf. 
So William of Malmesbury (ii fo) saya of the two children, 
“Hunorom regem petierunt.” That they reached Hungary safely 
is plain, but we do net hear what became of their mother Esldgyth, 
or whether they were eccompanied by any English attendants, or 
whether they kept up any kind of intercoure with England, 
Eadmund must bave died young; at least this seems to Le implied 
by William of Malmesbury (ji. 180), who says that the children 
resched Hungary “ubi, dum benigne aliquo tempore habiti sunt, 
majér diem obiit.” (“ Processu temporis ibidem vitam finivit,” says 
Florence, 1017). 

William of Malmesbury also makes Eadward marry a sister of 
the Queen of the Hungarians. That is, I suppose, the meaning of 
his words, “minor Agathsm regine scrorem in matrimonium 
accepit.” T have not found, in uch German and Hungarian 
writers as I have been able to refer to, eny mention of Eadward’s 
marriage, or indeed of his sojourn in Hungary st all. But there 
is no doubi that the wife of Ssint Stephen, who was reigning in 
Hungary when the Atthelings came there, and who died in 1038, 
was Gisla, called by the Hungarians Keisla, a sister of the Emperor 
Honry the Second. Sec Exkehard, sp. Pertz, vi. 192} Sigebert, 
Chron. roro (ap. Partz, vi. 354); Annelista Saxo, 1002, 1092 
(Pertz, vi. 650, 682) ; Thwrocz, Chron, Hung. ii. 30 (Scriptt. Rer. 
Hung. 96). Her sister would therefore be a sister of the sainted 
Emperor himself, whose Imperial reign lasted from rorg to 1024. 
A tister of Henry and Gisls could hardly fail to be many years 
older than Eadward, ond we might have expected to find some 
rocord of taemarriage, whereas wo do not even fird any sister of the 
Emperor Henry available for the purpose, ‘There ean bo no doubt 
that Agatha was not sister, but a more distant kinswoman 
of the Emperor, most probably « niece. ‘The poem in the Worcester 
Chronicle (1057) says more vaguely, “He begeat paos Caseres maga 
seo wes Agathes gehsten ;” and so again in the later 
1067, “Hire [Margaret's] modor cyan ga to Heinrice 
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Casere, pe hefie anwald ofer Rome.” Florence (1017) says more 
distinctly, “Eodwardus Agatham, filiam germani Jmperatoris 
Heiarici, in matrimonium accepit.” Mr. Thorpe, in his note oa 
the passage in Florenee, following Suhm, makes her the daugkter 
of the Emperor's brother Bruno, who was Bishop of Augebarg from 
1ooy to 1029 (Amn. Aug. ap, Perts, iii 124, 125). The local 
Annals speak of him as “beat memorim ;” but he seems to have 
beon o turbulent prelate, and a great thorn in the side of hi: 
Imperial brother. See Ekkshard, ua; Arnold de Sancto Em- 
meramme, ii, 57 (ap. Perlz, iv, 571); Adalbold, Vit, Hen. IL « 
24 (ap. Perts, iv. 689); Adalbert, Vit, Henr. II. 20 (ap. Pertz, iv. 
Bog, 811). If this genealogy be correct, later English royalty 
is connected with the Old-Sazon stock in an unlooked-for way. 

Orderie haa a more amazing version than all. He makes (70x D) 
the Aitheling marry the daughter of Solomon, and receive the 
kingdom of Hungsry as her dower. He distinetly calls Eadward 
‘King of the Huns ; “ Hee [Margarita] aimirum filis fait Eduardi 
regis Hunorum, qui fuit filius Edwundi cognomento Irneside, 
fratris Edusrdi regis Anglorum, et exsul conjugem sccopit cam 
regno filiam Salomonis regis Huncrum.” thelred of Rievsux 
also, though ho dose not go quite so far as this, clearly looked on 
Eadward as having married a Hungerian and not a German wife. 
‘He spoake (X Seriptt. 349) of his daughter Margaret as “‘de semine 
regio Anglorum ot Hungariorum oriunda.” 

‘The delay in the arrival of the Hitheling (see pp. 380, 417) was 
most probably caused by the wars between the Empire and the 
Hungarian Kings who suecesded Stephen. Besides the war with 
Andrew mentioned in the text, Henry the Third bed an earlier 
‘Hungerian war, which was waged against the ueurper Ouban on 
behalf of Peter the predecemor of Andrew, by whom Peter was 
blinded. Seo Lambert, 1041-1046. On the relations between 
Henry, Andrew, and Conrad of Bavaria, see Hermann Contr. 1053 
(ap. Pertz, v. 133), whose account, a usual, it is not easy to 
reconcile with the Hungarisn traditions preserved by Thwrocz. 
But there must be something wrong when Lappevberg (517) says, 
“Wabracheinlich verzigerte die zwischen dem Kaiser umd dem 
Kénig Andreas von Ungarn damale aasgebrochene Febde, sowie 
der Tod dea Letztern, und bald darsuf der des Kaisers, die 
Ansfithrang dieses Planes.” The Emperor died in 1056; but 
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Andrew, who began to reign in 1047, dil nob die till 1060 or 1061, 
when he fell in hattle against his brother Bela, three or four years 
after the return and death of Eadward in 1057. See Thwroce, 
Rer. Hung. Scriptt, 108-112 ; Lambert, ro61. 


NOTE HH. p. 387. 
‘Tus svrrosen Exarry nerweex Hanowp axp Torrico. 


‘Tare is absolutely nothing in any trustworthy writer to lead us 
to believe that there was any kind of quarrel between Harold and 
his brother Tostig before the Northumbrian revolt in 1065. We 
have seen (p. 384) that Tostig’s appointment to his earldom had, 
‘to say the least, Harold's active concurrence, and we shall see the 
two brothers acting as gealous fellow-workers in tho grout Welsh 
war, Even at the time of the revolt, we shall find Harold doing 
all that he could to reconcile Tostig with his enemies. But the fact 
that the resulé of that revolt mado Tostig an enemy of his brother 
seems to have taken possession of the minds of legendary writers, 
and a myth bas grown up on this eubject alin to tho other myths 
which have attached themselves to so many parts of the history of 
Godwine and his house. 

‘The earliest form of the legend seems to be that which it takes 
in Athelred (K Script. 394). Tho King and Godwine are 
sitting at dinner—everything seems to happen when the King and 
Godwine are sitting at dinner—the two boys (“pueri adhuc”) 
Harold and Tostig are playing before them, when suddonly the 
game becomes rather too rough (“‘amarius quam expetebat ludi 
suavitas”), and the play is changed into a fight. Harold then, 
the stronger of the two, seizes his brother by the hair, throws him 
on the ground, and is well-nigh throttling him, when Tostig ia 
luckily carried off, The King turns to his father-in-law, and asks 
him whether he sees nothing more in all this than the sports or 
quarrels of two naughty boys. The unealightened mind of the Earl 
can seo nothing more, But tle saint takes the occasion to prophesy, 
and he foretells the war which would happen betweon the two 
brothers, snd how the death of the one would be avenged by the 
death of the other. 

Yor. Tt. xx 
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‘This story is at all evente well put together, and it makes « rey 
fair piece of hogiology. It is however some objection to it tht 
neither Harold nor Tostig could have been a mere boy at any tine 
after Eadward’s accession. It might be too much to thiak thi 
the anthor of the French Lifo saw this difficulty, but at any rate k 
changes the “pueri sdhuc” of Athelred into “‘juvenceus pra 
hardiz” (3140). Otherwise he tells the story in exactly the sm 
vay, only ealarging with a little more of Homeric precision on th 
details of the violence done by Harold to his brother. But ue 
story, like other stories, soon grew, and there is another version 
it, much fuller and much more impossible, which firet appears 
‘Henry of Huntingdon (M. H. B. 761 A), and afterwards in Rog 
of Wendover (i. 507) and Bromton (948). ‘The tale is now tau 
forred to the year 1064, when Harold and Tostig were the two ins 
men in the kingdom, when Harold was probably the underst! 
succe:sor to the crown, when he was at any rate in all the gloy 
his victories over Grufydd, The two brothers are described 
being at enmity, because, though Tostig was the elder brother 
‘Harold was tho greater personal favourite of the King (“invilix 
Hamque et odii fomitem ministraverat, quod, quum Tosti ipr 
primogenitus easet, arctins a rege frater suus diligeretur”). I nel 
hardly say how utierly the real position of the two brothers is ber 
reversed. The King is dining at Windsor, where Harold acts 
cup-bearer. Tostig,” seeing the favour enjoyed by his. brotk 
cannot keep himself back from pulling his hair (‘non potot 
cohibere menus a cesarie fratris”), In Henry's account Havll 
seems to bear the insult quite patiently; but in the version of Rugs 
of Wendover he not unnaturally lifts Tostig up in his arms ani 
throws him violently on the floor (“in pavimentum truculenter 
projecit”). On this the King's thegns (“milites”) rash together 
from all quarters, and put an end to the strife between tht 
renowned warriors (“‘bellatores inclitos ab invicem diviserunt 
‘The King now foretelle the destruction of the two brothers, but it 
this version he of course foretells it assomething which is to bappet 
speedily; “Rex perniciem eoram jam appropinquare praedixit, ¢ 
iram Dei jam non differendam.” It is here that both Henry ax 
Roger, and Bromton also, bring in that general complaint of tht 
wickedness of the sons of Godwine which I have quoted elsewher 
(see ebove, p. 552). Tostig now hastens to Hereford, wher 
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‘Harold was preparing 0 great feast for the King; he there kills all 
his brother’s servants, cuts them in pieces, mixes their blood 
and flesh with the wine, ale, and mesd which was made ready 
for the fess, and sends » message to tho King thot ho need 
not bring any salted meat with him, as he will find plenty of 
flesh ready at Hereford. On this Esdward seuds Tostig into 
banishment. 

‘The one faint glimmering of truth in all this ecoms to be that 
the authors of the legend were clearly aware that in 1064 the 
earldom of Herefordshire was in the hands of Harold. R. Higden 
(Polychronicon, lib. vi. Gale, ii. 281) tells the story in nearly the 
same words as the earlier form, but he places it in 1056: Knighton 
(2333) seemingly does the same, though he copies the words of 
his story from the version which makes the disputanta only 
naughty boys. M. de Bonnechoso: (ii. 116, 118) seems to believe 
the whole story, and he makes it a subject of grave political 
reflexions, Mr, Woodward (History of Wales, p. 214) thinks that 
the cannibal doings of Tostig arise from some confusion with the 
doings of Caradoc at Portskowet (sco p. 486). This is possible, 
but the details of the story belong to the province of comparative 
mythology. They appear ogain in tho woll-lknown Soottish logond 
of the Dougiss larder. 

Tt hae sometimes struck mo that a good deal of this talk io due 
to an exaggerated misunderstanding of one or two passages in the 
Biographer, where his classical vein has led him into rather wild 
flights, ‘The war between brother and brother—the war, of course, 
of Stamfordbridge—reminds him of all the ancient tales of wars 
and quarrels between brothers. He twice (pp. 414, 424) breaks 
out into vere upon the subject, aud in both cases the Theban 
legend, the war of Eteoklés and Polyncikés, not unnaturally pre- 
sents itself. But he also (v. 834) talks about Cain and Abel, and, 
by a still more unlucky allusion, about Atreus and Thyestés. 
Having once got hold of these names, he goes on to tell their 
whole atory. He personifien discord between brothers, and thua 
apostrophizes the evil genius ; : 

“Priscis note satis tua sic contagia ludis. 
Tnvilus hic prolis fraternw feels Thyseios 
‘Prandin dat fratri depaste corpore nati.” 
Here, it strikes me, is quite raw material enongh for a legend- 
xxr2 
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maker. The word “ludin” may have suggested the “pueri b- 
dentes” in Aithelred, and I have very little doubt that the mentin 
of Thycatte (who, by the waz, io made to change parte with Atrett) 
suggested the cannibal preparations of Tostig at Hereford. 





In several of these stories we see the abiding mistake of 
thinking that Tostig was the elder brother. In some of them 
wo also see the notion, which turns up in several ober quartex 
thot Harold was the King’s personel favourite and attendant, iis 
« dapifer,” “ pincerna,” “major domus," or something of the kisd. 
It is possible thst Harold in his youth, during the first year or 
two of Eadward’s reign, may have held some sueh function, which 
may account for the tradition, a tradition which is preserved in 
an independent shape by the Hyde writer (see p. 80, note 2). 
But the notion that Tostig was the elder brother (see above, 
p. 560) has led to far graver misrepresentations. The enmity 
of Tostig towards Harold, which really arose out of the rewlt 
of Northumberland, gets mixed up with perverted accounts of 
Herold’s election to the kingdom, Orderic (492 D) seems to hive 
fancied that Tostig was not only the eldest son of Godwine, but 
thet Tostig, and not Harold, suceceded his father in the Wat- 
Saxon carldom, and that by hereditary right (“patria consulates 
quem Tosticus, quia major natu erat, longo tempore sub Edaayi 
rege jam tenuerat”). On Harcld’s election as King, Tostig begins 
to reprove his brother for his usurpation and oppressions (“adver 
tens Heraldi fratris ruil preevalere facinus et regnum Anglie veils 
gravari oppressionibus egre tulit”); Harold accordingly deprives 
him of hia carldom and banishes him. The strangest thing of 
Il ig that William of Malmesbury, who, in the proper plce 
(ii 200), gives a very fair account of the Northumbrian revit, 
and one highly favourable to Harold, should afterwards (iii. 252) 
represent Harold as banishing Tostig after his accession. Aer 
Eedward's death, he says, “perstitit in incapto Haroldus ut 
fratrem exlegaret.” Tt is however just possible that William 
may mean only that Harold persisted in keeping his brother in 
banishment, that he would not listen to any requests for his 
restoration, though we de not hear of any such being msde. 
Snorro (Johnstone, 192, 193; Laing, iil. 77, 78) makes Toss 
tho eller brother, the head earl of the kingdom, and the cen 
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mander of the King’s armies, Harold, the youngest brother, is 
Eadward’s personal favourite, he is always about him, and— 
having seemingly supplanted Hugolin the Frenchman—he has 
the care of all his trensures, Here again the real position of 
the two brothers is amusingly transposed, On Harold's election 
as King, Tostig, who had himself hoped for the crown, is much 
displeased, and has sharp words with his brother. Harold of 
course refuses to give up the crown, and, fearing the ability and 
popularity of Tostig, he deprives him of his command of the army 
and of his precedence over other Earls, Tostig, unwilling to be 
the subject of his brother, leaves the country of his own free will 
and goes to Flanders. Saxo (207) is one degree less wild, in 
so far as he understands that Harold was the elder brother. In his 
version, after Harold's election, his younger brothers generally 
(“ minores Godovini fli majorem perosi")—Gyrth and Leofwine 
no doubt as well as Tosiig—envious of their brother's election and 
unwilling to aubmit to his authority, leave the country and seck 
for help broad. 

It ia reedless to point out how, in all these versions, the chro- 
nology is altered, as well as tho whole cirvumatanees of the story, 
in order to represent Harold as the oppressor of his brother. 
But it should be remarked that these ealumnies are of a wholly 
different kind from the calumnies which speak of an early quarrel, 
and that the two in effect shut out one another. In the versions 
of Orderic, Saxo, and Snorro, the exmity between the brothers 
does not begin till after Harold's election to the kingdom, 

It may bo some refreshment to wind up with the amusing 
version of Peter Langtoft, who, by the way, seems to have thought 
that Godwine waa still alive in 1065 Ho at least has no spite 
against Harold; ho even (p. 64 Hearne) tells the story of the 
murder of Gospatric, the blame of which he ventures to lay on 
the Lady Eadgyth (“My hoke. .. sais pe quene Egyn, pe blame 
suld scho bere”); he then goes on; 

= Tostus of Cumtirland retted Godwyn per tille 
‘Tostus of Cumbirland he waa chefe justine, 
Ageyn Jo erle Godwyn he gert sette assise. 
Gospatsikels dede on Godwyn wild he venge, 
‘Hrrald souht Tostus, to leue pat ilk challenge. 
‘He praied him for laf, in pes lat him be atille, 
‘And kimse and be gode frende ia luf and in» wille. 
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‘Toatus wild aot loue, bot held on his manace, 
And Harald tened withallo, of ond he did him chacs.” 


NOTE IL. p. 308 
Airmmstax, Brsuor or Hennrosp. 


Proresson Sunes places the consecration of Athelstan in 
1012, This seems to be the right year, bocause in that year we 
find his first signature (“ ¥elstanus episcopus,” Cod. Dipl. vi 
163), a8 well ne the last signature (Cod. Dipl. iii. 357) of his pre 
deceesor Athulf—he seems always to uso this contracted form 
‘At first sight this date seems inconsistent with a document in 
Cod. Dipl iv. 234, one to which I have already referred for another 
purpose (ace above, p. 579), in which “ Epelstan bisceop” is said 
to have bought Isnds in Worcestershire of Lootric—perbaps the 
famous Earl while still a private man in his father's lifetime— 
the purchase of which was witneasel by the two Archbishops 
Ailfheah ond Wulfstan. Now Ailfheab, who was taken captive 
in September 1011 (see vol. i. p. 353), cam neither have on- 
secrated Aithelstan in 1012 nor yet have witnessed a purchase 
made by him in thet year. The transaction spoken of in the 
document must belong to an’ earlier time. But the document 
itself was not written till long after. Many yeers after the 
purchase (“sfter pysan manegum gearum”)—at some time between 
the accession of Gnut and the death of Ealdorman Leofwine— 
‘Wolfitan and bis son Walfrie tried to disturb Aithelstan in its 
posession, but @ compromise was come to in the Scingemst of 
Wercestorshire, in which Leofwine, Hakon (see above, p. 579). 
and Leofric were present, 

‘The explanation doubtless is that, in a deed drawn up so long 
after, Athelstan is spoken of by a title which belonged to him 
thea, but which did not belong to him at the time of the purebase. 
‘As for his consecration in xorg, there seems to be no evideace 
as to the consecrator, but it conld not have been lfheab. 

Bishop HEthelotan is mentioned in Domesday 1&5, where wr 
read of lands at Frome in Herefordshire, “ Alviet [Allfgeat !] 
tenuit de Estano episeopo et poterat ire quo volebat.” 
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NOTE KK. p 424. 
‘Tar Fun or Leorme, 


I xxow of no authority for any children of Lenfrie and Codgifa 
except Karl Alfgar. It is hardly needfal ‘to refute the notion, 
catertained even by Sir Henry Ellis (ii. 146), that Hereward was 
eon of the Mercien Earl. On this score even the false Ingulf 
is guiltless, ‘The mistake arose solely from a late and Hundering 
geneslogical roll, printed in the Chroniques Anglo-Normandes, 

xii, The same roll gives Leofric a third nameless son, who 
was a child (“tertium parvulam cujus nomen non babetur”) et 
the coming of William, and was beheaded for the acke of his 
inheritance. Teofrie died an ald man in 1057; a son of his could 
hardly bs “parvalus” in 1066. This family seems to have beon 
picked ont (see vol. i. p. 737) as the special sport of pedigree- 
makers. 

Mr. C. H. Pearson (i, 367) attributes the mistake about Hore- 
ward to Sir Francis Palgrave, who is quite guiltless of it. See his 
History, iii, 467. 

Ailfgar’s wife was called Ailfgifu, Her name appears in Domes- 
day in « position which clearly shows that she survived the 
Conquest, that she retsined her lands, or parts of them, but that 
she was dead at the time of the Survey. In Leicestershire (231 8) 
there is special heading, “Terra Alveve comitisse,” and in Suffolle 
(ii. 286 6) one of “Term matris Morckari comitis.” But the word 
wed ia not “tence” but “tenuit” Cf, also Nottinghamshire, 
280 b. I know not on what authority pedigree-makers affirm 
her to have been » Fronchwoman, sister of William Malet. (Seo 
vol. iii. p. 777.) If e, she must, like the Ledy Emma, have 
changed her name at ber marriage. Was it standing rule that 
all wives from beyond sea should take the name of Alfgifu, os 
if they had come from Elfland 1 

Of the children of Ailfgar and Alfgifu, their two famous or 
infamous sors, Eadwine and Morkere, need no mention here. ‘The 
existence of « third son, Burhhard (sco pp. 458, 466), depends on 
the smount of trust which we may give to a charter preserved 
in the Iceal history of Rheims, and which is backed by the till 
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surviving tradition of the place. The charter is quoted by Sir 
Henry Ellis (i. 325), and it is given in the Monasticon, vi. 1042. 
where the text seems very corrupt, The words, as given by Ellis 
are, “Notum sit... Algarum quemdam, Anglorum comitem, cos- 
sentionte Ecwardo Anglorum rege, suncto Remigio villam de Lape 
leia dedisce pro anima fili sui Burchardi, eujus corpus in polyandrio 
ecclesige quiescit.”" Lapley belonged, both at the time of the 
Survey and T.R.E., not to “the church of Rheims,” as Sir 
Henry Ellis says, but to “Saint Remigius of Rheims” (Domesday, 
222 8), that is, to the abbey. This entry, strangely enough, is 
found in Northamptonshire, which must be a mistake for Stafford- 
shire, where there was a priory of Lapley (whose church still 
survives), which wae # cell to Sint Remigius. See Monasticom, 
vi. 1042, 1043. Now the name Burhhard, though possible name 
and one bome by several men T. R. E., can harily be called 
common English name. ‘This name, and the apparent devotion 
of Hifger and hie son to the abbey of Rheims, are by no means 
enough to grove the foreign origin of Aifgifa, but they certainly 
fall in with the tradition, 

About the personality of Euldgyth, daughter of Allfgar, and 
wife successively of Grufydd and Harold, there is no doubt. 
Florence mentions her incidentally under 1066, as the widow 
of Harold aad the sister of Eadwine and Morkere. She appears 
also in Domesday (238 4), where it is said of lands in Warwick- 
shire belonging to Coventry abbey, “Hane terram tenuit Aldgid 
uxor Grifin.”” At the time of the Survey it had passed from her 
to Osbern of Herefordshire, who had sold it to the Abbot. I do 
not take her tobe the “ Alvera uxor Heroldi” who also appears 
in Domesday (149), but who must have been the wife of some 
much smaller Harold, Indeed I doubt whether a Norman record 
would give the title of “uxor Heroldi” to Ealdgyth, « wife 
married in contempt of Harold’s pledges to the daughter of 
‘William, ‘The description of her ae “uxor Grifin”” is significant, 
The Norman writers seem to lave more to tell about her than 
the English. William of Jumidges tells us (vii. 3x) that Harold 
“Grithfridi quoque regis Wallorum, postquam hostilis eum gladius 
peremit, puleram conjugem Aldith, preclari comitis Algari filiam, 
tibi uxorem junsit.” So Orderic, 492 D; “Ipse [Heruldus] Ea- 
givam [elsewhere he calls her Addit] sororem eorum [Edwini et 
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Moreari] uxorem habsbat, que prise Gritfridi fortissimi regis 
Guallorum conjunx fverat.” He gozs on to say that she had 
borne two children to Gruffydd, “ Blidenum regni euccescorem,” 
and a daughter named Nest. This “ Blidenus” is of course a con- 
fasion with Gruffydd’s brother or kizeman Bleddyn or Blethgent, 
but Nest may very well have been the daughter of Ealdgyth, 
This ix doubtless the same Nest whose daughter of the same name 
became the wife of Bernard Newmarch (ree Gir. Camb. It, Kamb, 
i. 2. pp. 28, 29, Dimock), and to whom the virtues of her great- 
great-grandmother Codgifu certainly did not descend. Benoit de 
Sainte-More (vv. 36758-36771) bas a very curious sccount of 


Ealdgyth 5 








“Apres quo Hernat se fe fait rei, (Ce Ti pesm lune & a char 
Se combati od les Gale's. Jub n'adesa ne malt ne jor, 
Nien truia ne Vachaison ne Tire; Kar dame esteit de grant valor. 





‘Mais reis Griffins, qui ¢’eus ert sire, De grant ire ert sis quors espris 
Remist eu champ. Heraut V'ocist, Dune wi outert sis sire occis. 

Sa femme Aldit waint © print, Fn teu manitre ot en teu guise 

Qui fille ert del bon conte Algar. -Raveit Heraut femme conquise.” 





I need not point out the glaring mistake of putting Harold's Welsh 
war after his election to the kingdom, But the cuppored attach- 
ment of Esldgyth to Gruffyda rather than to Harold may be a 
genuine tradition, ss it falls in with other indications. 

‘Two questions here arise about Ealdgyth. Was she the “Ed- 
deva pulcra” of Domesday? and, Was she the only daughter of 
Elfgart Sic Henry Ellis (ii, 79) argues at length that she is 
“ Eddeva pulera,” in opposition to Mr. Sharon Turner, who takes 
that Eddeva to be Ealdgyth Swanncshals, There is no very dis- 
tinct evidence, but I rather incline to the latter belief, which 
I hall havo to speak of again (see vol. iii. p. 792). As for the 
other question, Orderic (gtx B) distinctly calle Ealdgyth the 
only daughter of #ifgar. But his sccount ia very confused; he 
not only leaves out Barhhard, but be confounds #lfgar with his 
father Leoftic, and makes Godgifu Elfgnr’s wifo instead of his 
mother. His worls are, “Devoti Deo dignique relligionis laude 
parentes elegantem et multa laude dignam ediderunt sobolem, 
Eduinum, Morcarum, ct wnam flian nomine Addit, que primo 
nuptit Guitfrido regi Guallorum, post cujus mortem sociata est 
Horaldo regi Anglorum.” But the genealogy of Leoftic's family 
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which T have already spoken of (vol. i. p. 737} ¢e also Ellis | 
499) gives Alfgar a daughter Lucy, who, though unknown to 
‘Domesday, inherited the lands of the family (“obtinuit Lucia soot 
corum terras paternas”), and who wes married, first, in the Con 
queror's time, to Ivo Taillebois, then, in the time of Henry the 
First, to Roger Fitzgerald, lastly, in the time of Stephen, to 
Randolf, Earl of Chester. She had a son by each of the lest two 
husbands. ‘This chronology is 6s aroazing as the whole chronokgy 
of this pedigree. A woman whose father died before 1065 is male 
to bear a son at some time between 1135 and 1154. The trith 
seams to be (tee the somewhat suspicious Spalding charters in te 
Monasticon, ii, 213-217, and Mr. J. G. Nichols’ paper on ihe 
Dencent of the Farldom of Lincoln in the Lincoln volume of ihe 
Archeological Institute, p. 254) that mother and daughter hive 
been confounded; that Ivo married » Lucy, aud had by hers 
daughter of the seme name who married in succession Roger 
Fitegerald and Earl Randolf (Ord. Vit, 871 B), and who wos the 
mother of the Earl's son William Randolf (an early case of # 
double name), and who was alive in 1141 (jb. 92 B). But I 
know of nothing to connec: either mother or daughter with the 
house of Leofric. Lucy, ss the name of an Englishwoman in te 
clevonth century, is as impossible as Rowens or Ulrica, unles 
indeed the supposed French origin of her mother is again called i. 
‘The false Ingulf is, I need rot say, great on the subject of Iro aod 
Lucy, and the legend is still swallowed by novelists and loal 
antiquarior. But it is truly amszing to find Sir Francis Palgrave, 
who was the first to scotch the Crowland snake, in the same con- 
pany (iii. 472). 

Godgifu herself, the grandmother of so many of our character, 
is shown to have survived the Conquest, but to have died before 
the Survey. When we come suddenly on her name in the entrts 
of Domesday, our feeling is something the same as when we cont 
across Junia the nioce of Cato, the sister of Brutus, and the wile 
of Cassius, in the eighth year of Tiberius, (Tacitus, Annals, ti 
76) ‘This approximate date of her death, which is all that ve 
Imow of her after the death of her husband, son, and grandsons, is 
proved by the same evidence which proves the like in the case of 
her daughter-in-law ilfgifu. Her lands in Leicestershire (231 ') 
and Warwickshire (239 4) are entered in exactly the same form 
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those of the wife of Aifgar. Seo also Nottinghamshire (280 6), 
where she appears in company, among others, with Aligifu and 
with “Goda comitises,” that is, her own namesske the sister of 
Eadward and mother of Ralph of Hereford, But I cannot but 
think that some of the entries in Staffordshire (248 b, 249) refer 
to some other Godgifu, In the entries of which I have spoken, 
inoluding one immediately following (249 6), she is called reveren- 
tially “Codeva comitisea ;” here we simply read “Godova tenuit et 
libers fuit;” “Hane temit Godeva etiam post adventum regis W. 
in Angliam, aed recedere non potuit eum terra” ‘Thia can hardly 
be the widow, mother, and grandmother of suevessive Earls of the 
Mercians; unless it means that Godgifu, like many other people, 
was driven to hold her land ‘I. R. W. by an inferior tenure to that 
by which she had held it 'T. R. B. 








I may notice that Godgifu, Alfgifu, snd other wives of Earis, 
are in Domesdey and in other Latin writings freely called “comi- 
tise.” But I have not found sny English equivalent for that title. 
“Lady” belongs to the King’s wife only; an Earl's wife seems to 
be simply called the Earl's wife and nothing else. 


NOTE LL. p. 426. 
Haxowy tae Son cr Ratru. 


Hurorp the son of Ralph occurs in Domesday, 129 8, 169, 17, 
244. Tis lands lay in the shires of Gloucester, Worcester, War: 
wick, and Middlesex, not, oddly enough, where we should have 
most natarally looked for them, in Herefordshire, In the list of 
Normans in Duchesue, p. 1023, he is called lord of Sudeley. ‘This 
‘was his Gloucostershire property, which his father held before him, 
OF his Warwickshire lands it is also noted in one ease, “pater ejus 
tenuit,” and in the other, “Haroldus temuit 'T. R. E.” He was 
also lord of Ewias on the Herefordshire border, the castle which 
takes its name from him, and from which he took his name, ap- 
pearing as “Haraldus de Ewyas” in several documents in tho 
Gloucester Cartulary, i. 76, 285-287. But he must have obtained 
this after the drawing up of Domesday, where Ewias appears (186) 
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as held by 25lfved of Marlborough, Harold had many sons, 
Robert, Roger, John, Alexander, and William, of whom it appears 
from the Gloucester documents that Robert inherited Ewyas and 
handed it on to his son Robert of Ewyas, The first Robert 
appears in the Gesta Stephani (13) as “Robertus, filius Heraldi, 
vir stemmatis ingenuissimi.” John seems to have held Sudeley, 
as his name, “ Johannes filius Harcldi,” appears in copnexion with 
that place in the Continuation of Florence, 1135. 

Tassume that Harold the son of Ralph must have heen a dif- 
ferent person from Hurold the Staller, who is mentioned in Dumes- 
day under Lincolushire (337; ef. 340 and 3g0 4). Ralph had 
possessions in that part of England (337); but, if Harold had been 
Ralph's son, the connexion could hardly fail to have been men- 
tioned there, as it is elsewhere. A mere led also would banlly 
have been invested with a stallership, There are several other 
Harolds distinct alike from Harold the King, Harold the Staller, 
and Harold the son of Ralph. Such is “Harold ... homo Eluui 
hiles, qui poterat ire quo volebat,” in the Domesday for Gloucester= 
shire (170). Such is Harold the thegn of Buckinghamshire 
(Domesday, 149), who appears with hia wife Hlfgifu (see above, 
p- 680) and his “man” Godric. So in Domesday, 288, we find a 
Murvld at Warwick who kept his property under William. ‘There 
are other small entries in the same name. 

That Harold must have been very young when his father died is 
shown by the entry attached to his Middlesex property (129 &), 
which shows that, in 1066, he was under the wardship of the Lady 
Eadgyth 5 “Hove munerium tenuit Heruldus filius Radulfi comitis, 
quem custodicbat regina Eddid cum manerio ea die qua rex 
Edwardus fuit vivus et mortuus.” What follows might seem to 
imply that the Lady did not prove a very faithful guardian ; at any 
ate young Harold lost the lordship; “Postea Willelmus came- 
ius tenuit de regina in feudo pro tribus libris per ennum de 
firma, et post mortem regine [1074] eodem modo tenuit de 
rege. 

We may perhaps infer that Harcld’s mother Gytha was dead. 
She appears (“@ethe uxor Radulfi comitis,” “Gueth comitissa,” 
148) as a landowner in Buckinghamshire in Eadward's time, but 
she had nothing at the time of the Survey, The names Gytha 
aud Harold most likely point to a connexion by affinity, spiritual or 
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otherwise, with the house of Godwine. Or it is conceivable that 
this Gytha is the same as Gytha, daughter of Osgod Claps, and, no 
doubt long before this time, widow of Tofig tke Proud (see vol. i. 
p. 628). Tn any case, the names show that Ralph, with all his 
scorn for English tactics, had so far identified himself with Englend 
#@ to take a wife of English or Danish birth, 


NOTE MM. p. 433. 
‘Tae Quist-Rorat Posrrrow or Eart. Hazory. 


TuE indications referred to in the text are all slight when taken 
separately ; still I cannot help thinking that their cumulative force 
is considerable. 

1, There is a charter of Ealdred in Cod. Dipl. iv. 172, in which, 
after the signatures, among which aro those of the King and Earl 
Harold, we find the formula, “Cum licentia Eadwardi regis ct 
Haroldi dueis” In earlier charters, as those ef Bishop Oswald, it 
is common to find the consent of the King ani of the Ealdorman 
expressed in the body of the deed; but this is a different case, as 
the charter relates to matters in Worcestershire, which was not in 
Harold's earldom. I ought to mention that this charter, though 
aot merked ss doubtful by Mr, Kemble, has something about it 
which needs explanation. It is signed by Ealdred as Archbishop, 
which he became in 1060, end by Walter as Bishop, which be 
became in 10615 but it is also signed by Earl Leofric, who died in 
1037. There ia however no noed to believe that the charter is 
spurious. Transeribera often added a dewription to a simple 
signature, s0 that a charter, as we have it, often has its witnesses 
described, not by the titles which they bore et the time, but by 
higher titles which they bore afterwards. Another charter of 1065 
(Cod. Dipl. iv. 162), which Mr, Kemble marks as doubtful, gives 
Harold the title of “Dei gratia dux.” The King is also “Dei 
gratia,” and the Lady is “Dei pietate;” but no such titles are 
given to any one else. 

Even if these documents are spuriovs, I etill think that they 
prove something. A forger, unless he lived very near the time, 
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would have no temptation to invent anything fn favour of Hamid 
‘He mutt have imitated some genuine formula. 

2, Nothing can be stronger than the way in which Flrwx 
couples together the King and the Earl in describing the hour 
of the Wolsh Princes in 1064 or 1065; “Rex... cui ot Hartle 
comiti fdelitatem illi juraverunt, et ad imperium illorum mir 
terraque 0 fore paratos.” -'This reminds one of Hugh Capet al 
his son Robert (see vol. i. p. 241), or of any other case af jot 
sovereignty. This language of so discreet a writer aa Florence it 
different from the Biographer's rhetorical coupling of Eadward ax! 
Tostig quoted in p. 666. 

3+ The description of Harold as “Dux Anglorum” in the Baye 
‘Tapestry is well known, See vol. i. p. 634. He is also calhi 
“Dax Anglorum” by the Saxon Annalist, Pertz, vi. 764 Ve 
have indeed slready come across “Algarus quidam, comes Angi- 
ram” (see p. 680), but the “‘quidam” makes a great. difference. 

4 Fer stronger however than all other instances ie the fie 
given to Harold by Florence when describing his election to te 
crown. He is then “ Subregulus Haroldus, Godwini ducis 
‘The “subregulus” is surely meant to be something more thin tie 
“ux.” “Subregulus,” “undereyning.” is a title which is mot 
commorly given to vassal princes, as to those who attended Eada 
‘at Cheater (Flor. Wig. 973), and to Graffydd himself (Chros. Ab 
1056), It is also given by Florence to Eithelred of Mercia («= 
wol. i. p. 574), plainly with the object of pointing him out as son 
thing more than an ordinary Faldorman, It is also a title gives 
(me Waitz) both to Charles Martel and to earlier Mayors of tie 
Palace, of whom oven tho words regnum and rignare (though ot 
rer) are freely used (Waits, iii, 51, 53). But I know of no otter 
instance of such a title being ever given to a subject in Englert. 
unless ¢ parallel is sought in the strange East-Anglian tite 
quoted in vol. i. p. 634. But I cannot think that the description 
of “Half-King” was meant as a serious title, The position of 
Harold under Eadward reminds one of Asser’s description (M.H.B 
475 A, 477 ©) of Zifred os “secundarius” under his brother 
Athelred. 
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NOTE NN. p. 439. 
‘Harowp's ForsIgN TRAVEIS AND PILGRIMAGE, 


‘Dux pilgrimage of Harold to Rome, and, still more, his studies 
of the political state of Gaul, are among the additions to our know- 
ledge which we owe to the Biographer of Fadwari. The latter 
most remarkable piece of information is wholly new; with regard 
to the pilgrimage, the Biographer only confirms a statement which 
we might otherwise have set down as doubtful. 

The words of the writer De Inventione may be taken as 
implying, though not directly assertiog, extensive foreign travels 
on the part of Harold. When speaking of the relics given by the 
Earl to his church at Waltham, he calls him (c. 14), “In diversis 
terrarum partibus non segnis conquisitor"—namely of relics and 
such like treasures. The romantic bicgrapher of Harold, speaking 
of the same relics, distinctly asserts (p. 182) that some of them 
were obtained by the Earl on a pilgrimage to Rome; “ Adierat 
quidem antes, nondum videlicet Anglorum consequutus regnum, 
limina Christi Apostoloram,” &. This is the kind of point on 
which even so romantica writer as Harold's biographer was likely 
to preserve a bit of trastworthy tradition ; still one would hardly 
have ventured to assert the fact on his sole authority. The Life of 
Eadward has now put the fact of the pilgrimage beyond doubt, and 
it has also shown that Harold’s journeys in other parts of the world 
were not wholly owing to a desire of collecting relics. This is a 
good illustration of the way in which truth sometimes lurks in very 
suspicious quarters, 

The fact of the pilgrimage then is certain; at its date we can 
only guess. All the Chronicles, oddly enough, are silent about the 
pilgrimage of Harold, though that of Tostig is carefully recorded. 
But there are several indications which may lead us to a probable 
conjecture. If the Biographer of Eadvard pays the least regard to 
chronology, Harold’s journey took place after Gyrth’s appointment 
to his earldom, which we have seen reason to fix in 1057, and 
hefore Toatig’s pilgrimage, which the Worcaater Chronicle fixes to 
1061, If we may at all trust Harold's biographer, which, for the 
nonce, it seems that we may, the journey took place before the 
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consecration at Waltham in 1060, We have thus two years to 
choose from, 1058 and 1059, and two reasons will, I think, lead 
us to fix on the former of the two, ‘That was the year in which, 
Eilfgar (see p. 443) was outlawed for the second time, and almost 
immediately returned to his earldom by force. Such violent doings 
seem to point to a time when the powers of government were 
relaxed, as they doubtless would be by the absence of Harold. 
Again, the grant of the pallium to Stigand, who, it should be 
romembered, did not go for it in person, scems to point to a time 
when come unusually strong influence, such as the personal presence 
of the great Earl, could be brought to besr on the papal mind. 
There is then no direct proof, but there is, I think, » strong 
likelihood, that this remarkable journcy on the part of Harold took: 
pluce in the year 1058, * 

The question of the oath T shall examine in the next volume. 
I will here only quote in full, without professing to understand every 
word of it, the passage from Eadward's Biographer (p. 410) which 
describes Harold's political studies in Gaul; “At ille superior 
[Haroldus] mores, consilia, et vires Gullicorum principumn, non tam 
per sues quam per se, scrutatus, astutia et callido animi ingenio et 
diuturniori cum procrastinatione intentissime notaverat quidem, 
ut in cio hubitaturne esact, ot ets opue haberet in alicujne negotii 
aaministratione, Adeo quoque cousilio suo exhaustos pernoverat, 
ut null ub eis relatione falli posset, Attentius ergo considerata 
Francorum consuetudine, quum ipse quoque apud €os non obscuri 
et fame, Romam ad confessionem Apostolorum 
I conceive that the general sense is what I said 
in the text, but the passage is most obscure, no doubt purposely 
‘To have set forth Harold's negotiations in France in # 
clear light would uot have suited either the position or the 
plan of the Biographer. Writing under William, to Eadgyth 
he never meutions William's name, or even alludes to him 
in any intelligible way, ‘The words which I have pat in Italice 
are the hardest of oll to understand, Do they imply that Harold 
formed, or contemplated, alliances with any French princes, 
say with the Count of Anjou or with the King himself, in case 
mutual support against William should ever be needed? See vol. 
iii, p. 181, 
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NOTE 00. p. 444. 


Tur Ascry or Groucrster axp rs CoyNrxion with 
ARCHBISHOP EALDRED. 


Tue early history of Gloucester and of the changes in tho 
foundation of its great ecclesiustical establishment is given at 
length in the local history, “ Historia Monasterii 8. Petri Gloucos- 
trie” edited by Mr, Hart. The change from nuns to secular 
canons is thus described (i. 7); “Speciositas relligionis in monas- 
terio Gloucestrie per translationem sororum ibidem exsistentium, 
huc atque illue bellum et peccatum fugiendum, sub potestate secular, 
usque ad tempus Wolstani episcopi Wygornicnsis, qui fuit anno ab 
Incarnatione Domini millesimo secundo, mirifice tradebatur.” One 
might have thought that this meant an utter suppression of the 
monastery and its transfer to lay hands, but the real meaning 
appears from what follows (i 8); “Anno Domini millesimo 
‘vicesimo secundo Wolstanus, episcopus Wygomicnsis, qui postea 
factus est archiepiseopus Eboracensis, concedente rege Cnuto, duce 
Danorum, qui ecclesiam sanctam exaltavit, et libertates suas 
antiquas renovavit ac promovit, ut dicit Petrus Pictavensis; hic 
Wolstanus clericos qui ecclesiam sancti Petri antea rexcrant [et] 
custodierant, sub protectione Dei et Apostolorum Petri et Pauli et 
regula beati Benedicti, in eadem ecclesia regulariter collocavit.” 
In this case the canons seem not to have been driven out, but to 
have taken the monastic vows on themselves, ‘This was partly the 
case at Bury (seo vol. i, p. 439), where, according to Roger of 
Wendover, (i. 464), “Rex... Cnuto ... presbyteros qui ibidem 
ordinate vixerant [‘clericis qui ibidem inordinate vivebant, inde 
ejectia” says John of Oxenedes, p. 19] aut in codem loco ad culmen 
relligionis provexit, aut rebus illis aliis collatis, unde solito 
abundantius viverent, ad alia loca migrare fecit.” The mismanage- 
ment of Abbot Eadric went so far that two lordships had to be sold 
to make good the losses caused by him (Hist. Glouc. i. 8) ; ‘* Multa 
bona dissipavit, quoniam tempore suo, in perpetuam exhercdationem, 
vendita fucrunt maneria de Beggeworth, de Hatherleye.” The 
immediate cause of their sale was to enable the abbey to pay a 
heregeld levied throughout England. “Quibus,” says Exdric 
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himself in 2 deed printed in the local History (j. 8 ; 80 Cod. Dipl. 
680), “ redemi omnia alis predia monasterii ab ille magna heregeli 
exactione, que per totam Angliam fui.” (On Heregeld see above, 
P.615.) This is most likely the Danegeld of rox8 (sre wl. ¢ 
P: 418), still spread over several years. 

One might be inclined to think that Archbishop Walfsten ket 
for himself and his successors some special rights of patronage ort 
the abbey, as in the account of the appointment of Abbot Walftas, 
the Bishop of the diocese figures in s way which certainly is ui 
usual. Faldred first rebuilt the church, as we read in th 
Worcester Chronicle (1058); “On pam ilcan gere Ealdred bisecp 
halgode pet mynster on Gleawoestre pe he sylf gefordode, Gode to 
lofe and Sie Petre.” ‘To this Florence adda the appointment of thr 
Abbot; “Aldredus Wigorniensis episcopus ecclesiam, yuan ia 
civitate Glaworna a fandamentia conatruxerst, in honorem printpit 
Apostolorum Petri honorifice dedicavit; et postes, regis liventia 
‘Wistanum Wigornensem monachum a s ordinatum abliten 
constituit ibidem.’ There is no mention hore of any election ty 
the monks; we hear only of an Abbot chosea by the Bishep wider 
1a Ticenen from the 

The charge of defrauding the church of Gloucester of ite lenis 
Drought against Haldred by the local historian (i. 9); “Cams 
magis hospitii quam operis sui abstulit « communi Leche, Odyatou 
Standische, cum Bertona, retinens in manu sua.” ‘He isalso charge! 
in William of Malmesbury’s Life of Saint Wulltan (Ang. Sec. it 
251) with dealing in the same way with the church of Worceaterct 
his consecration of Wulfatan ; “Illum Aldredus potentia que viget 
multis et pene omnibus, at Fost elarebit, preediis vellicaverit” (s« 
P. 474). Walfaton however (Ang. Sec. ii. 2g2) got back most of 
the lost property. Gloucester seems to have been less lucky. The 
charge against Ealdred is confirmed by several entries in Demesiss. 
1640; “ Eldred archiepiscopus tenuit Stavedis, De dominio sancti 
Patri de Glounecestre uit” “Sanctus Petrus de Glounecestre tent 
Lecce, et Eldred archiepiscopus tenuit cum abbatia.” Beth tha 
are lordships in Gloucestershire, which were still held by the see of 
‘York at the time of the Survey, Of a thint lordship in the ame 
list we read, “Eldredus archiepiscopus tenuit Otintune . . . Thoass 
archiepiscopna tenet. Sanctus Petrus de @lounecestre babuit ia 
dominio donee rex Willelmus in Angliam venit.” ‘This wold 
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almost seem to mean that Ealdred, who was, for some time at 
east, in William's favour, went on with his spoliations of the 
monks of Gloucester after William's accession. Thomas Stubbs 
has nothing to tell us about the Gloucester matter; but he alleges 
(1702) thet Baldred kept twelve of the Worcester lordships with 
the consent and approval of King Eadward, becaute of the poverty 
into whick the church of York had been brought by tho barbarians 
in the daye of Archbishop Wulthere, that is to say in the days of 
Ellfred. There are alto some entries in the Exon Domesday, 166, 
167, which seem to show that Ealdred kept some of the lands of 
his former abbey at Tavistock, jast as he kept those at Gloucester 
and Worcsster. 

I may mention thst there are three Wulfstans who must be 
carefully distinguished. First, Waulfstan, Bishop of Worcester, 
Archbishop of York, and founder. of Gloucester abbey. Secondly, 
the one mentioned in the text, Wulfstan or, aa the local historian 
calls him, Wistan, monk of Worcester, and Abbot of Gloucester. 
Tastly, Saint Wulfstan, monk, Prior, and Bishop of Worcester. 
All three were alive st once, and the last two were strictly 
‘contemporary, aad all had more or Jeaa to do with Worcester and 
Gloucester. 


NOTE PP. p. 446. 
Assors Mansi anv /ErHELWic. 


‘Tamer is a chronological difficulty as to the accession of 
Ethelwig, Tho Everham Chronicle fixes the dato of his bonedic- 
tion to Ssint George's day (April 23rd, rog9). _Mannig, we sre 
told, died on the same day as King Eadward, that is, January sth, 
1066, ‘The Evesham writer (p. 88) wrongly makes it the dey of 
the Epiphany itself; “"Transiit quoque vir ille Mannius exdem 
nocte et hora qua rex gloriosus Zduuardus, festivitate videlicet 
sancte Epipharie Domini.” His death, so the historian says, 
happened soven years after his resignation. This makes the year 
of dithelwig’s appointment 1059. Kor the day and place we are 
told (88), “Rex... fecit eum apud Glocestre, ubi tune curiam 
suam tenebat, coram multis principibus hujus pstrie sb Aldredo 
archiepiscopo honorabiliter in paschali wollemuitate, die festivitatis 
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sancti Georgii martyris, consecrari.” Now it is hardly likely that 
Ealrded, who had left for Jerusalem seemingly not very early in 
the year before, could have been again in England s0 soon as Saint 
George's day, rog9. Also it was not the Easter but the Christmas 
festival which was commonly held at Gloucester, That Ealdred is 
called Archbishop before his time is a common slip. Perhaps (see 
Mr. Macray's note on p. 87) the reckoning of seven years is 
wrong, and the date was really 1058, before Ealdred left England ; 
or the wrong season may be given (though this seema hardly 
likely, aud the usual places of the Geméts were sometimes departed 
from) ; or the ceremony may have been really performed by some 
other Bishop, and Ealdred’s name may have been carelessly 
inserted because he was known to be Bishop of the diocese at 


the time. 


NOTE QQ. p. 447. 
Tux Conrimmation oF HEREWALD. 


‘Tue document printed by Mr. Haddan, Councils and Ecclesias- 
tical Documents, i. 292, recordsall these facts. ‘The part with which 
we are concerned rans thu 

“Notum sit... quod ... Christus Dominus . . . bumilem per 
manus impositionem Joseph episcopi Landavim consecratum in 
sacerdotem Herwaldum, et inter Anglos non modico tempore 
commorantem, et tam coram ipsis quam coram sum, id est 
Britannicee gentis, potestatibus gratia et moribus prefulgentem, ad 
sacerdotalem dignitatem feliciter Landavensis ecclesia ejus largitiua 
miseratione clementer elegerit, Cujus unanimis electio ab invicto 
rege Grifido monarcha Britonum prapollente [this seems to be a 
standing title of Gruffydd] et a Mourico filio Howel, consentientibua 
presulibus sc sacerdotibus atque doctoribus omnibus, terre pri- 
moribus ac magnatibus: at confirmata honorabiliter illius consecra- 
tio @ summo archiepiscopo Cynisi: et ab sliis Anglie plurimis 
episcopis eanonice consummata est: sub cujus manu stque norma 
ipse sucrum more praedecessorum episcopus exstilit, presente 
domino glorioso Angli-Saxonum Basilio Eadauardo, cunctisque 
pontificibus et abbatibus necnon archidiaconibus, cum omnibus 
ecclesise ordinibus atque sapientibus, hoc ratum esse firmiter ac 
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stabiliter adjudicantibus, pariterque benedicentibus, in ills famosa 
synodo, que TLundonim facta est in hchdomada Pentaensten anno 
‘Mxo Lmo ixe0 ab Incarnatione Domini nostri Jesu Christi; in quo 
deinceps omnium sapientium consilio hujuscemodi decretum 
prolatum atque consolidetum est.” The decree was for tho safety 
of Herewald, his church, and his successors, Mr, Haddan then 
‘goes on to quote another extract, in which Horewald is said to havo 
died in sr04, in the forty-eighth year of his consecration. And 
from an extract from Giraldus (De Inveet. ii. 6), “ Joseph archi- 
episcopus noster Hereweldum Landavensem ad ministerium pon- 
tiflcale promovit,” it appears that the consecrator was Bishop 
of Saint David's, and not, ss one might have been tempted to 
construe the document itself, of Llandaff. In this story we get 
momorable instance of the acts of a Welsh King and » Welsh 
Bishop needing the confirmation of the “gloriorus Angli-Saxonum 
Basileus,” and of the prelato who was acting for the moment es 
“alterius orbis papa.” 

I do not quite see Mr. Haddan's diffienlty when he adds ; “There 
is no other record of this council, Kinsi was Archbishop of York 
A.D. 1051-1060; but why Stigand of Canterbury was not men- 
tioned docs not appear.” Stigand is not mentioned for the same 
reason as that which hindered him from crowning Harold and 
consecrating the church st Waltham, and the Council seems to be 
the ordinary Whiteun Gomét of 4.0. 1059. It is 9 sign of the 
‘Welsh writer's accuracy thet he places it in London, that is, of 
course, at Westminster. 





NOTE RR. p. 449. 
Haroip's Founpation at WaurHa. 


Ovx knowledge about Waltham and Harold's foundation there 
comes mainly from the two local books of which I have already 
spoken (sce p. 437), from the charter of Eadward (Cod. Dipl. iv. 
154) confirming the foundation, and from various incidental notices, 
cepecially in the writers who record the establishment of tho 
monastery by Henry the Second. There is no plainer pieve of 
history in the world than that Harold founded a body of secular 
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canons, and thet Henry displaced them to make room for regule 
canons. Without turning either to the local writers or to tk 
historians of Henry's day, i in enough to tum to William of 
Malmesbury, iii, 247; “Leslesiam . . . canonicis implevertt” 
Yet a whole string of modera writers, ona after another, tak of 
‘Waltham, as founded by Harold, as an abbey or monastery. Whee 
Tasy that the mistake is found in Sharon Turner (Hist. Eng. i. 79. 
81), in Sir Francis Palgrave (Hist. Ang. Sar. 378, 388), aod ia 
Lappenberg (p. 556 of the original, ii, 302 of Mr. Thorpe: 
translation), it is not wonderful that it is found also in Thieny 
(i. 254), 98 well a8 in Dr. Vaughan (Revolutions of English 
History, i. 298), in M. de Bonnechose (ii. 283), and in Mr. & 
Jokn (ii, 275). But they are all outdone by Mr. C. H. Pana 
(Early and Middle Ages, i. 345), who talks of “the monks of 
‘Waltham abbey” in a note in which he refers to Professor Stubls 
edition of the De Inventione. 

‘The grant of the former estate of Tofig to Harold is recorded in 
the De Inventione, « 14. So in the charter, Eadwand sys, 
“Cuidam moorum comitum, onomate Herold, quamdam teran 
que antiquitus ab incolis illius loci nuncupatur Waltham hareli 
tario jure conecssi.” “Heereditario jure” here, as often (see vol. 
p- 693, und Waitz, iv, 175), means not s right handed down froa 
‘a man’s fathers, but a right to be handed on to his children. 

‘The order followed by Harold in his work at Waltham is wil 
marked in the charter and in the other accounts. The gener! 
objects of the foundation cannot be better ect forth than they a 
by Harold's romantic biographer (pp. 160-161), this being the 
sort of subject on which local romance is as trustworthy as histor: 
“at vir magnificus,” he sys, “locum et loci cultum omnimotis 
cupiens cum suia cultoribua sublimare, novam ibi basilicam fabri 
care, ministrorum augere numerum, redditusque eorum proponit 
ampliare, utque celebriorem fama, illustriorem clericoram fre 
quentia, calestibus nobilitatum muneribus, locum terrigenis exti- 
beret, echolas ibidem institui .. . dispositione eatagebat. prudenti” 
‘How any one could bave mistaken this for the foundation of « 
monastery is truly wonderful. ‘The charter follows the sane 
order ; first comes the building of the church; “In proeceripto 
Joc monssterium ad laudem Domini nostri Jesu Christi et sanctz 
crucis construxit.” The use of “monasterium” as applied to the 
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fabric of the church, even in a secular foundation (see vol. i. p. 427), 
hardly needs illustration. The highest authority for iis use is the 
Emperor Frederick, who in his letter to Otto of Freising, profixod 
to that prelate’s history of him, calls Saint Peter's at Rome 
indifferently “basilica” and “monasterium sancti Petri.” In the 
‘De Inventione also (c. 16) we read of “venusto admodum opere a 
fandamentis constructam [ecclesiam],” aad the romantic biographer 
(p. t6r) gives much fuller description of the building, Noxt in 
the charter after the building of the church eomes the confirmation 
of the original grant of Tofig; “Primum concedens ei terram que 
vocstur Norlande,ande ecclesiam ville antiquitus dotatam invenit 
Then comes the consecration; “Post fundatum dehine sacre fidei 
motasterium ad normam sanctee Dei ecclosiee dedicari fecit honorifice 
ob memoriam mei ot conju, FadiSm, patria ac matria, 
pro se suisque omnibus vivis et defanctis sibi consanguinitate 
conjunctis.” Then the charter speiks of the relics, books, 
vestments and ornaments, of which the local writers have of 
course more to tell us. Last of all comes the enlargement of the 
foundation; “Quid plura? Sum denique conditionis non immemor 
ibidem quorumdam catervulam fretrum secundum auctoritatem 
sanctorum patrum canonice regules subjectam constituit, que Deo 
et sanctis ejus die noctuque laudes hymrizando decantet.” Here we 
have the canoncial rule expressly spoken of, and an earlier part of 
the charter distinctly marks Harold's preference for that rule; he is 
“non solum Dei cultor, verum etiam canonice regule strenuus 
institutor.” 

‘The consecration is described at length in the De Inventione, 
¢. 15, In 1857 (see p. 437) I showed thet the year must have 
been either 1059 or 1060, and Professor Stubbs has since fixed it 
beyond doubt to xo60. He also shows that the list of persons 
given by the local writer as present at the consecration is taken from 
the list of signatures to the charter. ‘The writer mast, have thought 
that it was drawn up and signed at Waltham at the time, whereas 
the fact thet it was not granted till two years later is an important 
part of the story. He has thus been led into some mistakes, as for 
instance in making Walter and Giss present at the consecration as 

‘They were bishops when tha charter was granted in 
nd they sign the charter as such; but in 1060 they were 
not bishops, though they would doubtless be prevent at Walthan 
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as royal chaplains, ‘The writer also calls Gisa Bishop of Chichesr. 
instead of Wells or Somerset. Zthelric, Bishop of the Soith- 
‘Saxons, appears under the corrupted form of “Efricue;” so perhape 
the writer did not recognize him. 

As to the relics and other gifts, the most interesting thing is the 
statement that some of them were brought home by Harold on bi 
Roman pilgrimage. See above, p. 450. 

‘Tho next point is the enlargement of the foundation, the incre 
of Tofig’s two priests into a Dean, eanons, and other officers. This 
naturally comes last in all the account. The nature of the 
foundation, the offices of its several members, and the discipline w 
‘be ebsorved, aro set forth at largo in the rgth chapter of the De 
Tnventione, and are fully commented on by Professor Stubbs in his 
Preface, pp. xiii, xiv. The arrangement of sll these points 
scomingly took two years from the consecration in robo to the 
grant of the confirmation charter in 1062, The charter bas a 
large number of signatures, and it is remarkable to how many of 
the names we can attach s personal idea, Tt is signed by thirteen 
bishops, all that were in England at the time; and the only 
difficulty about any of their signatures is that we miss that of 
Siward of Rochester, while there is s signature of “ AElfwoldus 
episcopus,” whom it is bard to identify, as Alfwold of Sherbome 
died (seo p. 414) in 1058. Then follow eleven abbots, amoag 
whom we recognize Ethelnoth of Glastonbury, Leofric of Pete- 
borough, Orderic of Abingdon, and Hthelsige of Ramsey. We 
have also “ Allfwinus abbas” and “ Ailwig abbas,” about whan 
there may be a little difficulty, Harold's uncle Alfwig was mot 
appointed to the New Minster till the next year (see Note T7). 
But thero was an Ailfwig Abbot of Bath (sce Cod. Dipl. iv. 171) 
and we have already heard of Athelwig of Evesham (see above, p- 
691). The signature of “ Hiifwinus” probably belongs to Alfwig, 
aud that of ““lwig” to Asthelwig. Then come the five Ears, 
‘Harold himeelf (whose signatare takes the very practical form “Ego 
Haroldus comes operando consolido”), Ailigar, Tostig, Leofwine, 
and Gyrth, Then follow twenty-six signatures of court offices 
and other thegns, nono however signing with ony lowlier title then 
“princeps.” Of these “ Esgarus regi procurator aulm” (see p. 65), 
“Redbertus regis consanguinevs,” “Radulphus regis sulicus” 
“Bundinus regis palatinus,” “Regentaldua regis Cancellarius” 
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\“Raldewinus regis capellanus” (see above, p. 602), “Rrihtrious 
princeps” (probably the Gloucestershire thegn round whose name 
fa legend has grown in connexion with Matilda of Flanders), 
“Wigodus regis pincerns,” “Herdingus reginse pincerns,” “ Ad- 
zarus regis dapifer,” “Doddo princeps,” and “ Eadricus prinoops” 
(probably Eadric the Wild), are all men of whom we bave 
already heard or shall hear before the end of our history. 
There are others also of whom we have no recorded actions, but 
whow personality can be identified in Domesday, ‘The Norman 
signatures should be noticed, and to them may be added “Heabernun 
regis consanguineus” (perhaps Osbern of Herefordshire, see above, 
p. 352) and “Petrus regis capellanus.” We sce throughout 
how thoroughly we are dealing with real men of flesh and 
blood. 

The account of Adelbard in the De Inventione (¢. 15) stands thus ; 
“Tnter quos Theothonicam quendam, divino munere et inexperato 
sibi collatum, magistrum Atdelardam, Leodicensem genere, Trajec- 
tensem studii disciplina, udhibuit, quatinus leges, institute et 
consuetudines, tam in quibus educatus fuerat in ecclesia Walthamensi 
constitueret; quum maltorum relatione didicerat, ordinstissima 
distinctione regi Theutonicorum eeclesias." In the legend in the 
Vita Haroldi (ii. 157), Ailardus was first sent to Harold by the 
Emperor Heary the Third, os a physician to heal him of a paralysis 
with which he was troubled after his Welsh campaign. I need hardly 
stop to show how utterly this upsets the chronology of the etory; but 
the legend of Harold’s sickness most likely comes from the story 
told in vol. iii, p. 359. The Emperor appears as “ Alemannorum 
imperator, qui regi Angloram affinitate proximus, dilectione et 
amicitis erat conjunctissimus.” The Earl's disease, which had 
baffled the skill of the English doctors, baffled the skill of Ailhard 
also, but being » devout man he recommends the Holy Rood of 
‘Waltham as tho best rosourse, and by its viriae Harold is cured. 
Harold then founds the college, and puis Ailhard at tho head 
of the school. It is possible that the writer may bave confounded 
the great Welsh campaign of r063 with that of rosg. See Stubbs, 
p. 15, aud on the real history of Ailhard, Preface, ix. x. The 
author of the De Inventione, where he mentiona Pater the aon of 
Ailherd (¢ 25), calls Ailhard himself “Institutor et ordinator 
presentis ecclesia.” 
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Ailhard, a native of Liittich, studied at Utrecht; but Liitich 
itself was a seat of learning. See stove, p. 214, and vol. ix 
P. 340. 

On the change of foundation under Henry the Second see Ben. Petr 
i. x34, 174, 316; R. Howden, ii, 118 (where see Professor Stuils 
note) ; Rad. Dic. X Script. 598; Gervase,X Soriptt. 14345 Vit 
Haroldi, 164; R. Wendover, ii. 287. At the first change in 1173 
the house became only a priory ; the fir: Abbot was appeinted it 
1184 (see Ben. Petrib. i. 316, and Professor Stubbs’ note). It 
comforting to read (Ben. Petr. i. 174) thut all the expelled caro 
got “exeambinm de prebendis sis ad valentiam esrumien 
prebendarum,” or, 2 Roger of Howden puts it, “plenarian 
recompensationem, ad domini archiepiscopi Cantuariensis estime 
tionem.” ‘The Dean, by a still more comfortable arrangemett 
received “quoddam manorium de dominio euo cam pertinettié 
. in vita gua tenendum.” 





NOTE SS. p. 459. 
Tue Quanaey mrwsex Ean Hanoup axp Disnor Os 


‘Tr original account of the matters in dispute between Harold 
and Gisa will be found, in Gisa’s own words, in the Historis 
de Primordiis Episcopatus Somersetensis, printed in Hunter! 
Eoclesiastical Documents, p. 1g. Gian’ narrative grows into 6 fit 
more violent account in the local history of Wells, by a canon vl 
that churea in the fifteenth century, printed in Anglia Sacra, i. 559 
Lastly, we get the story with further improvements in Godwin 
Lives of the Bishopa and other later works. The whcle matter it 
well discussed and gone into most thoroughly by Mr. J. B. Green 
in the Transactions of the Somerset Archeological and Natund 
History Society, 1863-4, p. 148, 8 paper which has suggete! 
several points in the present Note. 

‘hot the King who mede tho original grant to Dudue was Cou! 
is plain from the words of Gisa, who speaks of the lands as Duda 
private property obtained before he became Bishop (“possessione 
ques herelitario jure [see above, p. 694] a rege ante episcopatam 
Promeruerst”). Duduc became Bishop in 1033. It is difficult to 
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understand how the abbey of Gloucester could have formed part of 
the grant, or how this statement is to be reconciled with the local 
history of Gloucester referred to in p. 444- Gisa goes on to say 
that, when Harold took the other property, Gloucester was 
granted to Stigand (“prefatum monasterium injusta ambitioue 
a rege sibi dari petiit [Stigandns] et impetratum ad horam 
obtinuit” On abbeys held by Stigand seo Hist. Eliena, ii. 4, 
Gale 514, and see vol. iii, p. 643) Gloucester therefore 
has no further connexion with the stery, which tums wholly on the 
possessions in Somerset. Theso wore the two lordshipe of Banwell 
and Congresbury. There were also relies, church-plate, and books. 
We may perhaps guess that these movesble goods found their 
way to Waltham. 

‘The grant of Duduc to the church of Wells is described in these 
words; “[possessiones] rohoratas cyrographia regim auctoritatia ac. 
donationis Deo sanctoyue Andrea tempore Edwardi piissimi regi 
obtulit.” Gisa then records what seems to be an oral bequest of 
the moresble property msde by Duduc on his death-bed (“jam 
imminente dic vocationis sue odhibuit”), Duduc dice ond in 
buried, and the story goes on; “ Harcldus vero, tune temporis dux 
Occidentalium Saxonum, non eolum terrae invadere, verum etiam 
episcopalem sedem omnibus his spoligre non timuit.” There is 
nothing in Gisa’s narrative to imply that Harold seized any part of 
the ancient postessions of the see, but only the new gifts of Dudue. 
Gisa then goes on to mention the poor estate in which he found his 
church, the small number of the canons, and their wide departure 
from the strictness of Lotharingian discipline, To help him in his 
echemes of reform, he begged cortain lands of the King and the 
Lady, namely Wedmore, the scene of the famous peace between 
HElfred and Guthrum (gee vol. i. p. 47), and the lordships of Marke 
and Mudgeley in the seme neighbourhood. Much about these gifts, 
and about other powessions and acquisitions of Gisa, will be found 
in the writs in Cod. Dipl. iv. 163, 196,196, 197, 198, 199, 257, 
writs addressed to Harold, and in which the restoration of anything 
token from the sco is commanded. (See Mr. Green, p. 154.) But 
there is no mention of either Banwell or Congresbury, except in the 
manifeatly spurious docament in iv. x63, on which soo orpocially Mr. 
Green's note, p. 153. Gisa then goes on to say that he excom- 
municated one Alsie (probably Alfsige, who appears as a largo 
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lan owner in Someract and Devonshire) who kept back: from these 
the lordship of Winesham (see Domesday, 89 6), even after it ms 
adjudged to the see by the Scirgemst (‘‘judicium provincialiom” 
He then mentions his intention, never carried into effect, of 
excommunizating Harold himself (“Haroldim etiam ducm, qui 
ecclesiam mihi commiseam spolisverat, nunc secreto nunc palm 
correctum, pari sententia cogitabem ferire”). Then Harold, after 
his election to the crown, promises to restore the disputed lordships 
and to grant others as well (‘non solum ea que tulent & 
redditurum verum etiam omplicra spopondit daturam™”). With 
this statement must be compared Herold writ in favour of Gisa in 
Cod. Dipl. iv. 305, where all the Bishop's rights and possestonsare 
confirmed to him in the strongest language, but without: the mention 
of any particular places. Gisa then tells us how, after William's 
accession, be made his complaint to the new King aud obtained the 
restoration of Winesham (compare William's charter in the Mons 
ticon, ii, 268), He goes on to mention his purchase of Combe (p. 
18) and otter places, but he says nothing about Congresbury and 
Banwell, the lordships originally in dispute, But we leam their 
disposal from Domesday. Both sre entered there as being beld by 
Harold T.R.E. At the time of the Survey, Congresbory 
(Domesday, 87) was held by the King, except some portios 
which had been alienated to different persons, Gisa himself, possibly 
in his personal character, being among them. Banwell (89 8) r= 
held by the Bishop. It is plain that the whole controversy with 
‘Herold, sa far as real property was concerned, related to these two 
Jordships, There is nothing sbout any other property of the se, 
nothing to imply that the poverty of the canons of which Gise » 
feelingly complains was in any way caused by the Karl's occupation 
of Banwell and Congresbury. The story is plainly one of disputed 
ight to those two lordships and to the moveable goods of Dudu. 
Gisa of course tells his own story in his own way. But he tells 
it without any special reviling of Harold. Mr. Green goes very 
minutely into the credibility of his story, but I do not think thathe 
convicts ths Bishop of any groco misropresentation. Wo naust take 
Gisa’s statement as we find it; we must judge as we can of bis 
honesty and of his means of information. There is no direct 
confirmation and no direct contradiction of his tale. Dudu:'s deed 
of gift does not exist; in none of the many charters of Kadwar! 
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relating to Gisa's affairs is there any mention of any quarrel 
between him and Harold; in fact there is no mention of the 
disputed lordships at all There is no record of any appoal mado 
by Gis to the King or to the Scirgemét, nor does he himelf 
distinctly state that he made any. On the other hand, Gisa’s story 
draws some confirmation from the fact that Banwell seems to have 
been granted to the see by William. Harold’s own charter in Cod. 
Dipl. iv. 305 may be teken in two ways, Ite tone, as Mr. Green 
says, is quite friendly. It may bea mere guaranty of (lisa against 
Bilfsige or any other possible enemies. But I think it is moro 
likely that Harold, at a time when it was his interest to conciliate 
everybody, tried to win over Gisa by a grant of the disputed 
lands, that his intention was hindered by his death, and that 
it was afterwards partially carried out by William. Harold’ 
‘entivus on bebalf of Gisa might well have beou meant to be 
carried out in the Christmas Gemét of 1066, if bé had lived to bold 
it. We may compare the way (see p. 564) in which Eadward’s 
purpose of restitution to Saint Mary's at Shrewsbury was hindered 
by his death, Bat anyhow Gisa's own story does not imply any 
fraud or violence on the part of Harcld. It is simply story cf a 
disputed claim to certain lands and goods. The tile takes a very 
different shape in later writers. 

‘Thus, in the story given by the canon of Wells (Ang, Sacr. i. 
559) we find quite another state of things. First of all, the poor 
catate of the church of Wells, and the small number of its canons, 
are attributed to the spoliations of Harold, an ides which Giss's 
story does not even suggest ; “Hic [Giso] invenit tantum deem 
canonicos in ecclesia Wellensi, tam bonis mobilibus et ornameatis 
ecclesiasticis quam posessionibus ad ecclesiam suam spectantibus 
per Harolium comitem Cantie et Westsexim spoliatos et publics 
mendicitati subjectos.” FoF “decem canonioos” leter writers seem 
to have read “quinque,” as in Gisa’s own sccount, but either of the 
numbers complained of as small might startle modern legislators 
and modern residentiaries. The writer then records the gifts of 
Eadward and Fadgyth, as also Harold's accession to the crown, 
which is told in true Norman fashion, The first act of the new 
King is to confiscate all the possessions of Gis and the church of 
‘Wells; “Is statim omnes posecssiones dicti Gisonis et canonico- 
rum Wellensis ecclesise perpetim confisvavit.” His death and the 
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Conquest of England are of course the punishment. William then 
restores all that Harold took, “ exceptis Congresburye, Banewell ¢. 
Kilmington et plurimis sliie.” 

Even in this account we have wandered good way from Gis's 
own tale. There is something amusing in the exceptions to Wi- 
liam’e restoration—Congresbury and Banwell, the only places in 
dispute, and Kilmington, about which Gisa tells ua a story with 
which Hurold has nothing to do, William is made to restore 
precisely those lands of which the see had always kept undisputed 
possession. But there are greater things in store. In the sixteenth 
century it was found out that Gisa’s autobiography and Harcli’s 
writ were both of them mistaken, and that Harold not, only robbed 
the church of Wells, but drore its Bishop into banishment, Hex 
is the story as told Ly Bishop Godwin, Catslogue of Bishops 
291. iso is consecrated ot Rome—then 

“At his returne, he found the estate of his Church very misr- 
able; Harald the Queene’s brother that afterwards became for s 
while king of England, being yet a private man, 


(Quid Domini facient, audent qui talia servit) 


upon whet ocession I know not, had spoyled the Church of all 
ornaments, chased away the Canons, and invading all the powc 
sions of the same, had converted them to his owne use: so that the 
Canons remaining which fled not for feare of this tyrant (they wee 
onely five) they (I say) were faina to beg their bread. The Bishop 
complaining-unto tho King of thie jous barodke, found eld 
comfort st his hands: For, whether it were for feare of Harali’s 
power or his wives displeasure, he caused no restitution at all to be 
made Onely the Queene was content to give of her cwne, Mark 
and Modealy unto the Church. After the death of King Edward, 
Gisa was faine to fly the land, till such time as Herald the sacri 
egious usurper being vanquished and slaine, William the Cao- 
queror was a mesne to restore, not only him to his place and 
countrey, but his Church aleo to all thet the other had violently 
taken from it, except come amell parcels that (I know not by whst 
meanes) had been conveighed unto the Monastery of Glovester.” 
‘Here we have simple romance; a later writer has attempted 
something like philosophy. The local historian of Somerset, Col- 
Tinsor (iii. 378), boldly connecta the story of Gisa with the banish. 
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ment of Godwine and the descent of Harold at Porlock. At the 
same time, though Harcld’s conduct is pronounced te be “out- 
ragoous.” it is made out to be simply taking possession of his own 
goods, But the worthy antiquary shall ect forth hie special rocla- 
tion in his own words; 

“On his entry into his diocese, he found the eststes of the 
church in a aad condition ; for Harold earl of Wessex, having with 
his father, Godwine eat] of Kent, been banished the kingdom, aod 
deprived of all bis estates in this county by King Edward, echo 
bestorwed them on the church of Welle, had in a pirstical manner 
made 6 descent in these parts, raised contributions among his 
former tenants, spoiled the church of all its ornaments, driven 
away the canons, invaded their possessions, and converted them to 
his own use, Bishop Giso in vain expostulated with the King on 
thie outrageous usege; but received from the Queen, who was 
Harold's sister, the manors of Mark and Mudgley, at a trifling 
compensation for the injuries which his bishoprick had sustained. 
Shortly alter [after 1060] Harold was restored to King Edward's 
favour, and made his caplain-General; upon which he in his turn 
‘procured the banishmont of Giso, and when he came to the crown, 
resumed moat of those estates of which he had been deprived. 
Bishop Giso continued in banishment till the death of Harold, and 
the advancement of the Conqueror ta the throne, who in the second 
year of his reign restored all Harcld’s estates to the church of 
‘Wells, except some small parcels which had been conveyed to the 
monastery of Gloucester; in lien of which he gave the manor and 
advowson of Yatton, and the manor of Winsham,” 

One is inclined to ask with Henry the Second (Gir. Camb. Exp. 
Hib. i, 40. p, 290 ed. Dimock), “Quare a rustico illo utrum hoe 
somniaverit?” But these things have their use, Every instance 
of the growth of a legend affords practice in the art of distinguish- 
ing legend from history. And, in this special case, the difference 
between the popular version and the real contemporary statement 
may lead us to weigh womewhut carefully all charges of oubrageous 
secrilege, whether it is Harold, William, or any one else against 
whom they are brought, ‘The lay lion constantly necds o painter, 
and I know not that ho ever finds one, save when wo have the 
quarrel botwoon Godwino and Robert (sve above, p. 559) described 
by the friendly Biographer. 
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On this atory of Gina's I may make two farther incidental re 
marks. Combe, one of the lordships added by Gisa to his see, ns 

bought by him of Azor—‘a quodam moo parochiano Aysere'— 
which no doubt should be Atsere—“‘dieto.” Ite former pessesson 
by Azor is witnessed also by Domesday, 89. And » copy of the 
dood of sale in preserved in the necond « Liber Albus” belonging to 
the Chapter of Wells, headed “ Besc bo Cuma” The Bishop bonght 
the land for six marks of gold, February 28, roy2. The selleris 
described a3 “ Adzor Puredes sunu,” (In the Exeter Domesday 143 
he is “Ataur filius Torodi.”) It is signed by a crowd of names to 
many of which I shall have to refer again. Among them it may 
be mentioned that “Loofwine Godwines sunu” is of court 
different person from the brother of Harold, and is moet likely the 
son of Godwine, Sheriff of Somerset, who appears in Cod. Dipl iv. 
198. Ho may well bo tho samo oa “Codwinus reginse dapife’ 
who signs the Waltham chsrter in iv. 139. ‘The name Azor is 2 
singular one, almost singular whether its owner were an Englib- 
man or a foreigner, It was in use in Normandy, as we find in the 
cartulary of the Holy Trinity at Rouen an “Azor de Rolvill” 
But we alo find it in the genealogy in Saint Matthew's Goope, 
which might possibly bring it into the same class as the names 
nsec and Joseph which we find in Domesday. Wo have already 
(eee p. 516) come across at lesst two bearers of it. Others, or the 
same, occur in Lincolnshire (337), distinguished as “ Azer f. Su- 
leva,” and “Azer f, Barg.,” and in Buckinghamshire (147 6) «8 
 Azor Gilius Toti.” One among these Azors certainly left three 
sons, who bore the foreign names of Goscelin, William, and 
Henry (Demesiay, 53 and 216 5). The last of these names, 
unknown in England, was equally so in Normandy, till William 
bestowed it on his youngest son. ‘This must be the same 
man who sppoors in Domesday (Berkshire, 62) aa “Azor dispen- 
tator B.E,” and one can hardly donbt that he is the seller of 
Combe. He seems to have kept part of his lands as an under- 
tenant at the time of the Survey, and I shell ave to speak of him 
in that character in my fourth volume. But the enrioas thing is 
the number of times in which we find the name of Axor connected 
with the buying and selling of land, both under Eadward snd 
under William. Here Gisa buys Combe of Azer; we have alrosiy 
(cee above, p. 358) seen Godwine buy Woodchester of Azer. On 
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the other hand we read in Domesday (3g 8) of Azor buying lands 
in Surrey, “quam unus liber homo tenuit cub rege E., sed pro 
quadam necessitate sua vendidit Asori T.R. Willelmi.” We have 
already seen two Azors benefactors to Weatminsier, and in Domes 
doy (34) wo find one of them a benefactor to the abbey of Chertsey 5 
“Ipsa abbatia tenet Healei, Azor tenuit donee obit, at decit 
ecclesim pro anima sua, tempore regis W., ut dicunt monachi et 
inde habent brevem regis.” In the words in Italics we seo the 
germs of a possible controversy. 

This Azor, or these Azors, though of no direct importance in 
history, awaken @ certain interest through their incidental con- 
nexion with greater men, and it would be quite worth the while of 
local inquirers in the counties where their lands lay to search out 
ary further details about them. 





‘The question of Harold and Gisa hes been sgain started, as it 
were unwittingly, by Mr. C. H. Pearson (Historical Maps, p. 60 
note), who suggests, as if the idea were something new, tht 
Congresbury was taken from the church by Harold. But he 
serms to have read nothing on the subject from Gise himedf 
downwards. His only references are to Domesday and to the 
notoriously spurious charter in Cod. Dipl. iv. 163. 


NOTE TT. p. 475. 
Exrwia Annor of New Mixerna. 


‘Ture is certainly something startling in the notion of a brother 
of Godwine and uncle of Harold, if he wished for ecclesiastical pre- 
ferment at all, having to wait for it till the year 1063. But the 
evidence, though piecomeal, looks at first sight like it. That an 
Abbot of New Mirster died at Senlac, and that his house therefore 
lay for a while under William’s heavy displeasure, are facts which 
have long been known, and which I shall have fo speak of in their 
proper places, But one of the authorities for the statement, the 
Manuscript called “ Destructio Monasterii de Hida,” printed in the 
Monssticon of 1682, i. 210, and in the New Monasticon, ii. 437, 

Vou, 11, 22 
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makes this Abbot an uncle of Harold; “Rex Haroldus hak: 
avunculum nomine Godwynum, sbbatem de Hyde.” The wie 
then goes on to speak of the Abbot joining his nephew's mostert 
the battle, It would not do to press the word “avunculus” init 
classical sense, 60 18 to make the Abbot a brother of Gytha Ti 
purely English name Godwine is one mont unlikely to bave bea 
borne by a son of Thorgils Sprekaleg, “ Avunculus” must 
taken in the senfo of “patruus,” and the difficulty of Godeie 
having « brother bearing his own name is taken away whe, fa 
another local manuscript, referred to, though not fully printed = 
the Monnsticon, ii. 428, we find that the Abbot's real name ms 
not Godwine, but Hifwig. I have to thank Mr. Edwaris, tt 
Eilitor of the Liter de Hyda, for the following extract from th 
manuscript Annales de Hyds. The list of Abbots of New Mins. 
during the time with which I am concerned, stands thus; 

“ro21. Alnothas, 

1035. Alwyus, 

x0g7. Alfmotas, 

1063. Alwyus, frater Godwyni comitis, 

1066. Alwyus occiditur, ot vacavit hme ecclesia ii. annis” Cf 
Edwards, Liber de Hyda, p. xxxvii. 

Here we plainly have Ailfwig, brother of Earl Godwine, » 
pointed Abtot in 1063. The writer of the “Destructio” probally 
meant to write something like “avunculum, nomine Aluynrm 
fratrem comitis Gedwyni” and the two similar endings got jumth! 
together. There is another case in which the name Godwine bs: 
been written instead of snother name in Domesday (146), where § 
thegn is described as “homo Goduini cilt abbatis Westmorase* 
ensis,” meaning of course Abbot Zadwine (see p. 51g). But bee 
another question arises. The alternation of the names Alfoxh 
and Ailfwig in the list of Abbots suggests the conjecture that ¥¢ 
have here s case of a man—or rather two men—resigning tis 
office and taking it egain, We have seen other examples in te 
case of Archbishop Eadsige (pp. 69, 114) and of Bishop Herma 
(p. 414). If so, Elfwig was first appointed in 1035, a much mx 
likely time for the first promotion of a brother of Godwine that 
1063. But, on the other hand, the fect that it is only the seed 
entry of the name “ Alwyus” which bas the addition “ frater Gol 
wyni comitis,” may be taken as distinguishing tho Hilfwig of 1063 
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from the Zlfwig of 1038. Taken alone it certainly looks that way, 
but it is hardly conolusive. This point I do not undertake to 
decide; but I think we have quite evidence enough for the exist- 
ence of an Eifwig, Abbot of New Minstor, uncle of King Harold 
and dying by his side, 

If the “Annales” did not distinctly call him “frater Godwyni 
comitis,” I should have been tempted to identify this Abbot ALI 
wig, uncle of Harold, with the A.lfric, kinsman of Godwine, who 
was elected ta the see of Canterbury in rogo (see p. 119). The 
word “avanculus” is sometimes used rather laxly, and it might 
perbape moan what is sometimes called a “ Welsh unsle,” thst is, 
the first cousin of a parent. We shall find “neptis” used in the 
corresponding senso; scz vol. iii. p. 663. But the description 
of lfwig as Godwine’s brother seems to forbid this. And if the 
two Ailfwigs are the same, it is impossible, as, in 100, Elfwig 
would be Abbot of New Minster, when #lfric was a monk of 
Christ Church. Still one would like, if oue could, to find » career 
for a man of whom all that we know is that he once came so near 
to eminence as the Ailfrie of 10g0. 


NOTE UU. p. 483 


Tux DismeMekRMENTs FROM WALES A¥TER THE DEATH OF 
Grurrypp. 


I map not noticed when the first edition was published that there 
is distinct evidence that, besides the homago done by Bleddyn 
and Rhiwallon to the English King and Karl, part of the 
former Welsh territory was directly incorporated with the kingdom 
of England. This seems to have been the case with three distinot 
districta 

1, A large district of North Wales was ceded and became part of 
the shire of Chester, and therefore of the earldom of Eadwine, 
This sppears from Domesday 269, where we find Rhuddlan 
(Roelent) and a surrounding district held partly by Hugh Earl of 
Chester and partly under him by Robert of Rhuddlan, tho former 
esquire of King Eadward (see Ord. Vit. 669 C), ‘The only former 
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owners spoken of are “Eduinus comes” and “rex Grifia” 4 
large part of the land is, as might be expected, spoken of as “waza” 
both T.R.E, and at the time of tho Survey, In fact the soe 
remark is attached to most of the lends spoken of in this Nn, 
a spesking witness to the effects of the various Welsh wars, oi 
especially of Harold's Inst campaign. 

Besides the placos montioned by name, wo read that “ Robers 
de Roelent tenet de rege Nortwales ad firmam pro x1, libris, preter 
iflam terram quam rex ei dederat in feudo, et preter ters 
episcopatus.” He also held “Ros e+ Rewenion,” of s large pr 
of which district wa rend that “omnis alia terra est in silvis¢ 
moris, nec potest arari.” 

I do not profess to fix the exact boundary of the district cele 
eepecially whon we got an entry 60 wide as “Nortwales.” But t » 
plain that it took in all Flintshire, the Vale of Clwyd (“aqua & 
Cloith”), and soomingly tho const stretching into the modm 
Caernarvonshire, 

This cession must be distinguished from the cession of the lind: 
Deyoud the Dee by Gruffydd in 1056; nee p. 407. I do not pros 
to distinguish the exact limits of the two, and the former ns 
perhaps have token in most part of Flintshire. But it could 0 
have taken in the Vale of Clwyd, as Rhuddlan was in Graffyld: 
Possession in 1062 ; see p. 476. 

2, Radnor (Raddrenove) appears as port of Herefonisiv 
(Domesday, 181), az held by Earl Harold and as being watt 
This points to another dismemberment in central Wales, of 
which sgain I do not profess to fix the exact bounds; tt 
it should not be forgotten that noarly all Radnorshire bas Ine 
spoken English. The other entry about Radnor under Cbeslire 
(Domeedoy 268) I must confess that I do not understand, Wht 
could Gresford in Denbighshire have to do with Radnor? 

3. In Herefordshire also (180 8) we read thut the King held the 
castle of Monmouth, Part of the district of Caerleon (castellarise 
Carlion) is also placed in Herefordshire (185 5), another carivas 
piece of geography. No earlier English or Welsh lord is meatiosed- 
‘Here may well be another cession. 

4. A more interesting question, as more dircetly connected sith 
the history and with a very singular snd disputed document, ari 
as to the position at this time of the low lands of Gwent, lt 
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modern Monmonthshire. We have seen (see above, p. 613) that 
at leost one fact in our history looks as if the lands at the 
mouth of the Usk were looked on as English territory as 
early as 1049. But on tho whole I am inclined to think 
that the land between the Wye and the Usk were incorporated 
at this timo with the English kingdom and with the West- 
Saxon earldom, There are two documenta which bear upon 
the matter. 

First there is in Domesday (162), as a cort of appendix, or rather 
Preface, to Gloucestershire, the account of a district which hes no 
more definite name than “Wales,” but which pretty well answers 
to the part of Monmouthshire between the Wye and the Usk, the 
part which has long been English in speech and partially English 
in local nomenclature. In oue case only do we find any possessions 
beyond the Usk. ‘Tonstain the son of Ron, ha who bore tha hanner 
at Senlac, had seventeen carucates “intra Huscham et Waiam” and 
even carncates “ultra Huscham.” There is no division into 
hundreds, nor any such clear division into lordships 18 we see in 
most other parts of Domesday. Only « few places are mentioned 
by name, as Estrighoiel or Chapstow, Caerleon, and Caldecot, all 
sites of well-known castles. We aleo read, “In Wales sunt 11 
Hardvices, Lamecare, Poteschivet [Portakewet}, Dinan.” In no 
cate do we bear of any earlier possessors, English or otherwise, 
T.R.E. The only earlier owners spoken of are Earl William 
Fitz-Osbern, the founder of Chepstow castle, and a person bearing 
the royal Frankish name of Dagobert, a name unique in Domesday, 
and which is equally remarkable whether its owner wore Norman, 
English, or British. The present owners seem all to hold their 
lands feom: William's own grant. All this points to an occupation 
which was still recent at the time of Domesday. Had the country 
become an English possession at some time earlier than 1049, we 
should surely havo seen some traces of a more regular state of 
things, and especially of English ownership. On the other hand, 
the action of Harold at Fortekewet seems to forbid the notion that 
the oceupetion recorded in Domesday was due wholly to the wars 
‘waged with the Welsh aftor William's socession. These two lines 
of argument seem to bring us to the conjecture which I have made 
in the text, A district which had been so Intely incorporated 
wold most likely still remain in the state of folkland, or 

223 
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rather of “terra regis,” on the day when King Eadward was aire 
and dead. 

‘There is also another well-known document, which to a 
to belong to this age and to lead to the same conclusion. ‘This # 
the famous treaty called “Geradines betweox Diinsétan’ 0 
“Senatusconaultum de monticolis Wallie.” See Schmid, l1i 3:8; 
‘Thorpe, i. 352, ‘There bas been @ good deal of controversy 1s 
the date of this agreement, aud as to the people who aro intenlel 
by the Dunsetaa Sir Francia Palgrave (i. 464, ii. corrtii) 
misled hy a false reading Deunemtas (which he reads as if it ver 
Defnecetes), takes it to mean the British inhabitants of Devoastit 
seemingly in the time of Zthelstan. This view is refuted by 
‘Thorpe and Schmid, but they do not give us anything positre 
instead. I am led to fix it at this time by the words in the lst 
paragraph, which sey that the Wertertas formerly belonged to the 
Dunowtas, but now more rightly belong to the West-Sem 
(“Hwilon Went-ssite hyrdon inté Din-saitan, ac hit gebye’ 
rihtor inté West-sexan, pyder hy scylan gafol and gislas alla’) 
‘These words seem to agree with no other date, The Wenteets 
must, as Schmid says, be the people of Gwent and none other. But 
there is no earlier time at which the Wentsetes could be aid & 
belong to the Weet-Saxons, unless, it may be,in times far too ey. 
when Ceawlin and his immediate snecessora still kept the land of 
the Hwiccas. Any intermediate conquest would allow them to! 
spoken of as belonging either to the English in general or tothe 
Mercians in particular, but not to tie West-Saxons. Bub if an Jer! 
of the West-Saxons ruling on both sides of the Wye incorpontel 
the lards between the Wye end the Usk with the West Sa 
earldom, no description could be truer than that “ Wentst 
gebyreS rihtor inté West-sexan.” The boundary stream spdet 
of in the eighth clause J take to be the Usk. 

Thero are difficulties about this document in any case, bi! 
they are not greateron my explanation of itthan on any other. Te 
‘unique description of the Welsh as “Dunsséias” is as odd in om 
case asin another, and it is strange ab auy time to find the tre! 
concluded between the legislative bodies of the two nations, witht 
any mention of Kings or Princes on either side; “Dis is ® 
gerédnes, pe Angel-cynnes witen and Wealh-pesde red-be 
betwecx Dineéten geactton.” But I am not clear that-ther © 
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‘any time which it suits so well as the moment when Harold, 
seemingly without much reference to the King, was negotiating 
with the Welsh people (“pm fole heom gislodon and to bugon,” 
see p. 482) between the deposition of Gruffydd and the grant of 
‘Wales to his brothers, 

I cannot pretend to point out the extent of these cessions except 
in a Yory rough and conjectural way; but I should recommend the 
study of them, and the determination of their exact boundaries, to 
those who combine historical criticism with local Welsh knowledge. 
Some such may be found among my friends of the Cambrian 
Axchmological Association, 


A wild story, which must have arisen out of something in the 
course of this campaign, will be found in the Life of Saint Gwyn- 
liyw (Rees, Cambro-British Saints, 460). A quarrel between English 
and Welsh merchsnts on the Usk leads to an insult offered to the 
English by Rigrit, son of Imor, son of Grufiydd. Harold invades 
Morganwg, and some of his men plunder the church of Saint 
Gwyullyw, that is Saint Woollos in Monmouthshire, One of the 
usual miracles follows. Harold causas restitution; still he is 
punished by his death month after, though the plundering is ssid 
to have hsppened while Eadward reigned in England and Gruffydd 
in Wales. 


NOTE WW. p. 489. 
‘Tue Revorr or NORTHUMBERLAND. 


‘Wirn regard to the events which led to the banishment of 
Tostig, we have to make the same sort of comparison of authorities 
which we msde in describing the banishment and the return of 
Godwine. Our fullest accounts are found in the Worcester 
Chronicle, in Florence, and in the Life of Eadward. Some further 
details are supplied by the Abingdon and Peterborough Chronicles 
and by William of Malmesbury. As usual, the Chroniclers look on 
the matter from the point of view of the nation, the Biographor 
looks on it from the point of view of the court. Each therefore, 
as in other cases, fills up gaps in the other. We must also 
remember that the Biographer lies under the necessity of making 
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out as fair a ease an he can for Fadward, Harold, and Tostig all « 
once, But, writing os he did to Esdgyth, hia chief object was t 
say all that could be said on behalf of Tortig. It in in the Lit 
then that we must lock for the fullest account of the doings sui 
feelings of the Northumbrian people. Florence seems to lav 
given special attention to the early part of the story, and he bas 
as in some other cases, preserved the names of individual actor: 
who are not mentioned elsewhere. William of Malmesbary, as bt 
has often done before, helps us to reports of speeches, either traditoa- 
ally remembered or such as he himself thought were in characer 
Even in this latter aspect, these speeches aro worthy of attention 
aa they never take those rhatorical and other impossible shares 
which ara often taken by the harangues in Orderie and elsewhere. 

The first point where the different narratives show their peculiar 
characters in such a shape an to amount to a contradiction, is found 
with regard to the whereabouts of Tostig at the time of the reve 
The Worcester and Peterborough Chronicles do not say where be 
was; William of Malmesbury (ii, 200), writing most likely with the 
Peterborough Chronicle before him, fancied that Tostig was at York. 
or at least somewhere in Northumberland, and he seemingly 
mistook the force of the word “‘ntlagodon,” as he expands it isto 
“solitarium repartam ex regione fuguront, pro contuita ducstor 
occidendum non arbitrati.” But the Abingdon Chronicler, writg 
within the bounds of Wessex, mentions the name of a place which 
was more Likely to be known fo him than to his Mereian brethre 
“Tostig wes pa et Brytfordan mid pam kinge.” The Biographer, 
atill more securatoly, quartors thom (422) in some of the forests of 
the neighbourhood, whence they afterwards go to Bretford to hol 
the Gemét. 

With regard to the doings of the rebel Gemét of York, Flores 
distinguishes the acts of the two days more accurately than aay of 
the Chronislers, He alone distinguishes tho execution, unjart or 
otherwise, of Amund and Keavenswart on the Monday, from ve 
mere massacre of the Tuesday. The Chroniclers ran the events of 
both days together. In the words of Peterborough and Worcestt. 
the Northumbrians “utlagodon heora eorl Tostig and ofilogon 4s 
hiredmenn [“huskarlas” in Abingdon] ealle pa himihton to cums 
egder ge Englisce ge Denisce.” Florence, after deseribiog 
death of the two officers, goes on, “die sequenti plas quam ee. rit 
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ex curialibus [hiredmena] illius in boreali parte Humbre fluminis 
[*Humbra” must mean the Ouse] peremerant.” ‘Then follows the 
plundering of the treasury, which is told in much the same way in 
all the accounts. But the Biographer naturally waxes more 
indignant and rhetorical in his description of the massacre. Men, 
he tells us (421), took the opportunity to slay their private enemies ; 
“Nullus ergo modus fit in occasione ; rapitur hic et ille ad necem 
etiam pro familisri odio cujusque.” That the movement extended 
beyond Northumberland is not implied either by the Abingdon 
Chronicler or by Florence, whose story at this point becomes rather 
meagre, but it comes out in the Worcester and Peterborough 
Chroniclers, as also in the Biographer, though in two very different 
shapes. From the two Chroniclers we learn the adhesion of the 
shires of Nottingham, Derby, and Lincoln to the rebel cause, but it 
is only the Biographer who asserts a massacre anywhere but at 
York, “Kit ceedes,” he says, “multorum in Eboraca, vel Lincolaia 
civitate, in plateis, in aquis, in silvis, et in viis.” Every one who 
had boon at any time in Tostig’s service (‘« quicumque poterat notari 
quod de ejus aliquando fuerit curia [hired]") was everywhere put to 
death without mercy. This all may be or may not be; we ean 
quite understand that the men of the Dantsh shires of Mercla might 
sympathize with their Northumbrian brethren. We can hardly 
fancy that many of Tostig’s housecarls would be found at Lincoln, 
‘The Earls Harold, Morkere, Waltheof, and Ralph all had lands and 
juriedictions in Lincoln and Lincolnshire, but there is no mention 
of Tostig in the city, and he can hardly be the small lendowner who 
appoars in Domesday, 342, 343- 

But the most important difference between our several accounts 
is to be found in the different statements as to the place where the 
negotiations vook place between the King and the rebels, The 
Chroniclers of course giva the fullest sccounts of the doings of the in- 
surgents, while the Biographer now enlarges mostfully on the counsels 
of the King, ‘To judge from him only (422), we shguld think that 
all the negotiations took place at Oxford (“ Axonevorde oppidum”), 
while from the Worcester and Peterborough Chroniclers it would 
soem that all took place at Northampton. But the Abingdon 
Chronicler, followed ty Florence, distinguishes between two 
assemblies, one at each place (‘and pa wel rade parafter wes 
mycel gemot wt NorShamtune, and swa et Oxenaforda”) The 
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Biographer sets forth the various messages which were sert by the 
‘King, and he naturally thinks chiefly of the place where the matter 
was finally settled, namely at Oxford. The minds of the tro 
Mercian Chroniclers were no less naturally fixed on Northampioa 
and the ravages which happened in its neighbourhood. Nothing is 
more likely than that, while messages were passing to and fro, he 
Northumbrian host should advance, and take up their head quaries 
at Oxford instead of ot Northampton, I therefore accept ihe 
Abingdon account, aud bold that the final Gemét om the feast of 
Saint Simon and Saint Jude was held at Oxford. 

The repeated messages which passed between the King and the 
rebels seem implied in the words of the Abingdon Chronicler, wto 
recognizes the gathering st Northampton as well as that at Oxiri 
us a “mycel Gemét.” The Biographer is still more express ; “Rex 
Fadwardu:, vir Deo dignns, putans indomitum yulgus solits sedare 
sapientia, pia per legatos illis mittit mandemina, ut scilicet quies 
cerent ab incepta dementia et jus legemquereciperent de omni quam 
in cum demonstraro possent injuria.” Then comes the answer of 
the rebels, then come further messages from the King (“ Qum 
benignissimus rex item et tertio missis legationibus eos ab inana 
intentione diverso concilioram conata smoyere tentaret, ox 
perficeret”); the King then goes from the woods to Brethrd 
(‘a silyestribus locis ubi, more suo, caussa sssidum venativui* 
morabatur, secossit ad Brothovorde regium vicum oppidoque 
regio Wiltuni proximum”), and there holds the council at which 
the royal answer to the rebels is finally determined on. The 
Biographer docs not montion Harold personally, but all the 
Chroniclers and Florence describe bim as being at the head of 
the embassy. The answer of the rebels is given “Harold 
‘West-Saxcnum duei et aliis quos rex Tosti rogata pro. poe 
redintegranda ad eos miserut.” William of Malmesbury slone 
army “ut propulsaret injuriam.” This 
is most likely @ confusion with Endward’s later wish to send » 
military force against the rebels. Herold would doubtless take 
some housecarls with him for safets’s sake; but what he hesde! 
was clearly an embassy and not a military expedition. 

In the anwer sent by the insurgents to the King, I have 
followed William of Malmesbury, as the sentiments which he puts 
into their mouths so exactly suit the circumstances of the asc 
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‘When he begins by speaking of “Northanhimbri, ficet non tnferdores 
numero essent, amen quieti consulentes,” he is to some extent led 
away by his notion of Harold having come with an army, but the 
matter of the answer is thoroughly in character; “Factum apud 
‘cum excusant; se homines libere natos, libere educatos, nullius 
ducis ferociam pati posse, « majoribus dilicisse aut libertatem sut 
mortem.” Tho Biographer evidextly colours in the opposite 
direction; st the same time the conditional threat of war made by 
the rebels sourds authentic; “Deo itaque regique suo rebelles, 
apreta pictatis legatione, remaudant regi, aut eumdem ducem suum 
citing a ge et a toto Angli@ regno amitteret, ant eos in commune 
hhostes hostis ipse haberet.” The Worcester and Peterborough 
Chronicles give the matter of the message in the simplest, and most 
neutral form; but it is from them that we learn that the answer 
‘was carried by messengers from the rebel camp who came to the 
King’s court in company with Harold; “Hi lmglon mrends on 
hine [Harold] to pam eynge Esdwarde, and ac erendracan mid him 
sendon, and baedon pat hi moston habban Morkere heom to eorle.” 
‘The description of the council in which this answer was discussed 
comes wholly from the Biographer, and, as it is just the kind of 
point on which he is alwaye well informed, I have simply followed 
hia narrative in my text. The Chroniclers give the reault only: 
“and se eyng pes gouSe, and sende eft Harold heom to Hamtuno” 
(Peterborough, 1065). The efforts of Harold to reccncile all parties 
come out strongly in the Abingdon Chroricle; “Harold eorl wolde 
Florence gives 
; “Dum Earoldus et alii 
quamplures comitem Tostium cum iis pecificare vellent, omnes 
unanimi consensu contradixerunt.” Horold’s eonduct in finally 
yielding to the demands of the rebels is pointedly approved by 
‘William of Malmesbury ; “Hee Harcldus audiens, qui magis 
quistem patric quam fratrie commodam attendoret, revovavit 
exercitum,” Here we again have Willian’s former mistake about 
Horoll’s coming with an army. The description of Eadward’s 
state of mind, his eagerness to make. war, his complaints and the 
cause of hia final illness, all come from the Biographer only; but 
‘William of Malmesbury in another part of his work (iii. 252) gives 
a remarkable picture nearly to the same effect, which I have quoted 
at p. 502, note. 
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It is in the Abingdon Chronicle that we see most plainly thst 
the outlawry of Tostig and his accomplices was the act of a formal 
Gemot, and, as in some former cases, the words of the formal decree 
seem to peep out; ““ And eall his corldom hyne anreedlice forsGc and 
geutlagode and ealle pa mid hym pe unlage rerdon, forpam pe he 
rypte God serost, and ealle ps bestrypte pehe ofer mihte, wt life and 
et bande. And hig naman heom pa Morkere to corle.”” ‘The same 
formal character of the meeting is implied in the renewal of Cast's 
Jaw on which I have enlarged in the text. In the rhetoric of the 
Biographer all this is lost. 

With regard to the actual departure of Tostig from England 
Florence alone seems to depart from his usual guide at Abingdon, 
and to assert an expulsion by foros. I have already, in pp. 506, 507. 
quoted the passages which bear upon the matter. 


One word mora as to the answer of the Northumbrians. WM. 
Emile de Bonuechose (ii. 118), following what edition of William 
of Malmesbury I know not, for “nullius ducis ferociam” reads 
“nullius Daci,” and on that reading thus comments; “La dé- 
nomination dedanois [Dacus], donnée ici A Tosti, fils de Godwin et 
de Githa, zur du roi de Dancmark, est digue d'attention, Cette 
citation du moine de Malmesbury, suffirait pour ébranler le systéme 
selon lequel Godwin ct sa famille auraient été toujours considéré 
somme les représentants dun parti national, également hostile 
aux Danois ct aux Normands.” It is a strong measure to reverse 
the whole history of a period simply because M. de Bonnechose has 
somehow read “Daci” instead of “ducia;” but the real expression 
of William of Malmesbury is a very remarkable one. The protesta- 
tion of the Northumbrians, “se nullins ducis ferociam pati posse.” 
sounds very like a wish for a King of the Northumbrians instead 
of an Earl. ‘ 





END OF VOLUME THE SECOND, 
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